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TRIAL   OF   JUDGE   PECK. 


PRELIMINARY  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPK& 

SENTATIVES. 


On  the  Sth  day  of  December,  1826,  the  Hon.  John  Scott,  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  the  following  Memorial  from  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  a  citizen 
of  that  St«te. 

To  the  Honorable  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  petition  of  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  a  citizen  of  the  Stato  of  Missouri,  and 

of  the  United  States, 
Respectfully  showeth  : 

That,  on  the  dOth  day  of  March,  in  the  present  year,  1826,  there  appeared  io 
the  Republican,  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri^ 
an  article  purporting  to  be  the  final  decree  or  opinion  of  the  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  in  the  cause  in  which 
the  widow  and  heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard  were  plaintiffs,  and  the  United  States 
defendant. 

That  the  said  opinion  was  sent  to  the  press  and  published  at  the  request  of 
James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  aforesaid  District  Court,  whose  opinion  it  pur- 
ported to  be. 

That,  in  fact,  a  final  decree  had  been  rendered  by  said  Judge  in  the  above 
cause,  and  an  appeal  taken  therefrom  by  the  plaintiffs,  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  previous  to  the  publication  of  said  opinion. 

That,  for  the  purposes  of  said  appeal,  all  the  necessary  steps  had  been  taken 
by  the  appellants,  and  said  Judge  Feck  was  no  longer,  at  the  date  of  said  pub- 
lication, invested  with  any  judicial  control  or  consideration  of  said  cause. 

That  your  petitioner  having,  afler  an  attentive  perusal  of  said  published  opin- 
ion, discovered,  or  believed  that  he  discovered,  in  it,  many  and  serious  mistakes  in 
iact  and  doctrine,  did,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1826,  in  an  article  signed  ^'  A 
Citizen,"  published  "in  the  Missouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Enquirer,  a  news- 
paper printed  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  submit  to  the  public  a  concise  statement 
of  some  of  the  principal  errors  into  which  your  petitioner  conceived  that  the  said 
Judge  Peck  had  fallen. 
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That  your  petitioner,  in  making  said  exposition,  not  only  availed  himself  of 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  right  as  a  private  citizen,  but  acted  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  those  numerous  land  claimants  by  whom  we  was  employed  as  counsel. 

That  the  object  of  your  petitioner  was,  if  possible,  to  counteract  the  effect 
.that  Judge  Peck's  opinion  was  calculated  to  produce  on  the  value  of  the  uncon- 
firmed Spanish  and  French  land  titles,  and  to  save  the  claimants  from  those 
speculators  who  would  have  availed  themselves  of  the  panic  which  the  opinion 
created,  to  buy  up  those  titles  for  an  inadequate  consideration. 

That  your  petitioner  believes  that  he  has,  to  a  considerable  extent,  attained 
this  object ;  and  therefore  submits,  that  his  conduct  in  publishing  the  article, 
was  not  only  not  criminal,  but  was  meritorious. 

That,  in  the  exposition  of  the  errors,  whetJber  in  fact  or  in  doctrine,  of  said 
opinion,  your  petitioner  has  attributed  nothing  to  said  Judge  either  untruly  or 
maliciously,  noi^as  he,  in  the  tone  and  language  used  by  him,  violated  any  rule 
of  courtesy  or  decorum. 

That  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  and  the  article  signed  *^  A  Citizen,"  were, 
both  of  them,  published  after  the  court  had  adjourned,  and  out  of  terfh,  the  said 
Judge  having  adjourned  on  the  SOth  day  of  December,  1825,  to  sit  again  on  the 
third  Monday  of  April,  being  the  20th  day  of  April,  1826. 

Your  petitioner  further  showeth,  that,  on  the  third  Monday  of  April,  1826, 
being  the  first  day  of  the  term  of  the  United  States'  District  Cour^for  the  de- 
cision of  land  claims,  immediately  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Peck,  a  rule  was  made  by  said  Judge,  and  served  by  the  Deputy  Mar- 
shal upon  Mr.  S.  W.  Foreman,  the  editor  of  the  Missouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis 
Enquirer,  which  rule  is  in  the  following  terms  : 

^^  The  court  being  satisfied,  from  the  evidence  of  Luke  E.  Lawless,  that  Ste- 
phen W.  Foreman,  of  this  city,  is  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Missouri  Ad- 
vocate and  St.  Louis  Enquirer,  published  in  the  said  city,  and  that  the  paper 
of  that  name  of  the  eighth  of  April  instant,  which  contains  a  false  statement  of 
and  concern  ng  a  certain  judicial  decision  made  in  the  case  of  Julia  Soulard, 
widow,  and  James  G.  Soulard,  Henry  G.  Soulard,  Eliza  Soulard,  and  Benja- 
min A.  Soulard,  children  and  heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard,  deceased,  against  the 
United  States,  issued  from  the  press  of  the  said  Stephen  W.  Foreman,  it  is  or- 
dered, that  the  said  Stephen  W.  Foreman  show  cause,  on  to-morrow  morning, 
at  eleven  o'clock,  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him  for  a  con- 
tempt of  this  court  in  publishing  the  said  false  statement,  tending  to  bring  odi- 
nm  on  the  court,  and  to  impair  the  confidenoe  of  the  public  in  the  purity  of  its 
decisions." 

In  obedience  to  this  rule,  Mr.  Foreman  appeared,  ttfid  by  your  petitioner,  who 
acted  as  his  counsel,  showed  against  the  rule,  and  urged  that, 

Fif^t,  He,  Judge  Peck,  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  matter  as  a  contempt  of 
court. 

Secondly,  That  the  article,  in  point  of  merits,  was  a  correct  statement  of  the 
positions  and  doctrines  therein  attributed  to  the  Judge. 

Thirdly,  That  the  language  and  tone  of  the  article  signed  *^  A  Citizen," 
were  perfectly  decorous. 

Tour  petitioner  further  showeth,  that,  in  the  argument  and  observations  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  submit,  as  counsel  for  the  editor,  he  endeavored  to  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  the  article  by  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  text  of  the  opin- 
ion, and  disclaimed,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  any  contemptuous  inten- 
tion or  feeling  towards  said  Judge  Peck,  either  in  his  judicial  or  his  private 
character. 

Your  petitioner  showeth,  that  the  arguments  and  authorities  submitted  on  be- 
half of  the  editor,  produced  no  effect  on  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  as  to  the 
character  of  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  which  he  persisted  in  considering 
as  a  contempt  of  court,  and  punishable  as  such. 

That  your  petitioner^  being  desirous  of  protecting  the  editor  from  the  coose^ 
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quences  of  the  actual  issuing  of  an  attachment  against  him,  and  being  convinced^ 
from  the  very  virulent  language  and  manner  of  the  said  Judge  towards  your  pe- 
titioner, that  his  main  object  was  to  get  hold  of  him  as  the  author  of  the  '^  Cit- 
izen," your  petitioner  consented  that  the  editor  should  give  up  his  name  as  au- 
thor of  that  article. 

That  the  editor  having  accordingly  declared  that  your  petitioner  was  the 
author,  the  conditional  rule  against  him  was  discharged,  and  the  following  rule 
made  by  said  Judge,  and  served  on  your  petitioner : 

^'  The  court  being  satisfied,  upon  the  oath  of  Stephen  W.  Foreman,  made 
in  open  court,  that  Luke  E.  Lawless,  an  attorney  and  counsellor  of  this  court, 
is  the  author  of  a  certain  publication  over  the  signature  of  ^  A  Citizen,'  in  a 
public  paper,  printed  in  this  city,  by  the  name  of  the  '  Missouri  Advocate  and 
St.  Louis  Enquirer,'  issued  on  the  8th  of  April,  of  this  instant,  it  is  ordered, 
that  the  said  Luke  E.  Lawless  show  cause  forthwith,  why  an  attachment  should 
not  be  issued  against  him  for  the  false  and  malicious  statements  in  the  said  pub- 
lication contained,  in  relation  to  a  judicial  decision  of  this  court  in  the  case  of 
Julia  Soulard,  widow,  James  G.  Soulard,  Henry  G.  Souiard,  Eliza  Soulard,  and 
Benjamin  A.  Soulard,  children  and  heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard,  deceased,  against 
the  United  States,  lately  pending  and  determined  therein,  with  intent  to  impair 
the  public  confidence  in  the  upright  intentions  of  the  said  court,  and  to  brinff 
odium  upon  the  court,  and  especially  with  intent  to  impress  the  public  mind,  and 
particularly  many  litigants  in  this* court,  that  they  are  not  to  expect  justice  in 
the  causes  now  pending  therein,  and  with  intent  further  to  awaken  hostile  and 
angry  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  said  litigants  against  the  said  court ;  and  that 
he  also  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  suspended  from  practising  in  this  court 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  therein,  for  the  said  contempt  and  evil  intent." 

In  obedience  to  this  rule,  your  petitioner  appeared,  and,  inasmuch  as  the 
Judge  forbade  any  further  discussion  of  the  truth  or  merits  of  the  article  signed 
'^  A  Citizen/'  instructed  his  counsel  to  oppose  the  rule  on  the  following  grounds^ 
to  wit : 

1st.  That,  supposing  the  matter  of  the  article  to  be  false  and  malicious,  thd 
Judge  had  no  jurisdiction  or  legal  power  to  punish  the  author  of  it  in  a  summary 
way  as  for  a  contempt. 

2d.  That,  supposing  the  matter  to  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge  as 
a  contempt,  suspension  from  practice  as  an  attorney,  and  still  less  as  counsellor 
in  the  United  States'  District  Court,  was  not  such  a  punishment  as  could  be 
legal]/  inflicted. 

iTour  petitioner  showeth,  that  the^e  two  objections  were  disregarded  by  said 
Jud^e,  and  the  rule  for  the  attachment  made  absolute  against  your  petitioner. 

Your  petitioner  further  showeth,  that  said  Judge  Feck,  upon  making  the 
above  rule  absolute,  tht>ught  proper  to  pronounce  a  long  speech  in  justification 
of  his  proceedings,  in  the  course  of  which,  he  indulged  in  the  most  coarse  and 
violent  abuse  of  your  petitioner,  to  whom,  in  all  the  various  forms  of  language 
which  he  seemed  capable  of  using,  the  said  Judge  imputed  the  crimes  of  false- 
hood, slander,  calumny,  and  malice,  and  based  said  foul  accusations  exclusively 
upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  article  signed  "  A  Citizen," — in  this  way 
making  his  speech  a  mere  amplification  of  the  abuse  and  scurrility  contained  in 
the  rule  above  set  forth. 

That  your  petitioner,  having  listened  for  some  time  with  astonishment  and  in- 
dignation to  this  malignant  and  most  unjust  attack  upon  his  conduct  and  char- 
acter, left  the  court,  where  he  could  no  longer  remain  without  giving  way  to 
feeUngs,  which,  however  honorable  and  natural,  it  was  matter  of  prudence  to 
repress. 

That,  so  fraught  was  the  language  and  manner  of  the  said  Judge  with  personal 
insult,  that  your  petitioner  became  convinced  that  the  object  in  view  was,  to 
irritate  your  petitioner  into  some  expression  or  act,  in  the  presence  of  the  court, 
which  would  have  constituted  a  aew  and  legitimate  contempt,  and,  in  that  way, 
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to  enable  him,  the  Judge,  to  exercise  his  vengeance  within  the  legal  limits  of  his 
jurisdiction. 

Your  petitioner  further  showeth,  that,  whilst  Judge  Peck  poured  forth  this 
torrent  of  abuse  and  invective,  the  court  was -crowded  with  people,  among  whom 
were  several  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  St.  Louis. 

That,  by  those  persons,  your  petitioner  has  been  informed,  that,  after  your 
petitioner  had  retired  from  the  court,  the  aforesaid  Judge  Peck  continued  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  to  hold  forth  in  the  same  insulting  and  acrimonious 
manner,  and  appeared  to  treat  the  subject  before  him.  Hot  so  much  with  a  view 
to  discuss  the  real  merits  of  it,  as  to  vent  his  personal  rage  and  malice  on  your 
petitioner,  without  alleging  or  insinuating  that  any  other  cause  existed,  or  could 
be  shown  for  such  abuse,  than  the  article  in  question. 

That  your  petitioner,  at  the  moment  he  was  taken  by  the  Deputy  Marshal 
tinder  the  attachment,  was  occupied  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  of  St. 
Liouis,  as  counsel  in  a  cause  of  very  great  importance  to  his  client,  and  which 
your  petitioner  was  compelled,  at  great  risk  to  his  client's  interest,  to  abandon. 

That  your  petitioner,  when  brought  into  the  United  States'  District  Court  on 
the  attachment,  was  asked  by  said  Judge, 

1st.   Whether  your  petitioner  wished  that  interrogatories  should  be  filed  ? 

Sd.  Whether  he  would  answer  interrogatories  if  filed  ? 

3d.  Whether  he  would  purge  himself  of  the  contempt  aUeged  against  him  in 
the  rule. 

That  your  petitioner,  to  these  questions,  replied  as  follows  : 

1st.  That  he  did  not  require  interrogatories  to  be  filed. 

2d.  That,  if  interrogatories  were  filed,  he  would  not  answer  them. 

3d.  That,  as  he  had  committed  no  contempt,  he  could  purge  himself  of  none. 

That  said  Judge  thereupon  declared,  that  the  refusal  to  answer  any  inter- 
rogatories that  might  be  filed,  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  contempt  already 
conunitted  by  your  petitioner,  and  deserved  a  severer  punishment  than  that 
which  he  would,  possibly,  have  otherwise  inflicted  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  he, 
the  said  Judge  Peck,  having  found  your  petitioner  guilty  of  the  original  con- 
tempt in  publishing  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen,"  and  of  the  aggravation  of 
that  contempt  bv  declining  to  require  interrogatories  to  be  filed,  and  by  declaiv 
ing,  that,  if  filed,  he  would  not  answer  them,  sentenced  your  petitioner  to  be 
imprisoned  fi>r  twenty-four  hours,  and  suspended  from  practice  as  attorney  and 
counsellor  at  law  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  eighteen  calen^ 
dar  months  ;  which  decision  and  sentence  is  entered  on  the  records  of  said  court 
in  the  foUowing  terms,  to  wit : 

United  States, 
vs. 
Luke  E.  Lawless.   )  Friday,  April  ^Ij  1826. 

The  defendant  in  this  case  having  been  brought  into  court  by  attachment, 
and  the  court  having  demanded  of  him  whether  he  would  answer  interrogatories, 
or  would  purge  himself  of  the  contempt  charged  upon  him,  and  the  said  defend- 
ant having  refused  to  answer  interrogatories,  and  having  persisted  in  the  con- 
tempt, the  court  doth  find  that  the  said  defendant  is  guUty  of  the  contempt  to 
this  court  as  charged  in  the  said  rule. 

United  States, 

vs, 

Luke  E.  Lawless. 

The  defendant  in  this  case  having  refused  to  answer  interrogatories,  and 
having  persisted  in  the  contempt,  it  is  ordered,  adjudged,  and  considered,  that 
the  said  defend^t  be  committed  to  prison  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  that  he  be 
suspended  from  practising  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law  in  this  court^  for 
eighteen  calendar  months  fi-om  this  day. 

Your  petitioner  further  showeth,  that,  under  said  sentence,  your  petitioner 
was  forthwith  lodged  in  the  common  jail  of  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  remain- 
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ed  locked  up  there  from  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  Slst  April,  1826,  until  about 
nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  was  brought  before  Judge  Stuart,  one  of  the 
Circuit  Judges  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  by 
said  Judge  discharged  from  imprisonment,  on  the  ground  that  the  order  of  com- 
mitment was  a  nulhty,  having  no  judicial  seal  or  signature  by  which  it  could  be 
authenticated. 

Your  petitioner  showeth  that,  inasmuch  as  your  petitioner  was  discharged 
from  imprisonment  in  consequence  of  a  mere  formal  defect  in  the  order  of  com- 
mitment, he  is  still  liable  to  be  re-committed  by  said  Judge  Peck^  whenever  it 
shall  please  him  so  to  do,  by  a  warrant  in  proper  form. 

Your  petitioner  further  showeth,  that  said  Judge  Peck,  by  that  part  of  his 
sentence  which  suspends  your  petitioner  from  practice  as  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor, has  not  only  injured  your  petitioner,  but  has  violated  the  rights  and  en- 
dangered the  interests  of  those  persons  (and  they  are  numerous)  who  have  ei^ 
trusted  their  claims  and  causes  in  said  court  to  your  petitioner. 

That  your  petitioner  is  prepared  to  prove,  by  the  fullest  evidence,  as  well 
written  as  oral,  all  that  he  has  above  alleged,  and,  for  this  purpose,  begs  leave 
to  refer  (amongst  other  matter)  to, 

1st.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Peck  in  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Sou- 
lard  vs.  United  States,  as  published  by  said  Judge  in  the  Republican  newspaper 
of  the  30th  March,  1826.     (Marked  No.  1.) 

2d.  The  certificate  on  oath  of  the  printer  of  the  Republican.    (Marked  No  2.) 

3d.  The  Missouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Enquirer  of  the  8th  of  April,  1826, 
containing  the  article  signed  "A  Citizen."    (Marked  No.  3.) 

4th.  The  said  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  and  so  much  of  the  text  of  the  pub- 
lished opinion,  placed  in  juxtaposition  thereto,  as  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of 
the  article,  and  the  total  absence  of  malice  in  the  writer  of  it.  (Marked  No.  4.) 

6th.  A  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  Missouri,  of  the  proceedings  in  this  petition  mentioned  against  the  editor  of 
the  Missouri  Advocate,  and  against  your  petitioner.     (Marked  No.  5.) 

6th.  A  certified  copy  of  the  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  return  to  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  in  this  petition  mentioned.     (Marked  No.  6.) 

7th.  The  certificate  of  eight  respectable  citizens  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
who  were  present  in  court  when  said  Judge  Peck  reviled  and  insulted  your 
petitioner,  as  herein  before  set  forth.     (Marked  ffo,  7.) 

8th.  The  testimony  of  other  respectable  citizens,  who,  if  summoned,  can 
prove,  on  their  oaths,  the  manner  and  language  made  use  of,  as  above  alleged, 
by  said  Judge  Peck,  towards  your  petitioner. 

Having  thus  submitted  to  your  honorable  body  the  facts  of  his  case,  and  the 
evidence  in  support  thereof,  your  petitioner  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  it  ap- 
pears firom  those  facts — 

1st.  That  the  said  James  H.  Peck  has,  in  his  capacity  of  Judge  of  a  District 
Court  of  the  United  States,  been  guilty  of  usurping  a  power  which  the  laws  of 
the  land  did  not  give  him. 

2d.  That  said  James  H.  Peck  has  exercised  hi^i  power,  be  the  saine  usurped 
or  legitimate,  in  the  case  of  your  petitioner,  in  a  manner  cruel,  vindictive,  and 
unjust. 

Wherefore,  and  inasmuch  as  the  said  James  H.  Peck  has  not  only  outraged 
9^  oppressed  your  petitioner  as  an  individual  citizen,  but,  in  your  petitioner's 
peraon,  has  violated  the  most  sacred  and  undoubted  rights  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  United  States,  namely,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  and  the 
n^ht  of  trial  by  jury,  your  petitioner  prays  that  the  conduct  and  proceedings  in 
tius  behalf,  of  said  Judge  Peck,  may  be  inquired  into  by  ^our  honorable  body, 
and  such  decision  made  thereon  as  to  your  wisdom  and  justice  shall  seem  proper. 

And  your  petitioner,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  pray. 

^       ^  '  ^  LUKE  EDWABD  LAWLESS. 

St.  Louis,  Mssaun,  22c2  Septmber,  18S6. 
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This  memorial  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
Judiciary  ;  which  consisted,  at  that  segsion,  of  Messrs.  Webster,  Wright, 
Rives,  Letcher,  Humphrey,  Owen,  and  Kerr.  It  was  accompanied  by  various 
documents,  which  were  referred  to  by  the  memorialist  in  illustration  and  proof 
of  his  cause  of  complaint.  Nothing  was  heard  from  the  committee  upon  the 
subject  referred  to  them  until  the  15th  of  February  following,  when  they  prayed 
that  the  petitioner  have  leave  to  withdraw  his  petition  and  documents. 

Here  the  matter  rested  till  the  session  of  18*28,  when,  on  the  29th  of  Decern- 
ber,  the  Hon.  Mr  Mc  Duiiie,  of  South  Carolina,  again  presented  the  same  me- 
morial, and  moved  its  reference  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  consisting,  this 
year,  of  Messrs.  P.  P.  Barbour,  Buchanan,  Rives,  Wickliffe,  Kerr,  Storrs,  and 
!Bell.    But  the  session  passed,  and  no  report  was  made  on  the  memorial. 

The  following  session,  Mr.'  Mc  Du(Re,  on  the  15th  December,  1829,  repeated 
the  motion  he  had  made-  at  the  last  Congress,  and  the  petition  was  once  more 
referred  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which  now  consisted  of  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Wickliffe,  Storrs  of  N.  York,  Davis  oT  S.  Carolina,  Bouldin,  Ellsworth,  and 
White  of  Louisiana.  These  gentlemen  took  up  the  subject  with  earnestness, 
and  on  the  7th  of  January  ensuing,  their  chairman,  Mr.  Buchanan,  moved  that 
they  be  authorized  to  send  for  persons  and  papers.  The  motion  was  agreed 
to  :  witnesses  were  sent  for  and  examined,  and  on  the  23d  of  March  following, 
Mr.  Buchanan  made  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee,  exhibit- 
ing an  abstract  of  the  Soulard  cause,  (which  had  given  rise  to  the  the  proceed- 
ings,) together  with  the  depositions  of  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  the  memorialist  ; 
Henry  S  Geyer,  Arthur  L.  Magenis,  and  Charles  S.  Hempstead,  practising 
lawyers  at  the  Missouri  bar  ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Horrall,  an  Episcopal  minister 
residing  at  St.  Louis  ;  John  Mullanphy  ;  and  Edward  Charless,the  editor  of  the 
paper  in  which  Mr.  Lawless  had  published  his  strictures  on  the  opinion  de- 
livered by  Judge  Peck  in  the  Soulard  cause.  These  gentlemen  had  been  ex- 
amined in  the  presence  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  of  Judge  Peck,  by  whom 
they  had  been  cross  examined  ;  but  as  all  of  them,  save  one,  were  afterwards 
examined  on  the  trial,  it  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  present  their  examination 
before  the  committee.  The  report  concluded  with  the  following  clause  : 
"  That,  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  collected  by  them,  in  virtue  of  the  pow- 
ers with  which  they  have  been  invested  by  the  House,  and  which  is  hereunto 
subjoined,  they  are  of  opinion  that  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  (he  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  be  impeached  of  high  misder 
meanors  in  office, " 

The  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed  ;  an  ineffectual  attempt  by  Mr.  Clay  of 
Alabama  to  include  in  the  order  for  printing  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Lawless,  and 
a  letter  addressed  by  Judge  Peck  to  the  committee,  having  failed. 

On  the  5th  of  April  following,  the  Judge  addressed  to  the  House,  through  the 
speaker,  the  following  memorial : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 

United  States : 

The  memorial  of  James  H.  Peck,  Ju^ge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 

States,  for  the  District  of  Missouri, 

ReSPECTFITLLT   REPRESENTi^  : 

That,  by  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  made  to  your  honorable 
body  on  the  23d  March,  1830,  on  the  petition  of  Luke  E.  Lawless,  it  is  proposed 
that  your  memorialist  be  impeached  of  high  misdemeanors  in  office. 

As  the  report  consists  only  of  that  simple  proposition,  without  any  specifica- 
tion of  charges,  or  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  measure  is  recommended,  your 
memorialist  is-left  to  collect  those  charges  and  grounds  from  the  petition  of  Mr. 
Lawless,  and  the  evidence  accompanying  the  report  of  the  committee. 

By  that  petition  and  evidence,  it  appears  that  the  proposed  impeachment  baa 
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relation  to  one  single  charge  against  your  memorialist,  and  one  only,  to  wit  : 
your  memorialist  having,  in  his  character  of  Judge,  in  April,  1826,  punished 
a  contempt  of  court,  committed  by  the  said  Luke  £.  Lawless,  a  practising  at- 
torney and  counsellor  of  the  court  of  which  your  memorialist  is  Judge,  by  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  a  suspension  from  prac- 
tice as  such  attorney  and  counsellor  in  that  court  for  eighteen  months. 

As  the  proceeding  by  impeachment  is  one  of  grave  character,  and  is  not  less  in- 
teresting to  the  public  than  to  the  individual  who  may  be  the  subject  of  it,  your 
memorialist  presumes  that  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to  your  honorable  bbdy  to 
have  a  full  view  of  the  whole  ground  of  this  accusation,  before  you  proceed  to 
decide  finally  on  the  report  of  the  committee. 

In  England,  from  which  we  borrow  the  process  of  impeachment,  the  House 
of  Commons  has  been  willing  to  receive  such  information  ^rom  the  party  accused, 
before  they  will  vote  the  impeachment.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings, 
accused  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  in  his  office  of  Governor  General  of 
Bengal,  Mr.  Burke  presented  the  motion  for  impeachment  to  the  House,  with 
several  articles  of  charge,  on  the  4th  April,  1786.  On  the  26th  April,  the 
House  received  a  petition,  from  Mr.  Hastings,  praying  to  be  heard  at  the  bar 
of  the  House,  against  the  matter  of  the  charges  exhibited  against  him,  and 
praying,  also,  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  ;  both  of  which  were  granted.  On  the 
first  of  May,  that  gentleman  was  accordingly  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  House, 
where  he  was  heard  in  his  defence  for  two  days  :  his  written  defence  was  then 
received,  with  the  documents  to  which  it  referred,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen 
were  then  examined  as  witnessigs  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  was  continued, 
at  intervals,  throughout  the  month.  In  consequence  of  the  opportunity  of  de- 
fence thus  allowed  to  Mr.  Hastings,  the  first  article  in  the  impeachment,  and  that 
on  which  the  accusers  seemed  mainly  to  rely,  was  struck  from  the  list ;  and  it 
was  not  until  afler  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  discussion  which  continued  to  the 
close  of  the  session,  which  was  resumed  in  the  following  year,  and  was  pro- 
tracted until  the  10th  May,  1787,  that  nn  impeachment  was  finally  resolved  on 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  afler  all  this  care  and  circumspection  in  the 
preparatory  movements,  that  impeachment, '  afler  a  trial  which  hung  over  the 
nation  for  seven  years,  proved  abortive,  by  the  triumphant  acquittal  of  Mr. 
Hastings  on  every  charge. 

Your  memorialist  has  referred  to  this  precedent  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
showing,^ that  the  request  which  be  is  about  to  prefer  is  consonant  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  British  House  of  Commons  in  like  cases.  Even  without  a  prece- 
dent, and  on  the  original  grounds  of  reason  and  justice,  your  memorialist  pre- 
sumes that  it  would  not  be  the  disposition  of  the  House,  either  to  burthen  the 
nation  or  to  harass  him  with  a  prosecution,  which  can  be  shown  to  be  without 
any  solid  foundation  either  in  law  or  right. 

In  saying  this,  he  intends  no  disrespect  to  the  committee  which  has  re- 
commended the  impeachment.  They  had  before  them,  as  your  memorialist 
presumes,  the  witnesses,  only,  who  had  been  selected  and  summoned  at  the  re- 
quest of  Luke  E.  Lawless  himself ;  nor  can  they,  as  your  memorialist  hopes  he 
may,  add,  without  the  imputation,  and  certainly  without  the  intention  of  disre- 
spect, have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  deliberately,  the  adjudged  cases 
on  which  he  grounds  his  principal  proceedings  against  Mr.  Lawless. 

Against  the  prima  facie  impression  to  his  disadvantage,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  this  committee  have  recommended  an  impeachment,  he  hopes,  also,  that 
he  may  be  permitted  to  adduce  the  opposing  facts,  that  this  same  petition  of 
Luke  E.  Lawless  was  presented  to  this  honorable  House  at  the  session  of 
1826-7,  when  the  Judiciary  Committee,  to  which  it  had  been  referred,  and 
the  chairman  of  which  was,  and  is,  among  the  most  distinguished  legal  charac- 
ters in  the  United  States,  afler  examining  the  subject,  prayed  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  it,  and  that  the  petitioner  have  leave  to  with- 
draw his  papers.    The  same  petition  was  again  presented  at  the  sessioa  of 
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18^8-^9,  when  the  committee^  (two  of  whom  had  been  on  the  first  committee) 
seemed  to  have  considered  it  not  of  sufficient  consequence  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion,  since  they  made  no  report  whatever  on  the  case. 

Your  memorialist  is,  nevertheless,  sensible  that  the  present  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, connected  with  its  accompanying  evidence,  (which  is  the  effect  of  the 
witnesses  called  against  him  on  the  suggestion,  as  he  presumes,  of  Mr.  Lawless 
himself,)  even  although  the  case  should  go  no  further,  is  calculated  to  throw  a 
shade  on  his  official  as  well  as  his  personal  character,  which  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  case  would  entirely  remove  ;  and,  with  this  ?iew,  as  well  as  to  prevent  a 
needless  consumption  of  the  time  of  this  House  and  of  the  honorable  Senate, 
your  memorialist  humbly  prays  that  you  will  permit  him  to  lay  before  you  a 
full  exposition  of  all  the  facts  as  well  as  the  law  of  this  case,  and  that  you  will 
receive  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  gentlemen,  who  witnessed 
the  whole  transaction,  and  who  have  no  connexion  either  with  your  memorialist 
or  the  petitioner,  to  influence  the  statements  which  they  will  lay  before  the 
House. 

,Your  memorialist  feels  the  most  entire  confidonce  that,  if  this  request  shall 
be  granted,  he  will  be  able  to  satbfy  you  that  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the 
petitioner,  do  far  from  meeting  the  censure  of  this  honorable  House,  deserves 
its  approbation,  and  that,  if  he  had  failed  to  adopt  the  measure  which  he  did 
adopt,  he  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  place  which  he  holds  in  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States. 

In  what  form  you  will  be  pleased  to  receive  this  exposition  and  testimony, 
whether  by  a  direct  address  to  the  House,  or  by  re-conmiitting  the  subject  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  with  instructions  to  receive  and  report  them  to  the 
House,  or,  with  an  instruction  to  the  committee  to  reconsider  the  subject  and 
report  anew  to  the  House,  or  in  whatever  other  form,  is  a  matter  of  entire  in- 
difference to  your  petitioner,  since  he  feels  no  other  solicitude  on  the  occasion, 
than  that  the  subject  itself  shall  be  thoroughly  and  fully  understood  by  the  House 
and  by  the  nation,  on  all  the  evidence  and  the  law  which  belongs  to  it ;  and 
that  a  public  discussion  shall  not  take  place  on  that  evidence  only  which  is  now 
before  the  House,  and  which  gives  but  a  partial  and  imperfect  view  of  the 
subject. 

Your  memorialist  begs  leave  to  suggest,  that,  having  been  all  along  conscious 
of  the  entire  rectitude  of  his  own  motives  and  conduct,  and  having  been  aware, 
also,  of  the  former  presentation  of  this  same  petition  of  Mr.  Lawless  to  this  hon- 
orable House,  and  of  the  failure  of  these  efforts  to  satisfy  the  former  committees, 
that  there  was  anything  in  the  transaction  to  call  forth  the  censure  of  this 
House,  he  had  felt  no  solicitude  on  the  subject,  until  he  was  informed,  by  a  private 
letter  from  Washington,  that  the  Judiciary  Committee  had  moved  for,  and  ob- 
tained, leave  to  send  to  Missouri  for  persons  and  papers,  with  a  view  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  charge  ;  when  he  thought  it  proper  to  proceed  in  person  to 
Washington  r  he  did  so^  and  on  his  way,  on  the  28th  of  February,  at  Louisville, 
in  Kentucky,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, dated  at  Washington,  on  theSlst  of  January,  apprizing  him  that  the  commit- 
tee had  determined  to  investigate  the  subject  of  Mr.  Lawless'  complaint ;  that 
they  had  obtained  leave  from  the  House  to  send  for  persons  and  papers  ;  and 
that  they  would  receive  any  explanation  which  this  memorialist  might  think 
proper  to  make,  in  relation  to  the  charge. 

The  place  and  time  at  which  your  memorialist  received  this  letter,  the  uncei^ 
tainty  of  the  duration  of  the  session  of  Congress,  the  want  of  power  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  hb  conviction  that 
the  permission  to  examine  counter  testimony  would  not  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  that  explanation  which  the  committee  had  declared  themselves 
willing  to  receive,  lefl  to  your  memorialist  no  course  but  to  proceed  to  Wash- 
ington with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  with  no  other  means  of  explanation 
than  such  as  he  bore  about  him.    He  reached  this  city  on  the  9th  of  March^ 
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and  on  the  lOth,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  honorable  chairman^  simply  request- 
ing that  he  might  be  present  at  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  summoned  in  sup- 
port of  Mr  Lawless'  petit  ion,  and  have  permission  to  cross-examine  them. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  i4th  of  March,  your  memorialist  received  the 
answer  of  the  honorable  chairman,  (dated  on  the  13th)  by  which  he  was  in- 
formed that  the  committee  would,  on  Monday,  (the  day  ader  the  receipt  of  the 
letter)  receive  any  explanation  in  writing  relative  to  the  charge  preferred  by  Mr 
Lawless,  which  your  memorialist  might  think  proper  to  communicate  ;  and  that, 
after  having  made  such  communication  in  answer  to  the  charge,  your  memorial- 
ist would  be  permitted  to  cross-examine  such  witnesses  as  might  be  examined  for 
the  purpose  of  sustaining  it. 

Your  memorialist  begs  leave  tp  observe,  that,  being  afflicted  with  an  inflam- 
mation and  weakness  of  the  eyes,  which  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to  an 
amanuensis  ;  being  now  in  a  place  in  which  he  is  a  stranger  ;  and  the  explana- 
tion which  he  was  expected  to  make,  calling,  in  his  opinion,  for  an  extended 
statement  of  facts,  and  for  a  minute  reference  to  law  authorities  in  support  of  his 
judicial  decision,  which  authorities  he  had  no  means  of  commanding  ;  the  few 
hours  allowed  him  for  making  this  explanation,  rendered  the  task  a  perfectly 
hopeless  one.  The  committee,  no  doubt,  thought  the  time  amply  sufficient. 
As  the  charge  was  a  single  one,  they  naturally  enough  supposed  that  the  expla- 
nation must  be  brief.  But  if  this  honorable  House  shall  be  pleased  to  receive 
that  exposition  which  your  memorialist  has  prayed  leave  to  offer,  you  will  be 
satisffied,  that,  though  the  charge  be  single,  yet  the  facts  out  of  which  it  has  grown, 
and  the  principles  of  law  involved  in  it,,  are  multifarious,  and  that  the  case  can- 
not be  fairly  understood  without  a  full  developement  of  all  those  facts  and  princi- 
ples. It  is  proper,  also,  \o  add,  that  the  committee  themselves  extended  the 
time  for  making  this  explanation  for  several  days.  Yet  such  was  still  the  haste, 
and  such  the  disadvantages  under  which  your  memorialist  was  compelled  to 
prepare  the  statement,  that  he  was  constrained  to  submit,  as  part  of  it,  crude 
numora$iday  not  designed  for  such  a  purpose,  with  an  appendage  equally  crude  ; 
and  he  doubts  whether  his  narrative  could  been  have  read,  or,  if  read,  could  have 
been  clearly  intelligible  to  the  committee.  Your  memorialist  was  desirous  that 
his  explanation  of  the  case  should  have  been  fully  read  and  understood  by  the 
committee  before  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  was  taken  up,  in  order  that 
the  committee  might  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  points  in  issue  between  the  pe- 
titioner and  your  memorialist,  and  be  thus  the  better  able  to  direct  their  own  ex- 
amination, as  well  as  to  take  the  points  and  appreciate  the  force  of  the  cross  in- 
terrogatories which  your  memorialist  intended  to  propound  ;  but  to  his  great  re- 
fret,  on  the  very  morning  on  which  he  handed  in  his  statement,  which  was  on 
Viday,  19th  March,  (and  which  was  as  early  as  it  was  possible,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  for  him  to  prepare  the  statement,  even  in  that  crude  form,)  the  honorable 
committee,  without  reading  the  statement,  proceeded  immediately  to  examine 
the  witnesses. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  your  memorialist  was  permitted  to  cross-examine,  to  a 
.certain  extent,  the  witnesses  who  had  been  summoned  and  examined  in  support 
of  the  charge,  but  this  croiss-examination  was  much  restricted  by  frequent  ob- 
jections, and  by  the  strong  desire  evinced  by  the  committee  to  get  through  the 
examination  at  least  within  the  two  remaining  days  of  the  week.  And  your  me- 
morialist having  been  more  than  once  admonished  that  be  was  there,  ex  gratia^ 
felt  himself  checked  and  restrained  from  extending  the  cross-examination  to 
points  which  seemed  to  him  to  belong  to  the  inquiry ;  so  that  his  having  been  per- 
mitted to  be  present,  under  such  circumstances,  is  rather  a  disadvantage  to  him 
than  a  benefit,  because  it  gives  to  the  transaction  all  the  semblance  of  a  free  and 
full  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  without  the  reality.  Your  memorialist  docs 
not  make  this  remark  in  censure  of  the  honorable  committee  ;  on  the  contrary, 
considering  the  proceeding,  as  they  manifestly  seemed  to  do,  as  being  analogous 
to  an  inquiry  by  a  grand  jury,  and  to  be  governed  by  the  same  rules,  your  memo- 
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rialistw  sincerely  eatisiied  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  treat  hhn,  as,  in  this  view 
of  the  subject,  they  did,  in  fact,  treat  him,  with  great  liberality  and  indulgence. 
But  your  memorialist  submits,  with  great  respect,  that  the  proceeding  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  inquirini^f  whether  they  will,  or  will  not,  institute 
an  impeachment,  is  not  to  be  governed  by  those  strict  rules  which  confine  a 
grand  jury  to  ex  parte  evidence.  It  was  not  the  course  pursued  by  the  Flouse  of 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  to  which  he  has  re- 
ferred, and  in  which  the  House,  before  they  voted  the  impeachment,  heard  not 
only  the  defence,  but  the  testimony  of  his  witnesses. 

In  the  digested  report  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  which  fol- 
lows the  report  of  the  arguments  of  the  managers  who  conducted  that  impeach- 
ment, it  will  be  seen,  too,  that,  in  the  estimation  of  that  committee,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  law  furnish  no  rule  whatever  for  the  proceedings  in  an  im- 
peachment ;  the  latter  being  governed  by  no  other  law  or  custom  than  the  lez 
tt  consuetudo  parliamcnti,  which  lefl  the  House  at  perfect  liberty  to  pursue  the 
great  ends  of  justice  untrammelled  by  any  other  rules  than  those  which  reason 
and  public  utility  prescribe,  and  of  which  they  have  left  us  a  practical  com- 
mentary in  the  privilege  of  defence  and  counter  testimony  accorded  to  Mr.  Hast- 
ings, preliminary  to  the  vote  of  impeachment.* 

Your  memorialist  submits,  with  great  deference,  to  the  cotistderation  of  this 
honorable  House,  that  the  great  purposes  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  pro- 
cess of  impeachment,  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way  than  by  resorting  to  this 
measure  in  those  cases  only  which  demand  a  public  example  in  the  punishment 
of  the  offender.  A  resort  to  it  in  cases  in  which  there  is  no  probability  that  the 
impeachment  can  be  ultimately  maintained,  though  its  effects  on  the  individ- 
ual who  is  the  subject  of  it  would  be  to  harass  him  with  wanton  cruelty,  and  to 
break  down  his  spirit  of  independence,  by  encouraging  the  assaults  of  private 
and  personal  malignity  ;  yet  its  effects  on  the  public  would  be  to  destroy  all  the 
solemnity  and  efficacy  of  the  measure  ;  to  remove  its  terrors,  and  to  render  it  so 
common  and  unproductive  of  any  great  result,  as  rather  to  throw  ridicule  on 
this  great  feature  of  the  constitution^  than  to  surround  it  with  that  awe  which 
properly  belongs  to  it. 

In  the  present  instance,  although  the  petitioner,  Mr.  Lawless,  has  attempted 
to  give  solemnity  to  his  complaint,  by  representing  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  American  citizen,  to  have  been  vio- 
lated in  his  person,  in  the  summary  punishment  for  a  contempt  of  court',  inflicted 
on  him,  yet  your  memorialist  has  no  fear  of  satisfying  this  honorable  House,  if 
an  opportunity  shall  be  afforded  him,  that  these  are  the  trite  topics  continually 
resorted  to,  and  resorted  to  in  vain,  in  Great  Britain,  whenever  the  courts  of 
that  country  have  found  it  necessary  to  punish  summarily,  a  contempt — the 
rights  secured  to  the  subject  by  the  Magna  Charta  of  that  kingdom  being  no 
less  dear  to  them,  nor  less  strongly  guarantied,  than  those  in  our  constitution  ; 
that  it  would  be  a  prostitution  of  these  sacred  principles  to  apply  them  to  such 
a  case  as  this  ;  that  the  court  has  done  no  more,  in  this  case,  than  has  been 
continually  done,  without  <;ensure,  in  contempts  of  an  inferior  character,  in  the 
courts  both  of  England  and  of  this  country,  and  of  thie  vei'y  State  where  this  was 
done  ;  and  that,  if  the  power  exercised  by  your  memorialist,  be  denied  to  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  they  are  deprived  of  that  salutary  power  of  self- 
protection,  which,  we  are  told  on  the  highest  authority,  that  all  courts  have  pos- 
sessed, from  time  immemorial,  which  it  is  indispensable  to  their  existence  that ' 
they  should  possess  ;  and,  deprived  of  which,  courts  must  lose  all  their  value^ 
and  sink  into  inevitable  contempt  and  insi<;nificance. 

Your  memorialist,  therefore,  respectfully  prays,  that  your  honorable  body 
will  receive  from  him  a  written  exposition  of  the  whole  case^  embracing  both 

♦  See  the  History  of  the  Trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  published  at  London,  for  J.  Detrett, 
1796,  Supplement,  page  1  to  44. 
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tlie  facts  and  the  law,  and  give  him,  also,  process  to^call  his  witne!>8es  from 
Missouri  in  support  of  his  statement,  before  any  discussion  or  vote  shall  be  taken 
on  the  evidence  as  it  is  now  presented  with  the  report  of  the  committee.  In  the 
hope  that  the  case  may  be  permitted  to  take  this  course,  he  is  now  proceeding, 
with  all  possible  despatch,  to  prepare  the  statement  in  a  form  which  may  fit  it 
.  for  the  reception  of  this  honorable  House,  and  he  hopes  to  have  it  ready  in  a 
few  days. 

If  this  prayer  cannot  be  granted,  his  hope  and  prayer  is,  that  your  honorable 
body  will,  if  it  meet  your  own  approbation,  vote  the  impeachment  at  once,  with- 
out  any  discussion  on  that  partial  evidence  which  presents-a  garbled  view  of  the 
subject,  greatly  to  the  prejudice  of  your  memorialist,  and  that  he  may  have  as 
speedy  an  opportunity  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  allow,  to  exhibit,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Senate  and  before  his  country,  the  entire  transaction,  in  all  its 
parts,  as  it  really  occurred  ;  being  conscious  and  confident  that,  to  ensure  his 
acquittal  from  all  censure  in  the  minds  of  all  honorable  men,  accustomed  to  dis* 
cassions  of  this  kind,  the  case  requires  only  to  be  fully  understood. 

And  in  the  strong  hope  that  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  prayers  will  be 
granted^  your  memorialist,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever  pray. 

JAMES  H.  PECK. 

This  memorial  was  followed,  on  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  by  the  follow- 
ing Letter  and  Explanations. 

Sir  :  Permit  me,  through  you,  to  avail  myself  of  the  permission  of  the  Hon. 
House  of  Representatives,  by  their  resolution  of  Wednesday  last,  to  present  to 
that  body  my  explanation  in  answer  to  the  charges  preferred  against  me  by 
Luke  E.  Lawless,  Esq.  with  the  documents  referred  to  in  that  explanation. 

With  great  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  H.  PECK. 
To  the  Hon.  Andrew  Stevenson, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  United  States. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Speaker  and  3f embers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 

the  United  States : 

James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Missouri,  availing  himself  of  the  permission  granted  by  this  Hon. 
House,  on  Wednesday  last,  to  present  any  argument  on  the  law  and  matters  of 
fact  now  in  evidence  before  the  House,  which  he  may  think  proper,  in  answer 
to  the  charges  preferred  against  him  by  Luke  E.  Lawless,  Esq.  begs  leave  to 
represent,  that  the  complaint  of  the  petitioner  grows  out  of  the  notice  which  the 
court  felt  itself  constrained  to  take  of  certain  strictures  published  by  the  peti- 
tioner in  a  Missouri  newspaper,  on  an  opinion  delivered  by  the  court  in  1826, 
in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs  against  the  United  States — a  Spanish  land  claim 
presented  for  judicial  decision,  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  "iGth  May,  1 824. 

To  enable  the  House  to  understand  these  charges,  and  the  answers  which  it 
is  proposed  to  give  them,  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  glance  at  the 
character  of  these  claims,  and  the  general  legislation  of  Congress  with  regard 
to  them,  and  then  to  present  a  distinct  view  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  Sou- 
lard's case,  and  the  character  of  the  strictures  on  that  opinion,  published  by  the 
petitioner,  which  the  court  considered  and  punished  as  a  contempt. 

It  is  known  to  the  House,  that  the  province  of  Louisiana  belonged  originally 
to  France  ;  was  ceded  to  Spain  in  1762,  though  possession  was  not  taken  by 
Spain  under  that  treaty,  until  1769.  That  in  1800,  the  province  was  re-ceded 
by  Spain  to  France,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso ;  the  Spanish  authorities, 
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nevertheless,'  retaining  possession  until  and  after  the  cession  by  France  to  the 
United  States,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  30th  April,  1803. 

By  the  third  article  of  this  latter  treaty,  the  United  States  stipulate  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  shall  be  maintained  and  protected  in  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  liberty,  property,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess  ;  and 
in  execution  of  this  article,  so  far  as  it  respected  real  property,  Congress  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  establish,  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  Boards  of  Com- 
missioners, to  examine  and  report  upon  all  claims  for  landtf  made  by  the  inhab- 
itants under  French  or  Spanish  titles.  The  claimants  were  all  required  to 
present  their  claims  to  these  Boards  within  a  limited  time,  under  the  penalty  of 
having  them  perpetually  barred  ;  but  the  time  was  opened  and  extended  by 
successive  acts,  and  the  most  liberal  provisions  were  made  for  the  protection  of 
all  bona  fide  titles.  Amidst  all  this  liberality,  however.  Congress  showed,  by 
their  laws,  that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  the  temptation  thus  held  up  to  the 
cupidity  of  adventurers  inhabiting  a  frontier  country,  far  removed  from  the  re- 
straints of  their  former  European  sovereigns,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  situations, 
not  un^er  the  constant  dominion  of  those  moral  restraints  which  prevail  ia  an- 
cient and  long  established  settlements.  This  people,  too,  it  was  natural  to  be- 
lieve, had  had  that  salutary  pride  of  character,  which  is  the  beet  pledge  and 
preservative  of  moral  purity,  greatly  weakened,  if  not  destroyed,  by  the  manner 
m  which  they  had  seen  themselves  transferred,  and  re-transferred,  from  master 
to  roaster,  like  cattle  bought  and  sold  in  the  market ;  and  Congress  gave  warn- 
ing of  the  mischiefs  which  they  apprehended,  and  which  historical  events,  re- 
cently disclosed,  prove  that  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehend,  by  requiring 
the  Boards  of  Commissioners  to  note  especially,  in  every  case,  dX\  false y  fraud" 
ulent  and  antedated  claims.  These  laws  are  now  collected  in  the  volume  com- 
piled under  the  direction  of  this  House,  on  the  subject  of  public  lands,  and  they 
carry  their  own  commentary  on  their  face. 

The  Boards  of  Commissioners  were  continued  in  operation  for  many  years  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  warning  continually  given,  and  repeated  by  the  acts 
of  Congress  to  all  claimants,  to  present  their  claims,  under  the  penalty  of  hav- 
ing them  forever  barred,  it  was  still  found,  after  the  Boards  had  closed,  that 
there  were  yet  other  claimants,  who,  under  various  excuses,  had  omitted  to  pre- 
sent their  claims  to  the  Commissioners,  and  who  now  presented  them  to  Con- 
gress, and  importuned  that  body  for  relief. 

These  petitions  finally  produced  the  act  of  the  26th  May,  1824,  entitled  ^' An 
act  enabling  the  claimants  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  Territory  of  Arkansas,  to  institute  proceedings  to  try  the  validity  of  their 
claims."  By  the  first  section  of  this  act,  all  persons  claiming  lands  in  Missouri, 
by  virtue  of  any  French  or  Spanish  grant,  &c.  legally  made,  S^c,  before  the  lOth 
March,  1804,  by  the  proper  authorities^  to  any  person  resident,  &c.  and  which 
might  have  been  perfected  into  a  complete  title,  under  and  in  conformity  to  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  Government  under  which  the  same  originated, 
were  authorized  to  present  a  petition  to  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  setting 
forth  the  nature  of  their  claims,  &c  ;  and  by  the  second  section  of  the  act,  the 
court  were  required,  in  all  cases,  to  refer,  in  their  decree,  to  the  treaty,  law,  or 
ordinance  J  under  which  the  claim  was  confirmed  or  decreed  against. 

These  provisions  clearly  indicated  an  apprehension,  on  the  part  of  Congress, 
that  claims  might  be  presented  on  titles  not  legally  made  by  the  proper  anthoritieSy 
and  that  their  confirmation  might  be  urged  on  grounds,  other  than  those  solid 
grounds  o^  treaty ^  law,  or  ordinance,  which  alone  Congress  authorized  the  Judge 
to  regard  as  grounds  of  confirmation. 

The  duties  thus  thrown  upon  the  Judge,  to  investigate,  in  every  case,  the 
authority  of  the  officer  from  whom  the  alleged  title  proceeded,  and  to  examine 
the  treaties,  laws,  and  ordinances,  under  which  alone  the  confirmation  could  be 
claimed,  called  him  into  a  field  of  inquiry  entirely  new  to  the  profession  of  law 
in  the  United  States  -,  and  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  a  just  discharge  of 
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these  duties,  that  he  should  he  put  in  possession  of  all  the  French  and  Spanish 
laws  and  regulations  which  hore  upon  the  subject  of  the  grant  of  lands  in  that 
province.  As  his  judicial  conduct  is  in  question  in  this  proceeding,  it  may  not 
be  deemed  irrelevant  to  state,  that,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  a  conscientious 
and  correct  discharge  of  these  important  duties,  and  to  enable  him  to  do  right 
to  the  suitors,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States,  as  soon  as  he  became  apprized 
of  the  passage  of  the  law  of  26th  May,  1824,  and  had  time  to  look  around  him, 
to  see  what  materials  of  information  were  within  his  own  reach,  he  addressed 
several  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  (of  which  he  begs 
leave  tc annex  copies,  marked  A,)  requesting  to  be  furnished  with  all  the  laws, 
royal  orders,  and  regulations,  of  France  and  Spain,  which  affected  the  grant 
of  royal  domain  in  Louisiana,  and  specifying  such  of  them  as  his  researches  had 
led  him  to  believe  did  exist.  In  consequence  of  these  applications,  one  royal 
order  only,  that  of  the  24th  August,  1770,  which  may  be  more  pcurticularly  no- 
ticed by-and-by,  was  ultimately  procured  ;  but  even  that  came  too  late  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  decision  of  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs  :  had  it  arrived  before  that 
time,  it  would  have  furnished  a  new  gronnd  in  confirdRtion  of  his  decision  in 
that  cause. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1824,  the 
Judge  of  the  IMstrict  of  Missouri  was  required  to  hold  his  sessions  at  three  di^ 
ferent  places  in  that  State  ;  and  it  was  with  good  reason  anticipated  that  very 
numerous  claims  woald  be  presented  before  the  court  for  consideration  and  de- 
cision. 

It  is  deemed  important,  as  having  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  inquiry  before 
the  House,  to  present,  more  distinctly,  a  view  of  the  number,  as  well  as  char- 
acter, of  the  claims — a.l  of  which  involved  the  very  question  decided  in  the  case 
of  Soulard's  heirs,  and  which  was  forced  upon  the  consideration  ot  the  court,  by 
the  act  of  Congress,  to  wit  :  the  authority  of  the  respective  officers  to  issue  the 
several  documents  oi  which  these  claims  rested. 

In  order  to  give  the  House  this  view  in  the  best  mode  which  is  now  in  the 
power  of  the /Judge,  he  begs  leave,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  them  to  the  sche- 
dule C,  hereto  annexed,  which  is  an  authenticated  abstract  of  claims,  taken  from 
the  Registry  of  Surveys  for  the  several  districts  of  Upper  Louisiana,  exclusive 
of  that  of  New  Madrid.  Of  these  claims,  a  considerable  number  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  several  Boards  of  Commissioners  and  the  Recorder  of  Land  Ti- 
tles :  the  precise  number  so  confirmed,  the  Judge  has  not  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining at  this  time,  but  the  whole  residue  which  remained  unconfirmed,  were 
authorized,  by  the  act  of  Congress,  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  and  might 
be  reasonably  presumed  to  be  so  intended  to  be  brought  before  it,  and  many  of 
them  did,  in  fact,  afterwards  compose  the  docket. 

This  schedule,  numerous  as  it  is,  it  will  be  observed,  is  confined  to  claims 
which  purported  to  have  been  surveyed  under  the  French  and  Spanish  Govertk" 
mentSy  and  by  the  same  officer,  continued  under  the  American  Government. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  were  other  svrveys^  which  had  been  subsequently 
made,  under  the  orders  of  the  several  Boards  of  Commissioners,  of  which  there 
Were,  also,  unconfirmed  claims,  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

And,  in  further  addition,  were  all  the  unsurveyed  claims,  which  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Commissioners  ;  of  the  number  of  which,  some  idea  may  he  form- 
ed by  the  list  contained  in  the  record  of  the  case  of  the  heirs  oif  Macky  Wherry, 
which  accompanies  this  statement,  and  is  marked  B  ;  and  it  is  material  to  re- 
mark, that  it  relates  to  the  unsurveyed  claims  in  one  district  only^  out  of  four. 

The  Judge  considers  himself  as  speaking  within  the  limits  of  moral  certainty, 
when  he  expresses  the  belief,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  decision  of  Soulard's  case, 
the  claims  of  various  kinds,  under  Spanish  concessions,  or  orders  of  survey, 
either  surveyed,  or  unsurveyed,  which  existed  in  the  State,  and  which  were  pro- 
perly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  under  the  act  of  1824,  amounted,  in 
numbers  to  thousands.     That  many  of  these  claims  were,  and  are  good,  and 
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worthy  of  confirmation,  the  Judge  is  ready  to  believe  ;  and,  of  the  sincerity  of 
this  belief,  he  has  given  proof,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  decreed  in  favor  of  some 
of  them.  But  that  there  were  others  of  an  opposite  character,  the  previous  leg- 
islation of  Congress,  and  the  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Commissioners,  had  au- 
thorized him  to  believe  ;  and  discoveries,  which  have  been  recently  brought 
before  Congress,  and  the  nation,  from  a  part  of  the  territory  embraced  by  the 
act  of  18^4,  concurring  with  the  evidence  in  the  case  just  alluded  to,  of  the 
heirs  of  Mackey  Wherry  against  the  United  States,  which  has  been  lately  deci- 
ded in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  [the  opinion  delivered  in  which  case  ac- 
companies the  record  thereof.  Document  B,]  rendered  it  impossible  for  chanty 
herself  to  doubt,  that,  among  those  claimants,  there  were  some  who  were  dis- 
posed to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  the  good  faith  with  which  Congress  were 
tsarrying  into  effect  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1 803. 

These  claimants,  so  formidable  in  numbers,  and  some  of  them,  at  least,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  still  more  formidable  by  the  absence  of  moral  restraint,  and  by  their 
frontier  habits  of  life,  took  care  to  interest  in  their  success  many  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  bar,  whose  compensation,  from  the  evidence  reported  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  it  is  presumable  was  contingent,  and  who,  having,  therefore, 
large  interests  at  stake  on  the  result,  felt,  very  naturally,  a  degree  of  solicitude 
for  the  event  not  less  keen  than  that  of  their  clients. 

What  kind  of  Judge  would  have  best  suited  the  views  of  some  of  the  claim- 
ants it  is  needless  to  remark.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  it  called  for  no 
common  degree  of  constitutional  firmness,  as  well  as  calmness,  for  a  Judge  to 
keep  his  balance  against  such  an  array  of^  power  ;  and  that  it  was  not  in  such 
a  situation,  nor  in  such  circumstances,  that  the  court  was  to  relax  any  of  those 
means  of  self-protection,  with  which  they  are  clothed  by  the  law  of  the  land  ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  occasion  pre-eminently  demanded  the  firm  and 
fearless  exercise  of  judicial  independence,  and  the  rigorous  application  of  all 
necessary  and  proper  measures  to  preserve  the  authority  of  the  court  against 
those  rude  assaults,  which  there  was  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  from  the 
resentment  of  excited  and  disappointed  suitors,  emboldened  by  their  numbers, 
embarked  in  a  common  cause,  and  by  that  propensity  to  the  suimmaly  process 
of  self  redress,  which  is  known  to  characterize  those  new  and  distant  settlements. 
The  House  will  perceive  that  the  situation  of  the  Judge  was  new  and  peculiar- 
ly trying,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  it  with  that  of  a  Judge  admin- 
istering the  law  in  a  single  case,  and  in  a  long  settled  country,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  accustomed  to  the  curb  of  the  law^  and  where  the  respect  for  courts  is 
habitual. 

He  does  not  make  this  remark  with  the  view  of  excusing  or  extenuating  any 
breach  of  judicial  propriety  :  for  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  his  course  of 
action  has  been  governed  by  the  same  rules-  which  govern  all  courts  in  like 
cases  ;  but  simply  with  the  view  of  showing  the  House  that  the  situation  was 
one  which  forbade  the  exercise  of  that  forbearance  and  indulgence,  which,  he 
may  venture  to  say,  (because  it  is  partly  in  proof),  is  in  far  better  accordance 
with  his  natural  disposition  and  habits,  than  that  course  which  he  felt  himself 
constrained,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  adopt  in  this  instance. 

It  was  not  anticipated,  that  the  whole  of  the  claims  which  existed  in  the  State, 
and  which  properly  belonged  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  under  the  act  of 
1824,  would  be  brought  at  once  before  that  tribunal,  because  the  presentation 
of  unsettled  claims  for  millions  of  acres,  afler  the  Boards  of  Commissioners  had 
been  so  long  in  operation,  would  have  been,  of  itself,  calculated  to  startle  the 
nation,  and  to  awaken  suspicions,  and  beget  prejudices  extremely  unpropitious 
to  the  claims  ;  and  those  which  were  good  would  have  been  endangered  by  their 
association  with  tho=e  which  were  of  an  opposite  character.  Ordinary  skill 
dictated  the  policy,  therefore,  of  bringing  these  claims  gradually  and  cautiously 
before  the  court,  and  of  putting  forward  only  so  many  as  were  necessary  to  test 
and  settle  the  principles  on  which  the  decision  of  the  main  body,  h^ld  in  reserve. 
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depended.  This  course  is  understood  to  have  heen  pursued.  The  Judge  an- 
nexes hereto,  marked  E,  a  list  of  the  cases  brought  before  the  Court  of  St. 
Louis,  being  one  of  the  three  places  in  that  State  at  which  the  Judge  was 
required  to  hold  his  sessions  for  the  trial  of  these  claims.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  cases  which  compose  this  docket,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
petitioner,  Mr.  Lawless,  is  concerned  as  attorney  and  counsel  in  more  than 
one-third  of  them.  Soulard's  case  is  among  these,  and  is  considered,  and,  as 
the  Judge  is  informed  and  believes,  was  admitted  in  the  argument  of  it  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  to  stand  at  the  head  of  a  list  (not  before  the  court)  which 
amounts  to  millions  of  acres. 

This  case  of  Soulard  was  the  first  on  the  docket  which  was  called  for  trial. 
It  was  elaborately  argued  at  the  March  term  of  1825,  by  Mr.  Lawless  and  his 
associate,  for  the  petitioner,  and  by  the  District  Attorney  and  Mr.  John  B.  C. 
Lucas,  for  the  United  States.  Mr.  Lucas,  holding  the  degree  of  a  Doctor  of 
the  Civil  Law  in  France,  and  having  been  all  along  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  examination  of  these  claims,  was  supposed  to  be  well 
qualified  to  aid  the  court  in  the  investigation  of  a  subject  so  entirely  new  to  it  ; 
and  the  court  was  willing  to  receive  hght  from  any  quarter  within  its  reach. 
He  was,  moreover,  interested  in  the  principles  involved  in  the  case,  having  been 
cited  before  the  court  in  another  case,  to  defend  rights  adverse  to  some  of  the 
claimants. 

The  court  having  been  thus  placed  in  possession  of  all  the  arguments  of  the 
counsel,  pro  et  con^  held  the  case  under  advisement  until  the  term  previous  to 
December,  1825,  when  it  found  itself  constrained  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  claim  was  invalid,  for  want  of  authority  in  the  officer  to  make  the  concession. 
The  opinion  was  not  in  writing  ;  it  was  delivered  viva  vocty  but  in  extenso^  and 
substantially  with  the  same  train  of  reasoning,  and  imder  the  same  arrangement 
in  which  it  now  appears  in  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  But  although 
the  opinion  was  then  pronounced,  the  decree  was  not  then  enrolled,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  the  leading  counsel,  who  was  Mr.  Lawless  ;  but,  at  the  request 
of  his  associate,  was  postponed  till  December,  in  order  that  he  might  be  present 
to  prepare  the  ^ase  for  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

At  the  request  of  severed  members  of  the  bar,  and,  among  others,  of  Mr. 
Geyer,  as  he  admits  in  his  evidence,  this  opinion  was  published.  It  had  been  a 
common  thing  in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  as  welt  as  in  England,  to  pub- 
lish the  decisions  of  courts  on  new  questions  of  law  ;  the  court,  therefore,  per- 
ceived nothing  unusual  or  unreasonable  in  the  request  of  the  bar,  that  this  opinion 
might  be  published  ;  on  the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  the  publication  in  this  instance,  because  the  opinion  had  been  placed  on 
grounds  which  had  not  been  fully  discussed  at  the  bar,  and  the  court  was,  there- 
fore, desirous  of  having  it  understood,  that,  notwithstanding  this  decision,  those 
grounds  would  still  be  considered  as  open  to  discussion  in  any  future  claim  which 
might  come  before  the  court :  for  the  court  was  willing  to  correct,  with  candor, 
any  error  into  which  it  might  have  fallen,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  land  claimants*; 
and  if  error  had  been  committed  in  Soulard's  case,  the  mischief  was  not  irrepa- 
rable, because  an  appeal  had  carried  that  case  to  a  tribunal  where  all  errors  were 
sure  of  correction. 

The  decision  of  the  court  was  published  in  the  '^  Missouri  Republican"  of  the 
30th  March,  1826  ;  on  the  8th  of  April  following,  appeared  the  article  signed 
^'  A  Citizen,"  in  the  '^  Missouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Enquirer."  These  two 
newspapers  proceeded  from  rival  presses  in  the  same  town,  had  taken  opposite 
sides  in  the  political  discussions  of  the  day,  and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore, 
were  supported,  in  general,  by  different  subscribers  ;  so  that  the  two  publica- 
tions would  fall  into  the  hands  of  different  readers,  and  very  few  of  those  who 
read  the  ^'  Citizen"  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  opposite  paper  and 
read  the  opinion.  Besides,  the  "  Citizen  "  is  a  shorter  article  ;  had  the  poig- 
nancy of  ridicule  on  a  Judge  to  give  it  zest,  and  recommend  it  to  the  general 
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reader  ;  and^  with  regard  to  the  great  body  of  the  J  and  claimants — formidable 
both  by  their  numbers  and  influence  in  society — it  addressed  itself  to  their  pre- 
judices, and  was  sure  to  find  that  ready  welcome,  and  to  command  that  entire 
faith  and  confidence,  which  men  are  always  ready  to  yield  to  what  flatters  their 
interests. 

The  Judge  was  willing  to  make  every  reasonable  allowance  for  that  disap* 
pointment  and  chagrin  which  he  knew  that  his  decision  must  have  inflicted  on 
the  land  claimants  and  their  counsel ;  and,  had  the  publication  been  a  decent 
and  respectful  discussion  of  the  soundness  of  the  opinion,  and  the  subject'^naUer 
had  not  been  still  subjudice  in  the  same  tribunal,  though  in  different  names ,  and 
in  a  different  tribunal  between  the  same  parties^  the  liberty  of  the  press  might 
have  been  successfully  invoked  for  its  protection.  But  it  is  no  such  discussion. 
It  is  no  discussion  at  all.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  reason  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  publication  consists  entirely  of  a  tissue  of  assumptions y  which  it  im- 
putes to  the  Judge,  not  one  of  which  is  true  in  point  of  fact,  in  the  light  in  which 
it  is  presented  ;  several  of  which  are  directly  the  reverse  of  what  th»  Judge  did 
decide  ;  and  several  others  the  pure  coinage  of  the  author's  own  brain,  having 
DO  foundation  whatever,  either  in  the  opinion  or  the  case. 

To  a  person  acquainted  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  opinion,  (as  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  address  that  this  honorable  House  shall  be,  and  without  which 
it  will  be  impossible  that  they  can  decide  intelligently  on  the  subject  before 
them,)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  assumptions  thus  imputed  to  the  Judge,  rise  in  a 
sort  of  ascending  cH  'oj  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  increasing  in  absurdity 
as  they  advance,  and  some  of  them  so  glaringly  and  ridiculously  absurd,  as  to 
have  satisfied  any  reader,  who  believed  the  statement,  that  the  Judge  was  to- 
tally destitute  either  of  common  sense  or  common  honesty.  Indeed,  the  author 
has  taken  care  to  spice  the  publication  with  divers  covert  insinuations  to  this  eC- 
feet,  as  if  afraid  that  the  mere  chargie  of  these  preposterous  assumptions  on  the 
Judge  would  not  be  enough  to  awaken  the  contempt  of  the  reader,  without  the 
aid  of  this  further  quickening. 

It  is  true  there  is  nothing  gross  in  the  language  of  the  publication  ;  for  vulgar 
ribaldry  is  not  the  language  of  a  satirist  who  understands  his  art.  It  was  not 
the  form  but  the  substance  which  the  court  considered  and  treated  as  a  contempt 
It  was  the  string  of  legal  absurdities  imputed  to  the  court,  calculated  to  excite 
the  contempt  and  indignation  of  the  public  at  large  against  the  tribunal ;  to  pre- 
judice the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  the  same  character  yet  re- 
maining for  decision  before  the  same  court ;  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the 
suitors  in  the  purity  and  intelligence  of  the  tribunal  before  which  the  claims 
were  depending  ;  to  awaken  their  resentment  against  the  Judge,  who  ak>ne 
composed  the  court,  and  thus  to  restrain  the  court  in  the  free,  and  fearless,  and 
independent  exercise  of  its  judgment  in  the  remaining  cases  : — It  is  this  which 
was  considered,  and  which  t5  stiil  considered,  as  a  contempt  of  the  court,  pun- 
ishable by  the  summary  process  of  attachment ;  and  this  the  more  especially, 
when  the  contempt  is  considered  as  having  been  committed  by  an  officer  of  the 
court,  pursuing  his  practice  therein  under  its  protection,  and  bound,  therefore, 
to  treat  it  and  its  decisions  with  respect. 

As  the  question  here  is,  whether  the  court  was  correct  in  regarding  the  pub- 
lication signed  ^'  A  Citizen,"  as  a  contempt,  it  becomes  important,  and,  indeed, 
indispensable,  to  understand  the  opinion  of  which  that  stricture  professes  to  be 
a  fair  analysis,  with  the  view  of  comparing  the  analysis  with  the  opiijion,  and 
thus  arriving  at  the  object  and  character  of  the  publication  ;  af\er  which,  the 
objections  will  be  considered  of  its  having  been  a  pubhcation  out  of  term  time, 
and  with  regard  to  a  case  which  had  been  finally  disposed  of  by  the  court. 

To  understand  the  opinion,  it  is  necessary  that  the  House  should  know  some- 
thing of  the  case  in  which  the  opinion  was  pronounced,  ancl  of  the  peculiar  law 
which  was  to  govern  the  decision. 

With  regard  to  the  case.    Antoine  Soalard  claimed  ten  thousand  arpents  of 
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land,  under  a  concession  made  to  him  in  1796  by  Don  Zenon  Trudeau,  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  then  called  Illinois,  and  now  Missouri. 
The  Lieutenant  Governor  resided  at  St.  Louis,  and  held  his  appointment  under 
a  commission  from  the  Governor  of  Louisiana,  residing  at  New  Orleans.  The 
form  of  the  commission  was  before  the  court,  and  does  not  specify  the  powers  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  concession  made  by  Trudeau  to  Soulard  was 
for  public  services y  and  the  kind  of  public  services  in  consideration  of  which  the 
concession  was  made,  as  they  are  to  be  collected  from  the  evidence,  (for  the 
concession  and  the  petition  on  which  it  was  founded  were  not  produced,  being 
stated  by  Soulard  to  have  been  destroyed  through  mistake,)  were  services  in  the 
various  characters  of  surveyor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  for  which,  it  was  said,  ho 
had  received  only  the  fees  of  office,  of  deputy  adjutant  for  a  time,  and  of  as* 
sistant,  or,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  stated  it,  the  right  arm  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The  questions  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  court  by  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, were,  whether  this  concession  was  legally  made  by  a  person  duly  author- 
ized to  make  it,  and  whether  there  was  any  treaty,  law,  or  ordinance,  to  which 
the  court  could  refer,  in  its  decree,  as  the  basis  of  a  confirmation  of  the  claim. 

There  was  no  treaty  affecting  the  case,  except  the  treaty  of  1803,  which  has 
been  mentioned,  and  which  left  these  questions  entirely  open. 

The  next,  and  the  main  question  was,  whether  there  was  any  Spanish  law  or 
ordinance  which  authorized  the  concession  ? 

With  regard  to  Spanish  law,  it  was  known  that,  long  before  the  acquisition 
of  Louisiana,  Spain  had  held  extensive  possessions  in  America,  and  that,  for  the 
government  of  those  possessions,  the  King  of  Spain  had  published  a  code  of 
laws,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Laws  of  the  Indies,"  of  which  the  royal  ordinance  of 
1754,  which  regulated  the  grants  of  the  royal  domain,  constituted  a  part. 

One  question  in  the  case  was,  whether,  on  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by 
Spain,  in  1762,  the  previous  laws  of  Spain,  with  regard  to  the  possessions  in  the 
Indies,  attached  at  once  upon  the  newly  acquired  province  by  their  own  proper 
force,  or  whether  the  laws  of  the  former  sovereign  remained,  until  they  should 
be  displaced  by  a  positive  edict  introducing  those  of  Spain. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  appeared  further,  that,  in  1769,  Spain,  for  the 
first  time,  took  possession  of  the  province,  under  General  O'Reilly,  who  was 
also,  by  special  commission,  invested  with  extraordinary  powers  as  Governor 
and  Captain  General  of  the  Province,  and  that,  on  the  18th  February,  1770, 
this  officer  had  promulgated  at  "New  Orleans,  the  regulations  which  bear  his 
name,  and  which  were  expressly  and  exclusively  directed  to  the  regulations  of 
grants  of  the  royal  domain.  These  regulations  differed  fundamentally  from  the 
laws  of  the  Indies.  By  the  latter,  lands  were  granted  only  on  saie^  and  with  a 
view  to  revenue  ;  by  those  of  O'Reilly,  which  looked  to  the  speedy  settlement 
of  the  province,  lands  were  given  to  settlers  in  proportion  to  their  force,  or  means 
of  cultivation,  or  to  graziers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  stock  ;  no  one 
regulation,  however,  contemplated  a^syif  of  land  cts  a  reward  for  services  of  any 
kind.  The  process  in  granting  the  lands,  too,  was  entirely  different  under  the 
regulations  of  O'Reilly  from  that  which  had  prevailed  either  under  the  antece- 
dent government  of  France,  or  that  which  prevailed  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies. 
O'Reilly  simplified  the  process  greatly,  and  placed  the  granting  power  immedi- 
ately and  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  General. 

In  the  year  1797,  Governor  Gayoso  published  additional  regulations,  pre- 
serv'mg  the  features  and  policy  of  O'Reilly's,  and  certainly  not  authorizing  the 
granting  of  lands  for  services. 

In  1798,  by  an  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  the  granting  power  was  taken  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  and  placed  in  those  of  an  Intendant,  and  Morales 
was  the  person  first  appointed  to  that  office. 

In  the  year,  1799,  he  published  his  regulations,  in  the  preamble  to  which  he 
recites,  that  he  had  examined  with  the  greatest  attention  the  regulations  of 
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O'Reilly  and  Gayoso,  as  preparatory  to  those  which  he  was  ahout  to  publish, 
giving  uo  intimation  of  the  existence  of  regulations  by  any  other  Governor. 
But  in  this  same  preamble  he  conveys  the  first  and  only  intelligience  which  the 
Judge,  or,  he  believes,  any  member  of  the  profession  had  received  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  royal  order,  affecting,  in  any  manner,  the  grant  of  lands,  posterior  in 
date  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  ;  and  he  refers  to  it  in  this  way  :  After  re- 
citing that  the  King  had  been  pleased  to  declare  and  order,  that  the  Intendant 
be  put  in  possession  of  the  privilege  to  divide  and  grant  all  kinds  of  land  belong- 
ing to  his  crown,  he  adds,  ^'  which  right,  afler  his  order  of  the  i24th  August, 
1770,  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military  government." 

The  use  which  has  been  made  of  this  order  in  the  publication  of  ^^  A  Citizen," 
and  the  necessity  of  giving  the  House  full  information  with  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  that  stricture,  renders  it  proper  that  they  should  be  further  informed 
with  regard  to  the  royal  order  of  the  24th  August,  1770. 

Morale^  had  given  notice  that  such  an  order  existed,  but  of  what  nature  or 
what  was  its  extent,  was  entirely  unknown  at  the  time  of  the  decision  of  Sou- 
lard's  case.  Morales  had  said  nothing  of  it  but  that,  under  it,  the  right  of  grant- 
ing lands  belonged  to  the  Governor,  which  was  precisely  the  effect  of  O'Reilly's 
regulations  in  the  preceding  February  ;  and  Morales  had  referred  to  these  reg- 
ulations, without  any  intimation  that  they  had  been  altered  by  the  royal  order  of 
the  August  following,  so  as  to  countenance  the  inference  that  the  sole  object  of 
the  order  might  have  been  to  confirm  O'Reilly's  regulations,  instead  of  chang- 
ing them  in  any  particular.  Since  the  decision  of  Soulard's  case,  a  copy  of  (he 
order  itself  has  been  obtained  from  Madrid,  on  the  request  of  Judge  Peck,  be- 
fore noticed,  and  it  is  discovered  that  his  conjecture  in  relation  to  the  order  was 
not  incorrect.  The  order,  as  procured  from  Spain,  is  now  in  the  Department 
of  State,  and  a  translation  of  it,  with  some  inaccuracies,  is  among  the  archives 
of  this  House,  being  ^'Document  121,  Private  Land  Claims  in  Florida,  20th 
Congress,  2d  Session,"  and  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Col.  White's 
Collection  of  the  Spanish  Land  Laws.  On  reference  to  this  document,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  royal  order  of  24th  August,  1770,  so  far  from  altering  or  enlarg- 
ing the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  is  a  simple  confirmation  of  them,  and  it  directs 
that  Louis  de  Unzaga,  the  Grovernor,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  and  his  succes- 
sors in  the  said  government,  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  distributing  the  'royal 
lands,  ^^  conforming,  in  all  respects,  as  long  as  his  Mc^esty  shall  not  make  any 
other  provisions^  to  the  said  instructions  dated  fram  thai  city,  [New  Orleans,  er- 
roneously translated  this  city,']  on  the  ISth  February  ^  of  this  year  ;'*^  this  being 
the  date  of  the  promulgation  of  O'Reilly's  regulations  at  New  Orleans.  An 
abstract  of  all  the  claims  confirmed  by  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  has  been  fur- 
nished to  the  Treasury  Departmept,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  first  grant  was 
made  by  Unzaga,  in  1771,  and  on  the  margin  of  that  abstract,  it  is  stated,  from 
that  time  down  to  a  period  just  preceding  the  regulations  of  Gayoso,  that  the 
grants  are  made  on  the  conditions  set  forth  t>  the  royal  order  of  the  18/A  Fehru^ 
ary^  1770  ;  by  which  it  is  manifest,  that  Unzaga  Qonsidered  O'Reilly's  regula- 
tions, as  thus  ratified,  with  relation  hack  to  their  date,  and  as  taking,  from  that 
date,  the  dignity  of  a  roycU  order. 

The  House  is  now  prepared  for  an  examination  of  the  opinion,  with  a  view  to 
a  comparison  of  it  with  the  representation  made  in  the  article  signed  "  A  Citizen." 

That  article  commences  with  a  misrepresentation,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  ingenuousness  to  be  expected  in  the  sequel.  The  Judge,  in  the  close  of  hs 
opinion,  in  explanation  of  the  extensive  range  which  he  had  taken  in  this  discus- 
sion, finishes  with  this  sentence  :  "  The  decision  of  most  of  the  points,  there- 
,  fore,  having  proceeded  chiefly  upon  grounds  which  had  been  little,  or  not  at  all, 
examined  in  the  argument  in  the  cause,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  remark  that 
counsel  ^NiW  not  he  excluded  from  again  stirring  any  of  the  points  which  have 
been  here  decided,  U7A/;n  they  may  hereafter  arise  in  any  other  cause,^^  No  man 
of  ordinary  intelligence  could  possibly  have  been  mistaken  in  the  meaning  of 
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this  sentence  ;  much  less  could  a  professional  man,  acquainted  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  practice  of  his  profession,  have  mistaken  it.  Now  mark  how 
the  ^'  Citizen"  takes  it  up,  in  allusion  to  this  sentence  :  for  there  is  no  other  to 
which  he  could  possibly  have  had  an  allusion.  He  says,  '^  I  observe  that,  al- 
though the  Judffe  has  thought  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim,  he  leaves  the 
grounds  of  his  decree  open  for  further  discussion.  Availing  myself  therefore^  of 
this  permissions^'*  &c.  Now,  what  reader  of  this  piece,  who  had  not  read  the 
opinion^  could  doubt  that  Judge  Peck  had  invited  and  challenged  a  discussion 
of  the  soundness  of  his  opinion  tn  the  public  prints;  an  act,  of  itself,  so  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  judicial  character,  that,  if  Judge 
Peck  had,  in  truth,  been  guilty  of  it,  (more  especially  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  undecided  claims  of  the  same  character  then  stood)  he  would  have 
proved  himself  unworthy  of  the  office  which  he  holds  ;  yet  such  is  the  imputa* 
tion  on  him  in  the  introduction  of  the  article  signed  ^'  A  Citizen." 

The  author,  as  if  conscious  of  this  perversion  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
Judge,  and  that  the  act  which  he  was  about  to  do  required  some  better  apology, 
puts  a  bold  face  on  the  matter,  and  adds,  ^^  And  connidering  the  opinion  so  pub- 
lished to  be  a  fair  subject  of  examination  to  every  citizen  who  feels  himself  in- 
terested in,  or  aggrieved  by,  its  operation,  I  beg  leave  to  point  the  public  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  principal  errors  which  I  think  that  I  have  discovered  in  it." 

It  was  not,  then,  for  the  candid  purpose  of  convincing  the  Judge  of  his  error, 
and  inducing  him  respectfully  to  reconsider  his  opinion  in  reference  to  any  fu- 
ture claim  involving  the  same  principles ;  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing redress  in  the  particular  case,  because  that  had  been  sought  by  appeal  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  where  all  errors  committed  by  the  Judge  below  could  be 
legally  and  regularly,  and  without  any  breach  of  respect,  pointed  out  and  re- 
dressed j  but  for  the  purpose  of  disburthening  the  griefs  of  an  injured  party 
(whose  griefs  had,  at  that  very  time,  been  carried  by  appeal  to  the  court  of  last 
resort,  and  were  there  depending,)  and  pointing  the  public  attention  to  the  er- 
rors committed  by  the  Judge,  that  this  article  was  published.     But  why  point 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  errors  at  this  time,  and  in  this  form  ?     Not 
with  reference  to  the  case  of  Soulard,  because  that  had  been  decided,  and  the 
errors  of  that  decision,  if  any  had  been  committed,  were^n  the  proper  course 
for  redress.     If  it  was  with  reference  to  Snulard's  case,  therefore,  the  motive 
could  have  been  no  other  than  one  of  personal  vengeance  against  the  court,  or 
the  Judge  of  the  court,  and  this  perfectly  wanton  and  unnecessary,  so  far  as  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  claim  is  concerned  ;  because,  if  the  decision  had  been  the 
other  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  United  States  would  have  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court.     But  we  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  all  scrutiny 
into  motives,,  because  Mr.  Lawless,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, has  stated  that  the  object  of  the  publication  was  to  produce  an  effect, 
not  on  Soulard's  claim,  but  on  other  claims  in  which  he  was  counsel,  and  which 
were  still  depending  before  the  Court.     His  evidence  on  this  subject  is  of  so 
singular  a  character,  as  to  call  for  particular  notice.     In  his  direct  evidence 
(page  29  of  the  report  of  the  committee)  he  says  :  ^^  In  that  case,  [Soulard's] 
1  hiui  been  vtnployed  as  counsel  for  the  petitioner  in  that  court.     I  had  also  been 
employed  in  several  other  causes  of  a  similar  character."     Here,  appearing  to 
recollect  that  the  similarity  of  the  causes  still  depending,  with  the  cause  of  Sou- 
lard, which  had  been  decided,  might  subject  his  publication  to  the  censure  of 
being  intended  to  have  an  influence  upon  causes  still  pending  in  court,  he  adds, 
"  When  I  say  a  similar  character,  I  mean,  founded  upon  unconfirmed  French 
or  Spanish  titles,      l^he  similarity  of  character  consisted  only  in  being  founded 
in  an  incomplete  title ;  because  I  consider  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  Soulard  aspc- 
culiar  and  original  in  its  leading  characteristics."     In  a  few  more  sentences, 
he  adds  •  "  Those  errors  [in  the  opinion]  appear  to  me  to  have  a  fatal  effect, »/ 
they  should  be  established  into  law,  upon  that  particular  claim,  and  upon  «'"*^^^ 
every  other  claim  that  was  presented,  or  could  be  presenUd,  to  the  court,  under  vu^ 
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law  of  1824,  which  authorized  Judge  Peck  to  adjudicate, ^^  But  if  the  claim  of 
Soulard  was  peculiar  and  origyafilMi  its  characteristics ,  how  could  the  decision 
of  that  claim  have  a,  fatal  ej^ecPj  even  if  it  should  be  established  into  law^  (which 
by  the  way  it  could  onlfi^e  byth^  affirmance  of  the  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court)  "  upon  alnooii?  every  c^lier  claim  that  was  presented  or  could  be  present- 
ed before  that  court,"  su^'other  claims  being  of  a  character  different  from  that 
of  Soulard?  The  ei^ati  of  Judge  Peck,  even  if  they  should  be  established  into 
law  by  tli^  SuprCWtK3ourt,  could  not  possibly  have  vl fated  effect  on  other  claims 
of  a  different  character,  and,  consequently,  turning  on  different  principles  ;  and 
the  leading  characteristics  of  Soulard's  claim,  we  are  assured,  were  peculiar  and 
original.  Even  although:  tkese  other  claims  of  a  different  character  were,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  be  aiefjudiccUed  by  Judge  Peck,  afler  his  errors  in  Soulard's 
case  should  have  Jbettf  established  into  law^  by  the  Supreme  Court,  still,  if,  in 
these  new  cases,  Uming  on  different  principles,  his  perverse  and  habitual  pro- 
pensity to  error  (wnich  seems  to  be  the  insinuation)  should  plunge  him  into  new 
errors,  still  those  errors  could  not  have  a  fatal  effect  while  there  was  a  court  of 
revision  above,  until  these  new  errors  should,  in  their  turn,  be  also  established 
into  law. 

The  witness  could  scarcely  have  intended  to  pay  Judge  Peck  so  high  a  com- 
pliment, as  to  imply  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  would  follow 
his  track  through  all  these  causes,  and  establish  his  errors  into  law  as  fast  as  he 
should  commit  them. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  witness  was  embarrassed  by  bis  consciousness,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  point  decided  in  Soulard's  case  identified  it  with  others  still 
depending  in  court,  and  that  the  nominal  attack  on  that  decision,  not  only  had 
an  immediate  bearing  on  cases  still  sub  judice^  but  that  its  public  effect  was  in- 
tended for  these  cases  alone^  and  not  for  that  which  had  been  decided  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  desirous  of  screening  himself  under  a  supposed  principle 
of  law,  that,  as  the  case  which  was  the  subject  of  his  publication,  had  been 
finally  decided,  and  had  passed  out  of  the  court,  having  lefl  no  kindred  cases 
behind  it,  he  was  no  longer  subject  to  the  process  of  attachment  for  a  contempt 
in  having  made  a  publication  with  regard  to  a  case  still  pending  before  the  court. 
We  have  a  further  Elucidation  of  this  subject  in  his  cross  examination,  at  page 
35  of  the  report.     He  is  there  asked  whether  he  had  not  an  interest  in  Soulara's 
case,  and  in  other  unconfirmed  claims  brought  or  to  be  brought  before  the 
court  ?     He  answers,  that  he  had.     He  is  asked  again,  "  Were  there  not  a 
number  of  causes  before  the  court  at  the  time  of  the  publication,  depending  up- 
on  the  principles  of  that  determined^  and  involving  other  principles  not  decided  in 
that  case  ?"     He  answers,  "  Ibelieve  there  were^     And  yet  he  had  before  said, 
that  the  leading  characteristics  of  Soulard's  f  ase  were  peculiar  and  nriginai^  and 
that  it  had  no  similarity  with  any  ot  hercases,  except  the  being  an  incomplete  claim. 
He  is  asked,  again,  "  Were  there  not  other  causes  depending,  involving  other 
principles  than  those  decided,  the  merits  of  which  were  attempted  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  public  in  the  publication  ?  "     This  pinching  question  he  answers  in  the 
following  words  :  "  My  object  in  the  publication  was  to  show  that  Judge  Peck 
had  taken  several  positions,  in  doctrine  and  in  fact,  which,  should  *.  ey  be  sus- 
tained, would,  in  my  opinion,  be  fatal  to  the  great  majority  of  the  claims,  and 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  erroneous.     I  was  counsel  in  a  great  number  of  the 
claims  depending  at  the  date  of  the  article.  ^^ 

We  have  here,  under  the  pressure  of  this  question,  a  readmission  of  the  fact 
that  the  postttons  taken  by  Judge  Peck  in  Soulard's  case  were  fatal  to  the  great 
moforxty  of  the  claims,  which  they  could  be  upon  no  other  principle  than  their 
tdenttty ;  and  that  the  object  of  the  publication  was  to  show  that  such  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  decision  on  the  pending  claims,  some  of  which  had  been  pre- 
viously admitted  to  depend  on  the  very  principles  settled  in  Soulard's  case. 

We  have  here  the  avowed  object  of^  the  publication,  and  a  key  to  that  sen- 
tence  m  the  exordium  to  the  "Citizen,"  which  has  led  to  this  commentaiy. 
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The  writer  proposes  to  point  the  attention  of  the  public  to  some  of  the  principal 
errors  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  totVA  a  view  to  affect  the  opinion  of  that  public 
teith  relation  to  the  claims  which  were  still  pending.     More  of  this  hereafter. 

The  author  proceeds  :  ^^  In  doing-  so,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  little  more  thaD 
an  enumeration  of  those  errors^  without  entering  into  any  demonstration  or  rea^ 
soning  on  the  subject.  This  would  require  more  space  than  a  newspaper  allows^ 
and^  besides y  is  not  (as  regards  most  of  the  points)  absolutely  necessary  V  In 
this,  at  least,  the  author  is  correct ;  and  he  has  stated  his  proposition  in  a  tone 
so  subdued  as  to  give  it  all  the  effect  of  the  keenest  irony  :  for,  if  the  Judge 
had  really  made  the  assumptions  which  the  author  has  imputed  to  him,  not  only 
was  demonstration  wholly  unnecessary,  but  their  absurdity  is  so  glaring  as  to 
have  rendered  all  reasoning  to  prove  it,  folly  and  insult  to  the  understanding  of 
the  reader.  The  author's  fault  consists,  not  in  failing  to  demonstrate  that  what 
he  has  alleged  would  have  been  error,  but  in  stating,  in  the  confident  tone  which 
he  has  assumed,  and  which  is  so  well  calculated  to  impose  on  the  reader,  that 
the  errors  which  he  specifies  were,  in  fact,  committed  by  the  Judge,  when,  in 
truth,  the  opinion  warrants  no  such  statement. 

The  questions  on  this  part  of  the  case  are — 

1.  Whether  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  misrepresented  in  the  article  signed 
"  A  Citizen  ; "  and 

^.  Whether  this  misrepresentation  was  a  contempt,  for  which  the  offender 
was  liable  to  an  attachment,  and  to  be  put  to  answer  interrogatories. 

The  Judge  maintains  |he  affirmative  of  both  these  propositions  :  and  now  to 
the  proof. 

The  charging  part  of  the  article  proceeds  in  these  words  :  '^  Judge  Peck,  in^ 
this  opinion,  seems  to  me  to  have  erred  in  the  following  assumptions^  as  welT 
of  fact  as  of  doctrine  : 

^M.  That,  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-delegate  was  prohibited  from 
making  a  jzrant  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered.^'* 

The  Judge  affirms  that  he  made  no  such  assumption^  and  took  no  sncYi position. 

In  his  examination  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  accusing  witness 
produced  the  newspapers  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  and  his  strictures, 
respectively,  were  published,  having  marked,  as  he  says,  the  passages  in  each, 
so  as  to  place  in  juxtaposition  the  charge  and  its  correspondent  proof;  and,  in 
support  of  his  first  charge,  he  is  thus  discovered  to  rely  on  the  following  sen- 
tence in  the  Judge's  opinion  :  ^'  He,  the  sub-delegate,  is  not  made  the  judge  of 
the  value  of  services  of  the  nature  of  those  upon  which  the  concession  in  ques- 
tion is  alleged  to  have  been  issued." 

Now,  it  is  mtoifest  that  the  single  sentence  in  the  opinion  on  which  the  ac- 
cuser relies  to  support  his  first  charge,  disproves  it.  The  charge  accuses  the 
Judge  of  assuming,  '^  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-delegate  was  pro^ 
hibited  from  making  a  grant  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  or  to  be  render- 
eef."  What  reader  would  not  understand  from  this  statement  that  the  Judge 
bad  declared  that  ordinance  to  contain  sl  positive  prohibition  on  the  sub-delegate 
from  making  a  grant  in  conersidation  of  services  of  any  kind,  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered  f  The  charge  is  direct  and  express,  as  to  the  prohibition ;  general  and 
universaiy  as  to  the  services :  whereas  the  sentence  quoted  from  the  opinion  avers 
no  more  than  that,  by  that  ordinance,  the  sub-delegate  was  not  made  the  judge 
of  the  value  of  services  of  the  nature  of  those  on  which  8oulard^s  concession  is  a*- 
leged  to  have  been  issued;  which  implies^that  there  were  services  of  which  the  sub- 
delegate  was,  by  that  ordinance,  made  the  judge  ;  and  thus  disproves  the  sweep- 
ing^charge  in  the  article. 

%ut  is  this  a  proper  mode  of  representing  the  opinion  of  a  Judge  ?  tearing  a 
single  sentence  from  the  context,  and  then  misrepresenting  even  that  single  sen- 
tence ?  No  court  would  suffer  evidence  to  be  thus  garbled,  nor  an  authority  to 
be  thus  mangled  ;  and  the  counsel  who  should  attempt  it  would  do  it  at  the  peril 
of  his  character.     The  sentence  quoted  belongs  to  an  important  discussion,  of 
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a  higher  character,  the  whole  of  which  must  be  taken  together,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  meaning  of  the  Judge. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimant  had  maintained  that  the  royal  order  was  in  force 
in  Louisiana,  and  that  this  concession  authorized  the  reward  for  services  which 
had  been  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  Trudeau,  to  Soulard.  The  first 
question  was  examined  by  the  Judge  at  much  length,  and  by  all  the  lights  with- 
in his  reach.  The  discussion  extends  from  page  5  to  12  of  the  report  of  the 
committee.  His  conclusion  is,  that  the  order  was  not  in  force  in  that  province 
until  partially  introduced  hy  Morales.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  takes 
up  the  powers  of  the  sub-delegate  under  that  order.  He  shows  that  the  order 
professed  to  detail  the  whole  duties  and  powers  of  that  officer,  and  did  detail 
them  with  minute  specification  ;  giving  all  his  duties  and  powers  to  sei/ and  com" 
pound  for  land,  in  every  supposable  case  ;  and,  with  regard  to  granting  land  in 
reward  of  services^  recognizing  that  power  only  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  sec- 
tions of  the  order,  by  which  the  Judge  admitted  that  the  sub-delegate  was  au- 
thorized to  grant  land  as  a  reward  for  the  services  therein  mentioned.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  order  professed  to  give  the  whole  powers  of  the  sub-delegates^ 
and  gave  no  power  to  give  lands  as  a  reward  for  services,  except  in  the  cases 
mentioned  in  those  sections,  his  conclusion  was,  that  the  ordinance  contained  no 
authority  to  a  sub-delegate  to  grant  lands  in  reward  of  any  other  services,  of 
which  description  were  those  rendered  by  Soulard.  The  question  was  not  whe- 
ther the  order  prohibited  such  a  grant  as  this,  but  whether  it  authorized  it.  The 
claimant,  relying  on  that  order,  was  bound  to  show  that  it  authorized  it,  so  as  to 
enable  the  court  to  refer,  in  its  decree,  to  that  order,  as  the  basis  of  confirma- 
tion. He  did  not  show  it  :  for  there  was  no  such  authority  there  ;  and  this  was 
all  that  the  court  said  on  this  point.  The  whole  paragraph  from  which  the  com- 
plainant has  taken  his  sentence  is  found  in  page  1^.  And  this  conclusion,  thus 
reached  by  a  process  of  reasoning  on  the  order,  which  seems  irrefragable,  is 
gravely  perverted  by  the  accuser  into  an  assumption^  on  the  part  of  the  Judge, 
that,  ^^  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-delegate  was  prohibited  from  making  a 
grant  tfi  consideration  of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered, ^^ 

If  it  should  be  suggested  that  ^^  A  Citizen,"  although  his  language  is  general 
as  to  all  services^  must  be  considered  as  meaning  the  kind  of  services,  on  which 
the  concession  in  Sou  lard's  case  was  founded,  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  he 
must  be  considered  as  meaning  whatever  a  Yeader  of  that  article  must  have  un- 
derstood him  to  mean. 

If  he  had  stated  in  the  article  the  kind  of  services  on  which  Soulard's  conces- 
sion was  founded,  and  limited  his  charge  to  those  services,  there  would  have 
been  no  complaint.  If  the  Judge's  opinion  had  been  contained  in  the  same 
number  of  the  same  paper,  or  had  ever  appeared  in  a  previous  number  of  that 
paper,  there  might  be  some  color  for  the  excuse.  But  it  had  never  appeared 
in  that  paper  at  all ;  in  all  probability  had  never  been  seen  nor  read  by  a  sub- 
scriber to  that  paper  ;  the  apology,  therefore,  must  be  deemed  inadmissible,  and 
the  misrepresentation  inexcusable. 

But  there  is  something  still  more  serious  in  this  misrepresentation.  It  is  in 
proof  that  there  were  in  Missouri  many  other  grants  depending  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples with  Soulard's  :  that  is,  grants  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  reward  of 
services.  At  the  time  of  the  decision  in  Soulard's  case,  it  was  the  universal 
impression  that  we  were  not  in  possession  of  all  the  orders,  decrees,  and  com- 
missions, from  Spain,  which  bore  on  the  land  titles  in  that  State  ;  and  hopes 
were  entertained  by  every  liberal  man,  that  although  as  yet  nothing  had  come 
to  light  in  support  of  those  claims,  discoveries  might  thereafter  be  made  which 
would  support  them.  The  idea  that  any  known  order  contained  sl  positive  pro- 
hibition on  those  grants,  never  had  been  suggested,  nor  entered  any  mind.  Yet 
this  first  charge  presents  Judge  Peck  to  the  whole  body  of  those  claimants,  as 
the  extinguisher  of  their  last  hope,  by  representing  him  as  having  assumed  that 
the  order  of  1754  did  contain  a  prohibition  on  all  those  grants  for  services.     Had 
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the  author  even  qualified  this  unjust  and  incorrect  charge,  by  stating  the  fact 
that  Judge  Peck  had  also  held  that  the  ordinance  was  not  in  force  in  Louisiana, 
he  would  have  relieved,  in  some  degree,  the  pressure  of  this  charge.  But  this 
opinion  of  the  Judge  he  keeps  out  of  view  ;  thus  leaving  the  public,  whom  he 
professed  it  to  be  his  intention  to  inform,  under  the  impression  that  the  order 
was  in  force  in  Louisiana,  and  that  it  contained  a  prohibition,  which  abolished 
these  claims. 

To  make  the  misreprese^itation  still  more  injurious  to  the  court,  the  order  of 
1754  was  then  public,  and  any  man  who  conld  read  was  able  to  see  that  it  con- 
tained no  such  prohibition^  and  consequently,  that  the  Judge  who,  according  to 
the  author,  had  assumed  that  it  did,  must  be  either  a  dolt  or  a  knave  :  for  no 
man  whom  ^'  A  Citizen  "  should  lead  to  the  perusal  of  that  order,  would  look 
for  more  than  the  author's  charge  had  put  him  to  inquire  into,  to  wit,  whether 
it  contained  ihe  prohibition '\vk  question  ;  and,- finding  no  such  prohibition  there, 
he  would  be  very  ready,  (more  especially  if  he  were  one  of  the  numerous  hold- 
ers of  concessions  for  services)  to  unite  in  the  cry  of  impeachment  against 
Judge  Peck.  ■ 

The  next  assumption  imputed  to  the  Judge  by  the  article  is, "  2.  That  a  sub- 
delegate  in  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub-delegate  as  contemplated  by  the  above  or- 
dinance.'^ 

Judge  Peck  requests  the  House  to  consider  for  a  moment,  how  a  reader  of 
this  article,  who  had  never  seen  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  and  who  knew  no 
more  of  the  case  than  ^^  A  Citizen"  had  chosen  to  communicate,  would  proba- 
bly understand  this  charge  ?  How  else  could  such  an  one  understand  it,  but 
that  a  sub-delegate  was  not  a  sub-delegate  ;  since  the  additional  words  ^^  as 
contemplated  by  that  ordinance,"  being  unintelligible  to  a  reader  no  otherwise 
informed  than  by  that  article,  could  have  conveyed  no  explanatory  or  qualify- 
ing idea.  Even  to  a  more  acute  and  reflecting  reader,  who  had  only  that  article 
before  him,  the  charge  could  convey  no  other  meaning.  For  the  previous 
charge  was  calculated  to  leave  the  erroneous  impression,  that  the  Jud^^e  had 
admitted  the  ordinance  of  1754  to  be  in  force  in  Louisiana  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear by  that  article  that  the  power  of  a  sub-delegate  under  that  order,  then  in 
force  in  Louisiana,  was  in  question.  Combining  the  two  charges,  therefore, 
the  impression  to  such  a  reader,  not  otherwise  informed,  must  have  been,  that, 
although  that  order  was  in  force  in  Louisiana,  and  the  order  thus  in  force  re- 
cognized the  powers  o£  the  officer  called  a  sub-delegate,  yet  that  such  a  sub- 
delegate^  although  he  might  be  a  sub-delegate  anjwnere  else  in  the  Spanish 
dominions,  was  not  a  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana, 

Now,  let  this  charge  be  compared  even  with  the  single  sentence,  which  the  ac- 
cuser (according  to  his  habit)  has  quoted  from  the  opinion  in  support  of  it.  That 
sentence  is  :  "  According  to  this  evidence,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper 
Louisiana  was  not  a  sub^legate  within  the  intention  of  the  ordinance."  The 
House  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  sense  is  entirely  varied.  But  when  you  go  < 
from  this  single  detached  sentence,  to  the  entire  context  with  which  the  position 
is  f^nd  connected,  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  controvert  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  and  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  believe  that  any  man  who 
had  intended  to  represent  the  opinion  of  the  court  with  candor,  could  have  so 
perverted  his  sense,  or  made  an  error  out  of  his  position. 

The  decision  of  the  Judge  on  this  snbject  will  be  found  in  pages  9,  10,  and 
11,  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  By  a  reference  to  these  pages  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  question  under  discussion,  was  the  great  question  whether  the  or- 
der of  1754  was  in  force  in  Louisiana. 

Among  other  arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  not  in  force  in  that  province,  the 
Judge  relies  on  the  different  organizations  and  powers  of  the  ofiicers  employed 
in  grants  of  the  royal  domain. 

ft  is  in  this  connexion,  and  with  reference  to  this  question,  that  he  is  inquir- 
ing into  the  different  modes  of  appointing  sub-delegates  under  the  order  of  1754, 
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and  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  who  acted  as  8ub<-delegate 
under  the  arrangements  which  prevailed  in  this  province. 

He  quotes  the  first  section  of  the  ordinance  of  1754,  to  show  that,  from  the 
date  of  that  order,  the  power  of  appointing  sub-delegate  Judges  to  sell  and  com- 
promise for  the  lands,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  Viceroys  and  Presidents  of 
the  royal  Audiencias,  who  were  required  to  send  them  their  appointment  or  com- 
mission, with  an  authentic  copy  of  the  regulation. 

He  also  notices  the  provision  of  that  ordinance,  that  the  Viceroys  and  Pres- 
idents should  be  obliged  to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
universal  despatch  of  the  Indies  for  their  approbation,  and  that  the  sub-dele- 
gates so  appomted,  might  sub-delegate  their  commissions  to  otliers.  He  then 
proceeds  thus  : 

^^  This  section  prescribes  the  authority  by  which  alone  a  sub-delegate  can  be 
appointed.  It  gives  to  the  Viceroys  and  Presidents  of  the  Audiencias  the  excbt^ 
sive  power  of  making  those  appointments  ;  makes  them  the  exclusive  judges  of 
the  places  and  districts  where  such  appointments  may  be  necessary )  and  vests 
the  sub-delegates  with  power  to  sub-delegate  their  commissions  to  others  for 
the  distant  provinces  and  places  of  their  stations. 

^^  Had  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  his  appointment,  as  sub- 
delegate  from  the  Viceroys  or  Presidents  of  the  Audiencias  ?  or  had  he  a  sub- 
delegation  from  one  so  appointed  ?  It  has  been  proved,  on  behalf  of  the 
petitioners,  that  he  had  not.  The  evidence  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Upper  Louisiana  to  thip  point,  is,  that  he  and  his  predecessors  acted  as  sub-del- 
egates, without  any  commission  as  such  ;  that  he  and  they  performed  the  func- 
tions of  that  office  in  virtue  of  their  commission  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  which 
bsued  from  the  Governor  General  of  Louisiana  ;  that  the  practice  in  other  parts 
of  the  province,  in  this  respect,  was  the  same  as  in  Upper  Louisiana  ;  in  all, 
the  Lieutenant  Governors  were  ex  ojficioj,  sub-delegates.  An  appointment 
from  the  Viceroys  or  Presidents  of  the  Audiencias  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors 
to  be  sub-delegates,  is  not  permitted  to  be  inferred  from  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  that  office  ;  the  absence  of  such  appointment,-  as  well  as  the  authority 
in  virtue  of  which  the  duties  of  the  office  were  assumed,  having  been  proved." 

According  to  this  evidence,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  was 
not  a  sub-delegate  within  the  intention  of  the  ordinance.  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear,  than  that  a  concession  of  lands  by  a  Lieutenant  Grovernor,  who  had  not 
been  appointed  a  sub-delegate  by  the  authority  prescribed  in  the  recited  section 
of  the  ordinance,  can  be  allowed  to  possess  any  validity,  if  that  ordinance  be  can^ 
sidered  as  having  been  in  force. 

The  House  will  perceive  that  the  proposition  which  the  Judge  was  maintain- 
ing, was,  that  the  royal  order  of  1754  was  not  in  force  in  Louisiana.  This  first 
argument  is,  that  the  great  and  almost  sole  purpose  of  that  order  was  to  make 
scdes  of  lands  for  revenue,  and  not  gifts,  Whereas,  in  Louisiana^  lands  were 
given  to  encourage  settlement  and  cultioation. 

The  second  argument  is,  that,  if  that  order  had  been  there  in  force,  the  sub- 
delegate  must  have  been  appointed  in  conformity  with  it,  that  is,  by  the  Yicepoys 
and  Presidents  of  Audiencias,  and  with  the  other  solemn  sanctians  thrown  around 
that  appointment  by  that  order  ;  and  that  the  sub-delegate,  so  appointed,  would 
also  have  had  the  important  power  communicated  by  that  order,  of  sub-delega- 
ting his  powers  to  others  :  whereas,  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  in  the  case  of 
Soulard,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  not  appointed  by  those  authorities  ; 
that  his  appointment  was  accompanied  by  no  such  sanctions  ;  and  that  he  had 
no  power  of  sub-delegation.  The  conclusion  of  the  Judge,  therefore,  was,  that 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  not  a  sub-delegate,  deriving  his  powers  from  the 
order  of  1754,  and  that  the  powers  of  a  subndelegate  could  not  be  asserted  for 
him,  under  the  authority  of  that  order. 

It  is  submitted  to  the  House,  that  this  train  of  reasoning  is  entirely  fair,  and 
the  conclusion  safely  and  candidly  drawn,  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
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than  the  impression  which  would  have  been  made  by  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Judge's  opinion,  and  that  which  must  have  been  made  by  the  second  charge  in 
the  article  of ''  A  Citizen,"  who  gives  a  result  in  his  own  language,  in  which 
he  presents  An  absurdity  to  the  mind  of  a  reader,  not  otherwise  Informed,  and 
which  absurdity  he  imputes  as  an  cLssumptioHj  to  the  Judge. 

The  third  assumption  imputed  to  the  Judge,  is,  '^that  O'Reilly's  regulations, 
made  in  February^  1770,  can  be  considered  as  demonstrative  of  the  extent  of 
the  granting  power  of  either  the  Governor  General,  or  the  sub-delegates  under 
the  Koyal  order  oi  August^  1770. 

The  House  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that,  in  the  ^^  Missouri  Advocate  and 
St  Louis  Enquirer,"  in  which  this  article  first  appeared,  the  dates  of  February 
and  August  were  printed  in  italics,  though  this  is  not  noticed  in  the  printing  of 
the  report  of  the  committee.  The  fact  is  important,  because  it  shows  the  man- 
ifest design  of  the  writer  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  absurdity  im- 
puted to  the  Judge,  of  considering  the  previous  regulations  of  O'Reilly  as  de- 
monstrative of  the  extent  of  the  subsequent  order  of  the  king. 

Now,  although  the  recent  production  of  the  order  of  August,  1770,  has  ren- 
dered it  manifest  that  this  order  has  made  no  addition  to  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  would  have  been  no  mistake  even  if 
the  Judge  had  taken  the  ground  imputed  to  him  :  yet,  as  the  extent  of  the  or- 
der of  August,  1770,  was  not  known  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  the  assumptiim 
imputed  to  the  Judge  would  have  been  an  absurdity^  and  was  obviously  intended 
by  the  publication  to  be  held  up  to  the  community  as  an  absurdity.  But  the  im- 
putation is  ufljust ;  the  ground  taken  by  the  Judge,  and  the  reasoning  m  sup« 
port  of  it.  are  to  be  found  in  pages  12  and  13  of  the  report  of  the  committee. 

The  effect  of  that  reasoning  is  this  :  that,  although  it  was  unknown  what  pow- 
er or  discretion  that  order  vested  in  the  Governor  General,  yet,  as  grants  con- 
tinued to  be  made  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  oTf  O'Reilly,  the  fair  infer- 
ence was,  that  those  regulations  were  not  in  conflict  with  the  subsequent  order. 
The  language  of  the  Judge  on  this  subject,  in  page  Id,  is  this  :  *^  that  the  reg- 
ulations of  O'Reilly  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  order  of  the  king,  of  1770, 
does  not  appear  to  affect  their  authority.  There  would  not,  necessarily,  be  such 
a  repugnancy  between  this  order  and  those  regulations,  as- to  annul  the  latter. 
The  subsequent  sanction  of  these,  and  the  presumption  oCtheir  being  authorized, 
thence  arising,  roust  be  considered  sufficient  to  give  them  the  authority  of  law, 
whether  the  power  to  make  them  was  comprised  in  the  general  and  extraordina- 
ry powers  given  to  the  Grovernor  Greneral  O'Reilly,  previous  to  the  order  of 
1770,  or  not." 

This  ccMDSonance  between  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  of  February,  and  the 
royal  order  of  August  following,  which  was,  at  the  time,  a  mere  inference  of 
the  Judge,  by  reasoning,  has  since  proved,  by  the  production  of  the  order,  to 
have  been  the  fact.  But,  apart  from  this  consideration,  the  Judge  submits  it  to 
the  candor  of  the  House,  whether  his  reasoning  upon  the  subject,  as  found  in 
his  opinion,  is  fairly  and  respectfully,  or  even  decently,  presented  by  the  third 
charge  in  the  article  of  '^  A  Citizen." 

The  next  assumption  imputed  to  the  Judge,  is  in  these  words  :  4th.  ^'  That 
the  royal  order  of  August,  1770,  (as  recited  or  referred  to  in  the  preamble  to 
the  regulations  oCMoraleSy  of  July,  1799,)  related  exclusively  to  the  Governor 

Generad." 

The  court  did  not  assume  or  decide,  that  the  order  of  1770  related  exdusioely 
to  the  Governor  General ;  nor  did  it  exclude  the  idea  that  the  order  might  have 

related  to  others. 

The  words  of  the  opinion,  are  :  "  We  have  the  testimony  of  Morales^  the  in- 
tendant,  in  the  preamble  to  his  regulations,  that  the  power  to  grant  lands  be- 
lonced  to  the  civil  and  military  government,  after  the  order  of  the  -^th  of  Au- 
go^    1770.      The  powers  of  the  civil  and  mUitary  government  both  center ea  m 
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the  Governor  General.     To  him  belonged  the  power  to  divide  and  grant  lands 
in  virtue  of  this  order." 

It  is  submitted,  that,  to  this  extent,  the  inference  is  fairly  drawn  from  the  pre- 
amble of  Morales.  Had  the  Judge  carried  his  inference  to  the  extent  imputed 
by  the  charge,  it  would  have  been  absurd  ;  and  it  does  not  mitigate  the  con- 
tempt intended  by  the  charge,  that  the  order,  since  received,  would  have  justi- 
fied the  inference  to  its  whole  extent ;  because,  at  the  time  of  the  decision,  the 
precise  character  of  this  order  was  unknown,  and  was  generally  believed  to  have 
been  more  comprehensive  than  it  has  since  been  found  to  be. 

The  next  assumption  imputed  to  the  Judge,  is  in  these  words  :  5th.  ^'  That 
the  word  '  mercedes^^  in  the  ordinance  of  1754,  which,  in  the  Spanish  language, 
means  ^gifts^^  can  be  narrowed  by  anything  in  that  ordinance  or  in  any  oth- 
er law,  to  the  idea  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to  an  informer,  and  much 
less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money." 

The  court  made  no  such  assumption.  This  misrepresentation  was  manifestly 
intended  to  mislead  j  and  the  terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  can  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  contempt  intended  to  be  thrown  upon  the  court  by  the  charge. 

The  only  light  in  which  this  charge  could  have  struck  the  mind  of  the  reader 
of  the  article,  is  this :  Mercedes,  in  the  Spanish  language,  means  gifts^  and  no- 
thing more  ;  the  ordinance  authorizes  the  officer  to  make  gifts  without  any  re- 
servation ;  and  yet  this  sapient  Judge  has  decided  that  this  unlimited  power  to 
make  giftSj  authorizes  and  means  only  gifts  to  Indians  or  rewards  to  informers ; 
and  moreover,  that  gifts  means  a  sale  for  money.  That  such  must  have  been 
the  understanding,  and  was  intended  by  the  writer  to  be  the  understanding  of 
every  reader  of  his  article,  must  be  obvious  to  every  candid  mind  ;  and  yet  there 
is  not  one  word  of  the  charge  thus  imputed  to  the  Judge,  which  is  founded  in 
truth. 

To  enable  the  House  to  appreciate  justly  the  character  of  this  misrepresent- 
ation, it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  word  mercedes  occurs  in  the  preamble  to 
the  royal  regulation  of  1754,  of  which  there  is  a  translation  in  the  appendix  to 
the  land  laws,  compiled  under  the  resolution  of  this  House,  page  973,  and  where 
it  will  be  observed  that  this  word  mercedes  is  translated,  not  gifts,  but  grants. 
It  is  the  closing  sentence  of  the  preamble,  and  is  in  these  words  :  ^'  I  have  there^ 
fore  resolved,  that  in  the  {mercedes)  grants,  sales  and  compromises  of  royal  cul- 
tivated and  uncultivated  lands,  now  made,  or  which  shall  hereafter  be  made,  the 
provisions  of  the  regulation  {this  regulation)  shall  be  faithfully  observed  and  ex- 
ecuted." This  translation  was  made  by  a  person  chosen  by  the  government, 
who,  of  course,  had  no  interest  in  perverting  the  sense. 

In  Col.  White's  collection,  the  word  mercedes  is  rendered  by  the  same  Eng- 
lish word  grants.  In  the  government  translation  before  the  court  at  the  time 
of  the  decision  in  Soulard's  case,  it  was  rendered  grants.  The  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  like  that  of  all  other  words  which  have  more  than 
one  meaning,  depends  on  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  connexfon 
in  which  it  is  found.  In  the  present  case,  we  see  that  the  translator  of  the  gov- 
ernment considered  it,  when  applied  to  the  disposition  of  the  royal  lands,  to  mean 
grants ;  and  his  view  of  the  subject  is  strongly  countenanced  by  the  general 
'character  of  the  ordinance,  and  especially  by  the  first  sentence  of  the  section 
which  immediately  follows  the  sentence  just  quoted,  where,  in  the  general  defi- 
nition of  the  powers  of  the  sub-delegate,  the  word  mercedes  is  dropped.  The 
sentence  is  this  :  '^  That,  from  the  date  of  this,  my  royal  order,  the  power  of 
appointing  sub-delegates  Judges  to  sell  and  compromise  for  the  lands,"  &c.  The 
Judge  has  not  the  command  of  any  law  dictionary  of  the  Spanish  language,  to 
ascertain  the  technical  sense  of  that  word. 

In  the  general  dictionaries  the  sense  is  various.  Baretti,  (octavo  edition, 
London,  1809,)  defines  merced  to  mean  courtesy,  favor,  kindness y  reward;  and 
in  the  phrase  annexed  to  his  definition,  as  explanatory  of  the  last  sense,  he  has 
this  :  '^  Servira  un  senor  a  merced,  to  serve  a  great  man  without  any  salary,  and 
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to  be  rewarded  at  his  pleasure. '^  Cubi,  (Baltimore,  1823,  dnodecimo,)  defines 
merred  to  mean  wages,  gift,  pleasure,  Gallet,  in  his  Spanish,  French,  and  Latin 
Dictionary,  (Lyons,  1790,  quarto,)  defines  it  first  salaire,  prir,  du  travail,  Latin 
merces;  i.  e.  salary,  price  of  labor,  wages,  and  next  Grace,  hienfait  accorda  par 
le  rot,     Latin  Gratia,  i.  e.faoar,  benefit  accorded  by  the  king — kindness. 

Now  it  is  of  a  word  ivhose  significations  are  thus  various,  and  which,  in  the 
very  instance  before  the  court,  had  been  rendered,  by  the  translator  of  the  gov- 
ernment, grants,  that  the  author  informs  his  readers  the  meaning  is  gifts ;  thus 
presenting  the  idea  that  this  was  the  only  and  undisputed  meaning 'of  the  word  : 
and  this  unwarrantable  assumption  he  makes  f<Mr  the  purpose  of  caricaturing 
the  opinion  of  the  court  into  a  revolting  absurdity. 

It  will  be  found,  on  reference  to  the  opinion  itself,  that  the  argument  of  the 
Judge  is  this  :'The  royal  order  of  1754,  was,  according  to  my  judgment,  not  in 
force  in  Louisiana,  but  if  you  insist  that  it  was,  and  that  it  must  govern  this  case, 
you  must  bring  the  case  within  the  ordinance.  Your  argument  is,  that  the  word 
merredes,  in  the  preamble,  brings  the  case  within  it.  To  which  I  answer.  1st. 
That  the  preamble,  in  which  this  word  is  found,  neither  gives  nor  grants  any- 
thing, itself,  nor  directs  any  to  be  given  or  granted  by  others  ;  it  is  mere  recital, 
leading  to  the  regulations  which  follow  :  ^d.  That  the  word  mercedes  does  not 
inevitably  mean  gifts;  it  has  been  translated  by  the  ofiiicerff  of  the  government, 
grants ;  it  is  capable,  also,  of  being  translated  rewards.  It  is  a  word,  therefore, 
at  best,  of  equivocal  import-  But  whether  it  mean  grants,  rewards,  or  gifts, 
the  preamble  declares,  that  all  such  as  shall  thereafter  be  made,  shall  be  made 
in  conformity  with  that  ordinance  ;  but  in  looking  through  the  ordinance,  you 
show  the  court  no  article  which  authorizes  such  a  gift  as  this. 

There  is  enough  in  the  ordinance  to  satisfy  the  word  merredes  in  either  of  the 
significations  which  has  been  given  of  it  :  if  it  mean  grants,  it  is  satisfied  by 
those  articles  which  regulate  the  grant  of  lands  on  sale  and  composition  :  if  it 
mean  rewards,  it  is  satisfied  by  those  rewards  presented  by  the  7th  and  8th 
articles,  which  offer  rewards  to  those  who  give  information  of  intruders  on  the 
public  lands  :  if  it  mean  gifts,  it  is  satisfied  by  the  second  section  of  the  ordi- 
nance and  the  laws  14  and  15  cited  therein,  which  authorize  gifts  to  the  inhab^ 
Hants  of  towns  for  pasturage  and  commons,  cLccording  to  their  wants,  and  to  the 
Indians  ;  but  in  neither  sense  do  you  show  any  part  of  the  ordinance  which  aii* 
thorizes  a  gift  like  that  which  you  claimed  for  Soulard,  Reference  is  made  to 
pages  1 1  and  12  of  the  report,  for  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  this  subject ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  obsiTvation,  that  the  author  has  entirely  omitted  in  this  charge, 
^'  the  gifts  to  inhabitants  of  towns  for  pasturage  and  commons^  according  to  their 
wants j"^^  which  the  court  admitted  might  be  made  under  the  ordinance.  Why  it 
was  omitted,  is  obvious  enough  ;  the  insertion  of  such  an  exception  might  have 
put  the  reader  on  further  inquiry,  and  would,  moreover,  have  destroyed  the  pi- 
quancy of  the  ridicule  which  arises  from  grouping  together,  in  one  short  pithy 
sentence,  Indians  and  informers  as  the  favored  objects  selected  by  the  court  for 
the  display  of  the  royal  bounty  of  Spain. 
The  court  is  next  charged  with  erroneously  making  the  assumption 

6.  ^^  That  O'Reilly's  regulations  were  in  their  terms  applicable,  or  e 
in  fact,  applied  to  or  published  in  Upper  Louisiana." 

7.  "  That  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  have  any  bearing  on  the  grant  to 
Antoine  Soulard,  or  that  such  a  grant  was  contemplated  by  them." 

8.  ^^  That  the  limitation  to  a  square  league  of  grants  to  new  settlers  in  Ope- 
lousas,  Attacapas,  and  Natchitoches,  (inthe8tb  art.  of  O'Reilly's  regulations,) 
prohibits  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana." 

In  the  argument  of  the  cause,  no  question  was  raised,  relating  to  the  publican 
tion  of  O'Reilly's  regulations  in  Upper  Louisiana ;  nor  does  the  opinion  contain 
anything  relating  thereto ;  nor  does  it  convey  an  idea  that  Soulard' s  grant  was 
contemplated  by  these  regulations.  Before  reference  is  had  to  that  part  of  the 
opinioD  to  which  these  statements  relate,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  object 
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of  the  reasoning  of  the  court  was  to  remove  all  presumption  of  the  legality  of 
the  concession,  then  in  question,  by  showing  that  an  authority  to  make  such  a 
concession,  either  in  the  form  of  law,  or  otherwise,  was  necessary  to  its  validity  : 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  regulations  of  O^Reilly,  and  also  the  genenU  policy 
of  the  Spanish  Government,  as  evinced  by  those  regulations,  and  the  regula- 
tions of  Gayoso  and  Morales,  collectively,  did  not  permit  a  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  authority.  That,  admitting  that  the  concession  then  before 
the  court,  considered  alone,  would  raise  a  presumption  of  its  own  legality  ;  yet 
'  such  a  presumption  would  continue  only  so  long  as  it  should  be  unopposed  by 
a  presumption  of  a  higher  nature  ;  and  that  the  regulations  mentioned,  being 
the  acts  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the  province,  the  presumption  arising  in  fa- 
vor of  their  legality,  was  a  presumption  paramount  to  that  arisingin  favor  of  the 
legality  of  the  single  act  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  making  the  concession  : 
that  two  incompatible  presumptions  could  not  both  be  true  :  that  the  weaker 
could  not  prevail  against  the  stronger  ;  and  that  the  stronger  must  prevail  against 
the  weaker. 

It  was  in  the  application  of  this  course  of  reasoning  that  the  court,  in  its  opin- 
ion, adverted  to  several  of  the  provisions  contained  in  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly, 
of  Gayoso,  and  Morales,  to  show  that  those  provisions  evinced  a  policy  and  in* 
tetition  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  Government,  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of 
the  soil  in  Louisiana,  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  idea  that  any  law  existed, 
authorizing  the  grant  or  confirmation  of  the  claim,  then  under  consideratioUi 
even  though  O^Reilly's  regulations  were  not  intended  to  apply  to  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, then  known  by  the  name  of  Illinois.  But  certainly  it  is  not  insinuated 
in  the  opinion,  that  a  limitation  of  a  grant  to  a  league  square  in  Opelousas,  &.c. 
prohibits  a  large  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana.  The  doctrine  of  the  opinion  is, 
that  a  prohibition  was  not  necessary  to  prevent  such  larger  grant,  but  that  a  pos- 
itive authority  to  make  it  mu&^  be  shown.  Whereas,  the  charge  of  error  im- 
plies.the  admission  of  the  court,  that  the  right  would  exist,  hut  for  the  prohtbition. 
If,  indeed,  the  power  had  primarily  existed,  or  been  previously  conferred,  a  pro- 
hibition might  have  been  necessary  to  prevent  its  exercise,  but  that  it  had  not 
been  conferred  was  an  inference  which  the  court  could  not  resist ;  and  that  it 
did  not  primarily  exist,  was  an  assumption  of  the  court,  not  controverted  at  the 
bar.  With  regard  to  the  8th  charge,  the  court  did  not  assume  that  the  limita- 
tion of  grants  to  a  square  league  to  new  settlers  in  Opelousas,  Attacapas,  and 
Natchitoches,  (in  the  8th  article  of  O'Reilly's  regulations)  prohibits  a  larger 
grant  in  Upper  Louisiana.  The  question  was  not  at  all  what  those  regulations 
prohibited  J  but  what  they  authorized.  The  court  held  the  position  that  O'Reilly's 
regulations,  by  their  terms,  extended  to  the  whole  of  Louisiana  :  that  the  pow- 
ers of  the  inferior  officers  were  to  be  sought  for  in  those  regulations,  and  that 
when  a  power  was  claimed  for  them  beyond  those  regulations,  (which  covered 
the  period  of  the  alleged  grant  to  Soulard)  that  power  must  be  shown  in  the 
form  of  law  or  otherwise.  On  the  hypothesis  that  O'Reilly's  regulations  con- 
stituted the  only  law  on  the  subject  at  that  period,  the  court  held  that  they  did 
not  contain  the  power  in  question  ;  nor  was  it  pretended  that  they  did. 

In  reasoning  on  the  probable  existence  of  a  tacit  power  to  make  the  large 
grant  in  question  of  10,00b  arpens,  the  court  say,  (pages  13,  14,  of  the  report) 
*'  upon  what  reason  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Governor  General  intended  to 
authorize  grants  of  land  in  Upper  Louisiana,  upon  principles  different  from  thoee 
upon  which  grants  were  to  be  made  in  every  other  part  of  the  province  ?  Upon 
what  reason  were  grants  of  land  to  be  limited  in  quantity,  in  Natchitoches,  At- 
tacapas,  and  Opelousas,  ^nd  unlimited  in  Upper  Louisiana  ?  And  what  policy 
dictated  the  limitation  of  grants  in  the  latter  place,  to  800  arpents,  which  we 
find  in  the  9th  and  10th  sections  of  Gayoso's  regulations,  and  the  first  section 
of  the  regulations  of  Morales,  if,  before  these  regulations,  there  was  no  reason 
for  a  limitation  ?  Was  not  the  extension  of  settlement  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  as  much  to  be  encouraged  by  the  distribution  of  land  in  Upper  Louiaiana^ 
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as  elsewhere  in  the  province  ?  Why,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  should  grants  have 
been  made  without  regard  to  the  means  of  the  cuHtvator,  when  those  particulars 
were  to  be  attended  to  with  strictness  in  every  other  part  of  the  province  ?  The 
regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  made  for  every  pait  of  the  province,  &c. 

This  is  the  passage  cited  to  support  the  8th  charge.  Is  there  any  error  in 
the  reasoning  ?  But,  above  all,  is  there  anything  to  countenance  the  assump- 
tion imputed  to  the  Judge  that  the  limitation  to  a  league  square  in  one  part  of 
the  province  prohibited  a  larger  grant  in  another  ? 

The  whole  of  the  opinion  to  which  these  three  charges  are  supposed  to  allude, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  pages  referred  to,  and  further  comment  is  unnecessary  to 
show  how  grossly  they  misrepresent  the  opinion  of  the  Judge. 

The  next  assumption  imputed  is  this  : 
,  9.  That  the  regulations  of  the  Governor  General,  Gayoso,  dated  the  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  entitled  ^'  Instructions  to  be  observed  for  the  Admission  of  New 
Settlers,"  prohibit,  in  future,  a  grant  for  services,  or  have  the  effect  of  annulling 
that  to  Antoine  Soulard,  which  was  made  in  1796,  and  not  located  or  surveyed 
until  February,  1804. 

This  again  must  be  met  by  a  flat  denial — neither  of  these  assumptions  is  con- 
tained in  the  opinion.  liVith  regard  to  the  first  branch  of  the  charge,  the  author, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  color  of  absurdity  which  he  is  seeking  to  fasten  on  the 
Judge,  continues  to  confound  the  absence  of  authority  with  positive  prohibition. 
Thus,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  Judge  has  said  that  these  regulations  con- 
tain no  authority  to  make  the  grant  in  question,  the  author  has  made  him  say 
that  they  positively  prohibit  it ;  to  prove  the  falsity  of  which,  and  thus  to  convict 
the  Judge  of  error,  the  reader  of  '^  A  Citizen  "  had  only  to  inspect  the  regula- 
tions themselves.  The  author's  position  seems  to  be,  that  the  authority  to  make 
these  large  grants  is  to  be  presumed,  without  proof,  and  must  be  presumed  to' 
continue  until  positively  prohibited.  The  Judge,  on  the  contrary,  held  that  the 
authority  must  be  proved y  and  wherever  he  has  stated  that  the  laws  placed  i>e- 
iore  him  do  not  prove  the  authority,  the  author  represents  him  as  saying  that 
these  laws  prohibit  it.  But  the  prohibition  does  not  arise  from  those  regula- 
tions, and  is  not  to  be  sought  for  on  their  face,  where  the  author  represents 
the  Judge  as  saying  it  was  to  be  found.  The  prohibition  arises  from  consider- 
ations extrinsic  to  the  regulations,  and  antecedent  to  them.  The  king  of  Spain 
being  the  owner  of  those  lands,  no  one  could  grant  them  except  that  sovereign*^ 
or  some  one  authorized  by  him.  The  question  was,  who  was  authorized  ?  The 
court  said,  that  the  only  laws  which  had  been  brought  to  its  view,  did  not  show 
the  authority  ;  and  hereupon  the  author  represents  the  court  as  saying,  that 
those  loMOs  show  a  prohibition^  Is  this  a  true  statement  of  the  court's  position  ? 
Let  candor,  or  even  charity,  answer  the  question  with  reference  to  such  a  staU^ 
ment  mctde  by  a  counsel  in  the  cause. 

The  second  branch  of  the  charge  is  still  more  gross  :  The  court  is  represent- 
ed as  assuming,  that  the  regulations  of  Gayoso,  in  1797,  annulled  the  prior  grant 
to  Soulard^  which  was  made  in  1796.  The  court  made  no  such  assumption. 
While  the  author  was  using  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  parody,  according  to  his 
own  taste,  not  only  the  language,  but  the  meaning  of  the  court,  he  would  have 
made  a  much  nearer  approach  to  the  truth  of  the  case,  by  representing  the  court 
as  assuming  that  Soulard  had  voluntarily  abandoned  his  claim  by  failing  to  com- 
ply with  one  of  the  regulations  of  Gayoso's,  as  well  as  Morales'  regulations. 

To  expose  the  misrepresentations  of  the  charge,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  king  of  Spain,  by  one  of  the  laws  in  the  Recopiladon,  (law  11,  page  969, 
Land  Laws,)  required  all  persons  to  whom  lands  had  been  distributed,  to  take 
possession  within  three  months,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Gayoso  and  Morales, 
pursuing  the  example  of  their  Sovereign,  made  successively  similar  regulations 
in  Louisiana.  The  I4th  of  Gayoso  required  all  to  whom  lands  had  been  grant- 
ed, to  take  possession  within  one  year,  and  to  make  a  specified  progress  in  cul- 
tivation in  three  years. 
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The  4th  of  Moreles  is  of  the  same  character.  Soulard  had  disohejed  this 
command.  Morales,  Mao,  pursuing  the  policy  of  his  master  in  another  respect, 
(see  law  14,  p  969-70,  Land  Laws,)  had  required  all  holders  of  incomplete 
titles  to  come  in  and  complete  them  within  six  months,  under  pain  of  forfeiture. 
Soulard  also  disobeyed  this  call,  and  the  reasoning  and  conclusion  of  the  court 
on  this  subject  was,  that,  if  he  had  ever  had  title,  he  had  forfeited  it  by  his  re- 
fusal to  obey  those  calls.  The  House  must  perceive  that,  under  this  explana- 
tion, the  position  of  the  court,  if  not  impregnable,  is  not,  at  least,  absurd  upon 
its  face.  But,  ^*  A  Citizen  "  gave  no  such  explanation  to  his  readers  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  result,  as  he  presents  it,  places  the  court  in  the  predicament  of 
giving  a  retro-active  effect  to  a  regulation  which  was,  in  truth,  prospective,  and 
which  the  court  admitted  to  be  prospective,  and  exhibits  the  court  as  directing 
the  annulling  power  of  the  regulation  backwards  in  direct  action  on  the  grant, 
instead  of  forwards  on  the  omission  to  obey  the  command  of  the  regulation. 

That  passage  on  the  court's  opinion  to  which  this  objection  of  the  '^  Citizen  " 
points,  is  found  in  pages  18,  19,  of  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  Judge  Peck 
invites  a  comparison  of  the  whole  passage  with  this  charge^  that  the  House 
may  test  the  ingenuousness  of  the  representation. 

The  next  assumption  imputed  to  the  Judge,  is  this  :  ^^  10.  That  the  complete 
titles  made  by  Gayoso,  are  not  to  be  referred  to  as  affording  the  construction 
made  by  Gayoso  himself,  of  his  own  regulations." 

IS.  "That  the  complete  titles  (produced  to  the  court,)  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernor General  or  the  Intendant  General,  though  based  on  incomplete  f files,  not 
conformable  to  the  regulations  of  O^Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  afibrd  no  in- 
ference in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  from  whom  these  in- 
complete titles  emanated,  and  must  be  considered  as  anomalous  exercises  of 
power  in  favor  of  individual  grantees  " 

14.  ^'  That  the  language  of  Morales  himself,  in  the  complete  titles  issued  by 
him,  on  concessions  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  an- 
terior to  the  date  of  his  regulations,  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  as  furnishing 
the  construction  which  he,  Morales,  put  on  his  own  regulations." 

15.  '^  That  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  or  Lieutenant  Govern- 
or of  Upper  Louisiana,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  province,  to  the 
I'Otk  March,  1804,  is  to  be  disregarded  as  proof  of  law,  usage,  or  custom, 
therein." 

These  charges  are  all  presented  together,  because  they  are  of  kindred  char- 
acter, involve  the  same  principle,  and  require  the  same  answer.  They  are  not 
true.  So  far  from  it,  they  are  diametrically  opposed,  in  point  both  of  fact  and 
doctrine^  to  the  grounds  really  assumed  and  maintained  by  the  court.  The  rep- 
resentation becomes  the  more  extraordinary,  because  it  is  a  fact  which  must 
have  been  known  to  the  author,  that  the  evidence  to  which  he  alludes,  in  the 
15th  charge,  was  objected  to  by  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States,  as 
inadmissible  ;  that  the  court  did  admit  it  on  the  very  ground  that  it  raised  a 
presumption  in  faoor  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  make  the  grant 
in  question ;  that  the  District  Attorney  excepted  to  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and 
that  the  bill  of  exceptions  now  constitutes  a  part  of  the  record  in  the  case  of 
Soulard,  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  court  not  only  admitted  all  the  evidence  alluded  to  in  these  several 
charges,  but  also  admitted,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that  they  did  afford  an 
inference  ;  that  they  did  raise  a  presumption  ;  and  were  to  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  power,  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  make  the  concession 
on  which  Soulard  relied  :  and  yet  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  is  that  which  is 
imputed  to  the  Judge  in  these  charges,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  color 
in  the  opinion.  The  Judge  admitted  this  evidence  in  the  only  light,  and  to  the 
fullest  extent,  to  which  it  was  offered  :  for  it  was  offered,  and  could  be  ofiered, 
only  as  presumptive  proof,  and  in  that  character  it  was  admitted. 

Having  received  it  as  presumptive  proof-— having  admitted  that  it  did  raise 
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the  presumption  that  was  claimed  for  it — it  became  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to 
weigh  this  presumption  against  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause.  That  process 
was  performed  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Judge  was,  that  the  presumption  ad- 
mitted to  have  been  raised  by  this  evidence,  was  overborne  by  the  opposing 
proof:  aod  because  the  Judge  was  constrained,  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duty,  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  is  accused,  by  this  author,  of  having 
assumed  that  the  testimony  in  question  afforded  no  inference j  raised  no  presump^ 
lion,  in  favor  of  the  power  claimed  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

There  is  a  statement  in  the  close  of  the  Idth  charge,  which  demands  a  sepa- 
rate answer.  That  charge,  it  will  be  observed,  after  accusing  the  Judge  of 
having  assumed  that  the  complete  titles  made  by  the  Governor  or  Intendant 
General,  though  based  on  incomplete  titles  not  conformable  to  the  regulations 
of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  afford  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor,  from  whom  these  incomplete  titles  emanated,  adds,  '^  and 
must  be  considered  as  anomalous  exercises  of  power  in  favor  of  the  individual 
grantees."  This  feature,  thrown  into  the  charge  by  way  of  aggravating' the 
absurdity  of  the  Judge,  required  only  the  exercise  of  a  little  candor  in  explana- 
tion, to  have  proved,  that,  »f  not  impregnably  correct,  the  conclusion  was,  at 
least,  not  marked  with  the  absurdity  which  the  author  would  inculcate  on  the 
reader. 

The  question  was,  whether  the  confirmation  by  the  Governor  or  Intendant 
General  of  these  inchoate  titles,  afforded  satisfactory  proof  of  the  powers  of 
those  inferior  officers  to  originate  those  titles.  It  was  admitted  by  the  court, 
as  already-  stated,  that,  instead  of  affording  no  inference ^  they  did  afford  em  in- 
ference of  such  power ;  and  the  whole  question  was,  whether  the  subsequent 
confirmation  was  satisfactory  proof  of  such  power  ?  As  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  and  Morales,  which  had  marked  out  the  whole  power  of  the 
inferior  officers,  gave  no  authority  to  originate  such  titles,  the  court  conceived 
that,  although  the  act  of  confirmation  might  prove  the  power  of  the  confirming' 
ojicer^  it  did  not  prove  the  power  of  the  offcer  who  had  originated  the  claim  ;  be- 
cause the  confirming  officer  might  have  the  power  to  establish  any  claim,  how- 
ever irregular  in  its  inception.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  presented  in  the 
15th  law  of  the  Recopilacion  :  (Appendix  to  Land  Laws,  970)  the  concluding 
sentence  of  which  is  this,  '^  And  because  some  lands  have  been  granted  by 
public  officers  who  had  not  the  power  thereto,  and  which  have  been  confirmed 
by  uSf  in  our  Council y  we,  therefore,  order,  that  all  those  to  whom  warrants  of 
confirmation  have  been  issued,  may  be  at  liberty  to  retain  them,  and  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  possession  of  what  land  may  be  specified  therein  ;  and  they 
shall  be  admitted,  in  regard  to  the  excess,  to  the  benefit  of  this  law."  That 
which  had  happened  in  this  case  might  have  happened  in  the  case  at  bar  ;  for 
usurpations  by  inferior  officers,  far  removed  from  the  control  of  their  superiors, 
are  not  uncommon  occurrences  ;  and  the  power  of  the  inferior  officer,  from  the 
very  few  confirmations  of  his  acts  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  court  in  Soulard's 
case,  afforded  no  stronger  inference  of  the  powtr  of  the  originating  officer ,  than  the 
sweeping'  confirmation  made  by  the  king,  of  grants  which,  he  avows  at  the  same 
time,  have  proceeded  from  officers  who  had  no  power  to' make  them.  In  the  case 
at  bar,  the  presumption  of  power  in  subordinate  officers  was  confronted  by  the 
published  regulations  of  their  superiors,  which  professed  to  chalk  out  the  whole 
of  their  powers,  and  yet  had  not  given  the  power  in  question .  The  court,  there- 
fore, thought  it  more  rational  to  refer  -the  confirmation  to  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  confirming  officers,  than  to  infer  from  that  act  a  power  in  the  inferior,  not 
found  in  the  charters  from  which  all  his  powers  appeared  to  have  been  derived. 
Such  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  Judge,  in  which  he  conceives,  that,  if  there 
was  inaccuracy  there  was  no  absurdity  ;  and  that  it  presents  a  very  different 
case  from  the  absurd  anomaly  exhibited  by  the  charge. 

The  entire  reasoning  of  the  Judge  upon  this  subject,  is  to  be  found  in  paffos 
13,  14,  la,  16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20,  of  the  report  of  the  committee.     And  Judge 
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Peck  desires  nothing  more  than  a  comparison  of  this  opinion  with  these  charges, 
to  establish  that  the  positions  of  the  assumption  here  imputed  to  him  are  precise- 
ly the  reverse  of  the  doctrines  which  he  maintains. 

The  1 1th  assumption  imputed  to  him  is  in  these  words  :  "  11 .  That  although 
the  regulations  of  Morales  were  not  promulgated  as  law  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
the  grantee  in  the  principal  case  was  bound  by  them,  inasmuch  as  he  had  no- 
tice, or  must  be  presumed  "  from  the  official  station  which  he  held,  ^'  to  have 
had  notice  of  their  terms. " 

This  is  another  entire  misrepresentation.  The  error  charged  to  the  Judge 
is  based  on  the  assumption,  that  the  regulations  of  Morales  had  not  been  pnh- 
mulgated  a$  law  in  Upper  Louisiana;  and  yet,  says  the  author,  the  grantee, 
Soulard,  (who  resided  in  Upper  Louisiana)  was  held  to  be  bound  by  them,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  notice,  or  must  have  presumed,  *^  from  the  official  station 
which  he  held,"  to  have  had  notice  of  their  terms  ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that 
these  regulationi^  had  been  promulgated  as  law  in  that  part  of  the  province,  and, 
by  the  complete  titles  which  the  claimant  himself  produced,  it  appeared  that 
Soulard,  who  was  the  Surveyor,  referred,  in  his  official  reports,  to  those  very 
regulations  ;  and,  therefore,  was  proved  to  have  had  notice.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  publication  of  these  regulations  in  Upper  Louisiana  was  not  questioned  at 
the  bar,  at  the  trial,  but  was  tacitly  conceded,  and  it  was  only  denied  that  the 
promulgation  had  been  sufficient ;  but,  independent  of  the  -presumption  of  their 
regular  publication  throughout  the  province,  after  they  had  been  so  long  in 
operation,  it  was  expressly  proved  by  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  himself,  that 
he,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  had  officially  received  several  copies,  not  less  than 
six,  at  the  port  of  St.  Louis  ;  and  it  was  further  proved  that  his  private  secre- 
tary had  another  fair  copy,  which  he  posted  up  in  front  of  the  goternment  house. 
The  court  did  not^  therefore,  in  the  opinion,  consider  the  question  which  this 
statement  represents  it  to  have  decided,  which  is,  Whether,  in  case  of  proof,  that 
the  regulations  had  not  been  promulgated,  the  claimant,  Soulard,  would  have 
been  presumed,yrom  his  official  station,  to  have  had  notice  of  their  terms.  That 
was  not  the  case  in  proof;  and,  therefore,  did  not  call  for  consideration.  The 
opinion  of  the  court  took  the  ground  that  there  had,  in  fact,  been  a  sufficient 
promulgation.  The  opinion  is  found  in  page  ^1  of  the  report,  and  shows  that 
this  statement  of  the  author  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion. 

The  I2th  assumption  of  the  Judge,  is  in  these  words  :  "  12.  That  the  regu- 
lations of  Morales  exclude  all  belief  that  any  law  existed  under  which  a  con- 
firmation of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been  claimed." 

It  is  only  by  the  unfair  process  of  taking  a  single  detached  sentence  from  the 
opinion,  that  the  author  can  gain  a  color  for  this  charge.  Standing  alone,  as  it 
does,  and  unexplained,  it  presents  the  Judge  in  the  light  of  having  affirmed,  that 
the  regulations  of  Morales,  unconnected  with  its  preamble,  exclude  the  possible 
existence  of  any  law  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could 
have  been  claimed  from  the  Government  of  Spain. 

The  House  will  observe,  that  the  question  in  Soulard's  citse,  was,  whether 
there  might  not  have  been  some  law  or  ordinance  of  intermediate  date,  between 
those  of  O'Reilly's  regulations  in  1770,  and  Soulard's  grant  in  1796,  by  which 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  authorized  to  make  the  latter  grant.  It  was  al- 
leged by  the  counsel  for  the  claimant,  that  there  was  such  an  intermediate  law. 
In  that  part  of  the  opinion  to  which  this  charge  points,  the  court  was  consider- 
ing the  probability  of  the  existence  of  any  such  intermediate  law,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  opinion  in  page  19  of  the  report,  is  this  :  ^^  The  regulations 
which  we  have,  do  not  permit  us  to  believe  that  there  existed  others.  Morales, 
in  the  preamble  to  those  made  by  him,  mentions  thos^  of  O'Reilly  and  of  Gay- 
oso,  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  these  were  all  of  which  he  had  any  knowl- 
edge, and  shows  that  he  was  making  regulations  which  were  to  offer  the  onhf 
means  by  which  lands  were  to  be  obtained.  His  language  is  :  '^  That  all  persons 
who  wish  to  obtain  lands,  may  know  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  a«k  for  them, 
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and  on  whnt  conditions  lands  can  be  granted  or  sold  ;  that  those  who  are  in  pos- 
session, without  the  necessary  titles,  may  know  the  steps  they  ought  to  take,  to 
come  to  an  adjustment  ;  that  tlie  commandants,  as  sub-delegates  of  the  intend- 
ancy,  nay  be  informed  of  what  they  ought  to  observe,"  A:c  This  preamble 
exclades  the  presumption  that  other  laws  existed,  by  which  titles  could  be  ob- 
tained ;  and  the  regulations  themselves  exclude  all  belief  that  any  law  existed, 
under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been  claimed. 

The  House  will  perceive  that,  if  the  whole  passage,  or  even  its  substance, 
had  been  stated  by  the  author,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  have 
made  anything  of  it,  which  his  readers  could  have  been  induced  to  believe  was 
error.  It  is  only  by  separating  the  last  sentence  from  its  context,  that  a  case 
can  be  presented  which  any  man  could  be  persuaded  to  regard  as  error. 

The  Judge  is  next  accused  of  having  decided,  16.  '^  That  the  historical  fact, 
that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  titles  to  lands  in  Upper  Louisiana,  were  not  only 
Incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Mo- 
rales, at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States,  affords  no  inference  in  ftivor 
of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles." 

The  House  will  look  in  vain,  throughout  the  opinion,  for  any  such  assump- 
tion as  this  :  for  it  contains  no  such  assumption.  The  fact  itself  was  not  in 
proof,  and  even  if  it  were  true,  the  court  could  not  have  noticed  it  without  such 
proof.  Had  it  been  proved,  the  evidence  would,  unquestionably,  have  appear- 
ed in  the  record  which  was  sent  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  appeal,  nut  it 
was  Hot  there.  Judge  Peck  has  procured  a  printed  brief  of  that  record,  which 
was  used  at  the  argument  of  the  case  of  Soulard,  at  the  last  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  which  he  understands  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  of  the  claimant 
to  have  given  a  full  and  fair  view  of  the  evidence  in  that  case.  The  fact,  if  his- 
torically true,  was  not  a  fact  about  which  any  written  history  woitld  have  been 
received  in  evidence,  because  it  is  too  recent,  and  because  the  archives  of  the 
province  were  at  hand  to  make  good  the  fact,  if  true,  and  afforded  the  best,  and, 
therefore,  the  only  evidence  of  which  a  court  could  judicially  take  notice.  A 
judge  could  not  receive  the  assertion  of  counsel,  or  that  of  a  written  book,  in 
proof  of  a  fact  like  this  ;  and  to  accuse  a  court  of  disregarding  evidence,  which 
was  not  before  it,  and  which,  therefore,  it  could  not  notice,  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion calculated  to  bring  a  court  into  unmerited  contempt. 

The  next  assumption  charged  upon  the  Judge,  is  this  :  17.  ^^  That  the  fact 
that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating  or  located,  were,  previous  to  the 
cession,  treated  and  considered  by  the  government  and  population  of  Louisiana, 
as  property  saleable,  transferable,  and  the  subject  of  inheritance  and  distribu- 
tion, ab  intestatOy  furnishes  no  inference  in  favor  of  those  titles,  or  to  their  claim 
to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  of  thc'law  of  nations." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  opinion  which  can  afford  the  slightest  color  for  this 
statement.  The  facts  mentioned  in  it  were  never  offered  in  evidence,  and, 
therefore,  the  court  neither  did,  nor  could,  decide  anything  relating  to  them. 
Nothing  in  relation  to  these  facts  is  to  be  found  cither  in  the  opinion,  or  in  the 
record  of  the  case  which  contains  the  evidence.  Had  those  facts  been  in  proof, 
they  would  have  afforded  an  inference  in  favor  of  the  claim,  and  the  presump- 
tion arising  from  them  would  have  been  fairly  weighed  with  the  other  evidence 
in  the  cause,  and  settled  according  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  last  assumption  enumerated  in  the  article,  is  as  follows :  18.  "  That  the 
laws  of  Congress  heretofore  passed  in  favor  of  incomplete  titles,  furnish  no  ar- 
gument or  protecting  principle  in  favor  of  those  titles  of  a  precisely  similar  char- 
acter, which  remain  unconfirmed."  There  is  nothing  like  this  decided  in  the 
opinion.  All  that  is  said  by  the  court,  to  which  this  statement  can  be  supposed 
to  relate,  is  in  these  words  :  "  That  part  of  the  act  which  requires  the  court  to 
determine  the  question*  of  the  validity  of  the  title,  according  to  the  several  acts 
of  Congress,  &c."  has  been  adverted  to  on  behalf  of  the  claimants,  but  not  se- 
riously relied  upon,  aa  furnishing  the  ground  of  a  claim  to  confirmation  in  the 
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present  case.  Upon  this  point,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  remark,  that  there  is  cer- 
tainly no  act  of  Congress  which  would  authorize  the  confirmation  of  the  present 
claim,  or  any  part  thereof.  Now,  the  statement  presents  the  case,  as  if  the  acts 
of  Congress  had  been  shown  to  the  court,  confirming  incomplete  claims  of  pre- 
cisely a  similar  character,  and  that  the  court,  with  these  laws  before  their  eyes, 
assumed  that  they  furnished  no  argument  or  protecting  principle  in  favor  of  the 
claim  at  bar  :  whereas,  in  truth,  no  such  law  was  shown,  nor,  as  the  Judge  be- 
lieves, can  be  shown.  But  how  does  this  statement  agree  with  Mr.  Lawless' 
evidence,  ''that  he  considered  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  Soulard  as  peculiar  and 
original  in  its  leading  characteristics  ? " 

.The  author,  not  satisfied  with  this  catalogue  of  misrepresentations,  proceeds, 
in  his  concluding  paragraph,  in  these  words  :  ''  In  addition  to  the  above,  4 
number  of  other  errors,  consequential  upon  those  indicated,  might  be  stated." 
This  is  true  :  for  as  the  author  was  not  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
the  enumeration  of  his  charges,  their  number  depended  entirely  on  the  fertility 
of  his  own  invention  He  proceeds  :  ''  The  Judge's  doctrine  as  to  the  forfeit- 
ure, which,  he  contends,  was  inflicted  by  Morales'  regulations,  seems  to  me  to 
be  particularly  pregnant  with  grievous  consequences." 

To  whom  was  this  sentence  addressed  ?  To  the  public  of  Missouri !  What 
rights  were  menaced  by  those  disastrous  consequences  ?  The- rights  of  those 
land  claimants  whose  suits  were  yet  depending  in  court,  and  rested  upon  the 
same  principles  with  those  which  had  decided  the  case  of  Soulard.  It  was  not 
the  case  of  Soulard  which  was  to  he  benefited  by  this  publication,  for  that  was 
gone,  having  been  sent,  for  correction  of  errors,  to  the  Supreme  Court.  And 
what  were  the  benefits  which  were  to  be  derived  from  the  publication,  with  re- 
gard to  the  claims  still  remaining  in  court  ?  To  array  against  the  Judge,  a 
power  which  might  overawe  and  control  him,  in  the  decision  of  the  pending 
cases  ;  or,  to  render  him,  in  his  character  of  a  court,  an  object  of  contempt  and 
indignation,  if  he  should  dare  to  follow  up,  in  future  cases,  the  principles  which 
he  had  laid  down  in  Soulard's  ;  or,  to  render  the  decisions  of  the  court  so  des- 
picable in  the  public  estimation,  as  to  destroy  all  the  weight  and  authority  of  the 
court,  by  holding  up  to  the  public,  the  Judge  who  composed  it,  as  among  the 
most  stupid  and  absurd,  or  unprincipled  of  mankind  ;  to  beget,  in  the  public 
mind,  a  sympathy  and  respect  for  these  claims,  which  would  unfit  that  public  to 
perform  the  office  of  jurors  in  the  trial  of  those  issues  of  fact  which  the  court 
was  authorized  to  direct  with  regard  to  these  claims,  and  if  a  jury  should  be 
drawn  from  the  public  for  this  purpose,  to  bring  them  to  the  jury-box  with  such 
a  load  of  pre-conceived  prejudice  against  the  court,  as  to  indispose  them  to  re- 
ceive, with  respect,  any  instruction,  even  on  a  point  of  law,  which  might  be  giv- 
en from  the  bench  :  in  short,  to  erect  a  trophy  for  these  land  claimants,  and  their 
claims,  on  the  ruins  of  the  court  itself. 

The  petitioner  says,  that  his  whole  object  in  tliis  publication,  was  to  save  his 
clients  from  speculation,  under  the  despondency  which  the  decision  of  Soulard's 
case  had  inspired.  He  does  not  say  this  in  the  article  signed  "  A  Citizen ;  " 
nor  did  he  say  it  when  he  was  brought  before  the  court  to  answer  for  this  con- 
tempt. It  seems  to  be  an  af\er  thought ;  but  does  it  furnish  any  justification  of 
his  conduct  ?  The  purpose  was  commendable,  but  were  the  means  employed  to 
efiect  it  equally  so  ?  There  are  those,  who  hold  that  the  end  justifies  the  means, 
and  assassination  has  been  defended  on  this  ground  :  but  this  is  not  the  doctrine 
of  courts.  If  the  author's  object  had  really  been  that  which  he  avows,  to  wit: 
to  restore  the  confidence  of  bis  clients  against  the  despondency  which  the  de- 
cision of  the  Judge  had  inspired,  and  thus  to  protect  them  against  the  rapacity 
of  speculators,  there  was  no  occasion  for  him  to  have  gone  into  the  public  prints 
to  produce  thi&  effect.  His  personal  assurance  that  the  decision  was  erroneous, 
and  would  be  certainly  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  would  have  been  far 
more  likely  to  have  produced  this  effect  on  clients  who  knew  him,  and  confided 
in  him,  than  an  anonymous  article  in  a  public  newspaper.     The  publicatiosi 
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therefore,  must  have  locked  heyond  his  clients  ;  it  mu!tf  have~  looked  to  the 
whole  public,  to  whom  he  addressed  himself:  and  what  effect  could  it  have  been 
his  purpose  to  produce  upon  them  ?  In  law,  as  well  as  in  common  sense,  every 
man  is  supposed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  actions  ;  and 
what  were  the  natural  consequences  which  must  have  been  expected  to  follow 
the  imputation  of  such  a  catalogue  of  errors  and  absurdities,  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  ?  To  bring  the  court  into  public  contempt,  and,  with  the  public  con- 
tempt, to  arouse  the  public  indignation  against  the  court ;  to  restrain  the  Judge 
from  the  free  exercise  of  his  opinion,  by  the  fear  of  the  public  resentment ;  and, 
by  these  means,  to  operate,  indirectly,  on  the  causes  which  yet  remained  for 
decision. 

Was  not  this  publication  a  libel  on  the  court  ?  ^^  A  libel,"  says  Blackstone, 
'Ms  a  writing  of  an  illegal  tendency,  as  a  malicious  defamation  of  any  person, 
and  especially  a  magiHraie,  when  it  tends  to  protoke  him  to  wrath^  or  expose  him 
to  public  halredy  contempt^  or  ridicule.  The  falsehood  of  a  libel  aggravates  it, 
and  enhances  its  punishment."     4  Bl.  Com.  150. 

Chitty  says,  "  To  constitute  a  libel,  it  is  not  necessary  that  anything  crimi- 
nal-should be  imputed  to  the  partv  injured.  It  is  sufficient  if  the  writer  has  ex- 
hibited him  in  a  ludicrous  poirU  of  view,  has  pointed  him  out  ets  an  object  ofridi" 
cult  or  disgust ;  has,  in  short,  done  that  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  excite 
him  to  revenge.  Aiid,  therefore,  words,  in  themselves  not  scandalous,  become 
criminal  if  put  in  writing,  so  that  they  tend,  in  any  degree,  to  a  man^s  discredit. 
This  appHes  still  more  strongly  to  persons  in  public  capacities,  so  thai,  to  publish 
anything  which  tends,  in  any  degree,  to  the  discredit  of  public  functionaries,  whc" 
ther  t'ue  or  false,  is  libellous  :  and  this  seems  to  be  the  true  boundary  of  the  fret" 
dom  of  discussion,^'*    3  Chitty,  Cr.  Law,  636   [868.] 

Be  it  granted,  that,  in  the  United  States,  and  especially  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Missouri,  a  different  boundary  is  contemplated,  to  wit :  that  boundary 
which  shall  discriminate  between  truth  and  falsehood.  Still  this  boundary  will 
not  protect  this  publication  against  the  imputation  of  being  a  libel,  since  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  destitute  of  truth,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

Was  it  not  also  a  contempt  of  court,  punishable  by  attachment  ?  Was  it  ne- 
cessary, to  make  it  such  a  contempt,  that  it  should  have  been  committed  in  the 
face  of  the  court  ?  ^ 

Blackstone  says,  that  '^  Contempts  which  are  thus  punished,  are  either  direct 
or  consequential — direct,  as  open  insults  :  consequential,  which  plainly  tend  to 
create  an  universal  disregard  of  the  court's  authority."     4  BI.  Com.  5283,  284. 

Again  he  says,  in  page  285,  "  Som".  of  these  contempts  may  arise  in  the  face  of 
ike  court,  as  by  rude  and  contumelious  behaviour,  by  obstinacy,  ptrversemss,  or  pre- 
taricfdion ;  by  breach  ofthe  peace,  or  any  wilful  disturbance  whatever  ;  others 
in  the  absence  of  the  party,  as  by  disobeying  or  treating  with  disrespect  the  king's 
writ,  or  the  rules  or  process  of  the  court ;  by  perverting  such  writ  or  process  to 
the  purposes  of  private  malice,  extortion,  or  injustice  ;  by  speaking  or  writing 
contemptuously  of  the  court  or  judges,  a'-iin^  in  thdr  judicial  capacity ;  by  print" 
ing  false  accounts  (or  even  true  ones,  without  proper  permission,)  of  causes  then 
depending  in  judgment ;  and  by  anything,  in  snttrt,  thcU  demonstrates  a  gross  want 
of  that  regard  and  respect,  which,  when  once  courts  ofjuitlce  are  deprived  of  their 
authority,  (so  necessary  for  the  good  order  ofthe  kingdom)  is  entirely  lost  among 
the  people.'*^  Hawkins  says,  "  that,  for  contemptuous  words  or  writings  concern- 
ing the  court,  the  party  is  punishable  by  attachment  for  contempt."  And  with 
regard  to  the  last  class  of  contempts,  he  adds,  ^^  it  seems  needless  to  put  instances 
of  this  kind,  so  generally  obvious  to  common  understanding.^^   ' 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  cases,  decided  both  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, in  which  contempts  by  publications  reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  a  court, 
have  been  held  punishable  by  the  summary  process  of  attachment.  Judge  Peck 
begs  leave  to  refer  the  House  to  the  following  :— 2d  Atkins,  169.  Proceedings 
against  the  printers  ofthe  Champion,  and  the  St.  James'  Evening  Post.     l3th 
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Vessey,  Jun.  ex  parte  Jones.  The  King  against  Almons.  Opinions  and  judg- 
ment of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  page  243. 

Ist.  New  York  Term  Reports,  485.  The  people  against  Freer  ;  and  tliesame 
case,  518.  The  people  against  Feu.  2d  Johnson's  Kep.  290.  Oswald's  case, 
1st  Dallas,  319. 

The  case  of  P.  H.  Darby,  in  Tennessee.  [Knoxville  Register,  27th  August, 
1824,  in  the  Department  of  State-] 

The  petitioner  alleges,  that  at  the  time  of  his  publication,  the  case  to  which 
it  related  had  been  finally  decided  by  the  court,  and  seems  to  infer,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  it  was  not  a  contempt  of  the  court  in  the  sense  of  the  law, 
and  that  he  was,  therefore,  not  within  the  power  of  the  court. 

The  first  answer  to  be  given  to  this  remark,  is,  that  the  petitioner  confounds 
by  it,  contpmpts  of  a  distinct  character.  In  2d  Atkins,  47 1 ,  Lord  Hard wicke 
says,  *^  There  are  three  sorts  of  anUempts.  One  kind  of  contempt  b  scandalizing 
the  court  itself.  There  may  be,  likewise,  a  contempt  of  this  court,  in  abusing 
parties  who  are  concerned  in  causes  here.  There  maybe  also  a  contempt  of  this 
court y  in  prejudicing  mankind  against  persons  before  the  ccuise  is  heard. ^^ 

There  cannot  be  anything  of  greater  consequence  than  to  keep  the  streams 
of  justice  clear  and  pure,  that  parties  may  proceed  with  safety,  both  to  them- 
selves and  their  characters. 

Now  each  of  these  contempts  is  separately  punishable,  and  the  publication  in 
question  is  punishable  as  a  contempt  of  the  first  description  mentioned  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  because  it  tended  to  the  scandal  of  the  court  itself,  by  misrepre- 
senting its  proceedings.  The  reason  for  punishing  this  contempt,  is  entirely 
different  from  that  which  furnishes  a  contempt  with  regard  to  a  pending  cause. 
With  relation  to  the  first,  it  is  because  the  publication  degrades  and  vilifies  the 
tribunal,  and  tends  to  destroy  its  authority  and  utility,  as  a  public  tribunal ; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  second,  the  reason  for  punishmg  the  contempt,  is,  be- 
cause it  tends  to  obstruct  the. course  of  justice  in  the  particular  case,  by  preju- 
dicing the  minds  of  the  court  or  the  public  with  regard  to  the  parties  or  their 
cause.  Hence,  it  is  manifest,  that,  to  constitute  the  first  kind  of  contempt,  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  proceeding  with  regard  to  which  the  court  is  de- 
famed, is  still  pending  before  the  tribunal. 

The  case  of  the  King  against  Almon,  which  has  been  cited  from  Wilmot, 
pace  243,  is  a  case  of  the  first  description. 

It  was  an  application  for  an  attachment  against  Mr.  Almon  for  a  publication 
containing  many  libellous  passages  upon  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  upon 
the  Chief  Justice  of  thai  courts  for  his  conduct  both  in  court  and  out  of  it;  and  it 
charges  the  court,  and  particularly  the  Chief  Justice,  with  having  introduced  a 
method  of  proceeding  to  deprive  the  subject  of  the  benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act.  The  charge  against  the  Chief  Justice  was,  that  h^  had  amended,  at  his 
chambers,  an  information  against  Mr.  Wilkes  He  was  charged  with  this  act 
as  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  court,  and  not  as  the  ^ourt  itself;  the  act  charged  was 
one  done  by  Lord  Mansfield,  at  his  chambers,  and  consummated  there ;  and  yet, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Wdmot  held  it  to  be  a  contempt  of  court 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  cause  was  pending  iu  court ;  no  notice  whatever 
'  is  taken  of  this  circumstance  in  the  opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot ;  and 
in  an  opinion  so  minute  and  dilated,  had  that  circumstance  been  considered  as 
essential  to  the  offence,  it  would  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Judge.  In 
the  same  case,  the  court  had  been  reflected  upon  for  rules  which  they  had  es- 
tablished in  relation  to  the  proceeding  by  Habeas  Corpus,  and  also  for  the  delay 
to  afford  a  remedy  upon  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  a  particular  case.  Jus- 
tice Wilmot  decides  the  reflections  upon  the  court,  in  relation  to  each  of  these 
subjects,  to  be  a  contempt.  It  is  certain,  therefore,  that,  with  respect  to  either 
of  these,  there  was  no  cause  depending,  and  that  reflections  upon  the  court  to 
constitute  a  contempt,  need  not  relate  to  a  cause  depending,  much  less  the  mis- 
representations of  the  decision  of  the  court  in  relation  to  a  cause  which,  in  fact, 
supposes  its  determination. 
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The  opinion,  in  tbis  case,  is  replele  with  all  the  learning  upon  the  subject, 
and  meets  every  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  proceeding  by 
Judge  Peck. 

The  case  of  P.  H.  Darby,  in  Tennessee,  was  a  case  in  which,  at  the  time  of 
the  publication,  punished  as  a  contempt,  the  particular  cause  had  been  decided 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  against  which  the  contempt  was  committed,  and  had 
been  sent  back  to  the  Inferior  Court,  for  further  proceedings. 

The  person  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  contempt  was  an  attorney,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  the  cause  ;  his  ofience  was  that  of  a  publication  tending  to  ex- 
cite the  public  indignation  against  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  having 
given  that  opinion,  and  to  bring  the  same  into  contempt ;  and  for  this  offence, 
he  was  struck  from  the  roll  of  attorneys  in  that  court.  The  cause,  it  is  true, 
was  pending  in  another  tribunal,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  again  brought  up  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court ;  and  so  the  case  of  Soulard  was  depending  before  an- 
other court,  and  might,  perhaps,  be  remanded  to  the  court  of  Missouri  for  further 
proceedings.  In  both  cases,  therefore,  the  particular  cause  had,  at  the  time  of 
the  contempt,  been  finally  decided  by  the  court,  and  had  passed  out  of  that  tri- 
bunal into  another  ;  and  in  both,  there  was  a  possibility  that  it  might  come  back 
again  for  further  proceedings  before  the  libelled  tribunsd.  Yet,  in  I)arby's  case, 
the  fact  that  the  cause  had,  at  the  time  of  publication,  passed  away  from  the 
tribunal  whose  opinion  was  defamed  by  him,  did  not  protect  him  from  punish- 
ment for  the  contempt. 

A  copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  Tennessee  in  Darby's  case,  is  herewith 
respectfully  represented  to  the  House,  and  is  marked  D. 

But  again  :  If  it  were  esdentiaJ  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  punish  for  a  con- 
tempt, that  the  publication  should  relate  to  a  cause  still  pending  before  the  court , 
the  evidence  in  this  cause  has  proved  that  the  publication  in  question  is  of  this 
description.  The  accuser  has  admitted  that,  although  Soulard's  case  was  hia 
text,  his  publication  was  intended  to  have  a  bearing  on  claims  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, and  depending  on  the  same  principles,  which  were  still  before  the  court, 
and  upon  a  multitude  of  cases,  which,  in  presumption  of  law,  were  to  be  brought 
before  it.  It  was,  then,  by  his  own  admission,  a  publication  with  relation,  not 
to  one  cause,  but  to  many,  which  were  still  depending  before  the  court  and  was 
intended  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  public  mind,  with  relation  to  the  merits  of 
those  cases,  and,  as  he  himself  states,  did  produce  such  effect.  It  meets,  there- 
fore, the  third  description  of  contempt,  given  by  Lord. Hard wicke,  as  well  as  the 
first,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  publication  tending  and  intended  to  prejudice  man- 
kind with  regard  to  those  causes,  before  they  had  been  heard  by  the  court. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  this  publication  was  made  in  the  recess  of  the  court, 
and  that,  to  constitute  it  a  contempt,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  have  appear- 
ed in  term  time.  There  is  nothing  in  the  authorities  which  conntenances  this 
suggestion  ;  and  it  seems  to  proceed  again,  from  losing  sight  of  the  distinction 
between  the  several  classes  of  contempts.  With  regard  to  a  contempt  in  open 
court,  it  is  necessary  that  the  court  should  be  in  session  :  but,  with  regard  to  a 
publication,  tending  to  bring  the  tribunal  into  contempt,  or  tending  to  bias  and 
prejudice  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  causes  depending  before  that  tribunal, 
there  is  no  such  necessity ;  for,  whether  in  session  or  not,  the  tribunal  is  still, 
in  legal  contemplation,  in  constant  existence,  and  the  causes  which  have  been 
there  instituted,  are  as  much  pending  causes  in  the  recess  as  in  the  session  of 
the  court ;  and  the  mischief  is  precisely  of  the  same  character,  in  both  instances, 
whether  the  court  be  in  session  or  not.  It  does  not  appear,  in  the  cases  cited, 
that  the  court  was  in  session  when  the  publication  took  place  ;  and  had  this 
been  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  the  offence,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  noticed.  But  no  definition  and  no  decided  case  adverts  to  it  as  en- 
tering at  all  into  the  offence  of  contempt  by  publication  ;  and,  in  reason,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  whether  the  offence  be  committed  m  the  recess  or  in  the 
session  of  the  court ;  because  the  offence  consists  in  producing^  or  seeking  to 
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produce,  the  effect  of  drawing  contempt  on  the  tribunal,  or  exciting  prejudice  for  or 
agcdnst  one  side  of  a  pending  ccaise.  And  it  is  manifest  that  the  effect  is  just  as 
certainly  produced,  and  as  pernicious,  and  the  mischief  just  the  same,  whether 
done  during  the  session  of  the  court,  or  adef  its  adjournment  ;  the  tribunal  be- 
ing still  in  existence,  and  the  cause  yet  pending  ;  and  the  maxim  is,  that,  whet't 
the  reason  is  the  same,  the  law  is  the  same.  To  support  the  objection,  some  au- 
thority must  be  produced,  directed  to  these  two  kinds  of  contempt,  and  this,  it 
is  confidently  believed,  cannot  be  done  :  the  authorities,  on  the  contrary,  are 
the  other  way. 

Was  it  any  excuse  for  the  complainant,  that  his  publication  spoke  of  Judge 
Peck  as  Judge  Peck,  and  not  as  the  court  ?  The  very  same  thing  occurred, 
and  the  same  excuse  was  made,  in  Almon's  case  :  for  there,  too,  the  publica- 
tion spoke  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  by  his  title  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  ;  and 
the  defamation  was  with  regard  to  an  act  done  by  him  singly,  and  out  of  court 
Yet,  says  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  this  is  no  excuse  ;  because  the  act  was 
done  by  him  in  his  judicial  character  ;  and  the  contempt,  therefore,  was  offered 
to  him  in  his  judicial  character,  and  as  a  member  of  the  court. 

In  the  case  before  the  House,  Judge  Peck,  alone,  composed  the  Court  of 
Missouri ;  and  the  act,  with  regard  to  which  he  is  defamed,  was  an  act  done 
by  him  in  his  character  of  a  court. 

It  is  said,  that,  if  this  publication  was  a  libel,  the  author  was  subject  to  pun- 
ishment by  an  indictment ;  and  it  seems  to  be  supposed,  that,  because  he  was 
so  punishable,  he  was  not  subject  to  punishment  by  an  attachment  for  a  contempt 
of  the  court.  But  the  same  objection  was  urged  in  the  case  of  Almon,  in  the 
same  form,  and  was  supported  by  the  same  popular  topics — that  the  party  had  a 
right  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers  ;  and  that  in  the  form  of  the  proceeding 
adopted  by  the  court,  they  were  making  themselves  at  once  parties  and  judges 
in  their  own  causes.  But  the  objection  was  open  to  these  obvious  answers,  and 
received  them,  to  wit,  that  the  offence  was  double.  First,  it  was  a  libel,  (-and 
was,  moreover,  scandalum  magnatum,)  because  it  tended  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  and,  in  this  form,  was  punishable  by  indictment.  Secondly,  That  it  was 
a  contempt  of  the  court,  in  which  aspect  it  was  not  punishable  by  an  indictment, 
and  could  be  punished  only  by  the  summary  process  of  an  attachment  for  con- 
tempt. That  the  latter  power  belonged  to  all  courts  from  time  immemorial,  and 
was  indispensable  to  their  existence  as  courts.  It  is,  indeed,  a  strange  defence 
for  a  party  to  make  against  a  punishment  for  one  offence,  to  allege,  that,  by  the 
same  act,  he  has  also  made  himself  liable  to  punishment  for  another.  Accord- 
ing to  this  mode  of  reasoning,  the  more  a  party  multiplies  and  complicates  his 
offences,  the  more  he  increases  the  probability  of  his  escape  from  punishment 
for  either. 

In  the  case  Tates  against  Lansing,  (9  Johnston's  Rep.  416,)  Piatt,  Sena- 
tor, says,  ''  contempt  is  an  offence  against  the  court  as  an  organ  of  public  jus- 
tice, and  the  court  can  rightfully  punish  it  on  summary  conviction,  whether  the  . 
same  act  be  punishable  as  a  crime  or  misdemeanor,  on  indictment  or  not.  To 
challenge  a  senator  or  a  judge,  may,  under  circumstances,  be  a  contempt,  but 
is  certainly  indictable  :  a  conviction  on  indictment  will  not  purge  the  contempt  ; 
nor  will  a  conviction  for  a  contempt  be  a  bar  to  an  indictment.  The  offence 
may  be  douhUy  and  so  are  the  remedy  and  the  punishment.  For  instance,  as- 
saults in  the  presence  of  the  court,  re$cue$y  extortion,  libels  upon  the  court  or 
its  suitors,  relating  to  suits  pending,  forging  a  writ,  &c.  are  indictable  offences, 
and  certainly  they  are  also  contempts  "  Such,  also,  is  the  principle  maintain- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Tennessee,  in  the  case  of  P.  H.  Darby. 

The  passage  in  the  latter  opinion  is  so  peculiarly  apposite  to  the  case  under 
consideration,  that  Judge  Peck  begs  leave  to  make  it  more  accessible  to  the 
House,  by  a  quotation  :  '^  The  power  to  punish  for  a  contempt  is  no  part  of  the 
criminal  law  ;  if  it  were,  courts  which  had  no  criminal  jurisdiction  could  net 
punish  for  contempt,  as  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  Court  of  Chance- 
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rj,  and  this  court.  Where  the  contempt  amounts  to  In  indictable  ofience,  as  ^ 
well  as  contempt  of  the  court,  punishment  inflicted  by  the  latter  is  no  bar  to  a 
prosecution  for  the  former,  and  vice  versa.  And  neither  the  contemned  court, 
nor  the  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  obliged  to  suspend  proceedings  till  the 
other  has  acted — 9  Johns.  413,  417.  Cowp.  B29.  This  power  itself,  from  its 
very  nature,  must,  necessarily,  be  independent  of  all  other  tribunals :  for,  if  it 
depends  upon  another,  whether  a  punishment  can  be  inflicted  or  not,  that  very 
dependence  defeats  and  overturns  it.  The  insulted  Judge  must  go  to  law  before 
some  other  tribunal,  with  every  one  whom  his  decision  ofiends.  He  must  quit 
his  business  in  court,  and  leave  the  bench,  and  travel  to  inferior  courts,  and  give 
his  attendance  upon  them,  neglecting,  in  the  mean  time,  the  official  duties  which 
belong  to  his  office. 

The  inferior  judge  may  not  be  disposed  to  discourage  the  contempt ;  the  pro- 
ceedings may  not  be  regular,  or  legal ;  they  taay  be,  in  the  end,  set  aside  and 
quashed,  by  arresting  or  reversing  the  judgment,  and  must  be  commenced 
again,  and  the  same  difficulties  again  encountered.  No  one  would  be  afraid  to 
offend  ;  the  delay  of  punishment,  and  the  numerous  chances  of  escaping  it, 
would  disarm  the  expected  punishment  of  all  its  terrors  ;  nor  would  the  insulted 
court  ever  think  of  the  attempt  to  cause  the  infliction  of  punishment  under  so 
many  discouragements.  No  sooner  does  he  get  through  one  set  of  contro- 
versies than  some  other  dissatis&ed  suitor  assails  him  with  equal  outrage,  and 
involves  him  in  others. 

He  must  go  again,  and  forever,  through  the  same  routine  of  vexation  and 
trouble.  With  such  embarrassments  to  contend  with,  will  he  remain  upon  the 
bench?  He  must  either  quit  it,  or  submit  to  be  directed  by  men  who  resort  to 
such  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  and  become  an  instrument  in  their 
hands  for  the  sake  of  rest,  abandoning  his  duties,  and  resigning  the  rights  of  the 
people,  without  power  to  repress  the  eflbrts  of  designing  men  that  shall  he  di- 
rected against  him,  because  of  an  unyielding  temper.  How  will  the  Judge  be 
able  to  uphold  his  integrity,  when  interests  of  the  highest  magnitude  are  to  be 
settled  by  his  decisions  ? 

When  it  shall  be  observed  that  the  most  submissive  pass  unmolested,  will  not 
submission  at  least  plead  in  recommendation  of  itself  ?  Will  it  not  set  before 
him  the  perpetual  conflicts  which  he  has  to  maintain  in  vindication  of  opinions 
in  whicli  he  has  no  individual  interests,  and  the  unceasing,  calumnies  to  which 
he  is  exposed  for  the  protection  of  others,  who  hardly  know  the  cause  why  he 
is  so  worried  ?  If,  in  so  many  difficulties,  the  Judge  is  not  furnished  with  the 
means  of  immediate  defence  and  repression,  his  authority  must  fall,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  with  it.  For  what  rights  have  they  but  those  which  the 
law  gives,  by  means  of  the  courts  it  has  instituted  ?  and  if  these  cannot  support 
them,  ^^  the  rights  themselves  are  nominal." 

It  is  said,  that,  in  punishing  this  publication  as  a  contempt,  '^  the  Judge  has 
invaded  the  liberty  of  the  press."  What  is  the  "  liberty  of  the  press  ?"  and  in 
what  does  it  consist  ?  Does  it  consist  in  a  right  to  vilify  the  tribunals  of  the 
country,  and  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  by  gross  and  wanton  misrepresenta- 
tions of  their  proceedings  ?  Does  it  consist  in  a  right  to  obstruct  and  corrupt 
the  streams  of  justice,  by  poisoning  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  causes  m 
these  tribunals,  before  they  are  heard  ?  Is  this  a  correct  idea  of  '^  the  liberty 
of  the  press  ?  "  If  so,  the  defamer  has  a  charter  as  free  as  the  winds,  provided 
he  resort  to  the  press  for  the  propagation  of  his  slander  ;  and,  under  the  prosti- 
tuted sanction  of  ^^  the  liberty  of  the  press,"  hoary  age  and  virgin  innocence  lie 
at  his  mercy.  This  is  not  the  idea  of ''the  liberty  of  the  press  "  which  prevails 
in  courts  of  justice,  or  which  exists  in  any  sober  and  well  regulated  mind.  The 
<<  liberty  of  the  press  "  is  among  the  greatest  of  blessings,  civil  and  political, 
BO  long  as  it  is  directed  to  its  proper  object — that  of  disseminating  correct  and 
useful  information  among  the  people.  But  this  greatest  of  blessings  may  be- 
come the  greatest  of  curses,  if  it  shall  be  permitted  to  burst  its  proper  barriers. 
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The  river  Mississippi  is  a  blessing  to  the  country  throu/ofh  which  it  flows,  so 
lond  as  it  keeps  within  its  banks  ;  but  it  becomes  a  scourge  and  a  destroyer 
when  it  breaks  them. 

What  earthly  blessing  is  so  great  as  civil  liberty  ?  What  curse  so  terrible  as 
licentiousness  and  anarchy  ? 

It  is  to  check  the  last  that  laws  are  made  ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  rational  to 
complain  of  all  laws  as  a  restraint  on  natural  liberty ^  as  to  complain  of  that 
portion  of  them  which  restrains  the  licmtxousntss  of  the  press. 

The  liberty  of  the  press  has  always  been  the  favorite  watchword  of  those  who 
live  by  its  licentiousnesB.  It  has  been  from  time  immemorial,  is  still,  and  ever 
will  be,  the  perpetual  decantatum  on  the  lips  of  all  libellers.  Oswald  attempted 
to  screen  himself  under  its  (sgis^  in  the  case  which  has  been  cited  from  the  first 
Dallas.  But  the  attempt  was  in  vain.  The  court  taught  him  the  diflference  be- 
tween the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press  ;  and,  in  his 
fiirther  attempt  to  raise  an  impeachment  against  the  Judges  for  that  sentence, 
the  House  of  Delegates  confirmed  the  wholesome  lesson. 

i Judge  Peck  prays  a  reference  to  the  note  in  the  case  of  Oswald.] 
f,  indeed,  the  liberty  of  the  press  was  a  panoply  broad  enough  to  cover  eve- 
rything that  is  done  in  its  name,  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  publication  could  ever 
have  been  punished  as  a  contempt  of  court :  for  the  House  will  observe,  that, 
in  all  the  reported  cases  in  which  these  publishers  have  been  called  to  answer 
for  a  contempt,  whenever  the  defence  has  appeared  in  the  report,  it  is  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press  which  is  the  perpetual  theme.  It  is  uniformly  claimed  to  be  the 
right  of  the  citizen  to  question  the  acts  of  all  public  men,  and  the  changes  are 
continually  rung  on  that  great  palladium  of  human  rights  and  human  happiness 
— the  liberty  of  the  press  ;  as  if  human  rights  and  human  happiness  could  be 
promoted  by  the  prostration  and  destruction  of  courts  of  justice,  or  by  poison- 
ing their  streams  in  the  fountain  head. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject.  The  Judge  has  never  pretended 
that  his  opinions  are  not  to  be  questioned  :  he  insists,  however,  that  they  are  to 
be  questioned  only  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  One  mode  of  question- 
ing them  under  these  laws,  is  by  appeal  to  a  superior  court ;  and,  after  the 
Subject-matter  shall  have  been  finally  decided,  another  mode  of  questioning  them 
is  by  respectful  discussion,  either  in  the  public  prints  or  elsewhere.  In  the  pre- 
sent case,  the  first  mode  of  questioning  the  opinion,  that  by  appeal,  had  been 
resorted  to  :  for  the  second  mode,  that  of  respectful  discussion,  the  case  was 
not  ready,  because  the  subject-matter  had  not  been  disposed  of  finally  ;  and, 
even  if  it  had  been,  it  has  been  shown  that  there  was  no  semblance  of  inves- 
tigation in  this  article — no  pretence  of  discussion  of  any  kind.  It  was  sheer 
misrepresentation  ;  and  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  an  opinion  of  a  court 
may  be  respectfully  discussed,  it  may,  therefore,  be  misrepresented  :  much  less 
that  it  may  be  so  misrepresented  as  not  only  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  dignity,  intelligence,  and  purity,'  of  the  tribunal,  but  to  ronder  both 
the  Judge  and  the  court  objects  of  universal  contempt,  scorn,  and  ridicule  ;  and 
least  of  all,  that,  in  doing  this,  a  strong  prejudice  shall  also  be  infused  into  the' 
public  mind  with  regard  to  causes  still  pending  in  the  court. 

The  Judge  has  shown,  that,  in  proceeding  against  this  contempt  by  an  at- 
tachment, he  was  justified  by  the  example  not  only  of  the  courts  of  England, 
from  time  immemorial,  but  the  example  also  of  other  courts  in  the  different  States 
of  the  Union,  where  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  trial  by  jury  are  as  highly 
prized  and  as  strongly  guarantied  by  their  constitutions  as  they  are  in  the  State 
of  Missouri ;  and  he  will  now  add,  that,  even  in  Missouri,  the  courts  had  led 
the  way  by  the  exercise  of  the  same  power  in  cases  of  contempt  by  publication. 

One  of  these  cases  occurred  a  very  short  time  before  the  State  Government 
went  into  operation.  The  proceeding  was  against  the  editor  of  the  "  Missouri 
Gazette,"  for  a  publication,  giving  an  account  of  an  assault  and  battery  which 
had  been  committed  on  him  by  another  editor,  after  the  latter  had  been  recog- 
nized to  answer  for  the  offence. 
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The  rule  for  the  attachment  was  made  absolute,  and  although  there  were 
mitigating  circumstances  in  this  case,  the  party  was  both  fined  and  imprisoned'. 

The  other  case  occurred  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  only  two  or  three 
years  before  that  under  consideration,  and  it  is  the  case  alluded  to  in  the  evi- 
dence before  the  committee.  In  the  suit  of  Bellisime  vs,  M'Coy,  Mr.  Lawless 
had  prosecuted  a  writ  of  error  in  that  court,  and  the  court  had  decided  against 
his  client.  A  petition  for  a  re-hearing  was  filed,  and  a  re-hearing  was  granted. 
After  the  re-hearing  had  been  granted,  a  publication  appeared  containing  siric^ 
tares  on  the  opinion  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  court :  the  court, 
considering  it  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of  their  opinion y  made  a  rule  on  the 
printer  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  attached  for  a  contempt.  Mr. 
Lawless  showed  cause  against  the  rule,  which  being  deemed  insufficient  by  the 
court,  it  was  made  absolute.  The  name  of  the  author  wa3  then  given  up,  and 
that  author  was  the  same  Luke  E,  Lawless, 

A  rule  was  then  made  on  him.  Mr.  Lawless  appeared,  and  attempted  to 
show  cause  ;  but  the  court  held  it  insufficient,  made  the  rule  absolute,  and  or- 
dered interrogatories  to  be  filed.  They  were  filed,  and  Mr.  Lawless  answered 
anc^  purged  himself  of  the  contempt.  An  honorable  member  of  this  House,  who 
was  an  eye  witness  of  the  case,  can  correct  any  error  in  this  report. 

In  that  case,  the  exercise  of  the  power  was  as  much  an  invasion  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  as  the  proceeding  before  Judge 
Peck.  It  is  true  that  the  cause  was  still  pending  in  court ;  but  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  this  makes  no  difference  in  the  law  of  the  case,  when  the  scan- 
dal is  directly  on  the  court  ;  and  it  has  been  also  shown,  that,  in  this  instance 
also,  there  were  cases  pending,  on  which  the  publication  was  admitted  to  have 
been  intended  to  bear. 

And,  with  these  remarks,  the  Judge  dismisses  this  branch  of  the  subject. 

It  is  next  said,  the  Judge's  manner  and  language,  in  pronouncing  sentence 
on  the  attachment,  were  rude  and  harsh  towards  Mr.  Lawless. 

On  this  subject  the  Judge  understands  the  resolution  of  the  House  to  confine 
him  to  the  evidence  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  ;  and  he  will,  there- 
fore, make  no  statement  of  the  case  as  it  occurred,  and  as  he  believes  it  to  have 
been  capable  of  proof,  if  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded.  But  he  presumes 
that  he  may  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  admissions  made  by  the  two 
principal  witnesses,  themselves,  of  the  relation,  in  point  of  feeling,  which  they 
hold  towards  Mr.  Lawless  and  the  Judge,  and  to  ask  that  their  statements  may 
be  received  with  a  reasonable .  allowance.  But,  let  it  be  conceded  that  their 
statements  are  strictly  correct,  to  what  do  they  amount }  The  House  will  re- 
mark, that  Judge  Peck  was  delivering  an  opinion  in  a  case  of  contempt,  arising 
from  a  publication  which  had  misrepresented  an  opinion  of  the  court ;  the  tenden- 
cy of  which  was,  to  destroy  all  the  respectability  of  the  court,  and  to  render  it 
universally  ridiculous  and  contemptible,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the  equipoise  of 
the  public  mind  with  regard  to  all  the  land  claims  depending  before  the  court. 
The  court  was  delivering  an  opinion,  too,  in  reply  to  an  argument  which  had 
continued  for  several  days,  in  which  the  most  inflammatory  appeals  had  been  made 
to  the  passions  of  a  crowded  audience,  representing  the  proceeding  as  being  an 
invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  State,  and  more  especially  an 
invasion  of  the  sacred  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which 
were  protected  by  the  most  solemn  guaranties  of  the  constitution  :  for  such  is, 
in  effect,  the  evidence  before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  such  were  the  facts. 
Against  all  these  topics  and  arguments,  the  Judge  was  replying  at  considerable 
length,  vindicating  a  proceeding  which  he  held  vital  to  the  existence  of  the 
court,  and  marking  his  conception  of  the  character  of  the  contempt. 

And  it  is  said  that  the  Judge,  in  the  course  of  delivering  this  opinion,  appear- 
ed at  times  to  be  a  good  deal  excited. 

Was  it  strange  that  a  Judge  thus  circumstanced  should  have  been  excited  } 
Or  was  it  even  improper,  or  indecent,  or  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a 
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Judire  to  express  with  warmth  his  sense  of  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered 
to  the  court,  and,  through  the  court,  to  the  United  States,  which  that  court  re- 
presented ?  »,       X         1  .         .  -J 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  court,  Mr.  Lawless  says  that  he  consid- 
ered it  contumacious  towards  him ;  but  both  he  and  the  other  witnesses  agree  in 
the  specification  of  the  words  imputed  to  the  Judge.  What  were  those  words  ? 
In  speaking  of  that  publication,  the  Judge  pronounced  it  to  he  false :  has  he  not 
proved  it  to  be  so  ?  He  pronounced  it  to  be  calumnious :  has  he  not  proved  it 
to  be  so  ?  He  pronounced  it  malignant :  has  he  not  proved  it  to  be  so  ?  Has 
it  not  been  shown  to  have  been  done  malo  animoy  towards  the  court,  and  towards 
the  causes  still  remaining  in  court  ?  And  in  having  been  done  malo  animOy  was 
it  not  malicious?  In  what  other  terms  was  the  court  to  speak  of  such  a  publi- 
cation than  those  which  the  law  itself  has  annexed  to  it  ?  Is  not  every  libel 
pronounced,  both  in  the  books  and  by  the  courts,  to  be  false,  scandalous^  ma- 
UciouSy  and  defamatory  ?  Is  a  man  to  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  do  an  improper 
act,  and  yet  take  fire  at  the  terms  which  describe  it  ?  Was  the  court  to  qualify 
and  miuce  the  common  language  of  the  law  in  cases  of  this  sort,  through  respect 
to  the  feelings  of  a  man,  who,  so  far  from  showing  respect  to  that  tribunal,  8t«od 
before  it  charged  and  convicted  of  a  flagrant  contempt  ? 

But  It  is  said  that  the  court,  inter  alia^  in  the  course  of  its  opinion,  referred 
to  a  practice,  in  China,  of  painting  the  houses  of  calumniators  black  ;  and,  as 
the  witnesses  inferred,  the  court  seemed  to  think  Mr.  Lawless  a  proper  subject, 
for  such  treatment.     The  last  was  an  inference  of  the  witnesses  :  for  none  of 
them  say  that  the  court  expressed  what  they  inferred^  and  none  of  them  recol- 
lect the  connexion  in  which  the  court  referred  to  this  Chinese  custom.     It  was 
natural  that  they  should  have  been  struck  with  what  was  new  to  them,  and  not 
surprising  that  they  should  not  have  observed,  or  should  have  forgotten,  the 
precise  connexion  in  which  it  was  introduced  ;  nor  is  it  very  surprising,  that, 
as  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  in  question,  they  should  have  looked  to  see 
how  he  would  take  the  allusion.     That  the  Judge,  in  the  course  of  his  opinion, 
made  an  allusion  to  this  custom,  is  the  only  fact  which  is  clearly  in  proof.     And 
what  impropriety  was  there  in  his  doing  so  ?     Was  it  improper,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, and  before  such  an  audience,  to  show  the  light  in  which  all  civilized  na- 
tions regarded  a  calumniator  ?     Did  it  not  fairly  and  properly  belong  to  the  dis- 
cussion P     Was  it  not  proper  in  a  moral  point  of  view  ?     Was  it  not  calculated 
to  have  a  salutary  efiecl,  both  upon  the  bar  and  the  bystanders,  to  show,  that, 
throughout  the  world,  wherever  civilization  has  dawned,  there  was  but  one  feel- 
ing and  one  voice  with  regard  to  an  offence  of  this  sort,  and  that  a  voice  of  un- 
mingled  reprobation  ?     With  regard  to  the  case  itself,  and  the  party  concerned 
in  it,  what  was  there  that  called  upon  the  court  to  measure  its  terms  with  regard 
to  such  an  unmeasured  contempt  ?     The  witnesses  themselves  prove  that  warmth 
and  excitement  are  not  the  habits  of  the  Judge.     But  there  are  occasions  in 
which  warmth  and  emotion  become  a  Judge,  and  in  which  coldness  and  indif^ 
ference  would  be  unseemly  even  on  the  bench.     Whenever  vice  is  to  be  re- 
pressed, or  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  court  are  to  be  vindicated  against 
aspersion  and  contempt,  the  Judge  must  be  either  less  or  more  than  human  who 
could  uniformly  play  the  stoic.     But  he  is  unwilling  that  it  should  be  believed 
either  that  his  manner  or  phrase  was  exceptionable,  as  he  conscientiously  believes 
neither  to  have  been  so  ;  and  to  establish  the  manner  and  the  phrase  in  its  con- 
nexion, was  one  among  his  strongest  reasons  for  desiring  that  his  witnesses 
should  be  heard  by  the  House.-    Believing  it  probable  that  a  member  of  the 
House,  who  witnessed  the  proceeding,  has  it  in  his  power  to  do  justice  to  the 
Judge  in  this  respect,  he  hopes  he  may  be  permitted  to  claim  that  justice  from 
him. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which  this  case  still  remains  to  be  considered. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  treated  as  if  the  offender  bad  been  a  stranger  to  the  court. 
But  Mr.  Lawless  was  attorney  and  counsel  at  its  bar,  and  was,  therefore,  under 
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an  increased  obligation  to  treat  it  ^th  respect,  and  also  under  an  increased 
];esponsibility  to  the  court.  He  seems  to  suppose  that  this  relation  implies  no 
responsibility  on  him,  except  while  he  was  in  court,  or  engaged  in  some  profes- 
sional duty  in  relation  to  a  cause  in  court.  But  he  is  mistaken.  The  relation 
between  the  court  and  the  attorneys  who  stand  upon  its  roll)  is  a  permanent 
and  continuing  one,  so  long  as  the  name'  is  permitted  there  to  stand  ;  and  courts 
have  a  supervising  power  over  the  conduct  of  attorneys  otil  of  court^  and  may 
aifach  them  for  <uts  having  fio  connexion  whatever  with  any  cause  in  court. 

Thus  the  court  will  order  an  attorney  to  pay  over  money  received  by  him  as 
steward  of  a  manor.     Ex  parte  Corp.  Christ.  College  ^  2  Petersdorfy  6 1 5,  case  13. 

So  they  will  compel  him  to  pay  over  money  received  by  him  as  a  collector. 
Id,  614,  case  12. 

So  when  he  had  received  money  as  a  Bill  Broker,  unconnected  with  his  pro* 
fessional  character.     Id.  616,  case  18,  Ex  parte  Hall. 

For  extortion,  the  king  will  order  him  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls,  &c.  Id.  605, 

So  for  assigning  for  error  that  which  he  knows  to  be  faltte. '    Id.  609,  case  6. 

For  gross  misbehavior,  the  court  will  do  it.     Id.  %b.  case  8. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  citations  to  this  eiiect.  They  will  be  found  collect* 
ed  by  this  author  under  the  head  of  "  Attorneys." 

The  court  considers  its  character  so  far  associated  and  implicated  with  that 
of  the  attorneys  who  stand  upon  its  roils,  that  they  will  suffer  no  man  to  stand 
there  who  has  disgraced  himself  by  his  misconduct,  although  that  misconduct 
have  no  connexion  with  the  court.     Cowper^  829,  Ex  parte  Brownsall. 

Attorneys,  as  officers  of  the  court,  are  also  under  its  protection  ;  and  from 
this  relation,  it  is  their  natural  duty  to  set  the  example  of  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  community,  aud  to  discourage  and  repress  disrespect  in  others,  instead  of 
exciting  that  disrespect  by  their  own  conduct,  speeches,  and  publications. 

Ry  the  35th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  are 
authorized  to  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  they  will  permit  attorneys  to  be  ad- 
mitted, to  practice  at  their  bar  ;  and,  with  relation  to  contempts  committed  by 
such  attorneys,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  decided,  with  ob- 
vious propriety,  that  the  court  towards  which  the  contempt  has  been  committed, 
must,  of  necessity  y  be  the  best  judge  of  the  character  of  the  contempt :  itn^y 
doubt  their  own  power  to  revise  such  a  sentence,  and  say  that  the  case  must  be 
a  flagrant  one^  indeed,  in  which  they  would  interfere  with  such  a  sentence. 
Ex  parte  Burr.     9  Wheatait^  529. 

If  the  step  taken  by  the  court  in  t4iis  case  would  have  been  right  towards  a 
stranger,  it  was,  therefore,  a  fortiori^  right  with  regard  to  an  attorney  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  it,  and  owing  it  habitual  respect. 

Let  us  now  see  the  conduct  of  this  attorney,  when  brought  before  the  court 
to  answer  for  the  contempt. 

He  is  told  that  the  court  has  decided  the  publication  to  be  a  contempt.     It 
was  his  privilege  to  purge  himself  of  this  contempt,  ns  he  had  done  in  the  case 
just  mentioned  before  the  State  Court.     The  opportunity  of  doing  so  is  afforded 
him.     He  is  asked  whether  ho  wishes  to  have  interrogatories  propounded  to 
hira^  or  whether  he  will  answer  them  if  propounded  by  the  court  ?     He  answers, 
that  be  does  not  wish  them,  and  that,  if  propounded,  he  will  not  answer  them. 
This  declaration  that  he  would  not  answer  interrogatories  if  they  should  be  pro- 
pounded, was  not  only  an  aggravation  of  the  first  contempt,  but  was  a  new  and 
substantive  contempt,  which  would,  of  itself,  have  justified  the  sentence  that 
was  passed,  and  in  this  light  it  is  considered  by  the  books. 
4  Black.  Com.  287. 
1  Dall.  329. 
2  Hawk.  P.  C.  231,  B.  2.  C.  22,  Sec.  43. 

Do.  219,  do.     note  to  sec.  10. 

Straage^g  Rep.  1197,  1  Wils.  30. 
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2  Bar.  K.  B.  219. 

4  Burr,  2105,  Rex  vs.  Edwards. 

6  T.  R.  362,  King  vs.  Horslcy. 

In  Mr.  Lawless'  memoiial,  he  states,  that,  in  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
court,  "  Ist.  That  he  did  not  require  interrogatories  to  be  filed  ; 

"2d.  That  if  interrogatories  were  filed,  he  would  not  answer  them  ; 

"  3d  That,  as  he  had  committed  no  contempt,  he  would  purgchimself  of  none." 

"  That  the  said  Judge  thereupon  declared,  that  the  refusal  to  answer  any  in- 
terrogatories that  might  be  filed,  was  a  great  aggravation  of  the  contempt  al- 
ready committed  by  your  petitioner,  and  deserved  a  severer  punishment  than 
that  which  he  would  possibly  have  otherwise  inflicted." 

But  there  was  not  a  mere  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Mr.  Lawless,  or,  as  the  evidence  states,  by  Mr.  Lawless  or  his  counsel, 
in  which  the  truth  of  the  article  signed  "  A  Citizen,"  is,  in  a  spirit  of  contra- 
diction, re-asserted  in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  court  then  made.  [See 
report  of  committee,  pp.  46  and  47.] 

Why,  if  no  disrespect,  no  contempt,  was  intended,  did  not  Mr.  Lawless  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  declare  this  in  the  form  which  the  law  prescribes  ? 

The  opportunity  was  fairly  opened  to  him  by  the  tender  of  interrogatories, 
but  his  refusal  to  answer  them  was  flat  and  peremptory. 

Among  the  questions  propounded  to  Mr.  Lawless,  while  before  the  com- 
mittee, there  is  the  following  one  :  "  Were  you  required  by  the  court  to  make 
any  apology  or  other  atonement  for  the  publication  of  the  article  signed  '  A  Cit- 
izen,' before  the  order  was  made  for  your  imprisonment^  and  for  suspending  you 
from  the  bar  ? " 

Judge  Peck  has  met  with  no  elementary  book,  nor  any  adjudged  case,  which 
prescribed  it  to  the  court  as  a  duty,  to  make  any  such  overture  to  a  party  stand- 
ing before  it  convicted  of  a  contempt. 

The  only  course  prescribed  by  them  was  that  which  the  court  did  pursue,  of 
tendering  interrogatories  :  and  after  Mr.  Lawless  had  answered,  in  reply  to  this 
overture,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  have  them  exhibited,  and  added,  indignantly, 
that  he  would  not  answer  if  they  were  exhibited^  and  read  a  written  paper  re-as- 
serting the  truth  of  the  "  Citizen,"  and  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court, 
any  further  overture,  like  that  proposed  in  the  question,  would  have  been  far 
more  likely  to  produce  a  new  insult  to  the  court  than  to  propitiate  the  oflTender. 

Had  the  contempt  consisted  of  a  hasty  or  unguarded  expression,  a  recanta- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  the  court,  might  have  been  received  as  an  atonement 
with  propriety.  But  where  the  contempt  consisted  in  the  misrepresentation  of 
the  decisions  of  the  court  through  the  medium  of  the  public  prints,  with  intent 
to  bring  the  court  into  contempt ;  and  consisted,  also,  in  an  attempt  to  influence 
the  public  in  relation  to  causes  depending  before  the  court,  and  to  excite  indig- 
nation against  the  couit,  it  was  due  to  the  administration  of  justice  that  there 
should  be  an  example  made. 

It  would  have  been  indefensible  on  the  part  of  the  court,  if  it  had  viewed  the 
ofl^ence  merely  in  the  light  of  a  personal  aflair,  and  capable  of  being  atoned  for 
by  an  acknowledgement  of  error  without  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 

With  respect  to  the  imprisonment  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  criminal's  apartment 
of  the  gaol,  the  sentence  of  the  court  was  general,  that  he  should  be  imprisoned 
for  the  particular  period.  It  did  not  occur  to  the  court  that  there  were  diflTerent 
apartments  in  the  gaol,  nor  was  there  any  suggestion  made  in  relation  to  that 
subject. 

The  sentence  would  have  been  complied  with  by  putting  him  in  the  debtors' 
apartment.  Had  he  requested  to  be  put  there,  there  is  no  question  but  that  his 
request  would  have  been  complied  with.  He  shows  that^  at  his  request,  he  was 
immediately  taken  into  another  room. 

In  page  35  of  the  report,  it  is  said,  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lawless,  "that, 
when  he  presented  himself  to  the  court,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  bis  sus- 
pension, the  Judge  lu^mxeA  particularly  of  the  clerky  if  the  time  had  expired  ?" 
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The  House  will  see  how  improbable  this  evidence  is,  when  thej  reflect  thai 
the  order  of  suspense  was  in  the  Special  Court,  held  at  St.  Louis^  under  the  act 
of  26th  May,  1824,  for  the  trial  of  land  caufses  ;  the  records  of  which  court 
would  remain  at  St.  Louis,  and  had  no  connexion  with  the  records  of  the  Dis^ 
trict  Court  held  at  Jefferson  City,  Yet,  in  page  36  of  the  report,  Mr.  Lawless 
states,  that,  after  his  suspension,  he  first  re-appeared  in  court  at  Jefferson  City. 
This  is  adverted  to,  because  it  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  the  testimony  to 
show  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  enforce^  rigorously,  against  Mr. 
Lawless,  its  sentence. 

Upon  the  whole.  Judge  Peck  declares  that,  in  this  proceeding,  he  was  actu-* 
ated  by  a  sense  of  official  duty.  He  considered  it  his  duty  to  sustain  the  dig- 
nity and  authority  of  the  court  over  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  preside  ; 
he  considered  it  due  to  the  government  which  he  represented — due  to  the  tri- 
bunal, and  due  to  the  suitors  whose  rights  were  committed  to  its  protection,  to 
punish  this  contempt  as  he  did  punish  it.  He  did  consider  himself,  and  does 
still  consider  himself,  as  sustained,  at  every  step,  by  the  highest  authority.  Ue 
believed  it,  conscientiously,  to  be  his  solemn  and  imperious  duty  to  make  the 
example  which  he  did  make,  more  ea^pecially  in  relation  to  the  country  in  which 
he  holds  his  courts,  and  the  nature  of  the  claims  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
adjudicate,  And  which  had  produced  this  agitation.  If,  in  so  doing,  he  has 
erred,  he  has  erred  in  company  with  judicial  characters  with  whom  any  judge 
may  be  proud  to  associate  ;  and  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  such  an  error  would 
be  a  high  misdemeanor  in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Judge  Peck  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered  by  bis  removal, 
and  is,  therefore,  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been 
sought  for  the  last  four  years. 

Whether  these  purposes  are  such  as  the  interests  of  the  United  States  call 
upon  them  to  countenance  by  ordering  further  proceedings  in  this  case,  is  a 
question  for  others,  not  for  Judge  Peck.  Confident  he  is,  that,  if  he  had  been 
made  of  more  pliant  materials,  and  could  have  reconciled  it  to  himself  to  coa- 
Bult  his  repose  rather  than  his  sense  of  duty,  the  House  would  not  have  been 
troubled  with  this  inquiry. 

JAMES  H.  PECK. 

Washington^  April  13,  1830. 

The  case  having  thus  been  fully  brought  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
that  body,  on  the  Slst  of  April,  went  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Martin  of  South  Carolina  in  the  chair,  and  took 
up  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Lawless,  the  report  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
the  foregoing  explanation  by  the  Judge.  An  animated  debate  arose.  Mr. 
Buchanan,  chairman  of  the  Commitee  on  the  Judiciary,  addressed  the  committee 
for  more  than  an  hour,  in  explanation  and  support  of  the  committee's  report. 
Mr.  Clay  of  Alabama  spoke  in  reply,  strenuously  opposing  the  resolution  to 
impeach,  and  defending  the  conduct  of  the  Judge.  Mr.  Spencer  of  New  York 
rejoined,  and  advocated  the  propriety  of  an  impeachment.  The  committee  then 
rose  ;  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the  following  day  ;  when  a  motion  to  postpone 
all  the  other  orders  of  the  day,  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion, 
occasioned  a  warm  contest,  in  which  Messrs.  Whittlesey^  Burges,  WicklifTe, 
Spencer,  Wayne,  Storrs  and  Ellsworth  took  part  The  motion  prevailed  ;  the 
orders  were  postponed  :  and  the  House  again  went  into  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
Mr.  Wilde  of  Georgia  in  the  ch6ir. 

Mr.  Pettis  of  Missouri  now  took  the  floor,  and  continued  to  occupy  it  in  a 
speech  of  more  than  three  hours,  warmly  defending  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck, 
and  earnestly  opposing  the  proposal  to  impeach  him. 

Mr.  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  though  not  holding  the  Judge  altogether  unwor- 
thy of  censure,  was  unwilling  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  impeach,  and  he  concluded  a 
short  speech  in  remonstrance,  by  offering  a  resolution,  declaring,  that  the  House 
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disapproved  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck,  but  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evi- 
dence before  it  to  justify  his  impeachment  for  a  high  misdemeanor  in  office. 

Mr.  Storrs  of  New  York  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  because  it 
went  to  recommend  a  final  action  by  the  House  upon  the  subject  ;  when,  in  hia 
opinion,  it  ought  to  be  fully  investigated  before  the  competent  tribunal.  He 
was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Burges  of  Rhode  Island,  who  proposed  a  modification  of 
Mr.  Everett's  resolution,  which  somewhat  sodened  its  terms  \  declaring,  that 
^^  although  the  House  might  not,  if  called  upon,  altogether  approve  the  conduct 
of  Judge  Peck,  yet,  that  perceivins  no  evidence  of  ill  intent  on  his  part,  it  would 
not  sanction  the  impeachment."  He  afterwards,  however,  withdrew  this,  and 
Mr.  Everett  slightly  changed  the  form  of  his  resolution,  so  as  to  suit  it  more 
nearly  to  his  views. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  of  Connecticut  then  addressed  the  committee  at  length  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  for  impeachment  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  (of 
which  he  was  a  member)  ;  and  wa^  followed  by  his  colleague,  Mr.  Huntington 
of  Connecticut,  who  spoke  with  warmth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  question. 
The  debate  was  continued  till  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  a  motion  to 
rise  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  two  votes  only.  * 

On  the  following  day,  Mr.  Burges  spoke  at  length,  in  defence  of  the  Judge,  and 
against  the  motion  to  impeach.  Having  concluded  an  animated  speech  of  more 
than  two  hours,  he  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  another  member  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  ;  whereupon  the  question  was  put  on  Mr.  Everett's  amend- 
ment, which  was  rejected,  and  the  resolution  for  the  impeachment  was  carried, 
ayes  113. 

The  Committee  having  risen,  and  reported  the  resolution  to  the  House,  in 
the  words  following, 

^'  Resolved,  that  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  be  impeached  of  high  misdemeanors  in  office," 

The  resolution  was  read  at  the  clerk's  table,  when  Mr.  Buchanan  demanded 
that  the  question  be  taken  by  yeas  and  nays.  The  demand  was  supported  by 
the  House,  and  it  was  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Pettis  moved  that  there  be  a  call  of  the  Hyuse  :  but  the  motion  waa 
Degatived. 

The  question  on  impeachment  was  then  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  as  follows  : 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were,  Messrs.  Mark  Alexander,  Robert 
Allen,  Willis  Alston,  John  Anderson,  William  S.  Archer,  William  Armstrong, 
Robert  W.  Baniwell,  Daniel  L.  Barringer,  Thomas  Beekman,  James  Blair, 
Abraham  Bockee,  Ratliff  Boott,  Peter  J.  Borst,  Thomas  T.  Bouldin,  John 
Bradhead,  Elias  Brown,  James  Buchanan,  William  Caiioon,  C.  C.  Cambreleng, 
John  Campbell,  Samuel  P.  Carson,  Thomas  Chandler,  Thomas  Chilton,  Na- 
thaniel H.  Claiborne,  Richard  Coke,  Jun.,  Nicholas  D.  Colenoan,  Henry  W. 
Conner,  James  L.  Hodges,  Banjamin  C.  Howard,  Henry  Hubbard,  Peter 
Ihrie,  Jun.,  Jacob  C.  Isacks,  Jonathan  Jennings,  Richard  W.  Johnson,  Cave 
Johnson,  Joseph  G.  Kendall,  John  Kincaid,  Perkins  King,  Henry  6.  Lamar, 
Pryor  Lea,  Joseph  Lecompte,  Robert  P.  Letcher,  Creorge  Loyall,  Dixon  H. 
Lewis,  Chittenden  Lyon,  John  Magee,  Thomas  Maxwell,  Lewis  Maxwell, 
William  McCreery,  Greorge  McDuffie,  Rufus  Mclntyre,  G«orge  E.  Mitchellj 
Robert  Monell,  H.  A.  Muhlenberg,  William  T.  Nuckolls,  Henry  B.  Cowlea, 
Hector  Craig,  Robert  Craig,  Thomas  H.  Crawford,  Jacob  Crocheron,  Henry 
Daniel,  Thomas  Davenport,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Edmund  Deberry,  Harmur  Den- 
ny, Robert  Desha,  Charles  G.  Dewitt,  Philip  Doddridge,  William  Drayton,  Ed- 
ward B.  Dudley,  Jonas  Earll,  Jun.,  William  W.  Ellsworth,  George  Evans, 
Joshua  Evans,  James  Findlay,  Isaac  Finch,  Chauncey  Forward,  Thomas  F. 
Foster,  Joseph  Fry,  Nathan  Gaither,  John  Gilmore,  WUliam  F.  Gordon, 
Thomas  H.  Hall,  Jehiel  H.  Halsey,  Joseph  Hammons,  Jonathan  Harvey, 
Charles  £.  Haynes,  Thomas  Hinds,  Walter  H.  Overton,  James  K.  Polk, 
Robert  Potter,  Gershom  Powers,  William  Ramsey,  Joseph  Richardson,  John 
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Roane,  William  Russell,  John  Scott,  A.  H.  Shepherd,  James  Shields,  Benedict 
I.  Semmes,  Samuel  A.  Smith,  Jesse  Speight,  Ambrose  Spencer,  Richard  Spen- 
cer, Michael  C.  Sprigs,  John  B.  Stengere,  Henry  R.  Storrs,  Benjamin  Swift, 
John  Taliaferro,  John  Test,  Wiley  Thompson,  John  Thomson,  James  Trezvant, 
Harling  Tucker,  G.  C.  Verplanck,  Geo.  C.  Washington,  John  W.  Weeks, 
Campbell  P.  White,  Edward  D.  White,  Charles  A.  WicklifTe,  Richard  H.  WUde, 
Joseph  F.  Wingate,  and  Joel  Yancey.    123. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were,  Messrs.  William  G.  Angel,  Benedict 
Arnold,  John  Bailey,  Noyes  Barber,  Mordecai  Bartley,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  John 
Bell,  John  Blair,  Tristram  Burges,  Samuel  Butman,  Clement  C.  Clay,  James 
Clark,  Lewis  Condict,  Richard  M^  Cooper,  Joseph  H.  Crane,  William 
Creighton,  Jun.,  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  John  Davis,  Henry  W.  Dwieht,  Edward 
EvQrett,  Horace  Everett,  Benjamin  Gorham,  George  Grenell,  Jun.,  Joseph 
Hawkins,  Thomas  H.  Hughes,  Jonathan  Hunt,  J.  W.  Huntington,  William 
Kennon,  Henry  C  Martindale,  William  McCoy,  Daniel  H.  Miller,  Dutee  J. 
Pearce,  Spencer  Pettis,  Isaac  Pierson,  John  Reed,  Robert  S.  Rose,  Thomas 
H.  Sill,  William  Stanberry,  James  Standefer,  Philander  Stephens,  William  L. 
Storrs,  JoelB.  Sutherland,  Samuel  Swann,  John  W.  Taylor,  Joseph  Vance, 
Samuel  F.  Vinton,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Lewis  Williams,  and  Ebenezer  i  oung.  49. 

So  the  House  resolved  that  the  Impeachment  should  he  preferred. 

Ordered,  that  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Storrs  of  New  York  he  a  commitee  to 
go  to  the  Senate,  and,  at  the  bar  thereof,  in  the  name  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  impeach  James  H.  Peck, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri, 
of  lugh  misdemeanors  in  office  ;  and  acquaint  the  Senate,  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will,  in  due  time,  exhibit  particular  articles^of  impeachment 
against  him,  and  make  good  the  same. 

Ordered,  that  the  committee  do  demand  that  the  Sepate  take  order  for  the 
appearance  of  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  to  answer  to  said  impeachment. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Storrs,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  and  report 
articles  of  impeachment.  It  consisted  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  Storrs,  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie,  Mr.  Spencer  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Wickliffe. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Storrs  appeared  at  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  complied  with  the  order  of  their  appointment,  when,  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Tazewell,  their  message  was  referred  to  a  conmiittee  of  three  members  of 
the  Senate  :  Messrs.  Tazewell,  Webster  and  Bell  were  appointed  the  commit- 
tee :  but  before  the  ballot  for  their  appointment  was  taken,  Mr.  Benton  oi  Mis- 
souri was,  at  his  own  request,  excused  from  voting. 

On  the  27th,  Mr.  Tazewell,  from  the  select  committee,  made  the  following 
report : 

Whereas,  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  26th  of  the  present  month, 
hy  two  of  their  members,  Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Storrs  of  New  York,  at  the 
bar  of  the  Senate  impeached  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  Uqjted  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  of  high  misdemeanors  in  ofEce  ; 
and  acquainted  the  Senate  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will,  in  due  time, 
exhibit  particular  articles  of  impeachment  against  him,  and  make  good  the  same  ; 
and  likewise  demanded  that  the  Senate  tcdke  order  for  the  appearance  of  the 
said  James  H.  Peck  to  answer  the  said  impeachment ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  thereon  ;  of  which  due  no- 
tice shall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  the  committee  further  recommend  to  the  Senate  that  the  secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  directed  to  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  foregoing 
resolution. 

The  Senate  concurred,  and  the  notice  was  given  accordingly. 

On  the  day  following,  the  Vice  President  communicated  to  the  Senate  two 
letters  from  Judge  Peck,  notifying  that  body  of  his  intention  of  going  to  Baltir 
more,  where  he  should  remain  some  days  :  and  requesting  that,  in  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  Chamber  preparatory  to  his  impeachment,  a  seat  might  be 
signed  him  by  which  he  might  avoid  facing  the  v;indows,  on  account  of  the 
weak  state  of  his  eyes.     The  letters  were  read,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  the  29th,  Mr.  Buchanan  reported  the  form  of  the  article  of  impeachment  : 
which  was  considered  on  the  1st  of  May  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  report- 
ed with  amendments,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House,  and  the  article  in  its 
amended  form  was  then  adopted.     See  it  hereafter. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  five  managers  be  appointed  by  ballot,  to  conduct  the  impeach- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  House  accordingly  proceeded  to  balFot,  when  the  following  gentlemen 
were  chosen,  viz  :  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  Henry  R.  Storrs,  of 
New  York  ;  George  McDuffie,  of  S.  Carolina ;  Ambrose  Spencer,  of 
New  York  ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  ballot,  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky. 

It  was  further  resolved,  that  the  article  of  impeachment  be  carried  to  the 
Senate  by  the  managers  :  and  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  Senate  informing 
them  that  managers  had  been  appointed  and  directed  to  carry  the  article  of  im- 
peachment to  the  Senate. 

The  message  having  been  delivered  in  that  body  by  the  clerk  of  the  House, 

On  motion  of  Mr  Tazewell,  it  was 

Resolved,  that,  at  twelve  o'clock  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  resolve  itself  into 
a  court  of  impeachment  :  at  which  time  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  shall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  by  him  to 
each  member  of  the  Senate,  viz  : 

''  I  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be)  that  in  all  things  apper- 
taining to  the  trial  of  the  impeachment  of  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  I  will  do  impartial 
justice  according  to  law." 

Which  Court  of  Impeachment  being  thus  formed,  will,  at  the  time  aforesaid, 
receive  the  managers  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  exhibit  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  in  the  name  of  themselves  and  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  against  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  pursuant  to  notice  given  to  the  Senate 
this  day  by  the  House  of  Representatives  that  they  had  appointed  managers 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

Ordered,  that  the  secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tazewell, 

Resolved,  that  after  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  shall  be  introduced  to 
the  bar  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  have  signified  that  they  are  ready  to  exhibit  ar- 
ticles of  impeachment  against  James  H.  Peck,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  direct  the  Serjeant  at  arms  to  make  proclamation  ;  who  shall,  after  mak- 
ing proclamation,  repeat  the  following  words  :  "  All  persons  are  commanded  to 
keep  silence,  on  pain  of  imprisonment,  while  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  nation  is 
exhibiting  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  Articles  of  Impeachment  against 
James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Missouri : "  af\er  which  the  articles  shall  be  exhibited  ;  and  then  the 
President  of  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeach- 
ment, of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

HIGH   COURT  OF   IMPEACHMENT. 
The  United  States  m  James  H.  Peck. 

Tuesday y  May  4,  1830. 
On  motion  of  Mr  Tazewell, 

The  Senate  resolved  itself  into  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment :  and  the 
Secretary  admiministered  the,  oath  prescribed  by  the  resolution  of  yesterday 
to  the  Vice  President  ;  who  then  administered  the  same  oath  to  the  follow- 
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inj^  Senators,  viz.  Messrs.  Adams,  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Bibb,  Brown,  Burnet' 
Chase,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen' 
Grundy,  Hayne,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Knight' 
Livingston,  McKinley,  McLean,  Marks,  Naudain,  Noble,  R?>bbins,  Rowan, 
Rnggies,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  of  S.  C,  Sprague,  Tazewell,Troup, 
Tyler,  Webster,  White,  Willey,  Woodbury. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  viz.  Messrs; 
Buchanan,  Storrsof  New  York,  McDuffie,  Spencer  and  Wickliffe,  appeared  and 
were  admitted  :  and  Mr  Buchanan  their  chairman  having  announced  that  they 
were  the  managers  instructed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to  exhibit  a 
certain  article  of  impeachment  against  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri, 

They  were  requested  by  the  Vice  President  to  take  seats  assigned  them 
within  the  bur  ;  and  the  serjeant  at  arms  was  directed  to  make  proclamation, 
which  he  did  in  the  words  heretofore  prescribed. 

Afler  which  the  managers  rose,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  their  chairman,  read  the 
article  of  impeachment,  as  follows  : 

ARTICLE 

Exhibited  by  the  House  of  RepresentcUiv^s  of  the  United  States j  in  the  name  of 
themselves,  and  of  all  the  People  of  the  United  States,  against  James  H.  Peck, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Di^ftrict  of  Missouriy  in 
maintenance  and  support  of  their  impeachment  against  him  for  high  miidemeth' 
nors  in  office . 

ARTICLE. 

That  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Missouri,  at  a  term  of  the  said  court,  holden  at  St.  Louis,  in 
the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  December,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twentyfive,  did,  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority 
vested  in  the  said  court,  by  the  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  en- 
titled '^  An  act  enabling  the  claimants  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  Territory  of  Arkansas  to  institute  proceedings  to  try  the  validity 
of  their  claims,"  approved  on  the  twentysixth  day  of  May,  one  thousand  jsight 
hundred  and  twenty  four,  render  a  final  decree  of  the  said  court  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  against  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  the  petitioners,  in  a  cer- 
tain matter  or  cause  depending  in  the  said  court,  under  the  said  act,  and  before 
that  time  prosecuted  in  the  said  court,  before  the  said  Judge,  by  Julie  Soulard, 
widow  of  Antoine  Soulard,  and  James  G.  Soulard,  Henry  G.  Soulard,  Eliza 
Soulard,  and  Benjamin  A.  Soulard,  children  and  heirs  at  law  of  the  said  Antoine 
Soulard,  petitioners,  against  the  United  States,  praying  for  the  confirmation 
of  their  claim,  under  the  said  act,  to  certain  lands  situated  in  the  said  State  of 
Missouri ;  aijd  the  said  court  did  thereafter,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  December, 
in  the  said  ye^rf  adjourn  to  sit  again  on  the  third  Monday  in  April,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  twenty  six. 

And  the  said  petitioners  did,  at  the  same  December  term  of  the  said  court, 
holden  by  and  before  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  as  aforesaid,  in  due  form 
of  law,  under  the  said  act,  appeal  aguinst  the  United  States,  from  the  judgment 
and  decree  so  made  and  entered  in  the  said  matter,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  of  which  appeal  so  made  and  taken  in  the  said  District 
Court,  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  said  court,  had  then  and  there 
full  notice.  And  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  after  the  said  matter  or  cause  had 
so  been  duly  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  on  or 
about  the  thirtieth  day  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twentysix,  did 
cause  to  be  published  in  a  certain  public  newspaper,  printed  at  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  called  "  The  Missouri  Republican,"  a  certain  communication  prepared 
by  the  said  James  H.  Peck;  purporting  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  said  James  H. 
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Peck  as  Judge  of  the  said  court,  in  the  matter  or  cause  aforesaid,  and  purport- 
ing to  set  forth  the  reasons  of  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  as  such  judge,  for  the 
said  decree  ;  and  that  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  the  said  District  Court,  and  who  had 
been  of  counsel  for  the  petitioners  in  the  said  court  in  the  matter  aforesaid,  did, 
thereafter,  and  on  or  about  the  eighth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twentvsix,  cause  to  be  published  in  a  certain  other  newspaper,  printed  at 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  called  "  TheJVIissouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Enquirer," 
a  certain  article  signed  ''  A  Citizen,"  and  purporting  to  contain  an  exposition 
of  certain  errors  of  doctrine  and  fact  alleged  to  be  contained  in  the  opinion  of 
the  said  James  H.  Peck,  as  before  that  time  so  published  ;  which  publication 
by  the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  was  to  the  effect  following,  viz  : 

"  To  iht  Editor  :  * 

Sir  :  1  have  read,  with  the  attention  which  the  subject  deserves,  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Peck  on  the  claim  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard,  pub- 
lished in  the  Republican  of  the  30th  uhimo.  I  observe  that,  although  the  Judge 
has  thought  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim,  he  leaves  the  ground  of  his  de- 
cree open  for  further  discussion. 

Availing  myself,  therefore,  of  this  permission,  and  considering  the  opinion  so 
published,  to  be  a  fair  subject  of  examination  to  every  citizen  who  feels  hinx- 


umeration  of  those  errors,  without  entering*  into  any  demonstration  or  developed 
reasoning  on  the  subject.  This  would  require  more  space  than  a  newspa- 
per allows,  and  besides,  is  not  (as  regards  most  of  the  points)  absolutely 
necessary. 

Judge  Peck,  in  this  opinion,  seems  to  roe  to  have  erred  in  the  following  as- 
sumptions, as  well  of  fact  as  of  doctrine : 

Ist.  That,  by  the  ordinance  1754,  a  sub-delegate  was  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing n  grant  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered. 

2d.  That  a  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub-delegate  as  contemplat- 
ed by  the  above  ordinance. 

3d.  That  O'Reilly's  regulations,  made  in  February,  1770,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  demonstrative  of  the  extent  of  the  granting  power  of  either 
the  Governor  GenercJ  or  the  sub-delegates  under  the  royal  order  of  Au- 
gust, 1770. 

4th.  That  the  royal  order  of  August,  1770,  (as  recited  or  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  to  the  regulations  of  Morales^  of  July,  1799,)  related  exclusively  to 
the  Governor  General. 

5th.  'Ihat  the  word  ^  mercedes,'  in  the  ordinance  of  1754,  which  in  the 
Spanish  language  means  'gifts,'  can  be  narrowed  by  Anything  in  that  or- 
dinance or  in  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  oY  a  reward  to 
an  informer,  and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money. 

6th.  '1  hat  O'Reilly's  regulations  were  in  their  terms  applicable,  or  ever  were, 
in  fact,  applied  to,  or  published  in.  Upper  Louisiana. 

7th.  That  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  have  any  bearing  on  the  grant  to  An- 
toine Soulard,  or  that  such  a  grant  was  contemplated  by  tiiem. 

8th.  That  the  limitation,  to  a  square  league  of  grants  to  new  settlers  in 
Opelousas,  Attakapas  and  Natchitoches,  (in  8th  article  of  O'Reilly's  regula- 
tions) prohibits  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

9th.  That  the  regulations  of  the  Governor  General,  Gayoso,  dated  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  entitled  '  Instructions  to  be  observed  for  the  admission  of  new 
settlers,'  prohibit,  in  future,  a  grant  for  services,  or  have  the  effect  of  annulling 
that  to  Antoine  Soulard,  which  was  made  in  1796,  and  not  located  or  surveyed 
until  February,  1804. 
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lOth.  That  the  complete  titles  made  by  Gayoso  are  not  to  be  referred  to  sb 
afibrding  the  condtruction  made  by  Gayoso  himself  of  his  own  regulations. 

1 1th.  That,  although  the  regulations- of  Morales  were  not  promulgated  as  law 
in  Upper  Louisiana,  the  grantee  in  the  principal  case  was  bound  by  them,  inas- 
much as  he  had  notice,  or  must  be  presumed,  '  from  the  official  station  which 
he  held,'  to  have  had  notice,  of  their  terms. 

l^th.  That  the  regulations  of  Morales  ^  exclude  all  belief  that  any  law 
existed  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been 
claimed.' 

13th.  That  the  complete  titles,  (produced  to  the  court)  made  by  the  Gover- 
nor General  or  the  Intendant  General,  though  based  on  incomplete  tUUs  not 
conformable  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  afford  no  ii^ 
ference  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  from  whom  these  in- 
complete titles  emanated,  and  must  be  considered  as  anomalous  exercises  of 
power  in  favor  of  individual  grantees. 

14th.  That  the  language  of  Morales  himself,  in  the  complete  titles  issued  by 
him,  on  concessions  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  an- 
terior to  the  date  of  his  regulations,  ought  not  to  be  referred  to  as  furnishing 
the  construction  which  he,  Morales,  put  on  his  own  regulations. 

1 5th.  That  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  or  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  province  to  the  10th 
March,  1804,  is  to  be  disregarded  as  proof  of  law,  usage,  or  custom,  therein. 

J  6th.  That  the  historical  fact,  that  nineteen  iwentietfis  of  the  titles  to  lands  in 
Upper  Louisiana  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regula- 
tions of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  affords  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles. 

17th.  That  the  fact,  that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating  or  located, 
were,  previous  to  the  cession,  treated  and  considered  by  the  government  and 
population  of  Louisiana  as  property,  saleable,  transferable,  and  the  subject  of 
inheritance  and  distribution  ab  intestato,  furnishes  no  inference  in  favor  of  those 
titles,  or  to  their  clciim  to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cession  or  of  the  law  of 

nations. 

18th.  That  the  laws  of  Congress  heretofore  passed  in  favor  of  incomplete  ti- 
tles furnish  no  argument  or  protecting  principle  in  favor  of  those  titles  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  character  which  remain  unconfirmed. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  number  of  other  errors,  consequential  on  those  in- 
dicated, might  be  stated.  The  Judge's  doctrine  as  to  the  forfeiture,  which  he 
contends  is  inflicted  by  Morales'  regulations,  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly 
pregnant  with  grievous  consequences.  I  shall,  however,  not  tire  the'  reader 
with  any  further  enumeration,  and  shall  detain  him,  .only  to  observe,  by  way  of 
conclusion,  that  the  Judge's  recollection  of  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for  the 
petitioner,  as  delivered  at  the  bar,  difiers  materially  from  what  I  can  remem- 
ber, who  also  heard  it.  In  justice  to  the  counsel,  I  beg  to  observe,  that  all 
that  I  have  now  submitted  to  the  public,  has  been  suggested  by  that  argument 
as  spoken,  and  by  the  printed  report  of  it,  which  is  even  now  before  me. 
^      '  ^        ^  ^  '  j^  CITIZEN.'^ 

And  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  as  aforesaid,  unmindful  of  the  solemn 
duties  of  his  station,  and  that  he  held  the  same,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  during  good  behavior  only,  with  intention  wrongfully  and  unjustly 
to  oppress,  imprison,  and  otherwise  injure  the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  un- 
der color  of  law,  did,  thereafter,  at  a  term  of  the  said  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Distwct  of  Missouri,  begun  and  held  at  the  city  of  St. 
Louis,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  on  the  third  Monday  in  April,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twentysix,  arbitrarily,  oppressively,  and  unjustly,  and  under 
color  and  pretence  that  the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless  was  answerable  to  the 
said  court  for  the  said  publication,  signed  «  A  Citizen,"  aa  for  a  contempt  there- 
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of,  institute,  in  the  said  court,  before  him,  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  as 
aforesaid,  certain  proceedings  against  the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  in  a  sunn- 
mary  way,  by  attachment,  issued  for  that  purpose  by  the  order  of  the  said  James 
H.  Feck,  as  such  judge,  against  the  person  of  the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless, 
touching  the  said  pretended  contempt,  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  said  attach- 
ment the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless  was,  on  the  twentyfirst  day  of  April,  one 
thoK^^and  eight  hundred  and  twentysix,  arrested,  impri|soned,  and  br«)ught  into 
the  said  court,  before  the  said  Judge,  in  the  custody  of  the  marshal  of  the 
said  State  ;  and  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  Judge,  as  aforesaid,  did  afterwards, 
on  the  same  day,  under  the  color  and  pretences  aforesaid,  ^nd  with  the  intent 
aforesaid,  in  the  said  court,  then  and  there  unjustly,  oppressively,  and  arbitra- 
rily, order  and  adjudge  that  the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  for  the  \:ause 
aforesaid,  should  be  committed  to  prison  for  the  period  of  twenty  four  hours, 
and  that  he  should  be  suspended  from  practising  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at 
law  in  the  said  District  Court  for  the  period  of  eighteen  calendar  months  from 
that  day  ;  and  did  then  and  there  further  cause  the  said  unjust  and  oppressive 
sentence  to  be  carried  into  execution  ;  and  the  said  Luke  Edward  Lawless  was, 
and  by  the  order  of  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  as  aforesaid,  thereupon 
suspended  from  practising  as  such  attorney  or  counsellor  in  the  said  court,  for 
the  period  aforesaid,  and  immediately  committed  to  the  common  prison  in  the 
taid  city  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  great  disparagement  of  public  justice,  the  abuse 
of  judicial  authority,  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

And  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  protestation,  saving  to  themselves  the 
liberty  of  exhibiting,  at  any  time  hereafter,  any  further  articles,  or  other  accu- 
sation or  impeachment,  against  the  said  James  H.  Peck,  and  also  of  replying 
to  his  answers  which  he  shall  make  unto  tlie  article  herein  preferred  against  him, 
and  of  offering  proof  to  the  same,  and  every  part  thereof,  and  to  all  and  every 
other  articles,  accusation,  or  impeachment,  which  shall  be  exhibited  by  them  as 
the  case  shall  require,  do  demand  that  the  said  James  H.  Peck  may  be  put  to 
answer  the  high  misdemeanors  in  ofRce  herein  charged  against  him,  and  that 
such  proceedings,  examinations,  trials,  and  judgments,  may  be  thereupon  had 
and  given,  as  may  be  agreeable  to  law  and  justice. 

A.  STEVENSON, 
Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Repreteniativee. 

Attest,     M.  St.  Clair  Clarke, 

Clerk  House  of  Reps.  U,  8. 

• 

The  Vice  President  then  informed  the  managers  that  the  Senate  would  take 
proper  order  on  the  subject  of  the  impeachment ;  of  which  due  notice  should  bo 
given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  managers  by  their  chairman  delivered  the  article  of  impeachment  to  the 
table  of  the  Secretary,  and  they  withdrew. 

'On  motion  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Resolved,  that  the 
Secretary  be  directed  to  issue  a  summons,  in  the  usual  form,  to  James  H.  Peck, 
Judge,  &c.,  to  answer  a  certain  article  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  day  ;  and  that  the  said  sumiuons  be  re- 
turnable here  on  Tuesday  next,  the  1  Ith  instant,  and  be  served  by  the  seijeant 
at  arms,  or  some  person  to  be  deputed  by  him,  at  least  three  days  before  the  re- 
turn day  thereof 

Ordered,  that  the  secretary  lay  this  resolution  before  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Tazewell,  the  court  then  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  on  Tues- 
day next. 
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HIGH   COURT  OP   IMPEACHMENT. 
Tbe  U51TZD  States  ««.  James  H.  Peck. 

Tuesday^  May  11,  1830. 

The  Vice  President  administered  the  oath  prescribed  to  Mr.  Smith,  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  Mr.  Chambers.  The  court  was  then  opened  by  proclamation.  The 
return  of  the  Serjeant  at  arms  of  the  summons  issued  to  James  H.  Peck,  was 
read  as  follows  : 

"  I,  MouNTJOT  Bayly,  Serjeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in 
obedience  to  the  within  summons  to  me  directed,  did  proceed  to  Barnam't 
Hotel  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  on  Thursday  the  6th  instant,  and  did  then  and 
there  deliver  to,  and  leave  with,  the  within  named  James  H.  Peck  a  true  copy 
of  the  within  writ  of  summons,  and  a  like  copy  of  the  precept  thereon  endorsed  ; 
and  did  show  him  both. 

«  Wanhinglon,     )  MOUNTJOY  BAYLY.'' 

8  May,  18dO.  ) 

The  Secretary  then  administered  the  following  oath  to  the  serjeant  at  arms  : 

'^You,  Mountjoy  Bayly,  Serjeant  at  Arms  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
do  swear  that  the  return  made  and  subscribed  by  you  upon  the  process  issued 
on  the  4th  day  of  May  instant  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  against  James 
H.  Peck,  Judge,  &c.  is  truly  made,  and  that  you  have  performed  said  services 
as  therein  described. — So  help  you  Grod." 

Proclamation  was  then  made  as  follows  : 

"  O  yes  !  O  yes  f  O  yes  !  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  come  forward  and  answer  the 
article  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  you  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States.'* 

• 

Whereupon  James  H.  Peck  appeared  at  the  bar,  attended  by  William  Wirt 
as  bis  counsel,  and  by  whom  he  submitted  the  following  application  : 

Mr.  PresiderUy 

I  appear  in  obedience  to  a  summons  from  this  honorable  Court,  to  answer 
an  article  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  me  by  the  honorable  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

The  summons,  in  which  the  article  of  impeachment  was  embodied,  was  served 
on  me  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  on  Thursday  last.  Three  juridical  days  only 
have  elapsed  since  that  period,  one  of  which  has  been  partly  employed  in  travel- 
ling to  this  city  ;  and  owing  to  my  own  ill  health  and  the  professional  engagements 
of  the  counsel  selected  for  my  defence,  the  time  has  been  wholly  inadequate  to 
the  preparation  of  such  an  answer  and  plea,  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires. 

Although  the  article  of  impeachment  against  me  be  a  single  one,  yet  th^  le- 
gal justification  of  my  conduct  and  the  vindication  of  my  character  require  that 
a  full  and  particular  answer  explanatory  of  the  transaction  on  which  I  am  accused, 
and  of  the  principles  of  law  on  which  I  acted,   should  be  placed  on  the  files  of 
this  honorable  Court. 

The  publication  which  was  adjudged  and  punished  as  a  contempt  became  such 
by  the  manner  in  which  it  misrepresented,  distorted  and  discolored  the  opinion 
which  it  professed  to  censure :  to  the  public  scandal  and  contempt  of  the  court 
which  had  pronounced  that  opinion,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  other  causes  of  the 
same  character  and  resting  on  the  same  principles,  which  were  still  pending  in 
court  and  waiting  for  decision.  To  show  that  such  was  the  character  and  such 
ihe  tendency  of  the  publication,  that  it  was,  therefore,  in  law,  a  contempt  of 
court,  that  in  proceeding  to  punish  it  as  such,  the  court  was  supported  and 
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justified  by  the  highest  authority,  and  did  not  act  unjustly,  arbitrarily  and  op- 
pressively toward  the  party  who  stood  convicted  of  the  publication,  but  was  in- 
fluenced solely  by  a  concientious  sense  of  public  duty,  will  be  the  object  and 
business  of  the  answer.  In  desiring  to  present  the  whole  case  fully  and  intelli- 
gibly to  this  honorable  Court,  in  the  form  of  an  answer,  instead  of  resting  on  the 
'general  plea  of  Not  Guilty,  I  am  sustained  by  the  precedent  set  by  this  honor- 
able Coart  on  a  former  occasion.  Indeed,  it  seems  due  to  this  honorable  Court, 
an^  to  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that  the 
facts  and  principles  which  constitute  ray  defencje  should  be  fully,  clearly  and 
distinctly  set  forth  in  my  answer,  in  order  that  both  my  accusers  and  judges 
may  be  in  full  possession  of  the  grounds  on  which  I  respectfully  but  confidently 
believe  that  my  conduct  will  find  its  entire  vindication. 

I  ask  only  time  to  prepare  this  answer  with  that  care  and  consideration  which  are 
due  to  this  high  and  honorable  Court,  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  and  to  the 
deep  interest,  in  point  of  reputation  rather  than  of  office,  which  I  have  in  the  result. 
In'  preparing  this  answer,  it  will  be  indispensably  necessary,  that  I  should  be 
present  with  the  counsel  who  will  be  employed  in  drawing  it,  with  a  view  to  the 
correct  exhibition  of  the  facts  which  are  to  enter  into  that  answer  ;  and  I  submit 
it  with  great  respect  to  this  honorable  Court,  that  to  the  accurate  and  just  ac^ 
complishment  of  an  object,  on  which  I  have  so  much  at  stake,  I  ask  nothing 
unreasonable,  when  I  request  that  I  may  be  allowed  until  the  25th  day  of  the 
present  month  for  the  purpose  of  filing  my  answer  and  plea. 

It  is  equally  indispensable  to  my  defence  that  I  should  have  witnesses  from 
the  State  of  Missouri,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction  in  question,  and 
that  I  should  have  certified  copies  of  records  from  the  courts  (c^  the  trial  of 
land  claims  in  that  State.  Some  of  these  witnesses  are  named  in  the  affidavit, 
hereto  annexed  :  but  I  confidently  believe  that  there  are  others  in  that  State  who 
will  be  found  equally  material,  if  an  opportunity  shall  be  allowed  me  to  go  out  and 
collect  them.  This  honorable  Court  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the  trans- 
action which  is  the  subject  of  complaint,  occurred  four  years  ago.  The  efforts 
which  had  been  made  from  the  year -1826,  down  to  the  present  time,  to  raise 
an  impeachment  on  that  ground,  were  known  to  have  failed  ;  and  not  expect- 
ing that  the  effort  could  ever  succeed,  I  have  not  been  careful  to  inquire  or  to 
reflect  who  mighf  or  might  not  be  important  to  me  as  witnesses,  in  the  ap- 
parently improbable  event  of  an  impeachment.  I  therefore  deem  it  indispen- 
sable to  the  justice  of  the  case,  that  afler  I  shall  have  filed  my.answer  and  plea, 
an  opportunity  should  be  allowed  me  to  go  to  Missouri,  and  collect  my  wit- 
nesses, and  to  select  from  the  records  of  land  claims  in  that  State,  the  cases 
which  bear  immediately  upon  the  question  before  this  honorable  Court,  with 
the  view  of  obtaining  authenticated  transcripts  to  be  exhibited  on  the  trial.  I 
am  aware  that  some  time  will  be  required  to  accomplish  these  objects  ;  but 
justice  requires  that  they  should  be  accomplished.  lask  only  a  fair  trial  and 
that  I  may  not  be  condemned  unheard  ;  but  I  should  be  condemned  unheard,  if 
the  hearing  should  be  forced,  and  a  condemnation  should  follow,  before  a  reason- 
able opportunity  shall  be  allowed  me  to  collect  the  proofs  essential  to  my  defence. 

I  have  no  desire  to  delay  or  to  avoid  this  trial.  On  the  contrary,  since  it  has 
assumed  so  serious  a  form,  my  sincere  desire  is  to  meet  it  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible.  The  distance  from  this  place  to  Missouri,  and  the  time  which  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  collect  the  proofs  which  have  been  indicated  and  to 
bring  them  to  this  city,  can  be  as  well  estimated  by  the  honorable  Court  as  by 
myself.  I  will  barely  observe  that  the  marshal  of  the  State  to  whom  it  is  un- 
derstood that  subpmnas  for  the  witnesses  are  to  be  addressed,  is  believed  to  re- 
side at  the  distance  of  seventy  miles  firom  St.  Louis  ;  that  there  is  not  an  en- 
tire certainty  of  finding  all  the  witnesses  at  home  ;  that  if  found,  they  will  prob- 
ably require  some  days  to  arrange  their  business  and  domestic  concerns,  be- 
fore they  can  safely  set  out  on  so  distant  a  journey,  which  may  detain  them  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  from  home ;  that  they  are  liable  to  detention  by  casualties 
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00  the  way  ;  aod  that  some  time  will  be  necessary  to  procure  the  transcripts  of 
records  which  will  be  essential  to  my  defence.  It  is  believed  that  betweea 
fiAy  and  sixty  days,  from  the  dates  of  the  subpoenas,  were  found,  in  practice,  to 
be  necessary  to  convene  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  honorable 
House  of  Representatives,  witnesses  from  the  same  State  in  support  of  the  charge 
which  forms  the  ground  of  the  impeachment.  With  these  data  before  the  hon- 
orable Court,  it  is  submitted  that  from  fifly  to  sixty  days  from  the  time  of  filing 
my  answer  and  plea,  and  the  award  of  process  which  I  am  to  carry  and  cause 
to  be  served  in  Missouri,  will  not  be  an  unreasonable  allowance  of  time  to  place 
me  in  a  condition  to  meet  a  full  and  fair  trial  of  the  impeachment  on  its  merits. 

1  ask  only  the  time  which  this  honorable  Court  shall  deem  reasonable  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  purposes  ;  aAd  that  the  time  which  shall  be  fixed  may 
be  such  as  to  afford  a  fair  probability,  a  reasonable  certainty  of  commanding  at 
this  city,  the  use  of  that  testimony  which  the  purposes  of  justice  require  ;  and 
that  I  may  be  saved  from  the  humiliation  of  moving  a  farther  continuance  on  the 
ground  of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  material  testimony. 

The  motions  which  I  respectfully  submit  are, 

First,  That  a  reasonable  time  may  be  allowed  me  to  prepare  my  answer  and 
plea  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  ask  until  the  25th  day  of  th^  present  month. 

Second,  That  afler  my  answer  and  plea  shall  be  filed,  process  for  witnesses 
may  be  awarded  to  me,  and  a  reasonable  time  may  be  allowed  to  collect  my 
witnesses  and  proofs  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  ^ 

In  support  of  these  motions,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  this  honorable  Court  the 
acoompanying  affidavit.  JAM£S  H.  P£CK. 

• 
City  of  Washington,  to  wit  : 

James  H.  Peck  made  oath  on  the  holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  that 
among  others,  John  B.  C.  Lucas,  Robert  Wash,  Edward  Bates,  and  Josiah 
Spalding,  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  are  material  witnesses  for  him  on  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment  preferred  against  him  by  the  honorable  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  cannot  safely  go  to  trial  without  the 
benefit  of  their  testimony  :  that  he  verily  believes  there  are  other  witnesses  ia 
Missouri,  who  may  be  equally  material  to  him  on  the  said  trial,  and  whom  he 
would  have  it  in  his  power  to  collect,  if  process  shall  be  awarded  and  an  opportu- 
nity allowed  to  him  to  do  so  :  that  it  will  also  be  material  for  him  to  procure 
from  the  Court  for  the  trial  of  land  claims  in  Missouri,  authentic  transcripts  of 
records  of  several  cases  which  are  essential  to  his  defence,  and  without  which 
he  cannot  safely  go  to  trial :  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  present  with 
his  counsel  who  shall  be  engaged  in  drawing  his  answer  and  plea  to  the  article 
of  impeachment  ;  and  that  in  order  to  perform  this  duty  with  accuracy  and  pro- 
priety, the  indulgence  which  he  has  asked  till  the  25th  of  the  present  month  is 
not  more  than  reasonable  ;  that  afler  this  answer  and  plea  shall  be  filed,  the 
purposes  of  justice  require  that  he  should  be  furnished  with  process  and  per- 
mitted to  proceed  to  Missouri  to  collect  his  witnesses  and  select  from  the  land 
records  the  transcripts  which  will  be  necessary  for  his  defence  ;  and  that  he 
does  not  think  it  will  be  in  his  power  to  collect  the  necessary  witnesses  and 
documents  at  the  city  of  Washington,  with  reasonable  certainty,  in  a  shorter 
space  of  time  than  from  fifly  to  sixty  days  from  the  time  that  he  shall  set  out 
with  process  ;  and  farther,  that  his  application  to  this  honorable  Court  for  time  to 
prepare  his  answer  and  plea,  and  for  time  to  procure  the  attendance  of  neces- 
sary witnesses,  and  the  transcript  of  records  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  is  not 
made  for  the  purpose  of  delay,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  full  and 
fair  hearing  of  the  impeachment  against  him  on  its  real  merits. 

JAMES  H.  PECK. 
Subscribed  and ,  sworn  to  before  me  the  subscriber,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 

and  for  the  County  of  Washington^  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  this  tenth  day 

of  May,  1830.  D.  A.  HALL,  J.  P. 
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Mr.  Webster  thereupon  submitted  the  following  motion,  which   was   con* 

sidered. 

Ordered,  that  James  H.  Peck  file  his  answer  and  plea  with  the  Secretary  ofthe 
Senate  to  the  article  o£  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  or  before  the  second  Monday  ofthe  next  session  of  Congress. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bibb, 

The  said  motion  was  amended,  and  then  agreed  to,  as  follows  : 

Ordered,  that  James  H.  Peck  file  his  answer  and  plea  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  'Senate  to  the  article,  &c.  on  or  before  the  twentyfifth  day  of  the  present 

month. 

Ordered,  that  the  Secretary  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  and  James 
H.  Peck  accordingly. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Chambers,  the  court  adjourned  to  Tuesday  25th  inst.  at  IS 
o'clock. 

IN  SENATE.— ilffly  12,  1830. 

Ordered,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  direct  copies  of  the  rules  of  pro- 
ceedings prescribed  in  cases  of  impeachment  to  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
members,  and  laid  on  their  tables,  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  session  of  the 
court ;  and  also,  that  copies  be  furnished  to  the  managers  of  the  impeachment 
in  the  case  of  James  H.  Peck,  and  to  the  accused  and  his  counsel. 

Which  ryles  are  in  the  following  form  : 

• 

1 .  Whensoever  the  Senate  shall  receive  notice  frotn  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  managers  are  appointed,  on  their  part,  to  conduct  an  impeachment 
against  any  person,  and  are  directed  to  carry  such  articles  to  the  Senate,  the 
Secretary  ofthe  Senate  shall  immediately  inform  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  the  Senate  is  ready  to  receive  the  managers  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  * 
such  articles  of  impeachment,  agreeably  to  the  said  notice. 

2.  When  the  managers  of  an  imp^achmenl  shall  be  introduced  to  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  signify  that  they  are  ready  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  any  person,  the  President  ofthe  Senate  shall  direct  the  sergeant 
at  arms  to  make  proclamation,  who  shall,  af^er  making  proclamation,  repeat  the 
following  words  :  '^  All  persons  are  commanded  to  keep  silence,  on  pain  of  im- 
prisonment, while  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation  is  exhibiting  to  the  Senate 

ofthe  United  States  articles  of  impeachment  against ;"  after  which  the 

articles  shall  be  exhibited,  and  then  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  infi>rra 
the  managers  that  the  Senate  will  take  proper  order  on  the  subject  ofthe  im- 
peachment, of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

3.  A  summons  shall  issue,  directed  to  the  person  impeached,  in  the  form 
following  : 

"  The  United  States  of  America,  ss. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  SteUes  to ,  greeting  : 

Whereas  the  House  of  Representatives  ofthe  United  States  of  America  did, 

on  the day  of  ,  exhibit  to  the  Senate  articles  of  impeachment 

against  you,  the  said  ,  in  the  words  following  : 

[Here  insert  the  articles.] 

And  did  demand  that  you,  the  said ,  should  be  put  to  answer  the  ac- 
cusations as  set  forth  in  said  articles  ;  and  that  such  proceedings,  examinations, 
trials,  and  judgments,  might  be  thereupon  bad  as  arc  agreeable  to  law  and  jui^ 

tice  :  You,  the  said ,  are  therefore  hereby  summoned  to  be  and  appear 

before  the  Senate  ofthe  United  States  of  America,  at  their  Chamber  in  the  city 

of  Washington,  on  the day  of ,  then  and  there  to  answer  to  the 

said  articles  of  impeachment,  and  then  and  there  to  abide  by,  obey,  and  perform, 
such  orders  and  judgments  as  the  Senate  ofthe  United  States  shall  make  ia  the 
premises^  according  to  the  constitution  and  laws  ofthe  United  States. 
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Hereof  70U  are  not  to  fail. 

Witness, ,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  thereof,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  '  day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  J  ndependence  of  the  tJnited 

States  the ." 

Which  summons  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  sealed 
with  their  seal,  and  served  by  the  sergeant  at  arms  to  the  Senate,  or  by  such 
other  person  as  the  Senate  shall  specially  appoint  for  that  purpose,  who  shall 
serve  the  same  pursuant  to  the  directions  given  in  the  form  next  follow- 
ing : 

4.  A  precept  shall  be  endorsed  on  said  writ  of  summons,  in  the  form  follow- 
ing, viz  : 

"  United  State  •  of  America,  ss. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  to ,  greeting : 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  deliver  to,  and  leave  with ,  if  to  be 

found,  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  within  writ  of  summons,  together  with  a 
like  copy  of  this  precept,  showing  him  both  :  or  in  case  he  cannot  with  conve- 
nience be  found,  you  are  to  leave  true  and  attested  copies  of  the  said  summons 
and  precept  at  bis  usual  place  of  residence  ;  and  in  whichsoever  way- you  per- 
form the  service,  let  it  be  done  at  least days  before  the  appearance  day 

mentioned  in  said  writ  of  summons  Fail  not ;  and  make  return  of  this  writ  of 
summons  and  precept,  with  your  proceedings  thereon  endorsed,  on  or  before 
the  appearance  day  mentioned  in  the  said  writ  of  summoni?. 

Witness, ,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  thereof,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord ,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  the ." 

Which  precept  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  an\l  sealed 
with  their  seal. 

5.  Subpoenas  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  or  of  the  party  impeached,  or  of  his 
counsel,  in  the  following  form,  viz  : 

"  To ,  greeting : 

You  and  each  of  you  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  before  the  Senate  of 

the  United  States,  on  the day  of       ■       ,  at  the  Senate  chamber  in  the 

city  of  Washington,  then  and  there  to  testify  your  knowledge  in  the  cause 
which  is  before  the  Senate,  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives  have  im- 
peached   . 

Fail  not. 

Witness, ,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  thereof,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  day  of 

,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  ■,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 

States  the ." 

Which  shall  be  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  sealed  with  their 
seal.  Which  subpoenas  shall  be  directed,  in  every  case,  to  the  marshal  of  the 
District  where  such  witnesses  respectively  reside,  to  serve  and  return. 

6.  The  form  of  direction  to  the  marshal  for  service  of  a  subpoena  shall  be  as 

follows  : 

8 
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'^  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
To  the  Marshal  of  the  District  of .  , 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  serve  and  return  the  within  subpoena,  accord- 
ing to  law. 

Dated  at  Washington,  this day  of ,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 

,  and  of  th    Independence  of  the  United  States  the . 

%  ,  Secretary  of  the  Senate^ 

7.  The  Premdent  of  the  Senate  shall  direct  all  necessary  preparations  in  the 
Senate  chamber,  and  ail  the  forms  of  proceeding  while  the  Senate  are  sitting 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  an  impeachment,  and  all  forms  during  the  trial,  not 
otherwise  specially  provided  for  by  the  Senate. 

8.  He  shall  also  be  authorized  to  direct  the  employment  of  the  marshal  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  during  the  trial,  to 
discharge  such  duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  him. 

9.  At  1^  o'clock  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  the  summons  against 
the  person  impeached,  the  Legislative  and  Executive  business  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  suspended,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  administer  an  oath  to 
the  returning  officer  in  the  form  following,  viz  : 

<<  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  that  the  return  made  and  subscribed  by  me, 

upon  the  process  issued  on  the  day  of ,  by  the  Senate  of  the 

United  States,  against ,  i^  truly  made,  and  that  I  have  performed  said 

services  as  therein  described.     So  help  me  God."    Which  oath  shall  be  entered 
at  large  on  the  records. 

10.  The  person  impeached  shall  then  be  called  to  appear,  and  answer  the 
articles  of  impeachment  against  him.  If  he  appears,  or  any  person  for  him,  the 
appearance  shall  be  recorded,  stating  particularly,  if  by  himself,  or  by  agent  or 
attorney  ;  naming  the  person  appearing,  and  the  capacity  in  whioh  he  appears. 
If  he  does  not  appear  either  personally,  or  by  agent  or  attorney,  the  same  shall 
Le  recorded. 

11.  At  12  o'clock  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  an  impeachment,  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  business  of  the  Senate  shall  be  postponed.  The 
Secretary  shall  then  administer  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  to  the  President : 

^'  You  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  that,  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment  of ,  you  will  do  impartial  justice,  according  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States." 

12.  And  the  President  shall  administer  the  said  oath  or  affirmation  to  each 
Senator  present. 

The  Secretary  shall  then  give  notice  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  that 

the  Senate  is  ready  to  proceed  upon  the  impeachment  of ,  in  the  Senate 

chamber,  which  chamber  is  prepared  with  accommodations  for  the  reception 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

13.  Counsel  for  the  parties  shall  be  admitted  to  appear,  and  be  heard  upon 
an  impeachment. 

14.  All  motions  made  by  the  parties,  or  their  counsel,  shall  be  addressed  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and,  if  he  shall  require  it,  shall  be  committed  to 
writing,  and  read  at  the  Secretary's  table  ;  and  all  decisions  shall  be  had  by 
ayes  and  noes,  and  without  debate,  which  shall  be  entered  on  the  records. 

16.  Witnesses  shall  be  sworn  in  the  following  form,  to  wit :    "  You, y 

do  swear  or  affirm,  [as  the  case  may  be]  that  the  evidence  you  shall  give  in  the 

case  now  depending  between  the  United  States  and shall  be  the  truth, 

the  whole  truth,  tind  nothing  but  the  truth.     So  help  you  God."     Which  oath 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary. 

16.  Witnesses  shall  be  examined  by  the  party  producing  them,  and  then 
cross-examined  in  the  usual  form. 

17.  If  a  Senator  is  called  as  a  witness,  he  shall  be  sworn,  and  give  his  testi- 
mony ^  standing  in  his  place. 
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18.  If  a  Senator  wishes  a  question  to  be  put  to  a  witness,  it  shall  be  reduced 
to  writing,  and  put  by  the  President. 

19.  At  all  times,  while  the  Senate  is  sitting  upon  the  trial  of  an  impeachment, 
the  doors  of  the  Senate  chamber  shall  be  kept  open. 

HIGH  COURT  OP  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  ««.  James  U.  Peck. 

Tuesday y  May  25,  1830. 

The  court  having  been  opened  by  proclamation,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Ordered,  that  the  Secretary  give  notice  to  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Senate  are  now  in  their  chamber,  and  are  ready  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of 
the  impeachment  of  James  H.  Peck,  Judge,  &c.  ;  and  that  seats  are  provided  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  message  being  sent  to  the  House,  that  body  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  Mr.  Martin  in  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  the  Sen- 
ate chamber,  where  they  occupied  the  seats  which  had  been  prepared  for  them. 
The  managers  of  the  impeachment  having  taken  the  places  assigned  them, 

James  H.  Peck,  being  called  to  make  answer  to  the  article  oP  impeachment 
exhibited  against  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  appeared,  being  attended 
by  William  Wirt,  and  Jonathan  Meredith,  as  his  counsel  ;  and  having  been 
asked  by  the  Vice  President  whether  he  was  prepared  to  answer  the  said  arti- 
cle ?  he  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  requested  that  his  answer  might  be  read 
by  his  counsel.  The  Vice  President  then  asked  him  whether  the  answer  he 
desired  to  be  read  by  his  counsel  was  his  final  answer  on  which  he  intended  to 
rely  ?     He  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

The  Vice  President  then  directed  the  counsel  to  read  the  answer,  and  it  was 
accordingly  read  by  Mr.  Meredith,  in  the  words  following: 

THE  ANSWER  OF  JAMES  H.  PECK 

I 

To  the  Article  of  Impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  tlu  Honorable  House  of 

Representcctives  of  the  United  States, 

The  said  James  H.  Peck,  saving  to  himself  all  exceptions  whatsoever  to  the 
said  article,  and  the  charges  therein  contained,  answers  and  says  : 

That  it  is  true  that  this  respondent  did,  in  his  character  of  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  at  the  December 
term  of  1825,  render  a  final  decree  in  favor  of  the  United  States  against  the 
claim  of  the  representatives  of  Antoine  Soulard,  for  10,000  arpents  of  laud. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  an  appeal  was  then  and  there  taken,  by  the  petitioners, 
from  that  decree,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

This  respondent  further  states,  that  the  decree  rested  on  the  ground  that  the 
inchoate  title  on  which  the  petitioners  relied  had  not  proceeded  from  an  officer 
who  was  authorized  to  originate  the  same,  so  as  to  bind  the  Spanish  Government 
to  confirmation ;  and  hence,  that  whatever  the  United  States,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity,  might  be  a.uthorized  to  do  with  such  a  claim,  it  was  not  such  a  one  as  a 
mere  judiciary,  acting  on  the  principles  of  established  law,  was  authorized  to  con- 
firm, under  the  act  of  Congress  which  had  given  the  court  jurisdiction  over  the 
subject. 

The  reasons  for  the  opinion  had  been  assigned  in  extenso  at  the  time  of  its 
delivery,  though  they  .were  not  then  reduced  to  writing. 

But,  as  the  case  of  Soulard  was  the  first  argued  and  decided  of  a  long  list  of 
Spanish  claims  which  were  intended  to  be  brought  before  the  court,  the  bar  was 
naturally  desirous  of  being  put  in  possession  of  the  grounds  of  the  opinion  in  a 
form  more  precise  and  permanent  than  their  recollection  of  it  as  it  had  been  de- 
liveied,  are  tenuSy  from  the  bench  ;  and,  with  this  view,  several  of  them  requested 
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that  it  might  he  puhlished  at  length.  And  it  is  true,  that,  after  the  appeal  had 
heen  taken,  and  afler  the  adjournment  of  the  court  at  which  the  final  decree 
had  been  rendered,  to  wit,  on  or  about  the  dOth  day  of  March,  18i26,  the  re- 
spondent, in  compliance  with  that  request,  did  cause  his  opinion  to  be  published 
in  a  certain  public  newspaper,  printed  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  called  the  Mis- 
souri Republican  ;  the  opinion  so  published  being  in  substance  and  effect  the 
same  which  had  been  delivered  on  the  bench. 

The  respondent  had  observed  that  such  publications  had  been  usual  in  the 
United  States  as  well  as  in  England  ;  and  he  saw  no  impropriety  in  yielding  to 
the  request  of  the  bar.  On  the  contrary,  there  seemed  to  be  a  peculiar  propri- 
ety in  this  cfLse  in  yielding  to  it — 

1.  Because,  as  the  opinion  had  proceeded  exclusively  on  grounds  which  had 
not  been  fully  argued  at  the  bar,  and  as  the  branch  of  law  on  which  these  claims 
necessarily  rested  was  new  both  to  the  bench  and  the  bar,  the  court  was  dis- 
posed to  permit  those  grounds  to  be  re-argued  in  the  next  case  which  might  be 
presented  for  decision,  and  which  rested  on  the  same  grounds  ;  and,  with  this 
view,  it  was  proper  that  these  grounds  should  be  opened  to  the  delibei'ate  con- 
sideration of  the  counsel  who  might  be  disposed  to  re-argue  them. 

^.  If  the  counsel  and  their  clients  should  become  convinced,  by  the  reason- 
ing of  the  court,  that  the  grounds  of  the  decision  could  not  be  shaken,  it  might 
save  to  the  parties,  as  well  as  to  their  counsel,  much  expense  and  trouble  in  the 
presentation  of  other  claims,  resting  solely  on  those  grounds  ;  and,  with  this 
view,  also,  the  respondent  deemed  it  right  that  this  reasoning  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  deliberate  consideration  both  of  the  claimants  and  their  counsel. 

3.  It  might  happen  that  there  mlgiit  be  other  cases,  with  relation  to  which 
facts  might  exist,  that  would  enable  the  parties  to  take  them  out  of  the  operation 
of  these  principles  ;  and  the  publication  of  the  opinion  would  apprize  them  of 
the  necessity  of  that  measure,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  of  so  shaping  their 
cases  as  to  avoid  the  operation  of  those  principles. 

4.  The  respondent  was  justly  desirous  that  the  claimants  themselves',  as  well 
as  their  counsel,  should  see  and  know  that  these  principles,  which  were  under- 
stood to  involve  the  fate  of  many  other  claims,  had  not  been  hastily  and  incon- 
siderately assumed  by  the  court ;  but  that  they  had  been  carefully  and  labori- 
ously examined,  weighed,  and  considered,  and  that  the  court  had  been  con- 
strained to  come  to  its  conclusion,  by  the^  force  of  evidence  and  of  arguments 
which  it  could  not  conscientiously  resist. 

While  all  these  considerations  conspired  so  strongly  to  recommend  the  pub- 
lication of  the  opinion,  and  the  measure  was  justified  by  the  practice  of  all  courts, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  England,  the  court  perceived  no  inconvenience  which 
could  possibly  flow  from  it. 

No  damage  to  the  land  claimants  could  result  from  the  publication  of  the 
opinion,  which  might  not  result  in  an  equal,  and,  perhaps,  superior  degree,  from 
the  publication  of  the  mere  fact  that  the  court  had  decided  against  the  claim. 
On  the  contrary,  the  statement  in  the  papers,  of  the  general  fact  that  the  court 
had  decided  against  the  claim,  was  susceptible  of  being  misconstrued  as  a  de* 
cision  against  the  whole  mass  of  the  Spanish  claims  at  large  ;  whereas  the  pub- 
lished opinion  would  show  that  the  decision  aiiected  no  other  claims  than  those 
which  rested  on  the  precise  and  single  ground  on  which  Soulard's  claim  had 
been  decided.  With  regard  to  prejudicing  the  public  mind  against  the  claims 
by  the  publication  of  the  opinion,  it  would  be  a  new  thing  to  apply  this  princi- 
ple to  the  publication  of  a  judicial  decision  ;  and,  again,  what  greater  prejudice 
could  be  thus  excited  than  by  the  publication  of  the  single  fact,  that  the  court 
had  decided  against  Soulard's  claim  ? 

h  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the  appeal 
could  be  affected  by  the  publication  of  the  Judge's  reasoning,  except  so  far  as 
that  reasoning  was  solid;  and  thus  far  it  would  be  a  proper  effect ;  and  there 
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could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  would  urge 
in  support  of  a  judgment  of  affirmance  in  that  case,  all  (he  topics,  and  probably 
more  and  stronger  ones,  than  those  which  had  been  urged  by  the  Judge  of  the 
District  Court. 

This  respondent  has  been  thus  particular  in  setting  forth  the  reasons  by  which 
he  was  induced  to  yield  to  the  request  to  publish  his  opinion  ;  because  the  ar- 
ticle of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  seems  to  imply  that  the  honorable 
House  of  Representatives  deemed  that  publication  unlawful  or  improper  ;  or 
that  it  considered  that  publication  as  inviting  or  justifying  the  publication  signed 
'^A  Citizen,"  which  is  set  forth  in  the  article  of  impeachment. 

It  is  true  also  that,  afler  the  opinion  of  the  court  had,  for  these  reasons,  been 
published  in  the  ''  Missouri  Republican,"  to  wit :  on  or  about  the  eighth  day 
of  April,  18^6,  the  said  Luke  £.  Lawless  did  cause  to  be  published,  in  a  cer- 
tain other  public  newspaper  printed  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  called  '^  The  Mis- 
souri Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Enquirer,"  a  certain  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,'^ 
which  is  set  forth  at  large  in  the  article  of  impeachment. 

It  is  true,  also,  that  this  respondent,  considering  this  last  publication  as  a 
contempt  of  the  court,  did,  in  his  judicial  character,  in  the  honest  and  conscien- 
tious discharge  of  what  he  deemed  his  official  duty,  proceed  to  punish  it  as  such 
in  the  manner  which  will  be  hereafter  set  forth. 

He  did  consider  that  publication  as  a  contempt,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

1 .  Because  it  misrepresented  the  opinion  of  the  court  which  it  professed  to 
censure,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  destroy  the  public  confidence  in  the  integ- 
rity or  intelligence  of  the  tribunal,  and  to  bringthe  court  into  disrepute,  hatred, 
contempt,  and  ridicule  ;  Aid,  having  been  made  by  a  person  who  was  attorney 
and  counsel  in  the  cause,  and  who  must  therefore  be  presumed  to  have  known 
and  understood  the  opinion  of  the  court,  the  respondent  did  believe,  and  was 
justified  in  believing,  that  those  misrepresentations  were  wilfully,  wantonly, 
and  maliciously  made. 

2.  Because,  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  publication,  there  were  other 
claims  for  lands  still  pending  and  undecided,  in  which  the  said  Luke  E. 
Lawless,  and  others,  were  of  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  which  other  claims 
were  of  the  same  character,  and  rested  for  their  decision  on  the  same  general 
principles  on  which  the  case  of  Antoine  Soulard's  representatives  had  been  de- 
cided b>  the  court;  and  the  immediate  tendency  and  object  of  the  publication 
were  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  these  claims  ;  to  excite  the  re* 
sentment  and  hostility  of  the  numerous  and  influential  body  of  land  claimants 
in  Missouri,  and  their  connexions,  against  the  Judge,  who  alone  composed  the 
court ;  to  destroy  the  public '  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  judgment  of  the 
tribunal ;  to  influence  and  restrain  the  court  in  the  free  and  independent  exer- 
cise of  its  judgment,  with  regard  to  these  remaining  claims,  and  thus  to  disturb 
and  interrupt  the  due  and  regular  administration  of  justice. 

For  these  reasons,  the  respondent  did  consider  and  adjudge  the  said  publica- 
tion to  be  a  contempt  of  the  court ;  and  did  believe,  and  does  still  believe,  that 
he  was  justified  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  land  in  so  considering 
and  adjudging  it,  and  in  punishing  it  as  a  contempt  by  the  summary  process  of 
attachment,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  punished. 

In  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  suit  to  which  the  publica- 
tion related  was  still  pending  on  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States;  and  was  liable  to  be  remanded  again  to  the  District  Court  for  farther 
proceedings. 

The  respondent  respectfully  presumes  that  the  questions  presented  by  the 
impeachment  for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  this  honorable  Court,  are 

these  : 

I.  Was  the  publication,  signed  "  A  Citizen,"  a  contempt  of  the  court? 

II.  If  it  was  a  contempt,  was  it  punjshable  by  the  summary  process  of  attach- 
ment in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  pil^ished  ? 
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III.  If  the  court  erred  in  adjudging  and  punishing  it  as  a  contempt^  was  *t 
an  innocent  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  c<  urt,  or  was  it  a  high  misde- 
meanor, because  wilfully  and  knowingly  done  in  violation  of  law,  and  with  the 
intention  imputed  by  the  article  of  impeachment,  to  wit:  wrongfully,  arbitrarily, 
and  unjustly,  to  oppress,  imprison,  and  otherwise  injure,  the  said  Luke  E.  Law- 
less, under  color  of  law  ? 

This  respondent  presumes  that  it  is  only  by  making  good  the  affirmative  of 
the  last  proposition,  that  the  impeachment  against  him  can  be  sustained.  He 
humbly,  but  confidenrly  trusts  that,  at  the  proper  time,  he  will  be  able  to  satis- 
fy the  honorable  Court  not  only  that  this  affirmative  is  untrue,  but  that  all  and 
singular  the  thing;)  which  he  has  judicially  done  in  the  premises  were  dictated 
by  the  purest  sense  of  official  duty  ;  were  warranted  and  justified  by  the  con- 
stitution and  known  laws  of  the  land  ;  and  were  free  from  all  feelings,  designs, 
and  intention,  on  his  part,  wrongfully,  arbitrarily,  and  unjustly,  to  oppress,  im- 
prison, or  otherwise  to  injure  the  said  Luke  £.  Lawless,  under  color  of  law. 

In  the  proper  order  of  this  answer,  the  first  and  great  inquiry  is,  whether  the 
publication  signed  ^'  A  Citizen,"  was  a  contempt  of  court  ? 

The  grounds  on  which  the  court  held  it  a  contempt,  have  been  already  dis- 
tinctly stated:  and  the  principal  purpose  of  this  answer  is  to  show  that  these 
grounds  have  been  correctly  taken,  in  point  of  fact. 

The  publication  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  tending 
to  destroy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community  in  the  tribunal  and  to 
bring  that  tribunal  into  open  and  public  contempt  and  scandal. 

The  only  difficulty  which  this  respondent  experiences  in  establishing  the 
truth  of  this  proposition,  arises  from  the  novel  chaf  acter  of  the  controversy 
in  which  th^  opinion  was  pronounced.  It  will  be  impossible  to  decide  whether 
the  publication  misrepresented  the  opinion,  until  the  opinion  itself  shall  be 
thoroughly  understood  ;  and  the  opinion  cannot  be  so  understood  without  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  controversy  out  of 
which  it  grew.  In  the  country  in  which  the  publication  took  place,  and  in 
which  it  was  intended  to  operate,  the  controversy  was  understood  ;  and  there- 
fore the  absurdities  which  that  publication  imputed  to  the  court  were  immedi- 
ately perceived  and  felt,  and  produced  their  intended  effect  on  all  who  took 
their  impressions  only  from  that  article.  -To  enable  the  honorable  Court  to 
estimate  the  effects  of  the  publication  on  the  people  of  Missouri  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  possess  the  same  familiarity  with  the 
nature  of  the  controversy,  the  questions  involved  in  it,  and  the  peculiar  charac* 
ter  of  the  laws  by  which  it  was  to  be  decided.  For  this  respondent  is  con- 
vinced, that,  without  this  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  no  person  who 
now,  for  the  first  time,  reads  the  opinion  hastily  and  superficially,  and  as  hastily 
and  superficially  compares  it  with  the  publication,  will  be  struck  with  the  mis- 
representation ;  but  that  such  a  reader  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  apt  to  suppose 
that  there  is  resemblance  enough  between  the  argumentative  conclusions  drawn 
by  the  Judge  in  his  opinion,  and  the  atsumptianB  imputed  to  him  by  the  publi- 
cation, to  authorize  the  belief  that  the  Judge  must  have  acted  vindictively  in 
treating  it  as  a  misrepresentation  and  punishing  it  as  a  contempt.  It  is  in  this 
that  the  art  and  mischief  of  the  publication  consist.  This  honorable  Court 
must  have  observed,  in  the  course  of  their  experience,  that  the  soundest  con- 
clusion which  a  logician  can  draw,  may  be  rendered  ridiculous  by  suppressing 
the  reasoning  which  led  to  it,  and  under  the  pretence  of  giving  the  result,  by  giv- 
ing it  in  terms  which  distort  it,  without  entirely  extinguishing  the  resemblance. 
It  is  this  species  of  caricature  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  article  signed 
^^  A  Citizen,"  and  it  was  from  this  character  that  its  mischievous  tendency  and 
operation  arose.  But  to  render  this  truth  palpable  to  this  honorable  Court,  it  is 
indispensably  necessary  that  they  should  be  able  to  institute  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  opinion  and  the  publication  under  those  strong  lights  which  can  be 
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furnished  only  by  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  contro* 
▼ersy.  This  will  give  trouble.  But  this  honch'able  Court  is  sitting  in  the 
last  resort  on  a  case  most  deeply  affecting  this  respondent  ;  and  he  feels  the 
cheering  confidence  that  the  cause  will  naw  be  mastered  before  it  shall  be 
decided. 

To  produce  this  effect,  this  respondent  finds  it  necessary  to  begin  by  appris- 
ing this  honorable  Court  that  Soulard's  case  was  one  of  those  which  grew  out 
of  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1 803.  By  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  cession,  the  United  States  stipulated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
ceded  territory  should  be  protected  in  their  property.  Louisiana  belonged 
originally  to  France,  had  been  ceded  to  Spain  in  176!^,  though  possession  was 
not  taken  by  this  latter  power  until  1769.  In  1800  it  had  been  re-ceded  to 
France,  though  the  possession  was  retained  by  Spain  until,  and  even  aAer  the 
cession  of  France  to  the  United  States,  in  1 803.  From  these  circumstances  it  was 
known  at  the  time  of  the  last  cession,  that  there  existed  various  private  claims 
to  land  in  that  province,  both  by  French  and  Spanish  subjects,  and  that  these 
claims  were  of  various  characters.  Some  of  them  were  mere  rights  by  settle- 
ment and  occupancy  without  any  title  whatever  derived  from  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding governments  ;  others,  mere  permissions  to  settle,  which  had  never  beea 
surveyed  ;  others,  floating  concessions  for  a  given  quantity  of  arpents,  without 
any  description  of  place,  which  had  also  never  been  surveyed  ;  some  of  them 
were  concessions  by  officers  who  had  no  right  to  make  them  ;  dthers,  conces- 
sions surveyed,  but  which  had  not  been  carried  into  grant ;  and  others  complete 
and  final  grants.  It  became  important  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  these  claims 
were  valid,  and  what  spurious.  This  was  necessary  as  well  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  keep  its  faith  in  protecting  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territo- 
ry in  their  property,  as  to  ascertain  what  portion  of  the  domain  still  belonged  to 
the  United  States,  and  was  subject  to  survey  and  sale  by  its  authority. 

To  accomplish  these  purposes,  special  officers  were  first  appointed,  and  then 
Boards  of  Commissioners  were  organized  to  receive,  adjudicate,  and  report 
upon  these  claims  to  Congress.  The  claimants  were  required  to  present  their 
claims  t«>  these  tribunals  within  a  limited  time,  under  pain  of  having  them  for- 
ever barred.  The  Commissioners  were  clothed  with  the  most  liberal  powers  of 
confirmation  with  regard  to  all  fair  claims  of  given  descriptions  ;  but  amon^ 
these  provisions  there  is  one  to  which  this  respondent  deems  it  important  to  caU 
the  attention  of  this  honorable  Court,  as  marking  the  sense  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  the  class  of  characters  by  whom  it  was  anticipated  that  those  claims 
might  be  presented.  The  Commissioners  were  required  to  note  specially,  and 
to  report  to  Congress,  all  forged  and  antedated  claims. 

Through  indulgence  to  the  land  claimants,  the  time  limited  by  the  original 
law  for  the  presentation  of  their  claims  was  opened  again  and  again.  The 
Boards  of  Commissioners  were  kept  in  operation  for  many  years  ;  but  when  at 
last  they  were  finally  closed,  it  was  still  found  that  there  were  many  out- 
standing claims,  which  were  now  pressed  on  the  (Consideration  of  Congress  with 
great  importunity. 

Under  this  pressure.  Congress  passed  the  act  of  the  26th  May,  1824,  entitled 
^^  An  act  enabling  the  claimants  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri and  Territory  of  Arkansas  to  institute  proceedings  to  try  the  validity  of 
their  claims." 

To  two  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  is  important  to  invite  the  attention  of 
this  honorable  Court.  By  the  first  section  of  the  law,  the  persons  authorized 
to  appeal  to  the  j[uri8dlction  of  the  court  were  the  holders  of  grants,  &c.  legally 
made,  before  the  10th  March,  1804,  by  the  proper  authorities.  By  the  second 
section,  the  court  were  required,  in  all  cases  to  refer,  in  their  decree,  to  the 
treaty  J  law,  or  ordinance ,  under  which  the  claim  was  confirmed  or  decreed  against. 

These  provisions  clearly  indicated  an  appreheosioa  on  the  part  of  Congress^ 
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that  claims  might  be  presented  on  titles  not  legally  made  hy  the  proper  cadkori-' 
ties;  and  that  their  confirmation  might  be  urged  on  grounds  other  than  those 
solid  grounds  of  treaty,  law,  or  ordinance,  which  alone  Congress  meant  to  au- 
thorize the  courts  to  regard  as  grounds  of  confirmation. 

The  judges  of  thes^  courts  were  thus  required,  by  this  act  of  Congress,  to 
inform  themselves  of  the  several  and  respective  powers  of  the  officers  employed 
by  the  preceding  governments  in  granting  the  royal  domain  in  Louisiana,  and 
of  the  various  treaties,  laws,  and  ordinances,  under  which  confirmation  could  be 
demanded  of  the  courts  as  matter  of  right :  for  the  respondent  did  not  consider 
himself  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  to  administer  any  portion  of  the 
power  of  the  United  States,  in  their  sovereign  capacity^  and,  therefore,  to  con- 
firm every  claim  which  that  sovereign,  in  the  exercise  of  their  free  gra^e^  might 
confirm.  He  considered  such  a  power  as  not  being  communicable  to  the^/tiiQb- 
ciary  under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  this  instrument  limiting  '  e 
judiciary  to  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  merely .  From  the  constitution  of  the 
court,  therefore,  as  well  as  from  the  terms  of  th6  act  of  Congress,  he  considered 
himself  required  in  every  case  to  call  upon  the  claimant  to  show  the  authority 
of  the  officer  from  whom  he  had  derived  his  title,  and  to  show  also  the  specific 
treaty,  law,  or  ordinance,  by  which  the  court  was  authorized,  eis  a  matter  of 
right,  to  confirm  the  claim. 

The  case  of  Soulard  was  this :  Antoine  Soulard  claimed  10,000  arpents  of 
land,  under  a  concession  alleged  to  have  been  made  to  him  in  1796,  by  Don 
Zenon  Trudeau,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  then  called 
Illinois,  and  now  Missouri.  The  concession  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  for 
public  services.  The  concession  itself,  and  the  petition  on  w^hich  it  was  found- 
ed, were  not  produced,  they  being  stated  by  Soulard  to  have  been  destroyed 
through  mistake.  The  court  was  therefore  led  to  collect  from  the  evidence  the 
particular  character  of  the  pu6/tc  services,  in  consideration  of  which  the  alleged 
concession  was  made  ;  and  by  this  evidence,  which  was  quite  vague,  it  appear- 
ed that  they  were  ^services  in  the  various  characters  of  Surveyor  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana,  for  which  it  was  said  he  had  theretofore  received  only  the  usual  fees  of 
office  ;  of  Deputy  Acljutant  of  that  part  of  the  province  for  a  time,  and  of  Infor- 
mal Adviser  or  Assistant,  or,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  termed  it,  the  right  arm  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

The  questions  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  the  court  in  this  case,  by  the 
act  of  Congress,  were  ; 

1.  Whether  Don  Zenon  Trudeau,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Lou 
isiana,  was  authorized  by  the  laws  of  Spain  to  make  a  concession  of  10,000 
arpents  of  land,  for  such  services  as  these  ? 

2.  Whether  there  was  any  treaty,  law,  or  ordinance,  to  which  the  court  could 
refer  in  its-decree,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  claim  ? 

With  regard  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  all  that  was'  known  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
cision, was  this  : 

1 .  That,  from  the  epoch  of  the  discovery  by  Columbus,  the  several  kings  of 
Spain,  in  succession,  had,  from  time  to  time,  made  orders  and  decrees  relative 
to  granting  out  the  royal  domain  in  the  newly  discovered  countries,  which,  lonff 
before  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  Spain,  had  been  collected  and  published 
in  a  general  code,  under  the  name  of  Laws  of  the  Indies  :  "  to  this  collection 
belonged  the  royal  order  of  1754,  with  which  it  is  unavoidably  necessary  thftt 
this  honorable  Court  should  become  better  acquainted  in  the  course  of  this 
answer. 

2.  lliat  when,  in  1769,  Spain  for  the  first  time  took  possession  of  Louisiana, 
under  Count  O'Reilly,  that  officer,  who  had  been  appointed  by  special  commis- 
sion Governor  and  Captain  General  of  the  province,  had,  on  the  18th  February, 
1770,  published  at  New  Orleans  a  set  of  rules  for  the  express  purpose  of  direct- 
ing the  mode  of  granting  out  the  lands  in  Louisiana ;  at  the  close  of  which  reg- 
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ulations  he  *^  ordered  and  commanded  the  Governor,  Judges,  Cabildo,  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  province^  to  perform  punctually  all  that  was  required  by  these 
regTilbtions.^^ 

That,  on  the  9th  September,  1797,  the  Spanish  Oovernor,  Gayoso,  had  also 
published  at  New  Orleans  additional  regulations,  addressed  to  the  same  specific 
purpose  of  granting  out  the  rojai  domain  in  that  province. 

And,  fincdly,  that,  on  the  17th  July,  1799,  the  Intendant,  Morales,  to  whom, 
in  lieu  of  the  Governor,  the  power  of  granting  lands  had  been  recently  trans* 
ferred,  had  published  at  New  Orleans  another  set  of  regulations,  directed  to  the 
same  purpose,  the  granting  of  the  royal  lands,  in  which  he  recited  those  of 
O'Reilly  and  Gayoso  as  having  furnished  the  basis  of  his  own. 

So  that  here  were  two  codes  of  Spanish  law  presented  for  the  consideration 
of  the  court. 

1.  The  code  called  ^^  the  Laws  of  the  Indies,"  made  for  the  government  of 
the  Spanish  possessions  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana. 

2.  The  code  composed  of  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  and  Morales, 
made  and  published  for  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  the  grants  of  the  royal 
lands  in  Louisiana. 

These  two  codes  were  fundamentally  different  in  their  policy.  The  Laws  of 
the  ladies  looked  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue  by  a  sale  of  the  lands.  The  code 
of  the  Spanish  Governors,  on  the  contrary,  looked  to  a  gifl  of  the  lands  for  the 
encouragement  of  population  and  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  stock  ;  and 
under  ihe  latter  code  the  quantity  of  lands  given  was  always  proportioned  by  a 
fixed  standard  to  the  means  of  the  settler;  that  is,  to  the  number  of  his  laborers  or 
the  quantity  of  his  stock. 

The  two  codes  were  entirely  different,  also,  in  the  organization  of  the  officers 
employed  in  originating  and  completing  the  titles 

tJ  nder  the  former,  by  virtue  more  particularly  of  the  royal  order  of  1754,  the 
officer  who  originated  the  title  was  a  sub-delegcUe  Judge,  appointed  by  the  Vice 
Roys  and  Presidents  of  the  Royal  Audiencias,  whose  appointment  was  expressly 
required  to  be  notified  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  universal  despatch  of  the  In-- 
dies  ;  and  the  sub^delegate,  so  appointed,  had  cUso  express  power  to  sub^elegate 
his  commission  to  otiurs. 

But,  in  Louisiana,  there  were  neither  Vice  RopSj  Royal  Audiencias,  nor  fti6« 
delegate  Judges,  so  appointed ^  and  armed  with  such  power  of  sub^legaHon, 

Under  the  royal  order  of  1 754,  the  officers  authorized  to  confirm  i|n  incipient 
title  were  the  Royal  Audiencias. 

Under  the  code  of  regulations  in  Louisiana,  the  whole  arrangement  was  rad^ 
cally  different,  and  is  thus  briefly  delineated  in  the  12th  regulation  of  O'Reilly  ; 
which  was  the  regulation  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  alleged  concession  to  Sou«* 
lard  by  Trudeau,  to  wit,  in  1796  : 

^^  12.  All  grants  shall  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  the  Governor  Gen^ 
eral  of  the  Province ;  who  will,  at  the  same  time,  appoint  a  Surveyor  to  fix  the 
bounds  thereof  both  in  front  and  depth,  in  presence  of  the  Judge  Ordinary  of  the 
District,  and  of  two  adjoining  settlers,  who  shall  be  present  at  the  survey.  The 
above  mentioned  four  persons  shall  sign  the  verbal  process  which  shall  be  made 
thereof,  and  the  St"'veyor  shall  make  three  copies  of  the  same;  one  of  which  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Scrivener  of  the  Government  and  Cabildo,  another 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  General,  and  the  third  to  the  proprietor,  to  be 
annexed  to  the  titles  of  his  grcuit.^^ 

With  two  codes  thus  strikingly  different  in  their  policy,  arrangements,  and 
details,  the  question  was,  to  which  of  them  the  court  was  to  refer,  in  order  to 
test  the  power  of  Don  Zenon  Trudeau,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, to  make  to  Soulard  the  concession  in  question  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  conces" 
iion  of  10,000  arpents  of  land,  as  a  reward /or  services  of  the  peculiar  character 
of  those  alleged  by  Soulard  as  the  basis  of  his  title. 
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As  preparatory  to  that  exposition  of  the  opinion  which  relates  to  this  inquiry, 
and  which  is  indispensably  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  impeachment, 
this  respondent  annexes  hereto,  as  part  of  his  answer,  the  printed  brief  prepared 
for  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  trial  of  the  appeal  in  Sou- 
lard's  case,  which  he  understands  and  believes  was  admitted  by  the  counsel  fur 
the  appellant  to  give  a  Aill  view  of  that  case  as  it  stood  on  the  appeal  record,  to 
which  printed  brief  is  also  appended  the  opinion  of  this  respondent,  as  it  was 
published  in  the  Missouri  Republican.     This  exhibit  is  marked  A. 

This  respondent  prays  the  honorable  Court  to  have  reference,  also,  to  so  much 
of  the  two  codes,  to  which  he  has  already  referred,  as  is  believed  to  affect  this 
investigation,  to  wit : 

1.  ^'  Spanish  Regulations  of  Grants,"  extracted  from  the  '^  Laws  of  the  In- 
dies," of  which  a  translation  will  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  laws  relating  to 
public  lands,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1898 — ^Ap- 

{>endix,  pp.  966  to  d77,  inclusive.  This  reference  includes  the  royal  regu- 
ation  or  order  of  October  Idth,  1754,  which  has  been  so  often  mentioned,  and 
which  belongs  to  the  31st  article  of  the  Laws  of  the  Indies. 

S.  To  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  and  Morales,  to  be  found  in  the 
same  Appendix,  from  page  978  to  986,  inclusive. 

On  the  argument  of  the  cause,  the  counsel  for  Soulard's  representatives  had 
insisted  that  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Grovernor,  Trud-?au,  to  make  the  con- 
cession in  question,  was  to  be  tested  by  the  first  mentioned  code,  and  especially 
by  the  royal  order  of  1754,  referred  to  in  tkeSlst  article  of  the  Spimisk  Mecopi" 
locum.  The  counsel  insisted,  that,  akhough  these  laws  had  been  made  prior  to 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  yet,  that,  having  been  made  for  the  government  of 
the  Indies,  generally,  as  soon  as  Louisiana  became  incorporated  with  the  Span- 
ish dominions,  these  laws  introduced  themselves  into  the  newly  acquired  territo- 
ry, propria  vigorcy  and  governed  the  grants  of  lands  therein,  as  they  bad  before 
governed  those  grants  in  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  dominions.  They  insisted 
fiirther,  that,  if  the  Laws  of  the  Indies  (including  of  course  the  royal  order  of 
1 754)  did  not  introduce  themselves,  propria  vigore^  into  the  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory, but  required  some  special  act  of  the  King  or  his  representative  to  intro- 
duce them,  that  act  had  been  furnished  by  the  proclamation  of  Crovernor  O'Reil- 
ly, when  he  took  the  possession  of  Louisiana,  by  which,  it  was  alleged,  he  bad 
expressly  introduced  the  Laws  of  the  Indies. 

To  these  propositions  the  court  could  not  assent,  but  held  and  decided — 

1 .  That  the  Laws  of  the  Indies  did  not  introduce  themselves  praprio  vigote^ 
into  Louisiana,  immediately  on  the  acquisition  thereof,  but  that  it  rested  with 
the  new  sovereign  to  say  by  what  laws  the  grants  of  the  royal  domain  there 
should  be  regulated. 

2.  That,  nlthough  Governor  O'Reilly  had,  by  his  proclamation,  declared  the 
Laws  of  the  Indies  to  be  in  force,  to  some  exietUj  yet  it  could  not  be  believed 
that  he  had  intended  to  introduce  such  parts  of  that  code  as  regulated  the  grants 
of  land  ;  because  he  had,  himself,  on  the  18th  February^  1770,  introduced  a 
new  code,  directed  to  the  express  purpose  of  regulating  the  grants  of  land  in 
Louisiana  ;  whirh  new  code  was  radically  and  fundamentally  different  firom  the 
**  Laws  of  the  Indif  s,"  in  the  very  policy  on  which  the  two  systems  were  bot- 
tomed— the  first  looking  to  the  raising  of  a  revenue  by  (/^  sa/e,  and  the  last,  to 
the  encouragement  of  population  and  settlement  by  a  gift  of  the  lands. 

3.  In  the  organization  of  the  officers  employed  in  granting  or  distributing  the 
royal  lands  ;  and, 

4.  In  the  details  under  which  titles  to  lands  were,  under  these  difierent  sys- 
tems, carried  into  complete  grant,  from  their  inception  to  their  consunwmtion* 

But  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  81st  article  of  the 
"  Laws  of  the  Indies,"  that  is,  the  royal  order  of  1754,  was  in  force  in  Louisi- 
ana, it  remained  for  the  claimants  to  show  that,  by  force  of  that  order,  Trudeau, 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  was  authorized  to  make  the  con- 
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cession  of  10,000  arptnl8  to  Soulard,  tn  reward  for  OupeeuRarittvietB  on  which 
that  concession  was  alleged  to  have  been  made. 

This  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  attempted  to  prove  bj  the  following  propo* 
sitions  : 

1 .  That  Trudeau  was  a  sub-delegate  Judge  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

2.  That,  as  a  sub^delegate  Judge,  he  possessed  all  the  power  of  this  officer, 
under  the  royal  order  of  1754. 

3.  That,  by  this  order,  sub-delegate  Judges  were  authorised  to  make  gijU 
of  lands  to  amj  extent  and  for  any  cause j  at  pleasure  ;  and,  consequently,  that 
he  had  the  power  to  make  the  gifl  in  question  as  a  reward  for  those  services. 

To  these  propositions,  also,  the  court  could  not  assent : 

I.  Because,  if  the  royal  order  of  1 754  was  in  force  in  Louisiana,  proceeding 
as  it  did  from  the  authority  of  the  King,  it  could  not  be  changed  at  the  will  of  a 
Crovernor  ;  and  hence,  that,  to  clothe  the  sub-delegate  Judges  with  the  powers 
conferred  by  that  ordinance,  it  was  essentially  necessary,  1 .  Tk4U  (key  thouid 
have  bttn  app<nnted  in  strict  cortfarmjty  ieiih  its  provisions  ;  tkat  is  to  say,  thai 
tiuy  should  nave  been  appointed^  as  that  order  had  expressly  enjoined^  by  the  Vice* 
roys  and  Presidents  of  ths  Royal  Audiencias  :  2,  'Hiat  the  appowttnent  should 
have  been  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  Stoic  and  universal  despatch  of  the  Indies  : 
andy  3.  That  these  sub^rfelegates  should  have  the  power  of  sub^Ugating  thskr 
commissions  Uy  others  in  distant  parts  and  provinces  of  their  stations. 

But  it  was  not  pretended,  1.  That  Don  Zenon  Trudeau  had  been  thus  ap^- 
pointed.  It  was  proved,  and  admitted,  that  he  held  his  commission  as  Lteuten- 
ant  Governor  merely  from  the  Governor  General  of  the  Proxinee.  The  form  of 
that  commission  (to  another  Lieutenant  Governor)  was  before  the  court,  and 
composes  a  part  of  the  printed  brief  which  has  been  exhibited  with  this  answer, 
being  the  document  distinguished  by  the  letter  R,  (page  51  of  the  brief.)  It 
will  be  observed  that  this  commission  appoints  him  merely  as  '^  Lieutenant  Gor^ 
em&r  of  the  establishmentf  of  Illinois  j^  gives  him  no  power  as  a  sub^legate  Judge  j 
and  no  authority  y  in  any  other  character  ^  to  meddle  with  the  grants  of  public  lands  ; 
nor  doesit  contain  any  specification  of  his  powers ^  even  as  Ueutenant  Governor  : 
3.  //  was  not  showny  nor  aitegedy  that  there  had  been  any  report  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  universal  despatch  of  the  Indies  of  the  appointment  of  Trudeau  as  a 
sub~delegaie  Judge  y  according  to  me  requisition  of  the  royal  order  of  1754  ;  nor, 
3.  was  tt  pretended  that  he  had  anu  power  to  suh^eUgate  his  commission  to  others. 

It  was  not  pretended  that  Trudeau  himself  had  any  written  commission,  as  a 
sub-delegate  Judge,  even  from  the  Governor  Greneral  of  the  province ;  the 
claimant  relied  on  parol  proof  merely,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was,  e# 
offidoy  a  sub-delegate. 

This  striking  difference  in  the  mode  of  appointment  and  of  sub-delegation  in 
the  power  of  the  sub-delegate  Judge,  under  the  order  of  1754,  and  under  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  land  system  in  Louisiana,  was  among  the  auxiliary  argu- 
ments of  the  Judge,  to  show  that  the  order  of  1754  was  not  in  force,  and  waa 
not  considered  as  in  force  in  Louisiana. 

But  his  conclusion  was,  that,  if  it  was  in  force,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  King,  it  must  be  obeyed  ;  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Chvemor  to 
dispense  with  any  part  of  its  requisitions  ;  thaty  under  thai  order  y  no  one  could  exer* 
eise  the  powers  of  a.  sub-delegate  but  one  who  had  been  appointed  and  eommissiomed 
incompUemceioith  those  requisit  ons  ;  and  that  yif  that  order  was  in  force  in  LowMona^ 
(whichy  howerery  the  court  had  deniedy)  the  Lieutenant  Governor  if  Upper  Louisiana 
was  not  a  sub^detegatcy  wUkin  the  intention  af  that  ordinanee  ;  beeause  he  had  not 
ikeen  appointed  in  compRance  with  its  reqmsitums. 

But  admitting  again,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  powers  of  the 
Lieutenant  €rovemor  were  commensurate  with  those  of  the  sub-delegate  Judge, 
voder  the  royal  order  of  1754  ;  had  the  latter,  under  the  powers  conferred  upon 
^im  by  that  order,  the  power  to  make  such  a  concession  as  thai  on  which  Souiard 
relied ;  a  concession  for  10,000  arpents  oflandy  in  reward  for  services  of  thai  spo- 
^c  character! 
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The  coanse}  for  the  claimant  insisted  thett  he  had  this  power,  by  force  of  the 
Spanish  word  mercedes,  which  is  found  in  the  preamble  of  the  ordinance  ;  which 
word,  it  was  alleged,  meant  gifts,  i.nd  nothing  else  but  gijisy  and  that,  staiuUr^ 
as  it  ilidy  w  thoul  iimity  it  carried  with  it  the  broad  power  to  make  gifts  atpleatwrty 
and,  consequently,  the  power  to  make  the  gift  in  question  in  reward  of  services. 

To  render  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  on  this  point  intelligible,  k  will  be  impor- 
tant for  this  honorable  Court  to  observe  that  the  preamble  to  the  royal  order 
of  1  754,  in  which  this  word  mercedes  is  found,  is  a  mere  recital  of  the  motices 
which  led  the  King  to  make  that  ordinance.  Atler  an  enumeration  of  these  mo- 
tives, the  preaqnble  concludes  with  these  words  :  ^^  I  have  therefore  resolved 
that,  in  the  {mervedeSy  rendered  in  the  appendix  already  cited)  grants^  sales,  and 
compromises  of  royal  cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands,  now  made,  or  which 
shall  hereafter  be  made,  the  provisions  of  the  reffulationy  \^that  is,  this  regulation,) 
shall  be  faithftitly  observed  and  executed J*"^  The  order  then  proceeds,  under 
fourteen  distinct  and  separate  heads  or  artii  les,  to  dttml  minutely^  all  the  powtrs 
and  duties  of  the  several  officers  employed  in  making  grants  of  the  royal  lands; 
and,  among  others,  all  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  sub^Jegate  Judge.  And  it 
concludes  with  a  solemn  warning  from  the  King,  that  all  the  provisions  of  t  at 
regulation  should  be  strictly  and  punctually  observed  by  his  Viceroys,  Audiefi- 
cias.  Presidents,  and  Governors,  of  all  his  dominions  of  the  Indies,  and  by  the 
sub-delegates,  and  other  persons  whom  its  observance  concerned,  and  that  it  be 
not  violated  for  any  cause  or  pretext. 

Hence  it  was  manifestly  necessary  to  look  for  the  powers  of  the  sub-deJegate 
under  that  ordinance,  not  in  the  general  reciting  words  of  the  preamble ,  but  in  the 
regulations  themselves y-  in  which  those  powers  were  specificcdly  detailed  and  defined. 
In  examining  those  regulations,  with  this  view,  it  will  be  observed  by  this  hon- 
orable Court,  that  their  great  and  sole  business  is  to  regulate  the  sale  and  com- 
position of  the  royal  lands  with  a  view  to  revenue.  This,  indeed,  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  preamble  to  be  the  object. 

There  is  only  one  of  those  regulations  in  which  a  gift  of  any  kind  or  for  any 
tausey  is  contemplated  ;  and  that. is  the  serond,  which,  in  its  dose,  refers,  among 
others,  to  laws  14  and  16  of  the  Recopilacion,  on  turning  to  which,  (pp.  969,  970 
of  the  Appendix  to  the  Land  Laws,)  and  reading  them  in  connexion  with  this 
second  regulation,  it  will  be  seen  that  gratuitous  reservations  are  made  for  pas- 
turage and  commons  to  the  towns,  and  for  tillage  and  lierding  for  the  aborigines 
of  the  country. 

And  the  only  regulations  of  the  royal  order,  which  contemplate  rewards  are 
the  seventh  and  eighth,  by  which  the  sub-delegate  Judges  are  authorized  to 
reward  those  who  shall  give  information  of  intruders  without  title,  upon  the  pubHc 
lands,  with  a  moderate  poi  Hon  of  those  lands,  with  regard  to  which  they  shall  have 
given  information. 

With  these  two  specific  exceptions,  there  is  not  a  line  nor  a  word  of  the  toy ai  or- 
der of  1754,  which  contemplates  a  power  in  the  sub-delegate  Judges  to  make 
either  gifi  ox  reward. 

The  conclusions  of  the  court,  therefore,  on  this  question,  were,  that,  even 
if  the  powers  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  were  to  be  jneas- 
ured  by  those  of  the  sub-delegate  Judge,  under  the  royal  order  of  1 754,  he 
poissessed  no  power  to  make  such  a  concession  as  this,  because  the  latter  officer 
possessed  no  such  power  :  that  the  word  mercedes,  found  in  the  preamble,  did 
not  necessarily  mean  gifts ;  that  it  might  be  translated,  as  it  had  been  translated, 
grants ;  or  that  it  might  be  rendered  rewards ;  that,  whether  it  meant  the  one  or 
the  other,  the  extent  to  which  the  sub-delegate  was  authorized  to  make  either 
grant,  reward,  or  gift,  was  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  the  preamble,  which  is  mere 
recital,  but  in  the  regulations  themselves ;  that,  by  the  regulations,  sufficient 
effect  was  given  to  the  word  in  either  of  those  senses  ;  if  it  meant  grant,  it  was 
satisfied  by  those  articles  which  regulated  the  grant  of  lands  for  sale  and  com- 
position ;  if  it  meant  rewards,  it  was  satisfied  by  the  7th  and  8th  articles,  which 
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authorize  rewards  to  those  who  give  information  of  intruders  on  the  public 
lands ;  if  it  meant  /S[iftSy  it  was  satisfied  by  the  ^d  article  in  connexion  with  laws 
14  and  15  of  the  Recopilacion  therein  referred  to,  which  authorize  gtils  to  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  for  pasturage  and  common,  and  to  the  Indians  for  tillage 
and  herding,  according  to  their  wants ;  but  in  neither  of  its  senses  was  there  any 
article  of  the  ordinance  which  authorized  a  sub-delegate  to  make  el  grant,  gift, 
or  reward,  like  that  which  was  claimed  for  Soulard,  to  wit  :  a  concession  for 
10,000  arpentsof  land,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  as  Surveyor ^  as  Adju^ 
iantj  and  as  privy  Councillor  and  assistant  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Upon  this  whole  head  of  argument,  therefore,  the  conclusions  of  the  court 
were — 

1.  That  the  royal  ordinance  of  1754  was  not  in  force  in  Louisiana  ; 

2.  That,  if  it  was,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  had  not  the 
powers  of  a  sab-delegate  under  that  ordinance,  because  he  had  not  been  ap* 
pointed  in  conformity  with  its  provisions  ; 

3.  That,  if  lie  even  had  those  powers,  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  conces- 
sion in  question  ;  because,  a  sub-delegate  under  that  ordinance  could  not  have 
made  such  a  concession  in  reward  for  such  services . 

Since,  then,  no  authority  could  be  derived  to  Don  Zenon  Trudeau  from ''  the 
Laws  of  the  Indies,"  to  make  the  concession  in  question,  the  remaining  inquiry 
was,  whether  such  authority  was  to  be  found  in  the  only  other  remaining  code 
of  Spanish  law  which  was  before  the  court,  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly — and  it 
was  admitted  on  every  hand,  that  these  gave  no  such  authority  :  on  the  con- 
trary, although  they  did  contemplate  a  gift  of  the  lands y  it  was  a  gift  studiously 
and  exclusively  directed  to  the  accomplishtnent  of  certain  political  objects,  to  wit : 
the  speedy  settlement  of  the  promnce,  the  promotion  of  its  agriculture,  and  the  in^ 
crecLse  of  its  herds  and  stocks.  Hence,  it  authorizes  no  gifts  or  grants,  except 
with  relation  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  objects  :  if  settlement  and  agriculture 
were  the  objects,  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  granted  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
number  of  the  family  and  of  the  working  hands  of  the  settler  ;  and  the  settle- 
ment and  culture  are  required  to  be  made  within  a  given  time,  as  the  conditions  ^ 
of  the  grant :  if  pasturage  and  herding  were  the  objects,  the  quantity  granted 
was  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  and  quantity  of  the  stock  :  but,  even  in  the 
last  case,  in  which  the  larger  range  seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  regula- 
tions, the  quantity  was  in  no  case  to  excted  a  league  square,  which  is  7,056  arpents. 
But  in  the  case  before  the  court,  the  concession  was  for  10,000  arpentsy  and 
it  had  no  reference  to  either  of  the  objects  which  were  the  exclusive  o^ects  of  the 
regulations,  settlement,  agriculture,  or  stock;  but  was  a  grant  in  reward  for  ser^ 
vices ;  a  species  of  grant  which  had  no  place,  nor  even  shadow  of  a  type  in  any 
one  of  those  regulations. 

The  counsel  for  the  claimants  were  so  well  satisfied  that  the  concession  could 
not  be  supported  on  the  authority  of  O'Reilly's  regulations,  that  their  effort  was 
to  get  rid  of  them  altogether.  With  this  view,  they  contended  that  those  regu- 
lations were  not  made  for  Upper  Louisiana  ;  that,  so  far  as  they  contemplated 
agriculture,  they  looked  merely  to  small  settlements  in  the  lower  districts  of 
the  province,  fronting  on  the  Mississippi,  as  was  manifest  from  their  language  ; 
and  that,  so  far  as  they  contemplated  pasturage  and  herding,  and  the  raising  of 
stock,  they  were  limited  to  the  grazing  districts,  which  were  specifically  named 
-in  the  regulations,  to  wit :  the  Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches. 

In  answer  to  this,  the  court,  admitting  the  force  of  the  argument  as  far  as  it 
went,  held  the  opinion,  that,  although  that  part  of  the  province,  then  known  by 
the  name  of  Illinois,  afterwards  called  Upper  Louisiana,  and  now  Missouri^  was 
not  expressly  named  in  the  regulations,  yet  these  were  avowedly  made  for  the 
whole  province,  and  the  Governors,  Judges,  Cabildos,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  province  of  Louisiana  were  expressly  required  to  conform  punctually  to  those 
regulations  ;  which  of  course  included  Illinois  as  a  part  of  the  province  :  and 
farther,  that  the  policy  of  the  regulations  manifestly  extended  equally  to  every 
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part  of  the  province  ;  nor  could  the  court  discern,  nor  was  any  reason  assigned 
or  attempted,  why  settlement,  agriculture,  and  the  raising  of  stock,  should  be 
so  studiously  contemplated  in  every  other  part  of  the  province,  and  wholly  neg- 
lected in  Illinois  ;  why  actual  settlement  and  culture  should  be  made  indispen- 
sable conditions  of  the  grants  everywhere  else,  and  not  be  required  at  all  in 
Illinois  ;  nor  why  the  maximum  grant  should  be  limited  to  a  league  square  in 
Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches,  and  remain  unlimited  in  Illinois.  The 
court  found  this  policy  to  be  not  only  the  predominant  and  exclusive  object  of 
O'Reilly's  regulations,  which  were  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  alleged  concession 
to  Soulard  in  1796,  but  the  same  policy  reigned  throughout  the  regulations  of 
the  Spanish  Governor,  Gayoso,  which  were  passed  in  the  following  year,  1797  ; 
and  in  tohich^  Illinois  is  expressly  named^  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  Intendant 
Morales,  in  the  year  1799.  Now  the  concession  in  question  was  directly  at  war 
with  the  whole  of  this  policy ;  and  even  if  those  regulations  were  wholly  set  aside 
as  inapplicable  to  Upper  Louisiana,  it  would  still  have  remained  for  the  claim- 
ant to  show  the  authority  of  Trudeau  to  issue  that  concession,  and  to  point  the 
court  to  the  law  or  ordinance  by  which  it  could  be  confirmed. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation,  it  became  necessary  for  the  court  to  ad- 
vert to  the  royal  order  of  the  24th  of  August,  1770,  to  which  a  reference  is  made 
by  9f  orales,  in  the  preamble  to  his  regulations. 

This  royal  order  of  the  24th  August,  1770,  was  not  before  the  court,  nor  was 
anything  then  known  of  its  character  or  contents,  except  what  was  to*  be  col- 
lected from  the  very  slight  mention  of  it  which  had  been  made  by  Morales  ;  and 
all  that  he  says  of  it  is  in  these  words  :  ^'  The  King,  whom  Grod  preserve,  having 
been  pleased  to  declare  and  order  by  his  decree,  given  at  Sta.  Lorenzo,  the  SSd 
October,  of  the  last  year  1798,  that  the  intendency  of  these  provinces,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  authority,  be  put  in  possession  of  the  privilege  to  divide 
and  grant  all  kind  of  land  belonging  to  his  crown  ;  which  right,  after  his  order 
of  the  24th  August  J  1770,  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military  government  y*^  Sf'c. 
Morales  then  proceeds  to  say  :  ^^  AAer  having  examined,  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, the  regulation  made  by  his  Excellency  Count  O^ReHly^  the  18th  Febru- 
ary, 1770,  as  well  as  that  circulated  by  his  Excellency  the  present  Governor 
Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  the  1st  January,  1798,  and  with  the  counsel 
which  he  has  given  me,  &c.  &c.  I  have  resolved  that  the  following  regulations 
ahall  be  observed." 

Thus  neither  the  court  nor  the  bar  knew  anything  more  of  this  royal  order  of 
the  34th  August,  1 770,  than  that,  after  its  date,  the  power  to  grant  the  crown 
lands  in  Louisiana,  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military  government.  But  this 
was  precisely  the  effect  of  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  ;  so  that,  so  far  as  any- 
thing was  then  known  of  this  royal  order,  there  was  no  conflict  between  it  and 
these  regulations,  and  therefore  no  necessary  or  implicative  repeal  of  the  latter  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were,  so  far  as  they  were  both  known,  perfectly  concor- 
dant ;  and  as,  after  the  date  of  that  order,  lands  continued  to  be  granted  in  con- 
formity with  O'Reilly's  regulations,  the  court  inferred  that  there  was  nothing 
in  that  order  which  had  repealed  or  superseded  those  regulations. 

Thiq  respondent  will  here  observe,  that,  since  the  decision  in  Soulard's  case, 
a  copy  of  the  royal  order  of  the  24th  Auguirt,  1770,  has  been  procured,  and  it 
is  found  jhat  the  inference  drawn  by  the  court  from  existing  appearances  was 
correct ;  that  order  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mere  simple  ratification 
by  the  King,  of  the  antecedent  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  of  which  a  copy  had 
been  forwarded  to  Madrid  for  the  royal  consideration.  Of  this  order,  as  well 
as  of  the  correspondence  which  produced  it,  a  copy  will  be  herewith  exhibited, 
if  it  can  be  procured  in  time,  and  marked  ^B. 

That  which  has  been  stated,  was,  in  effect,  all  that  was  said  by  the  court 
in  relation  to  this  then  unknown  order  of  the  24th  August,  1770,  to  wit :  That 
nothing  had  been  shown  which  presented  that  order  as  necessarily  in  conflict 
with  O'Reilly's  regulations,  ana  {hereby  producing  either  a  positive  or  an  im- 
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plied  repeal  of  them  ;  and  that,  nB  lands  continued,  after  the  date  of  the  order, 
to  be  granted  in  conformity  with  O'Reilly's  regulations,  the  court  was  justified  in 
the  conclusion  that  these  regulations  remain  in  force,  notwithstanding  that  order. 

But  if  the  counsel  could  have  established  the  proposition  that  O'Reilly's  regu- 
lations had  been,  by  any  cause,  superseded  or  annulled,  the  counsel  for  the 
claimant  would  have  been  as  far  as  ever  from  establishing  the  authority  of  Tru- 
deau  to  issue  the  concession  in  question  ;  because  it  was  impossible  for  the 
court  to  adopt  the  wild  conjecture  that  the  unknown  order  of  the  S4th  August^ 
1770,  contained  such  authority,  and  to  refer  to  that  in  its  decree  as  the  basis 
of  a  confirmation. 

The  couQsel  for  the  claimant,  in  farther  support  of  the  concession,  placed  be- 
fore the  court  three  or  four  cases  of  concession,  made  to  others  by  the  Lieaten- 
ant  Governors  of  Upper  Louisiana,  not  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly,  (Sayoso,  or  Morales,  but  which  had  nevertheless  been  confirmed  by 
the  Grovemor,  and  by  the  Intendant  Morales,  and  relied  upon  these  acts  of  con- 
firmation  by  the  Governor  and  Intendant,  as  furnishing  presumptive  proof  of 
the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Grovernor  to  originate  concessions,  without  regard 
to  the  limitation  imposed  by  these  regulations. 

These  concessions  now  form  a  part  of  the  eihibit  A,  annexed  to  this  answer. 
It  will  be  observed  that  they  are  all  below  the  quantity  of  a  league  square,  the 
maximum  fixed  by  the  regulations  where  pasturage  and  herding  was  the  object ; 
but  exceeding  800  arpents,  the  apparent  maximum,  where  agriculture  was  the 
object.  In  all  other  respects  they  confiM'm  to  the  policy  of  the  regulations,  the 
grants  being  confirmed  expressly  on  the  conditions  of  settlement  and  culture, 
within  the  time  therein  limited. 

The  question  before  the  court  was  to  what  extent  the  irregular  concessions, 
thus  confirmed,  established  a  power  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  originate  a 
Jnnding  concession,  without  regard  to  ike  restrictions  and  limitations  imposed  by 
the  regulations.  The  court  admitted  that  they  did  raise  such  a  presumption  f 
but  thai  no  written  law  or  authority  being  shown  ibr  such  concessions,  it  was  hut 
a  presumptiony  which  was  to  be  weighed  against  the  other  evidence  in  the  canse. 
In  performing  this  duty,  the  court  had  before  them,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pub- 
lished regulations,  proceeding  from  the  highest  authority  in  the  province,  which 
gave  no  power  to  issue  such  concessions  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  three 
or  lour  such  irregular  concessions,  which  had,  nevertheless,  been  confirmed  by 
that  highest  authority.  The  question  was,  whether  it  was  most  reasonable  to 
refer  those  confirmations  to  the  power  of  the  sovereign  autiority  within  the  pro* 
vince  to  dispense  with  their  own  regulations  in  those  particular  instances,  or  to 
refer  them  to  an  unlimited  power  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  issue  conces- 
sions to  any  extent,  and  for  any  purpose,  which  the  Governors  and  Intendants 
were  bound  to  confirm  ?  The  latter  presumption  at  once  abolished  the  whole 
of  the  published  regulations,  or  reduced  them  to  a  dead  letter  :  the  former  left 
them  in  full  life,  but  with  a  dispensing  power  in  the  lawgiver  to  abate  their 
rigor  in  particular  cases.  The  court,  therefore,  thought  this  the  most  rational 
conclusion  ;  and,  in  illustration  as  well  as  in  confirmation  of  it,  the  honorable 
Court  will  observe  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  15th  law  of  the  recopilacion  (ap- 
pendix to  the  land  laws,  page  970,)  a  striking  instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  which 
the  King  of  Spain,  himself,  confirmed  concessions,  which  he  declares,  at  the 
same  time,  had  been  made  by  public  officers  who  had  no  authority  fhereunto. 

While,  therefore,  the  court  admitted  that  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  power 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  a  certain  extent,  did  arise  from  thuee  confirma- 
tions, that  presumption  was  believed  to  be  encountered  by  evidence  of  a  higher 
nature,  which  overthrew  it,  and  forbade  the  conclusion  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  possessed  tl^e  unlimited  power  to  bind  his  superiors  to  confirmalion, 
which  was  attempted  to  be  derived  from  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  argument,  it  was  suggested  by  the  counsel  of  the  claimants, 
as  highly  probable  that  we  were  net  in  possession  of  all  the  laws  and  ordiiia«ces 
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which  bore  on  the  grant  of  lands  in  Louisiana,  but  that  there  were  possibly 
others  besides  those  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  and  Morales,  which,  if  they  could  be 
Gomnmnded,  would  show  that  the  concession  in  question  had  been  legally  issued 
by  the  prr»per  authority.  To  this  the  court  answered,  that,  if  there  had  been 
any  others,  they  must  be  believed  to  have  been  known  to  the  Intendant  Morales  ; 
and  that,  if  they  had  existed,  they  would  have  found  a  place  in  the  recital  of  the 
acts  of  his  predecessors,  contained  in  the  preamble  to  his  own  regulations. 
But  that,  having  recited  only  those  of  O'Reilly  and  Gayoso,  the  presumption 
was  a  fair  one,  that  they  were  ail  which  had  existed  :  in  addition  to  which,  no 
witness  had  been  able  to  speak  of  any  such  regulations. 

But  again  ;  the  court  was  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  io  refer  in  its  de- 
cree ic  the  law  or  ordinance  on  which  it  founded  its  confirmation  ;  and  to  enable 
the  court  to  satisfy  this  requirement  of  the  act,  the  law  or  ordinance  must  be 
shoion  and  not  ctmjecturally  guessed  at.  If  Congress  had  intended  that  the  acts 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  should  of  themselves  be  the  evidence  of  his  authority, 
that  enlightened  body  would  never  have  thrown  upon  the  court,  in  terms  so 
clear,  distinct,  and  repeated,  the  duty  of  inquiring  whether  the  concession,  &c. 
was  legally  made  by  the  proper  authority^  and  have  required  the  court,  also, 
to  refer  in  its  decree  to  the  specific  hiw  or  ordinance  under  which  the  confirma- 
tion was  made.    . 

It  was  further  urged  by  the  same  counsel,  that,  although  neither  the  royal  order 
of  1754,  nor  the  regulations  of  O'RejIly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  expressly  author- 
ized such  a  concession  ;  yet,  that  neither  of  them  prohibited  it,  and  that  hence 
the  authority  must  be  believed  to  have  been  regularly  exercised.  To  which  the 
court  answered,  in  effect^  that  the  question  was  not  what  these  laws  or  ordinan- 
ces prohibited,  but  what  they  authorized.  That  the  claimant  coming  before  the 
court  for  confirmation,  was  bound  to  show  affirmalively,  by  someJaw  or  ordi- 
nance, that  the  concession  on  which  he  relied  was  legally  made  by  a  person  du- 
Itf  authorized  to  make  it  ;  that  he  was  therefore  bound  to  point  the  court  to  tkt 
law  or  ordinance  which  gave  the  authmity  in  question  ;  that,  to  show  that  these 
laws  did  not  expressly  prohibit  it,  did  not  by  any  means  prove  that  they  author^ 
ized  it ;  that  the  opposite  argument  was  founded  on  the  erroneous  postulate 
that  all  power  existed  which  was  not  prohibited,  whereas,  in  truth,  no  power 
existed  but  such  as  could  be  shown  to  have  been  granted. 

There  was  another  view  of  this  subject,  which  this  respondent,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duty,  considered  himself  bound  to  take.  In  describing 
the  claims  which  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  court  for  its  decision,  the  act  of 
Congress  gives,  among  others,  this  feature  :  all  such  as  "  might  have  been  per- 
fected into  a  complete  title,  under  and  in  conformity  to  the  laws,  usages,  and 
customs,  of  the  government  under  which  the  same  originated." 

The  concession  on  which  Soulard  relied,  was  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
Trudeau,  in  April,  1796.  From  that  time  until  the  cession  of  the  province  to 
the  f^nit^d  States,  he  had  not  taken  a  single  step  towards  the  completion  of  his 
title.  So  far  from  having  settled,  planted,  or  cultivated  the  lands,  he  had  not 
even  located  or  surveyed  them  until  February,  1804.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Spanish  Governor,  Gayoso,  by  his  regulations  in  1797,  and  the  Intendant  Mo- 
rales, in  1799,  had  required  all  persons  to  whom  lands  had  been  granted,  to  set- 
tle and  improve  them  within  a  limited  time,  under  pain  of  forfeiture — Gayoso 
giving  one  year  for  that  purpose,  and  Morales  three.  This  requisition  Soulard 
had  wholly  neglected.  His  title,  therefore,  had  been  subjected  to  forfeiture, 
and  was  in  that  condition  when  the  sun  of  the  Spanish  power  had  set  in  Louisiana. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for  the  court  to  affirm  that  this 
was  a  concession  which  might  have  been  perfected  into  a  complete  title  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs  of  the  government  under  which  it  origi- 
nated. It  did  not  at  all  impugn  the  soundness  of  this  conclusion,  that  the 
laws  of  Gayoso  and  Morales,  which  contained  the  requisition,  were  subsequent 
in  point  of  date  to  the  alleged  concession  of  Trudeau,  because  thej  were  reg- 
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ul&r  calls  on  the  holders  of  complete  titles  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which 
were  requisite  to  their  completion,  and  had  a  precedent  in  point  in  the  Laws  of 
the  Indies. 

To  avoid  this  conclusion,  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  had  argued  that  the  reg-» 
nlations  of  Morales  had  never  been  duly  promulgated  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
consequently,  that  Soulard  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  notice  of  this  requisi- 
tion. 

To  which  the  court  answered,  that  such  a  publication  had  been  proved  as 
must  have  brought  them  to  the  notice  of  Soulard,  who  was  the  surveyor  of  the 
Upper  province.  The  evidence  of  this  promulgation  is  in  the  exhibit  A,,  which 
is  annexed  to  this  answer,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
had  officially  received  from  Morales  six  copies  of  these  regulations,  at  the  post 
of  St.  Louis,  his  own  place  of  residence  and  that  of  Soulard,  who  was  in  his  in- 
timacy ;  that  the  private  Secretary  of  the  Governor  had  also  poated  up  another 
copy  in  front  of  the  Crovernment  House  ;  and,  among  the  confirmed  claims  pre- 
sented by  the  petitioner  himself,  as  evidence  of  the  Lieutenant  Grovernor's  pow« 
erto  issue  concessions  without  limit,  there  is  a  recital  of  the  publication  of  those 
regulations,  as  well  as  an  official  act  of  Soulard,  bearing  date  in  18012,  in  which 
he  makes  express  reference  to  the  16th  article  of  the  Instructions  of  the  Intend- 
ant,  thereby  fixing  the  proof  of  knowledge  on  himself. 

There  is  only  one  other  point  in  the  opinion,  to  which  this  respondent  will 
here  slightly  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable  Court.  'The  counsel  for  the 
claimant  adverted,  in  the  course  of  their  argument,  to  that  part  of  the  act  of 
26th  May,  1824,  which  requires  the  court  to  determine  the  question  of  title  ac- 
cording to  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  &c.  ;  but  no  act  of  CoYigress  was 
pointed  out^  which  seemed  to  the  court  to  authorize  the  confirmation  of  the  claim 
then  under  consideration  ;  and  the  court  accordingly  expressed  this  opin- 
ion. 

With  this  outline  of  the  principles  established  by  the  opinion,  for  the  fidelity 
of  which  he  appeals  to  the  opinion  itself,  this  respondent  now  begs  leave  to 
turn  the  attention  of  this  honorable  Court  to  the  publication  of  Luke  £.  Law- 
less, signed  ^^  A  Citizen,"  barely  requesting  this  honorable  Court  to  bear  in 
mind  that  this  latter  article  appeared  in  a  different  newspaper  from  that  in  which 
the  opinion  had  been  published — a  paper  of  a  different  political  complexion,  sup- 
ported for  the  most  part  by  different  subscribers,  and,  consequently,  that  few 
if  any  of  the  readers  of  the  article  signed  '' A  Citizen,"  could  have  any  know- 
ledge of  '^  the  opinion  "  which  it  professed  to  censure,  other  than  that  which 
they  derived  from  the  article  itself.  This  honorable  Court  will  also  be  pleased 
to  observe,  that  this  article  does  not  profess  to  reason  at  all  on  the  principles 
maintained  by  the  opinion,  but  consists  entirely  of  a  series  of  assumptions  (as 
the  writer  styles  them)  which  it  imputes  to  the  Judge,  and  with  regard  to  the 
roost  of  which  (as  the  writer  himself  justly  observes)  reasoning  was  not  absohUe- 
fy  necessary  '  for,  in  the  terms  in  which  they  are  imputed,  they  are  such  revolt- 
ing d>surditie8,  that  it  was  impossible  to  read  and  to  believe  them,  without  pre- 
suming the  Judge  to  be  either  deficient  in  understanding,  or  destitute  of  integ- 
rity. 

The  writer  begins  with  a  contemptuous  misrepresentation.  At  the  end  of  the 
opinion,  this  respondent  had  used  the  following  expression  :  '<  The  decision  of 
most  of  the  points  having  proceeded  chiefly  upon  grounds  which  had  been  little 
or  not  at  all  exa«^»iined  in  the  argument,  it  is  deemed  propeir  to  remark,  that 
counsel  will  not  be  excluded  firom  again  stirring  any  of  the  points  which  have 
heen  decided,  when  they  may  hereafter  arise  in  any  other  caust^ 

No  man,  whether  lawyer  or  not,  could  have  sincerely  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  this  permission.  But  the  writer  of  this  article  affects*  to  understand  it  thus  : 
^^  I  observe,  that,  although  the  Judge  has  thought  proper  to  decide  against  the 
claim,  he  leaves  the  ground  of  his  decree  open  for  further  dbcussion.  AvaiU 
W  my$afy  therefore,  (fihis  permission,'^  ifc.  thus  leaving  hia  readers  to  believe 

10 
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the  judge  was  so  [>rofound]y  ignorant  of  what  belonged  not  only  to  the  dignitify 
but  even  to  the  atciwyy  of  the  judicial  character,  as  to  have  invited  the  general 
discussion  of  his  opinion  in  the  public  newspapers,  and  that  the  ridiculous  view 
which  the  writer  was  about  to  give  of  that  opinion,  was  made  by  the  Judge's 
own  permission.  The  sneer  with  which  this  wilful  and  wanton  perversion  is 
introduced — '^  Although  the  Judge  hcut  thought  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim  " 
— and  the  palpable  and  gross  nature  of  the  perversion  itself,  can  leave  this  hon- 
orable Court  in  no  doubt  of  the  spirit  and  intention  with  which  the  publication 
was  made. 

^^  Judge  Peck,''  says  the  writer,  "  seems  to  me  to  have  erred  in  the  following 
assumptions^  as  well  of  fact  as  of  doctrine." 

The  honorable  Court  will  be  pleased  to  obsei'vOythat,  in  the  opinion,  this  re- 
spondent had  assumed^  as  a  postulate,  no  one  position,  either  of  fact  or  doctrine^  as 
the  basis  of  his  decision  ;  but  that  every  conclusion  on  which  the  opinion  rested, 
was  bottomed  on  evidence,  or  deduced  by  argument.  Yet,  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  English  language,  the  readers  of  this  article  were  in- 
formed that  the  Judge  had  bottomed  his  decision  on  the  stupid  and  ridiculous 
assumptions  which  were  about  to  be  enumerated. 

'^  I.  That,  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-delegate  was  prohibited  from  mak- 
ingjt  grant  in  consideration  of  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered." 

The  Court  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  writer  here  suppresses  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  Judge  had  decided  the  ordinance  of  1754  not  to  be  in  force 
in  Louisiana  ;  and  that,  consequently,  according  to  his  opinion,  it  was  immateri- 
al to  the  land  claimants  in  that  province,  what  the  construction  of  the  ordinance 
might  be.  He  also  suppresses  the  reasoning  by  which  the  Jud^  had  gained 
his  conclusion,  and  then  imputes  to  him  a  different  conclusion  which  would  have 
been  manifestly  false,  and  which  every  reader  of  the  ordinance  would  see  at 
once  to  be  false  :  for  the  ordinance  contains  no  such  prohibition  ;  and  the 
Judge  had  not  assumed  that  it  did.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  admitted  that  it 
did  authorize  the  sub-delegate  to  make  grants  in  reward  of  services  of  a  certain 
description.  But  he  said  that  that  ordinance  nowhere  authorized  a  sub^elegate 
to  make  suck  a  concession  as  that  which  was  in  question  before  the  court — a  con- 
cession for  10,000  arpents  of  land,  andjor  such  services  as  those  which  were  o^ 
leged  to  have  been  rendered  by  Soulard ;  whereas,  the  court  is  here  charged 
with  having  assumed  that  the  ordinance  of  1751  contained  9l  positive  prohibition 
on  the  sub-delegates  from  making  grants  in  rewards  of  any  kind  of  services  ren- 
dered or  to  be  rendered.  These  last  words,  so  entirely  gratuitous,  contribute  es- 
sentially to  mark  the  quo  animo  of  this  misrepresentation.  To  manifest  its  ma- 
teriality, and  the  effect  which  it  was  calculated  to  produce,  and,  as  the  respon- 
dent believes,  it  was  intended  to  produce,  in  Missouri,  it  is  proper  to  state, 
that,  besides  Soulard's  case,  it  is  well  known  that  there  were  in  Missouri  many 
other  unconfirmed  concessions  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  reward  of  set- 
vices  rendered  or  to  be  rendered  ^  which  had  still  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  cdurt ; 
and  although  as  yet  no  Spanish  law  or  ordinance  had  been  produced,  under 
which  they  could  be  confirmed,  there  was  a  common  impression  throughout  the 
country  that  there  did  exist,  or  had  existed,  some  such  law  or  ordinance,  which 
would  yet  make  its  appearance  in  protection  of  those  claims.  The  royal  order 
of  the  24th  August,  1770^  had  not  yet  been  seen,  and  sanguine  hopes  were  en- 
tertained that,  upon  its  production,  it  would  be  found  to  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  all  the  claims  ;  and,  ahhough  the  recital  of  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly 
and  Gayoso,  in  the  preamble  to  those  of  Morales,  forbade  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  anything  farther  in  the  form  of  regulations,  from  which  light  could  be 
expected,  still  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that,  in  some  hitherto  undiscovered 
commission  or  Utter  from  the  King  to  his  Governors,  an  authority,  or  some  color 
of  authority,  would  be  found  for  these  concessions,  even  if  the  order  of  the  24th 
August  should  ^l  to  shield  them.  One  of  the  causes  which  contributed  to 
keep  alive  the  hope,  was,  that  none  of  the  laws  or  ordinances  which  bad  beea 
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produced,  contained  anything  lilce  a  direct  or  positive  prohilnttan  of  theae  con« 

cessions.  This,  having  been  strongly  pressed  in  the  argument  uf  Soulard's 
case,  had  been  admitted  as  strongly  as  anything  can  be  admitted  by  impiication 
that  there  was  no  such  positive  prohibition.  But  here  is  this  writer  charging 
the  court  with  having  assumed  the  direct  reverse.  If  he  had  informed  his  read- 
ers that  the  court  had  declared  the  ordinance  of  1*754  not  to  be  in  force  in 
Louisiana,  this  misrepresentation  would  have  been  comparatively  harmless. 
This,  however,  he  keeps  out  of  view.  He  permits  them  to  believe  that  the 
court  considered  that  ordinance  as  in  force  in  that  province,  and  as  containing 
a  prohibition  fatal  to  all  these  claims  ;  thus  holding  up  the  Judge  to  this  numer- 
ous body  of  exasperated  land  claimants  as  attempting  to  apply  an  extinguisher  to 
their  last  hope,  by  drawing  from  the  ordinance  of  1754  a  prohibition  which 
every  boy  that  could  read  could  see  was  not  there. 

^'  2.  That  a  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub-delegate  as  contempla- 
ted by  the  above  ordinance." 

To  the  readers  of  this  article,  who  had  never  seen  the  opinion  of  the  Judge, 
(which  was  the  case  with  a  great  mass  of  its  readers)  this  charge  must  have 
exhibited  the  Judge  in  the  light  of  having  assumed  the  ridiculous  solecism  ^^  that 
a  sub-delegate  was  not  a  sub-delegate,''  since  to  suck  a  reader  the  additional 
words  ^'  as  contemplated  -by  that  ordinance,"  could  have  presented  no  intelligi- 
ble qualification  of  the  absurdity.  Here  again  the  effect  is  produced  of  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  falsehood,  by  the  suppression  of  the  truth.  For  the  important 
truth  that  the  court  had  held  the  ordinance  of  1754  not  to  be  in  force  in  Lou- 
isiana, is  suppressed.  The  important  position,  that,  if  that  ordinance  was  then 
in  force,  it  was  necessary  that  the  sub-delegate  judge  should  be  appointed  in 
conformity  with  its  provisions,  was  also  suppressed  The  admission  that  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  had  not  been  thus  appointed  a  sub-delegate,  was  also 
suppressed  :  and,  finally,  the  conclusion  of  the  Judge,  that,  if  that  ordinance  was 
thitn  in  force^  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  not  having  been  appointed  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions^  was  not  a  sub'delcgate  within  its  intention ^  is  distorted  into  the 
naked  and  unexplained  absurdity,  that  a  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana  was  not  a 
sub-delegate  within  the  contemplation  of  that  ordinance,  although  (for  aught 
that  appears  to  the  contrary  in  the  charge)  he  might  have  been  appointed  in 
strict  conformity  with  its  requisitions. 

^'  3.  That  O'Reilly's  regulations,  made  in  February ^  1770,  can  be  considered 
as  demonstration  of  the  extent  of  the  granting  power,  either  of  the  Governor 
Genera]  or  the  sub-delegates  under  the  royal  order  of  August,  1770." 

It  will  be  shown  to  this  honorable  Court,  on  the  (rial,  that,  in  the  original 
printing  of  this  article,  the  dates  of  February  and  August  were  italicised^  for  the 
manifest  purpose  of  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  more  pointedly  to  the 
absurdity  imputed  to  the  Judge,  of  assuming  that  O'Reilly's  regulations  of 
February  J  were  to  be  considered  as  demonstrative  of  the  extent  of  the  granting 
power,  either  of  the  Governor  Gcmral  or  of  the  sub^elegateSy  under  the  subsequent 
order  of  the  Kingj  of  August  j  \110. 

This  whole  charge,  as  this  honorable  Court  cannot  but  discern,  is  a  grosa 
and  wanton  perversion  of  the  court's  conclusion,  and  manifestly  intended  to 
bring  the  court  into  public  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  court  never  did  com- 
mit nor  insinuate  the  absurdity  of  referring  to  the  prior  regulations  of  O'Reilly, 
as  being,  in  themselves,  demonstratire  of  the  granting  power  under  the  subsequent 
royal  order  of  August,  1770,  The  court  did  consider  the  fact  that,  after  the 
date  of  the  royal  order,  grants  stiU  continued  to  be  made  in  conformity  with  the 
regulations  of  O^Reilly,  as  justifying  the  inference,  that  the  royal  order  (the  ex- 
tent of  which  was  admitted  to  be  unknown  to  all)  was  not  in  conflict  with  these 
regulations,  in  this  particular.  This  inference,  it  must  be  perceived,  was  drawn 
firom  matter  of  fact  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  royal  order,  to  wit :  that  the  re- 
gulations were  still  permitted  to  operate  after  the  date  of  that  order:  whereas  the 
writer,  whose  obvious  and  uniform  purpose  it  is  to  misrepresent  and  expose  the 
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court  to  contempt  and  ridicule,  perverts  this  fair  inference  of  reason y  into  on 
absurd  assumption y  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  that  the  prior  regulations  of 
O'Reilly,  ofthemseloeSy  demonstrated  the  whole  extent  of  the  subsequent  unknoum 
order  of  the  King,  with  regard  to  the  granting  power  of  the  Governor  General  and 
sulh-dele^ates. 

^^  4.  That  the  royal  order  of  August,  1770,  (as  recited  or  referred  to  in  the 
preamhle  to  the  regulations  of  Morales  of  1799,)  related  exclusively  to  the  Grov- 
ernor  General." 

This  is  another  wanton  and  wilful  perversion  of  the  reasoning  and  conclusion 
of  the  court.  The  court  never  pretended  to  indicate  the  whole  extent  of  the 
royal  order  of  August,  1770.  All  that  the  court  said  on  the  suhject  was  a  mere 
ptiraphrase  of  what  Morales  himself  had  said.  The  Intendant  had  declared,  in 
his  preamble,  that,  ''  after  the  date  of  that  order,  the  privilege  of  dividing  and 
granting  all  kind  of  lands,  belonging  to  the  crown,  belonged  to  the  civil  and 
military  government."  The  language  of  the  court,  as  found  in  the  opinion,  is 
this  :  *' We  have  the  testimony  of  Morales,  the  Intendant,  in  the  preamble  to 
his  regulations,  that  the  power  to  grant  lands  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military 
government,  after  the  order  of  the  24th  August,  1770  :  the  powers  of  the  civil 
and  military  government  both  centered  in  the  Grovemor  Greneral.  To  him  be- 
longed the  power  to  divide  and  grant  lands  in  virtue  of  this  order." 

Thus  Morales  had  affirmed,  not  the  whole  extent  y  but  one  feature  of  the  order 
of  1770.'  The  court  did  nothing  more  than  to  echo  his  language,  with  regard  to 
this  one  feature  :  and  this  is  perverted  by  this  writer  into  an  assumption,  on  the 
part  of  the  court^  that  the  order  of  1770  related  exclusively  to  the  Governor 
General. 

The  mischief  of  this  misrepresentation,  in  Missouri,  cannot  be  estimated  by 
this  honorable  Court,  without  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that,  with  but 
one  or  two  exceptions,  the  unconfirmed  claims  had  originated  with  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor.  The  charge,  therefore,  that  the  court  had  decided  that  this  or- 
der related  exclusively  to  the  Governor  General,  and  contained  no  communica- 
tion of  power  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  from  whom  the  unconfirmed  claims 
emanated,  presented  to  the  minds  of  the  numerous  body  of  land  claimants  a 
decision  which  went  to  the  root  of  all  their  claims.  Ignorant  as  the  court,  the 
bar,  and  the  country,  then  were  of  the  extent  of  this  order,  it  would  have  been 
most  unwarrantable,  as  well  as  most  offensive,  to  have  assumed  that  it  related 
exclusively  to  the  Governor  General.  It  was  not  necessary  to  the  argument  of 
the  court  to  make  this  assumption.  They  did  not  make  it.  The  counsel,  with 
the  opinion  before  him,  must  have  known  that  the  court  did  not  make  it ;  and 
yet  he  charges  it  to  the  court  in  this  publication. 

"5.  That  the  word  ^mercedesy'  in  the  ordinance  of  1754,  which,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  means  ^giftSy*  can  be  narrowed  by  anything  in  that  ordi- 
nance, or  in  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to 
an  informer,  and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money." 

If  this  charge  had  stood  alone,  it  could  have  left  no  doubt  of  the  contemptu- 
ous and  malevolent  purpose  of  the  writer  ;  for  it  imputes  to  the  court  such  a  con" 
geries  of  most  ridiculous  absurdities,  as  could  not  but  have  awakened  the  laugh- 
ter of  the  light-hearted,  the  sorrow  of  the  considerate,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  land  claimants. 

Now,  if  this  honorable  Court  has  accompanied  this  respondent  through 
the  foregone  delineation  of  his  opinion,  they  cannot  but  perceive,  that  the 
whole  of  this  sneering  sarcasm  at  the  Judge  is  the  pure  coinage  of  the  author's 
own  brain.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  the  Judge  either  a$9umed 
or  admitted  that  the  word  m^cedeSy  in  the  Spanish  language,  means  only  g^  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  Judge  held  that  it  was  capable  of  being  translated 
grantSj  and  had,  in  fact,  been  so  rendered  by  the  translator  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Thus,  the  leading  proposition  with  which  this  charge  sets  out,  to  wit :  that 
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mereedts  means  only  giftM^  and  was  so  assumed  or  admitted  by  the  Judge,  on 
the  truth  of  which  proposition  the  whole  sarcasm  depends,  is  false  in  fact. 

The  farther  implication  of  the  charge  is,  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  convey- 
ed to  the  sub-delegates  an  unlimited  potoer  to  make  gijU  of  land:^^  to  any  extent^ 
or  for  any  cause,  at  pleasure  ;  and  that  the  Judge  conceding  this,  had,  by  con- 
struction, narrowed  down  this  vnlimUed  power  of  making  gifts  to  the  idea  of  a 
grant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to  an  informer,  and  even  to  a  mere  sale  for  money  : 
in  all  which  this  honorable  Court  cannot  but  perceive  that  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  Judge  did  not  concede,  nor  is  it 
true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  ordinance  does  contain  any  such  unlimited  power 
of  making  gif\s ;  and,  consequently,  there  was  no  occasion  to  narrow  down  this 
power  by  construction.  In  the  next  place,  the  Judge  never  did  hold  that  ao 
unlin3[ited  power  of  making  gifts  could  be  narrowed  down,  by  any  process  of 
reasoning,  to  the  idea  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  a  reward  to  an  tnformer,  and 
much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money.  The  Judge  made  no  such  absurd  and  ri- 
diculous transformations  of  the  word  gtfts. 

The  whole  argument  of  the  court  on  the  ordinance  of  1754  was  perfectly 
simple  and  consistent. 

The  court  held,  1.  That,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  that  ordinance  was 
not  in  force  in  Louisiana.  2.  That,  if  it  was  in  force,  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  Upper  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub-delegate  within  the  intentions  of  that  or- 
dinance, because  he  had  not  been  appointed  in  conformity  with  its  provisions. 
•  3.  That,  if  the  ordinance  was  in  force,  and  Trudeau  was  a  sub-delegate  within 
its  intention,  still  that,  as  a  sub-delegate  under  that  ordinance,  he  had  no  power 
to  make  the  concession  in  question,  because  the  whole  powers  of  the  sub-dele- 
sate  were  minutely  and  specifically  detailed  by  the  several  articles  of  that  or- 
dinance, and  that,  in  following  out  these  details,  through  the  entire  ordinance^ 
it  was  seen  that  the  duties  of  a  sub-delegate  were,  not  by  construction,  but  by 
express  terms  of  the  ordinance  itself,  confined  to  the  following  heads  : 

First,  and  chiefly,  to  making  sales,  and  compositions  of  the  royal  lands,  with 
a  view  to  revenue. 

Second,  That  there  was  no  one  article  of  the  ordtnance  which  contemplated 
nfree  gift  in  any  case  whatever,  except  the  second  article,  which  authorized 
g^s  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  for  pasturage  and  commons  accoi'ding  to  their  wants, 
and  gifts  to  the  noHve  Indians  which  might  be  necessary  for  tillage  and  herding, 

TkiMly,  That  there  were  no  articles  of  the  ordinance  which  contemplated 
grants  of  land  as  rewards  for  services,  saving  the  7th  and  8th,  which  authorized 
the  sub-delegates  to  reward  those  who  might  give  information  of  intruders  on  the 
public  lands  with  a  moderate  portion  of  the  lands  in  relation  to  which  such  irtfor- 
matian  misht  be  given.  But  that  there  was  no  article  of  the  ordinance  which 
authorized  a  sub-delegate  to  make  such  a  concession  as  that  on  which  Soulard 
relied. 

These  powers  of  the  sub-delegate,  thus  deduced  by  the  Judge  from  a  careful 
examination  of  the  several  articles  themselves,  are  alleged  by  this  charge  to  have 
been  drawn  from  the  word  mercedes,  which  is  alleged  to  mean  gifts  ;  and  the 
court  is  accused  of  having  arrived  at  their  conclusion,  by  torturing  the  word 
gUls  from  its  natural  sense,  and  making  a  gift  to  mean,  first,  a  grant  to  an  In^ 
dtan  ;  next,  a  reward  to  an  informer  ;  and  finally,  by  way  of  capping  the  climax 
of  absurdity,  to  make  g^t  to  mean  a  mere  sale  for  money.  "  The  gifts  to  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  for  pasturage  and  commons,  according  to  their  wants," 
was  struck  from  the  catalogue.  Why  ?  Because  it  would  weaken  the  energy 
of  the  period  by  lengthening  it  ;  and  destroy  the  poignancy  of  the  ridicule  in- 
tended to  be  thrown  upon  the  court,  by  the  motley  group  of  Indians  and  inform- 
ers ;  whom  it  exhibits  as  selected  by  the  court  as  the  only  proper  objects  for 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty  of  Spain. 

"  6th.  That  O'Reilly's  regulations  were,  in  their  terms,  applicable,  or  were, 
in  fact,  applied  to  or  published  in  Upper  Louisiana." 
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No  one  part  of  this  charge  is  true.tn  the  sense  in  which  the  writer  manifestly 
intended  it  to  be  understood  by  his  readers.  The  court  never  did  assume  or 
contend  that  these  regulations  were,  by  their  te^nnsy  extended  specifically  to 
Upper  Louisiana.  With  regard  to  their  having  even  been  in  fact  applied  to,  or 
acttuilltf  published  in  Upper  Louisianay  there  was  not  a  word  of  controversy  at 
the  bar,  nor  is  there  a  word  said  upon  either  of  th^se  propositions  by  the  court. 
The  court  did  say  that  O'Reilly  himself  had  declared  these  regulations  to  be 
published  for  the  government  of  the  grants  of  land  in  the  Province  of  lA>uisiana} 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  province,  because  he  himself  had  made  no  exception 
of  any  part  of  it.  And  the  court  did  farther  say  that  the  policy  of  the  regulations 
applied  as  well  to  one  part  of  the  province  as  another.  Had  these  propositions 
been  stated  as  they  were  laid  down  by  the  court,  the  writer  would  have  found 
something  more  necessary  to  convict  the  court  of  error,  besides  the  mere  state- 
ment. But  having  informed  his  readers  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  Judge's  errors,  ^'  without  entering  into  any  demoiufra- 
iion  or  developed  reasoning  on  the  subject,  which  he  adds  (and  truly)  was  not,  aa 
regards  most  of  the  points,  absolutely  necessary,  his  only  study  seems  to  have 
been,  so  to  shape  his  charges  as  that  the  absurdity  imputed  to  the  Judge  should 
be  self-evident,  without  any  solicitude  for  the  candor  or  truth  of  the  imputa- 
tion. 

''7.  That  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  have  any  bearing  on  the  grant  to 
Antoine  Soulard,  or  that  such  a  grant  was  contemplated  by  them." 

This  is  another  misrepresentation  of  the  same  character  with  the  last,  in"  . 
tended  to  mislead  the  reader  to  the  prejudice  of  the  court.  The  Judge  never 
did  assume  that  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  had  any  bearing  on  the  spec  fie 
grant  to  Antoine  Soulard  ;  and  so  far  from  saying  that  such  a  grant  was  cfnUen^ 
plated  by  theniy  the  court  decided  the  exact  reverse,  to  wit :  thai  no  such  grant 
ever  was  contemplated  by  them. 

^'  8.  That  the  limitation  to  a  square  league,  of  grants  to  new  settlers  in  Ope- 
lousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches,  (in  8th  article  of  O'Reilly's  Regulations) 
prohibits  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana." 

This  is  another  gross  perversion  of  the  reasoning  and  conclusion  of  the  court. 
The  Judge  made  no  such  Msumptiony  and  maintained  no  such  proposition. 
His  reasoning  and  conclusion  wt^re  these  :  O'Reilly  himself  declares  his  regula- 
tions to  have  been  intended  for  the  province  of  Louisiana  at  large.  Their  poHcy 
is  the  encoui^gement  of  population,  settlement,  agriculture,  and  stock  in  that 
province.  This  policy  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  whole  province.  The 
court,  therefore,  can  see  no  reason  why  grants  should  be  made  with  a  re- 
gard to  the  means  of  the  settler,  and  on  the  express  conditions  of  settlement 
and  culture  intone  part  of  the  province  more  than  in  another  ;  nor  why  grants 
should  be  limited  to  a  league  square  in  Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches, 
and  be  unlimited  in  Upper  Louisiana.  This  conclusion,  founded  on  the  gen^ 
ral  policy  of  the  regulations,  as  being  equally  applicable  to  every  part  of  the  pro- 
vince, is  here  converted  into  an  isolated  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  that 
the  limitation  to  a  league  square  in  Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches 
did,  per  se,  prohibit  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

^'  9.  That  the  regulations  of  the  Governor  General,  Gayoso,  dated  9th  Sep- 
tember, 1797,  entitled  '  Instructions  to  be  observed  for  the  admission  of  new 
settlers,'  prohibit  in  future  a  grant  for  services,  or  have  the  effect  of  annulling 
that  to  Antoine  Soulard  which  was  made  in  1796,  and  not  located  or  surveyed, 
until  February,  1804." 

The  implication  here  is,  that,  prior  to  Gayoso's  regulations,  there  bad  been 
a  law  by  which  concessions  of  the  character  of  that  of  Soulard  had  been  author- 
ized, that  being  a  grant  to  an  old  settler  in  reward  of  public  services  ;  and  that, 
with  this  fact  before  him,  the  Judge  had  assumed  that  these  regulations  of  Gayoso, 
entitled  '^  Instructions  for  the  admission  of  new  settlerSy'^  and  consequently  eon' 
fined  merely  to  the  case  of  the  admission  of  new  setthrs,  had  the  effect  of  jtto- 
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hibiHng  a  grant  fen-  servicer  to  an  old  settler.  And  by  way  of  making  the  ridicule 
still  more -striking,  the  court  i»  here  represented  as  separating  the  regulations 
of  Gayoso  from  its  natural  relation  with  those  of  O'Reilly  and  Morales,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  this  absurd  effect. 

Now,  in  answer  to  this  branch  of*  the  charge,  the  Judge  b  constrained  to 
say  that  not  one  word  of  it  is  true.  There  was  no  such  previous  law  ;  nor  did 
the  Judge  attribute  any  such  prohibition  to  the  regulations  of  Gayoso.  All 
that  the  court  said  «pon  the  subject  was,  that  the  three  sets  of  regulations, 
those  of  O'Reilly,  in  1770,  of  Gayoso,  in  1797,  and  of  Morales  in  1799,  evinced 
a  settled  and  cmtinuing  policy  y  which  teas  at  war  with  the  belief  that  any  authority 
existed  in  the  lAetUenant  Governor  of  the  province  to  make  such  concessions  as  those 
of  Soulard. 

The  second  branch  of  the  charge  is  still  more  gross.  The  Judge  is  repre- 
sented as  ctssuming  that  the  regulations  of  Gayoso,  in  1797,  annulled  the  prior 
Sant  to  Soulard  which  was  made  in  1796.  But  he  made  no  such  assumption, 
e  assigned  no  retroactive  effect  to  thoae  regulations.  The  character  he '  as- 
signed to  them  was  purely  prospertive. 

This  honorable  Court  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the  King  of  Spain,  by 
one  of  the  laws  in  the  RecopHacion,  (Law  11,  page  969,  Land  Laws,)  had  're- 
quired all  persons  to  whom  land  had  been  disti^uted^  to  take  possession  ioithin 
three  months  j  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Gayoso  and  Morales,  pursuing  the  example 
of  their  sovereign,  made  similar  regulations  in  Louisiana.  The  14th  of  Gayo- 
so required  all  to  whom  lands  had  been  granted,  to  take  possession  within  one 
yeary  and  to  make  a  specified  progress  in  cultivation  in  three  yearSj  on  pain  of 
foffeiture.  The  4th  of  Morales  is  of  the  same  character.  .Soulard  had  diso- 
beyed them  both.  The  conclusion  of  the  court,  therefore,  was,  that  his  title 
bad  been  forfeited  by  this  act  of  disobedience  subsequent  to  the  law.  The  court 
assigned  no  retrospection  whatever  to  these  regulations  ;  but  considered  them  as 
purely  prospective.  Whereas  the  assumption  imputed  to  the  court  is,  that  these 
regulations  struck  backwards  at  the  grant,  and  annulled  it  in  its  6rigin,  although, 
according  to  the  implication,  it  proceeded  originally  from  a  competent  au-' 
Uiority. 

^'  10.  That  the  complete  titles  made  by  Gayoso  are  not  to  be  referred  to,  as 
afibrding  the  construction  made  by  Gayoso  himself,  of  his  own  regulations." 

'^  13.  That  the  complete  titles  (produced  to  the  court)  made  by  the  Govern- 
or General,  or  the  Intendant  General,  though  based  on  incomplete  titles j  not 
conformable  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  afford  no  in- 
ference in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  from  whom  these  in- 
complete titles  emanated,  and  must  be  considered  as  anomalous  exercises  of 
power  in  favor  of  individual  grantees." 

'^  14.  That  the  language  of  Morales  himself,  in  the  complete  titles  issued  by 
him,  on  concessions  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  an- 
terior to  the  date  of  his  regulations,  ought  not  to  referred  to  as  furnishing  the 
construction  which  he.  Morales,  put  on  his  own  regulations." 

These  charges  are  all  presented  together,  because  they  are  of  kindred  char- 
acter, involve  the  same  principle,  and  require  the  same  answer.  They  are 
not  true.  .  So  far  from  it,  they  are  diametrically  opposed,  in  point  both  of  fact 
and  doctrine  to  the  grounds  really  assumed  and  maintained  by  the  court.  The 
representation  becomes  the  more  extraordinary,  because  it  is  a  fact  which  must 
have  been  known  to  the  author,  that  the  evidence  to  which  he  alludes,  in  the 
15th  charge,  was  objected  to  by  the  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States  as 
inadniissible ;  that  the  court  did  admit  it  on  the  very  ground  that  it  raised  a 
presumption  in  favor  <f  the  power  of  the  lAeutenant  Governor  to  make  the  grant 
m  question  ;  that  the  District  Attorney  excepted  to  the  opinions  of  the  court ; 
and  that  the  bill  of  exceptions  constitutes  a  part  of  the  record  in  the  case  of 
Soulard  before  the  Supreme  Court,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  47tb, 
48thx  <^^  ^^^  pages  of  exhibit  A. 
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The  court  not  only  admitted  all  the  evidence  alluded  to  in  these  several 
charges,  but  also  admitted,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that  they  did  afibrd  an 
inference,  that  they  did  raise  a  presumption,  and  were  to  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  the  existence  of  a  power  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  make  the  concession 
on  which  Soulard  relied  j  and  yet  precisely  the  reverse  of  this  is  that  which  is 
imputed  to  the  Judge  in  these  charges,  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest 
color  in  the  opinion.  The  Judge  admitted  this  evidence  in  the  only  light,  and 
to  the  fullest  extent  to.  which  it  was  offered  ;  for  it  was  offered  and  could 
be  offered  only  as  presumptive  proof,  and  in  that  character  it  was  admit- 
ted. 

Having  received  it  as  presumptive  proof ;  having  admitted  that  it  did  raise 
the  presumption  that  was  claimed  for  it ;  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Judge  to 
weigh  this  presumption  against  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause.  That  process 
was  performed,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Judge  was,  that  the  presumption  ad* 
mitted  to  have  been  raised  by  this  evidence,  was  overborne  by  the  opposing 
proof;  and,  because  the  Judge  was  constrained,  in  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duty,  to  come  to  this  conclusion,  he  is  accused  by  this  author  of  having 
assumed,  that  the  testimony  in  question  afforded  no  iftferencey  raised  no  prewmp" 
iion^  and  toas  not  to  be  referred  to,  in  favor  of  the  power  claimed  for  the  Lieutenant 
Governor.. 

The  assumption  imputed  to  the  Judge  in  the  .close  of  the  13th  charge,  that 
the  confirmation  of  these  irregular  concessions  must  be  considered  as  anomalous 
exercises  of  power  in  favor  of  mdividual  grantees,  is  not  correct ;  for  the  court 
considered  that  confirmation  as  the  legitimate  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  Governor  General  and  the  Intendant,  and  as  demonstrative  of  this  power  y  not 
of  the  originating  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  which  has  been  already 
explained  in  the  foregoing  delineation  of  the  opinion. 

'Ml.  That,  although  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  not  promulgated  as  law, 
in  Upper  Louisiana,  the  grantee  in  the  principal  case  was  bound  by  these,  in- 
asmuch as  he  had  notice,  or  must  be  presumed,  from  the  official  station  which 
he  held,  to  have  had  notice,  of  their  terms. " 

Here  is  another  gross  and  palpable  misrepresentation  :  Soulard  resided  at  St 
Louis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  was  the  official  Surveyor  of  that  part 
of  the  province  ;  and  the  court  is  charged  with  assuming  that,  although  it  unts 
in  proof  that  the  regulations  of  Morales  had  not  been  promulgated  in  Upper  Lou* 
isianaj  still  that  Soulard  was  bound  by  them,  because  he  had  notice ^  or  must  be 
presumed  from  his  office^  to  have  had  notice.  The  court  made  no  such  assumption. 
The  principal  fact  on  which  the  charge  is  founded  is  false.  The  regulations  vf 
Morales  had  been  promulgated  in  Upper  Louisicma.  It  was  not  questioned  in 
the  argument  at  the  bar  that  they  had  been  promulgated  there.  The  only  ques- 
tion raised,  was,  whether  the  promulgation  had  been  sufficient.  The  court  was 
of  opinion  that  it  had  been  sufficient ;  because  the  Governor  had  received  at 
least  six  copies  of  them  from  Morales  himself;  and  because  his  Secretary  proved 
that  he  had  posted  up  another  copy  in  front  of  the  Government  House ;  and  be- 
cause Soulard  had  proved  notice  on  himself,  by  having  referred,  in  me  of  his 
official  rtturnsy  in  1802,  to  the  16th  article  oi^  these  regulations,  which  he  stated 
had  been  complied  with  in  that  particular  case  ;  and  further,  because  their  pub- 
lication was  recited  in  the  grant  offered  by  the  petitioner,  as  before  mentioned  ; 
and  their  recognition  as  law  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  one  of  his  official 
acts,  formed  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  the  cause,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  exhibit 
already  made. 

'^  12.  That  the  regulations  of  Morales  exclude  all  belief  that  any  law  existed 
under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been  claimed." 

This  is  another  instance  of  the  suggestion  of  a  falsehood  arising  from  the  sup- 
pression of  truth.  It  is  only  by  the  unfair  process  of  detaching  a  single  sen- 
tence of  the  opinion  from  its  contejrt,  that  even  a  color  can  be  gained,  to  give 
countenance  to  this  ^charge.     This  honorable  ^Court  will  observe,  that  one  ques- 
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tion  iQ  Soulard's  case  was,  whether  there  might  not  haye  been  some  laW  or  or- 
dinance^ of  intermediate  date,  between  the  regulations  of  O'ReiiJj  in  1770,  and 
Soulard's  grant  in  1796.  On  thiB  subject,  the  language  of  the  court  is  :  ^'  The 
regulations  which  we  have,  do  not  permit  us  to  believe  that  there  existed  others. 
Morales,  in  the  preamble  to  those  made  by  him,  mentions  those  of  O'Reilly  and 
of  Gayoso,  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  these  were  all  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge,  and  shows  that  he  was  making  regulations,  which  were  to  offer  the 
only  means  by  which  lands  were  to  be  obtained.  His  language  is  :  ^  That  all 
persons  who  wish  to  obtain  lands,  may  know  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  ask 
fi>r  them,  and  on  what  condition  lands  can  be  granted  or  sold  ;  that  those  who 
are  in  possession,  without  the  necessary  titles^  may  know  the  steps  they  ought 
to'  take  to  come  to  an  adjustment ;  that  the  commandants,  as  sub-delegates  of 
the  Intendancy,  may  be  informed  of  what  they  ought  to  observe,'  &.c.  This 
preamble  excludes  the  presumption  that  other  laws  existed  by  which  titles  could 
be  obtained  ;  and  the  regulations  themselves  exclude  all  belief  that  any,  law  ex* 
isted^  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been  claim- 
ed.^' This  last  member  of  the  sentence  has  immediate  reference  to  the  discns- 
mon  which  had  just  been  closed  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  opinion  ;  and  by 
which  it  was  shown  that  Soulard  had  forfeited  his  title,  by  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  condition  of  settlement  and  cultivation  exacted  by  Morales  and  by  Gay- 
oso. This  illustration  is  entirely  suppressed  by  the  writer^  He  seizes  on  the 
strict  terms  of  the  last  member  of  the  last  sentence,  and  separating  it  from  its 
explanatory  matter,  exhibits  the  court  as  assuming  that  Morales'  regulations 
pet  se  (and  unconnected  with  the  forfeiture,  which  Soulard  had  incurred  from  a 
non-compliance  with  them,)  excluded  all  belief  of  the  existence  of  any  law  under 
which  a  confirmation  of  this  title  could  have  been  claimed  from  Spain^ 

"  15.  That  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  or  Lieutenant  Governor^ 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  province  to  the  10th 
March,  1804,  is  to  be  disregarded  as  a  proof  of  law,  usage,  or  custom  therein." 

^^16.  That  the  historical  fact,  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  titles  to  lands  in 
Upper  Louisiana  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regula- 
tions of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  affords  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  general  legality  of  th^se  titles." 

*^  17.  That  the  fact,  that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating  or  located, 
were,  previous  to  the  cession,  treated  and  considered  by  the  government  and 
population  of  Louisiana  as  property,  saleable,  transferable,  and  the  subject  of 
mheritance  and  distribution  ab  intestaiOj  furnishes  no  inference  in  favor  of  those 
titles,  or  to  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  of  the  law 
of  nations." 

These  three  charges  are  thrown  together,  because  they  are  of  the  same  char^ 
acter^  and  must  receive  the  same  answer.  They  are  charged  05  assumptions 
made  by  this  respondent  in  his  opinion.  There  are  no  such  assumptions  there f 
nor  one  word  in  the  opinion  to  countenance  either  imputation. 

The  uniform  practice  alleged  in  the  Idth  charge  was  not  in  proof,  and  there-' 
fore  that  proof  could  not  be  dii^regarded. 

The  historical  fact  alleged  in  the  16th  charge  was  not  in  proof,  and  therefore 
the  court  could  not  and  did  not  say  what  inference  it  would  have  afforded  if  it 
had  been  in  proof. 

The  fact  adleged  in  the  17th  charge  was  not  in  proof,  and  therefore  the  court 
did  not  and  could  not  say  what  inference  it  would  have  afibrded  if  it  had  been 
in  proof. 

The  cases  severally  made  by  these  three  charges,  as  well  as  the  assumptions 
imputed  by  them  to  the  court,  are  from  the  mint  of  the  writer's  own  imagination. 
Tet  are  they  gravely  published  to  the  world  as  facts,  and  they  are  manifestly  of 
a  character  to  expose  the  court,  not  only  to  contempt,  but  to  indignation. 

Whether  the  claimant  and  his  counsel  had  it  in  their  power  to  have  made 
good  these  supposititious  cases  by  propf ;  and  what  would  have  been  the  lega^ 
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effect  if  such  pr6of  had  been  offered  to  the  court,  it  is  needless  here  to  inquire. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  no  such  facts  were  proved  ;  for  the  truth  of  which  as- 
sertion, this  respondent  refers  to  the  exhibit  A  :  and  that  no  such  assumptions 
were  made  by  the  Judge  ;  for  the  truth  of  which,  he  refers  to  the  opinion  form- 
ing part  of  the  same  exhibit. 

"18.  That  the  laws  of  Congress  heretofore  passed  in  favor  of  incomplete  ti- 
tles furnish  no  argument  or  protecting  principle  in  favor  of  those  titles  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  character  which  remain  unconfirmed." 

The  Judge  made  no  such  assumption.  It  would  have  been  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  his  duty  if  he  had  done  so,  and  would  justly  have  exposed  him  to  the 
contempt  and  indignation  of  his  country.  He  appeals  to  the  opinion  itself  for 
a  refutation  of  this  charge.  All  that  he  says  upon  the  subject  is,  that  there 
was  certainly  no  act  of  Congress  which  would  authorize  the  confirmation  of  the 
claim,  or  of  any  part  of  it ;  whereas  the  charge  exhibits  the  Judge  as  as9uming 
ihaiy  although  acts  of  Congress  had  been  placed  before  him,  which j  by  their  princt" 
pUsy  called  for  a  confirmation  of  the  claim  ;  yety  duU  he  wmld  ditregard  thAn,  and 
refuse  the  confinnaiion. 

The  writer  having  thus  finished  his  enumeration  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  call 
the  assumptions  of  the  Judge,  proceeds  to  say  :  "  In  addition  to  the  above,  a 
number  of  other  errors,  consequential  upon  those  indicated,  might  be  stated." 
This  is  true  ;  for,  as  he  had  not  been  at  all  governed  by  the  opinion  of  the  court  in 
the  fabrication  of  these  charges,  their  number  depended  entirely  on  the  fertility 
of  his  own  invention.  He  proceeds — "  The  Judge's  doctrine  as  to  the  forfei- 
ture which  he  contends  was  inflicted  by  Morales'  regulations,  seems  to  me  to 
be  peculiarly  pregnant  with  grievous  consequences."  And  yet  these  grievous 
consequences  were  merely  the  same  which  had  been  announced  by  the  King  of 
Spain  himself,  in  the  11th  law  of  the  Recopilacion,  to  which  a  reference  has 
been  already  made,  and  by  the  parallel  regulation  of  Gayoso,  in  1 797 . 

Such  is  the  farrago  of  folly  and  absurdity  which  this  writer  has  been  able  to 
extract  from  the  case,  and  which,  in  his  published  article,  he  has  imputed  to 
the  Judge,  as  assumptions  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  his  opinion.  That  a  man 
of  sufficient  discrimination  to  be  placed  as  leading  counsel  in  the  management 
of  cases  of  so  much  importance,  could  have  accumulated  such  a  mass  of  mis- 
representation, through  innocent  mistake,  was,  and  still  is,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
respondent,  utterly  incredible.  He  did,  and  does  still,  consider  it  to  have  been 
wanton,  wilful,  and  done  malo  animo.  Why  was  the  publication  made  ?  To 
enlighten  the  public  by  a  rational  discussion  of  an  important  subject  ?  But 
there  is  no  discussion,  nor  even  the  pretence  of  discussion  ;  there  is  nothing  ' 
but  naked,  sheer  misrepresentation  from  beginning  to  end.  And  although  there 
is  no  discussion  of  the  grounds  of  the  decision  assumed  by  the  court  in  Soulard's 
case,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  total  suppression  of  those  grounds,  the  publication 
embodies  the  evidence  and  arguments  upon  which  the  validity  of  the  claims 
were  mainly  to  be  supported,  and  represents  the  court  to  have  disregarded  that 
evidence,  and  to  have  overruled  those  arguments  ;  thus  inculcating  the  merits 
of  the  claims,  and  leaving  the  inference  necessarily  and  forcibly  to  be  drawn 
by  the  public  and  the  claimants,  that  those  merits  would  be,  as  they  had  been 
in  the  case  of  Soulard,  disregarded  by  the  court,  should  the  decision  in  that 
case'  be  persevered  in.  The  effect  to  be  expected  from  such  a  publication  was 
manifest,  and,  both  in  law  and  morals,  every  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  own  actious.  It  cannot  be  perceived  by  this  hon- 
orable Court,  that  the  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  publication  was 
to  bring  this  court  into  open  contempt  and  scandal,  to  inflame  the  resentment 
of  the  very  numerous  and  powerful  body  of  land  claimants  in  Missouri,  together 
with  that  of  their  adherents  and  connexions  ;  and  thus  to  array  against  the  Judge, 
a  power  which  might  overawe  and  control  him  in  the  decision  of  the  pendmg 
cases,  or  render  him  perfectly  odious  if  he  should  dare  to  follow  ujx  in  these 
eases  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  in  Soulard's  ;  to  render  tlie  de 
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cisions  of  the  court  so  despicable  among  the  people,  as  to  destroy  all  the  weight, 
authority,  and  even  utility  of  the  tribunal ;  to  beget  in  the  public  mind  such  an 
undue  sympathy  and  prejudice  in  favor  of  these  claimants  and  their  claims,  as 
to  unfit  that  public  for  the  perfonnance  of  the  ofBce  of  jurors  in  the  trial  of  is- 
sues of  fact ;  and,  if  a  jury  should  be  drawn  for  this  purpose,  to  bring  them  in- 
to the  jury  box  with  such  a  load  of  pre-conceived  prejudice  against  the  Judge, 
as  to  indispose  them  to  receive  with  respect,  any  instruction,  even  on  points  of 
law,  which  might  be  given  from  the  bench  ;  in  short,  to  erect  a  trophy  for  these 
land  claimants,  their  counsel,  and  their  claims,  on  the  ruins  of  the  court  itself. 

And  this  respondent,  farther  answering,  says,  that,  considering  the  said  pub- 
lication to  be  a  contempt  of  the  court,  and  punishable  by  the  summary  process 
of  attachment,  it  is  true,  that  he  did  make  a  rule  on  the  said  Luke  E.  Lawless, 
who  had  been  proved  to  be  the  author,  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should 
not  be  awarded  against  him,  and  why  he  should  not  be  suspended  from  practice 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  in  that  court  ?  That  he  did  appear  on  the  return 
of  the  rule,  and  did  attempt  to  show  cause,  by  himself  and  his  counsel,  insisting 
that  the  publication  was  no  contempt^  but  a  correct  representation  of  the 
opinion  oi  the  court ;  that,  in  making  that  publication,  he  was  exercising  the 
rights  of  an  American  citizen  ;  and  that,  to  punish  it  by  attachment,  would  be 
at  once  an  invasion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury. 
The  cause  thus  shown  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  court,  but  the  court  on  the 
contrary  holding  and  pronouncing  the  publication  to  be  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion and  a  contempt,  and,  according  to  the  settled  authority  of  the  law,  punish- 
able by  attachment,  the  attachment  was  accordingly  issued,  and  the  said  Luke 
£.  Lawless  was  brought  before  the  court  thereupon  ;  that,  being  thus  before 
the  court,  the  privilege  was  tendered  to  him  of  purging  himself  of  the  contempt, 
if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so  ;  and  with  this  view  he  was  asked  by  this  respon- 
dent whether  he  chose  to  have  interrogatories  exhibited,  or  whether,  if  exhibited, 
he  would  answer  them  ?  In  reply  to  which  he  said,  that  he  did  not  wish  inter- 
rogatories ;  that  he  would  not  answer  them  if  they  should  be  filed,  and  that,  as 
he  had  committed  no  contempt,  he  would  purge  himself  of  none.  And,  further, 
in  open  defiance  and  contempt  of  the  opinion  which  had  been  solemnly  pro- 
nounced by  the  court,  and  to  the  evil  example  of  the  bystanders,  and  of  ail  oth- 
ers who  should  have  business  to  do  in  the  court,  he  read  in  open  court  a  paper 
in  which  the  truth  of  the  publication  signed  ^^  A  Citizen ''  was  re-asserted.  And 
it  is  ttue  that  this  respondent,  considering  this  conduct  of  the  said  Luke  E.  Law« 
less,and  his  refusal  to  purge  himself  of  the  contempt  as  a  contumacious  persistence 
therein,  and  an  aggravation  of  the  first  contempt,  did  proceed  to  pass  sentence 
that  the  said  Luke  E.  Lawless  should  be  imprisoned  for  twentyfour  hours,  and 
that  he  should  be  suspended  from  practising  |as  an  attorney  and  counsellor 
in  that  court  for  eighteen  months. 

In  all  which  actions  and  doings  of  this  respondent  in  the  premises,  he  avers 
that  he  was  supported  and  justified  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land, 
and  that  he  will  be  prepared  to  make  good  this  averment  at  such  time  as  this 
honorable  Court  shall  appoint. 

And,  solemnly  denying  the  intention  charged  to  him  by  the  article  of  im- 
peachment, "  wrongfully  and  unjustly  to  oppress,  imprison,  and  otherwise  in- 
jure, the  said  Luke  £.  Lawless,  under  color  of  law,"  and  asserting,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Supreme  Searcher  of  Hearts,  that,  in  all  that  he  did  in  the  premises, 
he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  sense  of  what  he  deemed  a  high  ofilicial  duty, 
and  was,  as  he  believed,  and  still  confidently  believes,  well  warranted  and  sup- 
ported in  every  step,  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land,  this  respondent, 
for  plea  to  the  said  article  of  impeachment,  saith,  that  he4s  not  guilty  of  any 
high  misdemeanor,  as  in  and  by  the  said  article  is  alleged,  and  this  he  prays 
may  be  inquired  of  .by  this  honorable  Court,  in  such  manner  as  law  and  jus- 
tice shall  seem  to  them  to  require. 

JAMES  H.  PECK. 
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Mr.  Storrs,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  moved  that  they  have  time  to  consuk 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  a  replication  ;  and  that  thej  be  furnished  with 
a  copy  of  the  answer  of  the  respondent :  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  court  then  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the  second 
Monday  of  the  next  session  of  Congress,  at  13  o'clock^  then  to  proceed  with  tbe 
9j^d  impeachment. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

'  Thjb  United  States  vs,  James  H.  Peck. 

Monday,  December  13,  18^0. 

The  court  haying  been  opened  by  proclamation^  the  President  administered 
the  oath  to  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Poindexter,  ' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Woodbury, 

Ordered,  that  the  secretary  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  thd 
Senate  are  in  their  public  chamber,  and  are  ready  to  proceed  on  the  trial  of  the 
impeachment  of  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Missouri  ;  and  that  seats  are  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  menabers. 

Notice  was  received  by  Mr.  Clarke,  their  clerk,  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives have  agreed  to  a  replication,  on  their  part,  to  the  answer  and  plea  of 
James  H.  Peck,  Judge,  &c.  to  the  arvicle  of  impeachment  exhibited  to  the  Sen- 
ate against  him  by  that  House,  and  have  directed  the  managers  appointed  Co 
conduct  the  said  impeachment  to  carry  the  said  Replication  to  the  Senate,  and 
to  maintain  the  same  at  the  bar  of  the  Senate,  at  such  time  as  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Senate. 

Four  of  the  managers,  viz.  Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  McDuffie,  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Wickliffe,  attended. 

James  H.  Peck,  the  Respondent,  accompanied  by  his  counsel,  also  attended. 

The  replication  of  the  House  of  Representative^  was  then  read  hj  Mr. 
Buchanan  in  the  following  words  : 

REPLICATION, 

Py  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  to  the  answer  and  plea 
of  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
district  of  Missouri,  to  the  article  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by 
tho  said  House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States,  having  considered  the 
answer  and  pjea  of  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  to  the  article  of  impeachment  against  him  by 
them  exhibited,  in  the  name  of  themselves,  and  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  reply,  that  the  said  James  H.  Peck  is  guilty  in  such  manner  as  he  stands 
impeached  ;  and  that  the  Hoi^se  of  Representatives  will  be  ready  to  prove  their 
charges  against  him  at  such  convenient  time  and  place  as  shall  bp  appointed 
for  that  purpose. 

The  replication  was  handed  to  the  secretary  to  be  filed. 

The  President  then  informed  the  managers  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  pro- 
ceed in  support  of  the  article  of  impeachment  exhibited  ;  and  on  request  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  managers  were  called  as  follows  :  viz. 

Luke  Edward  Lawless,  Henry  S.  Goyer, 

Charles  S.  Hempstead,  Rev.  Thomas  HorraU, 

Edward  Charless,  Josiah  Spalding, 

Arthur  L.  Magenis,  Marie  Philip  Leduc, 

Wharton  Rector,  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton, 
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On  request  of  Mr.  Meredith,  counsel  for  the  respondent,  his  witnesses  also 
were  callcrd,  as  follows  :  viz. 

Robert  Wash,  William  C.  Carr, 

John  K.  Walker,  Jesse  G.  Lyodell, 

Hon.  Spencer  Pettis,  Daniel  Hough, 

John  B.  C.  Lucas,  George  H.  C.  Melodj, 

William  Davidson  King. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  informed  the  court  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unavoidable  absence  of  a  material  witness,  (Charles  8.  Hempstead, 
who  had  been  overset  on  his  waj  and  had  his  collar-bone  twice  broken,  but  was 
likely  to  recover  and  to  be  able  to  attend  the  court,)  they  could  not  proceed  to 
make  good  their  charge  without  further  time. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  King, 

Ordered,  that  the  secretary  inform  the  House  of  Representatives  that  the 
fienate  will,  on  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock,  be  ready  further  to  proceed  on  the 
trial. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock. 
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The  UiriTSD  States  vi,  James  H.  Peck. 

Monday^  Dee.  20. 

The  court  having  been  opened  by  proclamation,  the  managers,  accompanied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  attended. 

James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel,  also  attended. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Meredith,  the  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  respondent 
were  called. 

The  President  informed  the  managers  that  they  might  proceed  to  suhstantiate 
their  charge. 

Mr.  McI>uFFiE  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  court  as  jR)lIows  : 

Mr.  McDuffie  said,  that  in  discharging  the  high  and  responsible  trust  which 
had  been  confided  to  him  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  should  feel  that 
he  was  acting  with  a  proper  regard  to  all  the  considerations  of  public  duty,  in 
reducing  to  the  narrowest  limits  of  practicable  brevity,  the  preliminary  exposi- 
tion which  it  had  devolved  on  him  to  make,  of  the  facts  and  principles  upon 
which  he  should  invoke  the  judgment  of  this  honorable  Court  against  the  re- 
spondent at  the  bar,  on  the  article  of  impeachment  presented  by  the  high  in- 
quest of  the  nation.  The  great  importance  of  this  case,  said  Mr.  McDufiie,  both 
to  the  respondent  himself  and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  must  be  so 
extremely  obvious  to  every  member  of  the  court,  as  to  render  it  Imnecessary 
for  me  to  solicit  their  attention  by  any  special  invocation.  Fully  assured  of 
that  patient  attention  which  will  be  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  case,  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  lay  down  and  explain  the  propositions  of 
law  and  of  fact,  upon  which  the  managers  of  this  impeachment  will  rely,  for 
convicting  the  respondent  of  the  high  misdemeanor  with  which  he  stands 
charged. 

1.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  attempt  to  show,  that  admitting  the  publication 
signad  '^  A  Citizen  "  to  nave  been  false  and  malicious,  Mr.  Lawless  was  only 
liable  to  be  indicted  and  tried  for  a  libel,  and  that  the  respondent  was  guilty  of 
a  dangerous  usurpation  of  power,  in  proceeding  by  the  summary  process  of 
attachment,  as  for  a  coi^tempt,  to  pronounce  sentence  and  inflict  punishment. 
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3.  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  in  the  eecond  place,  that  the  publication  in  question 
was  neither  false  nor  malicious,  but  a  true  statement  of  the  assumptions  made 
by  the  respondent  in  the  case  of  Soulard  ;  and  consequently,  that  the  proceed- 
ing against  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  only  illegal,  but  unjust,  tyrannical  and  oppres- 
sive. 

In  support  of  my  first  proposition,  I  hold  it  to  be  incontrovertible,  that  the 
common  law  of  England,  as  such,  has  no  semblance  of  authority  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  ;  any  more  than  the  civil  law  of  the  Roman  empire.  A 
greater  political  solecism  cannot  be  imagined,  than  that  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country,— or  what  is  even  more  absurd, — a  particular  branch  of  the  laws  of  a 
foreign  country,  should  be  recognized  by  our  courts  as  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  without  the  sanction  of  the  legislative  authority.  Were  it  not  that  the 
common  law  of  England  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  States  by  legislative 
enactments,  and  had  not  most  of  us  been  educated  in  its  principles,  it  never 
would  have  occurred  to  any  human  being,  that  it  was  of  force,  as  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States,  any  more  than  that^the  United  States  were  still  over- 
flhadowed  by  the  prerogative  of  the  king  and  the  supremacy  of  parliament.  I 
grant  that  many  of  the  acts  of  Congress,  particularly  those  relating  to  the  or- 
ganization and  powers  of  the  federal  tribunals,  are  to  be  expounded  with  refer- 
ence to  the  common  law  of  England  ;  so  far  as  such  reference  may  be  neces- 
fiary  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  legal  terms  and  technical  phrases.  But  it 
must  be  obvious  to  this  enlightened  court,  that  this  reference  is  made  to  the 
English  common  law,  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  like  reference  would  be 
made  to  an  English  dictionary,  as  the  mere  means  of  ascertaining  the  true  con- 
struction of  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  actual  intentions  of  the  lawgivers. 

I  will  also  admit,  that  all  courts,  from  the  bare  fact  of  their  creation  and  or- 
ganization, must  of  necessity  have  the  power  to  make  rules  to  regulate  their 
proceedings  ;  and  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  very  wisely  adopt- 
ed the  rules  of  the  common  law,  in  these  particulars.  But  as  regards  the 
punishment  of  criminal  offences,  I  utterly  deny  that  the  comAion  law  of 
England  can  be  referred  to  by  the  Judges  of  the  federal  courts,  as  a  source 
of  authority,  whether  those  offences  be  tried  upon  an  indictment  and  by  a  jury, 
or  in  the  more  summary  mode  of  attachment,  and  by  the  arbitrary  and  sole 
power  of  the  judge. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  contended,  with  some  show  of  plausibility,  that  to 
punish  a  contempt,  by  the  process  of  attachment,  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  crimi- 
nal power,  because  it  is  exercised  in  England  by  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas 
and  Chancery,  equally  with  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  But  I  humbly  con- 
ceive, may  it  please  the  court,  that  such  an  argument  is  sacrificing  the  sub- 
stance of  the  thing  to  the  mere  form  of  proceedmg.  A  man  is  called  up  before 
a  Judge — a  Chancellor,  if  you  please — upon  a  charge  of  being  guilty  of  publish- 
ing a  libel  against  the  court  ;  and  without  any  of  the  forms  of  proceeding  in- 
tended to  secure  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  to  every  citizen  ;  without  either  the 
advantage  of  an  indictment,  to  apprize  him  of  the  offence  alleged  against  him, 
or  a  jury  to  secure  him  from  the  excited  vengeance  of  the  offended  Chancellor, 
he  is  pronounced  guilty  of  a  false  and  malicious  libel,  and  subjected  to  as  high 
a  punishment,  nay,  to  a  higher  punishment  than  could  be  legally  inflicted  by  a 
court  of  general  criminal  jurisdiction,  after  a  solemn  trial  and  conviction  by 
any  impartial  jury  of  his  peers.  And  yet  according  to  the  argument  I  am  an- 
swering, though  a  citizen  is  thus  pronounced  guilty  of  an  infamous  offence, 
and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law,  it  is  no  assumption  of  crimi- 
nal power  by  the  court,  for  the  very  extraordinary  reason,  that  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced,  and  the  punishment  inflicted,  without  the  forms  of  a  trial,  and  ^ 
by  a  court,  which  is  not  invested  with  a  general  jurisdiction  to  try  and  punish 
offences  !  Such  an  argument  as  this,  addressed  by  a  judge,  to  a  citizen  who 
should  complain  of  the  exercise  (^usurped  power,  would  be  the  most  outra- 
geous mockery,  by  which  judicial  tyranny  could  add  insult  to  the  injury  inflict- 
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ed.  If  a  contempt  of  court,  such  as  we  are  considering,  be  not  a  crime,  I 
should  be  gratified  to  be  informed  by  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
to  what  legal  category  it  belongs  ;  and  I  should  also  be  pleased  to  know  by  what 
human  authority  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  assumes  to  punish  a  citizen  by 
fine,  imprisonment  and  disfranchisement,  not  only  without  a  trial,  but  also  with- 
out a  crime  ?  The  power  to  punish  libels,  as  for  contempts,  is  not  only  a  crim- 
inal power,  but  a  criminal  power  more  dangerous  to  public  liberty  than  any 
that  has  ever  been  exercised  by  our  courts  of  justice  ;  and  is,  therefore,  the 
very  last  of  the  criminal  powers,  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  should 
assume  to  exercise  on  the  authority  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

But  it  is  very  far  from  my  intention  to  deny  to  the  federal  tribunals  the  protec- 
tive power  of  punishing  for  contempts  of  their  authority.  Even  if  the  judiciary  act 
of  1789  had  not  expressly  conferred  this  power,  I  readily  agree  that  these 
courts  would  have  possessed  it,  as  an  inherent  power,  derived,  not  firom  the 
common  law  of  England,  but  from  the  great  law  of  self-preservation.  It  is 
indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  of  their  high  and  important  functions,  that 
they  should  have  the  power  to  protect  themselves  while  engaged  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  ;  to  punish  all  direct  outrages  upon  the  court  ;  to  prevent  the 
Judge  from  being  driven  from  the  bench,  and  the  jury  from  being  driven  from 
their  box  ;  and  in  a  word,  to  punish  in  the  most  summary  manner  everything 
that  actually  impedes  or  obstructs  the  administration  of  justice. 

It  is  highly  important,  however,  that  we  should  ascertain  the  source  of  this 
power,  with  a  view  to  fix  its  extent  and  limitations.  If  it  be  derived  from  the 
comnion  law  of  England,  our  courts  would  of  course  possess  it  in  all  the  lati- 
tude in  which  it  may  have  been  exercised  by  English  judges  ;  if  it  be  derived 
from  the  act  of  1789,  its  limitations  are  clearly  and  distinctly  defined  in  the  act  it- 
self;  and  if  it  be  derived,  as  an  inherent  power,  fi'om  the  imperious  law  of  neces- 
sity, its  limitations  are  obviously  indicated  by  the  very  law  in  which  it  originates. 
Necessity,  to  be  sure,  is  the  tyrant's  plea  ;  but  it  must  also  be  the  plea  of  the 
federal  judges,  by  which  only  they  can  justify  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
punishing  for  contempts,  in  cases  where  the  acts  of  Congress  do  not  express- 
ly authorize  it.  To  what  extent,  then,  can  this  plea  avail  them,  and  in  what 
cases  ?  The  answer  is  a  very  obvious  one.  The  plea  must  be  pleaded  in 
good  faith,  and  clearly  made  out.  It  must  be  a  case  of  actual  necessity,  obvi- 
ous to  the  common  sense  of  every  impartial  person.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice must  be  actually  obstructed.  It  will  not  do  to  rely  upon  a  mere  construc- 
tive interference,  impeding  the  course  of  justice,  by  some  far-fetched  implica- 
tion. I  am  aware,  that  certain  notions  of  judicial  prerogative,  have  been  im- 
perceptibly introduced  into  this  country,  from  loose  phrases,  in  the  elementary 
books  of  English  common  law,  and  in  the  opinions  of  English  judges ;  and 
that  our  judges  and  lawyers  have,  in  this  manner,  become  imbued  with  princi- 
ples which  are  utterly  incompatible  with  every  just  conception  of  liberty. 

The  case  of  the  respondent  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  re- 
mark. He  was  not  sitting  in  court,  in  the  actual  administration  of  justice, 
when  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  made.  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a  pretence  that  this  publication  had  the  effect  of  interrupting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  either  in  the  case  to  which  it  refers  or  in  any  other  case.  The 
judgment  of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  had  been  rendered  some  five  or 
six  months  previous  to  the  publication.  The  decree  had  been  actually  enter- 
ed of  record,  and  there  was  an  end  of  the  judicial  functions  of  the  Judge  as 
to  that  case  *,  when,  after  the  lapse  of  several^  months,  the  respondent,  from 
some  consideration,  satisfactory,  no  doubt,  to  himself,  thought  proper  to  come 
out  with  an  extra-judicial  argument  in  the  newspapers,  which  he  calls  the 
opinion  of  the  court.  And  it  was  this  newspaper  opinion,  thus  promulgated, 
which  he  has  sought  to  screen  from  public  scrutiny,  by  ascribing  to  his  own 
person,  whether  on  the  bench  or  off  of  it^  that  sacred  and  inviolable  sanctity^ 
which  the  law  of  England  ascribes  to  the  person  of  the  king.   By  that  law,  the 
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king  can  do  no  wrong  ;  and  it  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  some  of  the  Eng- 
lish judges  have  attempted  to  maintain  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  a  judge, 
being  the  representative  of  the  king,  and  selected  to  administer  his  justice,  is 
entitled  to  the  same  immunity,  and  is  equally  exempt  from  scrutiny  and  respion- 
sibiHty.  And  such,  may  it  please  the  court,  is  the  extravagant  and  outrageous 
pretension  by  which  Judge  Peck  attempts  to  justify  his  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding. 

Admitting  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  to  have  been,  what  it  certainly 
was  not,  a  false^  malicious  and  atrocious  libel,  was  there  anything  in  the  case, 
which  could  render  it  necessary,  in  any  legal  sense  of  the  term,  to  exercise 
the  extraordinary  and  summary  power  of  committing  and  suspending  the  pub- 
lisher without  anything  more  than  the  veriest  mockery  of  a  trial  ?  Will  it  be 
pretended  that  the  course  of  justice,  in  its  actual  administration,  was  obstruct- 
ed ?  Was  there  the  slightest  semblance  of  necessity,  the  only  plea  that  can 
justify  the  assumption  of  this  dangerous  power  ?  Was  there,  indeed,  any 
emergency  in  the  case,  which  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  punishment,  unless 
that  punishment  were  inflicted  promptly?  Even  if  we  concede  to  the  judicial 
character,  the  irresponsible  sanctity  ascribed  to  it  by  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
mot,  and  claimed  by  Judge  Peck,  on  this  apochryphal  authority  ;  snpp<>se  it 
to  be  granted  that  it  was  libellous  to  publish  anything,  true  or  false,  tending  to 
bring  his  character  into  ridicule  and  contempt ;  to  what  lawful  end  can  pun- 
ishment be  inflicted,  in  such  a  case  as  this  ?  The  only  purpose  which  punish- 
ment could  answer— except  it  be  to  gratify  the  vengeiance  of  the  offended  Judge 
— ^was  to  deter  this  and  other  offenders  from  committing  similar  offences. 
And  this  purpose  would  be  as  effectually  accomplished,  without  all  this  ^'  un- 
righteous speed,"  by  the  ordinary  process  of  indictment  and  trial  by  jury,  as 
by  the  most  summary  and  instantaneous  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted. 
Indeed,  the  greater  solemnity  and  impartiality  of  the  former  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, would  give  much  more  weight  to  th$  judgment  and  punishment^  as  a  mere 
matter  of  example. 

I  beg  the  court  to  attend  to  the  obvious  distinction  between  a  contemptyr 
which  interrupts  the  administration  of  justice — ^such,  for  example,  as  a  riot  in 
court,  or  a  glaring  insult  offered  to  the  judge  while  actually  sitting  on  the 
judgment  seat  ;  and  a  constructive  or  consequential  contempt,  consisting  of  a 
mere  criticism,  however  unfair  and  false,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  or  of 
a  libel  upon  his  character.  In  the  former  case  there  is  an  obvious  necessity 
£>r  instantaneous  punishment,  in  order  to  remove  the  obstruction  that  impedes 
the  course  of  public  justice.  In  the  latter  case,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ne- 
cessity for  any  extraordinary  expedition,  nor  any  plausible  ground  fi>r  distin- 
guishing  a  judge  from  any  other  public  functionary.  We  are  told  of  the  great 
importance  of  preserving  the  charactersof  our  judges  ;  but  it  is  certainly  not  a 
matter  of  less  importance  to  preserve  the  characters  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  the  heads  of  Departments,  and  the  members  of  Congress.  Yet  I 
think  the  learned  counsel  for  the  respondent  will  hardly  contend  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  members  of  his  cabinet  united,  would  dare  to  punish  the  author 
of  the  most  infamous  and  defamatory  libel,  by  the  summary  process  of  attach- 
ment. Nor  will  it  be  contended,  I  presume,  that  either  house  of  Congress 
would  have  the  power  to  punish  a  libel  against  any  or  all  of  its  members,  pub- 
lished when  the  house  was  not  in  session,  in  relation  to  a  past  transaction. 
When  the  judgment  of  the  court  has  been  finally  pronounced  in  a  case  ; 
when  its  judicial  functions  have  entirely  ceased  as  to  that  case  ;  when,  long 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  session  at  which  the  case  was  tried,  the  opinion 
is  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  ;  it  becomes  a  mere  matter  of  judicial  his- 
tory, and  IS  as  unquestionably  the  subject  of  scrutiny  and  even  of  censurOi  as 
the  opinions  of  judges  delivered  a  half  century  ago.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
the  policy  of  that  principle  of  the  common  law,  which  forbids  any  publication 
relative  to  a  case  pending ;  for  it  certainly  can  have  no  bearing  on  this  case. 
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But  I  will  BBjy  that  all  the  considerations  which  make  it  improper  to  puUisti 
anjrthing  relative  to  such  a  ccme,  operate  with  doable  force  against  such  a 
publication  by  the  judge  who  is  to  try  that  case. 

Let  us  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  consequences  which  Would  result  from 
conceding  to  the  federal  judges  the  power  of  punishing  in  this  summary  way^ 
any  publication  censuring  or  condemning  their  judicial  opinions,  after  those 
opinions  have  become  a  matter  of  history.  The  judges  of  (he  Supreme  Court^  ^ 
form  a  very  important  part  of  our  political  system  ;  they  have  settled,  so  far  atf 
their  decision  can  settle,  some  of  the  most  dciubtful  and  interesting  questions 
of  constitutional  power ;  questions  which  iitvolve  the  jurisdiction  of  conflicting^ 
sovereignties.  Their  decision  in  the  case  of  Cohens  brought  them  iiito  direct 
conflict  with  all  the  departments  of  sovereign  power,  in  the  State  of  Virginia^ 
Their  opinion,  in  that  case,  has  been  pubhshed  to  the  world.  And  will  it  now 
be  contended  that  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  who  believed  that  opinion  dangerous 
to  public  liberty,  and  subversive  of  the  essential  rights  of  the  States,  would  not 
have  the  undoubted  nght  to  denotince  it  in  the  most  Unmeasured  terms  of  indig- 
nant reprobation  ?  Would  he  not  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  appeal  to 
this  decision,  as  a  proof  that  the  judges  are  the  mere  instrunfents  of  the  power 
whose  will  they  are  called  upon  to  expound  ;  and  to  assert,  in  the  roundest  termSi 
that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  like  the  judges  of  other  countries,  are 
the  mere  ministers  of  despotism  ?  And,  admitting  that  theire  was  no  just  foun- 
dation for  these  charges,  will  any  man  venture  to  assert,  in  the  presence  of 
this  august  tribunal,  that  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  would  have  a  right 
to  dispatch  the  Marsha]  to  the  extremities  of  this  Union — to  South  Carolina 
or  Louisiana — with  an  attachment,  to  arrest  sprinter  who  had  published  them  ; 
and  that  when  the  oflfender  should  be  brought  before  the  offended  judges^ 
they  would  have  the  right  to  pronounce  him  guilty  of  a  false  and  malicious 
libel,  and  punish  him  accordingly,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  constitutional 
guarantees,  which  secure  to  every  citizen  the  right  '^  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  District  wherein  the  crime  shall 
have  been  committed  ^ " 

If  these  things  may  be,  Mr.  President,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  right  of 
public  discussion,  and  the  responsibility  of  public  functionaries,  are  vn&n  de-^ 
fusions, — empty  sounds^ — ^that  do  not  "  keep  the  word  of  promise  even  to  ih0 
car."  But,  sir,  from  my  knowledge  of  the  members  of  that  court,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Chief  Justice,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  in  such  a  case  as  I 
have  just  supposed,  they  would  unanimously  decide  that  they  have  no  power 
to  try  the  offender,  even  in  the  most  solemn  form,  with  the  instrumentality  of 
a  jury  ;  and  much  less  to  punish  him  withptit  trial,  by  the  summary  procese  of 
attachment.  They  would  say  with  one  accord,  that  such  a  power  is  not  ne^ 
cessary  to  protect  them  from  interruption  in  the  actual  administration  of  jus- 
tice ;  and  that  so  far  as  the  preservation  of  their  characters  as  judges  is  a 
matter  of  public  concernment,  that  object,  importtmt  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  can 
never  be  promoted  by  the  assumption  of  a  power  which  would  overthrow  all 
the  safeguards  of  liberty,  and  render  the  court  itself  a  just  object  of  public  ab- 
horrence and  detestation.  In  confirmation  of  the  views  I  have  presented,  I 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  sedition  law  of  former  times 
—a  law  as  notorious  in  the  political  history  of  the  country,  as  it  wa»  od£ou« 
and  unpopular  in  its  day.  It  is  very  far  from  my  purpose  to  revive  party  feel- 
ings that  have  long  slumbered,  or  excite  any  political  prejudices  by  recurring 
to  this  law.  My  sole  object  is  to  deduce  some  analogies  from  it,  which,  in 
my  judgment,  have  a  very  decided  bearing  upon  the  principal  question  involv* 
ed  in  the  present  issue.  No  law  of  the  United  States  has  been  more  thoroughly 
investigated,  none  is  better  understood  than  that  to  which  I  have  referred  ;  and 
I  think  I  may  safely  assume  it  as  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  coun- 
tTy...^without  distinction  of  party — that  it  was  palpably  unconstitutional  and 
extremely  dangerous   to  public    liberty.     Public  opinion  has  pronomnce<t 
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an  irreversible  judgment  upon  these  points,  and  if  that  law  has  aoy  advo<3ates 
at  this  day,  I  am  entirely  unacquainted  with  them.  And  yet,  sir,  what  were 
its  provisions  ?  It  greatly  mitigated  the  severity  and  injustice  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  then  of  force  in  most  of'  the  States,  by  permitting  the  truth 
to  be  given  in  evidence  in  cases  of  libel,  and  thus  exploding  the  monstrous 
heresy,  that  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.  It  was  condemned, 
not  on  account  of  its  particular  provisions  on  the  subject  to  which  it  related, 
but  because  it  was  an  unconstitutional  assumption,  by  the  federal  legislature, 
of  the  power  to  legislate  on  a  subject,  .which  the  constitution  expressly  exclud- 
ed from  its  jurisdiction,  and  thus  to  transfer  from  the  State,  to  the  federal  tri- 
bunals, the  trial  of  cases  involving  ^'  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press." 
This  was  the  real  grievance,  which  awakened  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
country.  Congress  was  expressly  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  from  pass- 
ing any  Jaw  ^^  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press."  It  was  only  by 
usurping  the  power  to  pass  a  law  directly  in  the  face  of  this  prohibition,  that 
Congress  could  confer  upon  the  federal  courts  any  authority  to  assume  juris- 
diction in  cases  of  libel ;  inasmuch  as  those  courts  could  not  take  jurisdic- 
tion of  crimes  created  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  any  more  than  of  those  created 
by  the  English  common  law. 

In  pronouncing  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  this  sedition  law>,  the  peo-^ 
pie  01  the  United  States  have  solemnly  decided,  that  the  federal  legislature  has 
no  power  to  protect  the  public  functionaries  from  even  the  most  abusive  and 
licentious  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  ;  holding,  that  the  State  legis- 
latures and  State  tribunals  are  more  safe  depositories  of  that  power.  And  such 
is  the  plain  language  of  the  constitution.  But  what,  may  it  please  the  court, 
has  Judge  Peck  done  on  this  subject  ?  It  cannot  be  disguised,  it  is  too  obvious  to 
be  doubted,  that  he  has  arbitrarily  and  unconstitutionally  assumed  and  exercised 
a  power,  which  the  whole  legislative  authority  of  the  country — the  President, 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  united— -could  not  confer  upon 
him.  His  usurpation  is  so  glaring  an  outrage  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
as  to  throw  the  sedition  law  quite  into  the  shade.  Let  us  for  a  moment  ana- 
lyze that  law^  and  see  how  Judge  Peck's  usurpation  would  read  as  a  conclud- 
ing section. 

In  the  first  place,  it  provides  that  any  person  who  shall  publish  a  false  and 
malicious  libel  concerning  any  of  the  public  functionaries  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  arraigned  and  tried  before  the  federal  courts.  But  it  is  provided  that 
the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  great  privilege  of  a  trial  by  jury,  and  that  he  shall 
be  permitted  to  prove  against  the  public  functionary  the  truth  of  the  chaige 
alleged  to  be  false  and  libellous.  Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  law  in  question 
had  concluded  with  a  section,  providing,  that  any  person  who  should  publish  a 
false  and  malicious  libel  against  a  federal  judge,  touching  his  judicial  conduct^ 
and  calculated  to  diminish  the  public  confidence  in  his  capacity  or  impartiality, 
should  be  liable  to  be  tried  by  the  very  judge  against  whom  the  libel  was  pub- 
lished, and  punished  at  his  arbitrary  discretion,  by  the  summary  process  of 
attachment,  without  even  an  indictment  setting  forth  the  imputed  libel,  or  an  im- 
partial jury  to  pronounce  upon  its  truth  or  falsehood  !  In  what  terms  of  indig- 
nant eloquence  would  the  patriots  of  1798  have  denounced  this  most  outra- 
geous provision  ?  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  a  power  which  even  the  Congress  of 
that  day,  amidst  all  the  violence  of  party  excitement,  would  not  have  dared  to 
confer  even  upon  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  boldly  and  audacious- 
ly usurped,  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  by  a  petty  provincial  judge, 
who  comes  here  to  justify  the  outrage,  by  claiming  for  his  official  character, 
the  same  exemption  from  scrutiny  and  responsibility,  which  the  policy  of  other 
countries  concedes  to  the  character  of  their  hereditary  monarchs.  His  per- 
son, forsooth,  must  be  held  sacred,  and  his  opinions  inflexible,  or  the  judiciary 
will  be  brought  into  contempt !  And  this  is  the  pressing  emergency,  which 
requires  that  punishment  should  bo  inflicted  without  delay,  without  tiial,  and 
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without  law  !  Such  are  the  iniserabie  pretences  to  which  tyranny  has  resort- 
ed, in  all  ages,  to  palliate  its  usurpation.  They  most  assuredly  will  not  meet 
with  any  countenance  from  this  high  tribunal. 

But  the  respondent  has  not  only  usurped  a  power  which  Congress  could  not 
confer,  but  which  It  has  deliberately  refused  to  confer,  when  legislating  on  this 
very  subject  of  contempts.  The  1 7th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  pro- 
vides '^  that  the  judges  of  the  said  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power 
[among  other  things]  to  punish  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
said  courts,  all  contempts  of  authority,  in  any  case,  or  hearing  before  ike  iome.^ 

It  is  quite  apparent,  that  it  was  the  design  of  Congress,  to  five  vm  power  oa 
this  subject,  beyond  the  mere  self-preserving  power  of  punishing  contempts 
committed  during  the  session  of  the  court,  and  which  might  be  calculated  to  ob« 
struct  the  current  of  public  justice,  in  its  actual  administration.  And  although 
I  will  admit  that  this  is  an  inherent  power,  which  the  courts  miffht  have  exer- 
cised without  the  express  authority  of  Congress  ;  and  though  i  will  not  oon* 
tend  for  a  rigid  apphcation  of  the  maxim,  that  the  expression  of  one  thing,  Ia 
a  grant  of  power,  is  the  denial  of  all  others  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
act  furnishes  conclusive  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  Congress,  as  to  the  limits, 
whieh  ought  to  be  prescribed  to  this  power,  of  punishing  for  contempts,  and 
as  to  the  cases  in  which  it  should  be  exercised.  It  would  be  very  extraordi- 
nary, indeed,  to  suppose,  that  Congress  deemed  it  necessary  to  confer  express- 
ly upon  the  courts  the  power  of  punishing  for  contempts,  in  eases  of  obvious 
necessity,  and  yet  leave  them  to  assume,  by  strained  and  artificial  construction, 
the  more  dangerous,  and  less  necessary  power,  of  punishing  contempts  in  no 
way  obstructing  the  administration  of  justice,  and  no  farther  to  be  regarded  as 
public  offences,  than  as  they  are  calculated  to  call  in  question  the  character  of 
the  judges  for  capacity  and  integrity.  But  the  act  of  1789  not  only  pre* 
scribes  the  cases  in  which  the  courts  may  punish  for  a  contempt,  but  the  pun-« 
ishment  which  they  may  inflict.  This  is  limited  to  fine  and  imprisonment* 
There  is  no  power  given,  to  disfranchise  a  citizen,  by  striking  him  from  the 
roll  of  attomies,  and  thus  cutting  him  off  from  the  professional  pursuits  upon 
which  he  depends  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family.  This  is  equiviH 
lent  to  depriving  a  man  of  his  inheritance  \  for  a  profession  without  the  privi- 
lege of  pursuing  it,  is  no  better  than  an  inheritance  without  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  the  income.  In  no  civilized  country  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, has  the  power  been  assumed  of  striking  an  attorney  from  the  rolls  of  the 
court,  for  publishing  a  libel.  There  is  no  appropriateness  in  such  a  punish-^ 
ment.  If  a  lawyer  has  been  guilty  of  malversation  in  his  profession,  by  com- 
mitting a  fraud  upon  his  clients  ;  or  if  he  has  been  convicted  of  an  infamous 
ofience — ^any  offence  coming  within  the  denomination  of  criman  fahiy  he 
may  be  justly  stricken  from  the  roll.  But  upon  what  principle,  and  to  what 
end  is  this  done  ?  It  is  done,  sir,  upon  the  ground  that  the  attorney  is  whol* 
ly  unworthy  of  eonfidence,  and  to  the  end  that  the  community  may  not 
be  imposed  upon  and  defrauded  by  means  of  a  commission  derived  from  the 
court.  But  there  is  no  imputation  upon  Mr.  Lawless  of  any  malversation  in 
ofiice,  nor  is  it  pretended  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  one  of  those  infamous 
offences,  which  would  prove  him  to  be  unworthy  of  public  confidence.  His 
offence  is  not  against  his  clients,  but  against  the  judge.  Too  mtich  zeal  and  fideK 
kyy  in  the  case  of  those  clients,  and  too  little  respect  for  the  published  opinion 
of  the  judge,  constitute  the  sole  crime  for  which  he  has  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  punishment,  which  equally  violates  his  rights  and  the  rights  of  hundreds 
of  his  feUow-citizens  who  were  entitled  to  his  professional  services. 

It  must  be  apparent  by  this  time,  Mr.  President,  that  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States  give  no  countenance  to  the  conduct  of  the  respon*- 
dent,  but  stand  directly  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  he  has  assumed 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless.  Even  the  common  law  of  England,  if  that  could 
)>9  referred  to  us  a  source  of  authority^  does  not  authorize  ibi0  moiuitrous  docr 
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trine  of  the  right  to  punish  a  contempt  against  the  in&llihility  of  the  jadge 
and  the  sacred  majesty  of  the  court.  It  is  true,  sir,  that  in  the  case  of  the 
king  against  Almon — which  by  the  by  was  no  case  at  all,  but  a  mere  eztrar 
judicial  argument  of  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  found  among  his  papers  after  his 
death— ^'principles  of  the  most  unmitigated  and  unlimited  judicial  despotism  are 
maintained  by  a  very  ingenious  tissue  of  artful  reasoning  and  strained  inl»- 
rences.  What  is  the  principle  assumed  in  that  argument  ?  Why,  sir,  that  the 
king,  who,  by  the  theory  of  the  English  constitution,  can  do  no  wrong,  is  the 
fountain  of  justice  ;  that,  consequently,  the  judges  '^  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  king, 
adnunistering  his  justice,"  and  that  to  accuse  these  judges,  for  example,  of  de- 
priving the  subject  of  the  privilege  of  habeas  corpus,  was  *^  to  accuse  the 
king  of  violating  his  coronation  oath  !  !  "  And  it  is  to  this  miserable  jumble 
of  mlee  assumptions,  and  sophistical  inferences,  that  a  District  Judge  of  the 
United  States  has  ventured  to  appeal  for  a  justification  of  his  judicial  tyranny ! 
No  minion  of  despotism  ever  ventured  to  advance  more  slavish  doctrines,  and 
God  forbid  that  they  should  produce  any  other  impression  upon  this  court,  than 
to  excite  a  sentiment  of  unmingled  abhorrence.  It  is  distinctly  laid  down  in 
Ihis  argument  of  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  that  it  is  not  lawful  to  publish  anything, 
whether  true  or  false,  concerning  a  public  functionary,  which  tends  to  his  di»- 
paragement.  And  it  b  the  private  opinion  of  a  judge,  who  maintains  this  infa- 
mous doctrine,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  recognize  as  a  judicial  authority,  in 
the  highest  tribunal  known  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States! 
It  ie  the  distinguishng  glory  of  our  institutions,  that  a  public  functionary  can 
claim  no  immunity,  no  exemption  from  public  scrunity  and  public  censure,  that 
does  not  equally  belong  to  a  private  citizen.  I  go  even  farther,  and  contend 
that  many  things  would  be  libellous,  if  alleged  against  a  private  citizen,  that 
would  not  be  so,  if  alleged  against  a  public  ninctionary  or  a  candidate  for  a 
pubHc  office.  In  the  former  case,  the  follies  or  the  vices  of  a  private  man 
do  not  concern  the  public  ;  and  there  is  no  motive  to  justify  their  obtrusimi 
into  the  public  prints  ;  whereas  in  the  latter  case,  the  public  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  free  and  fearless  discussion  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  pub- 
lic men.  It  is  a  right  essential  to  the  enforcement  of  political  responsibility. 
In  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  hardly  any  latitude  of  licentiousness, 
which  it  were  not  better  to  indulge,  in  canvassing  the  conduct  of  public  men, 
than  to  run  the  hazard  of  restricting  the  liberty  of  discussion  and  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  under  the  color  of  restraining  its  abuse.  I  will  now  very  briefly 
call  the  attention  of  the  court  to  one  or  two  elementary  writers,  on  the  com- 
mon law  of  England,  from  which  I  think  it  will  be  manifest,  that  Judge  Peck 
can  find  no  warrant  for  his  proceedings,  even  in  that  code.  I  admit  that 
there  js  some  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  dicta  of  elementary  writers  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  English  adjudicaUony  that  comes  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  1  am  about  to  lay  down  on  the  authority  of  Hawkins  ;  a  writer  not 
certainly  remarkable  for  his  learning  against  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  in 
fevor  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  Judge  Blackstone,  with  whose 
work  we  are  all  familiar,  as  a  text  book,  and  whose  principles  many  of  us  have  un- 
fortunately imbibed,  in  the  course  of  our  professional  education,  speaks  loosely 
and  vaguely  of  the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  what  he  denominates  cmh 
sequential  contempts.  But  this  is  the  mere  dictum  of  a  writer,  notorious  for 
pushing  prerogative  to  its  extremest  limits,  and  entirely  unsupported  by  any 
English  decision  that  comes  within  my  knowledge.  But  let  us  return  to  the 
authorities  in  Hawkins. 

In  the  first  volume  of  his  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  ch.  6.  sec.  12.  it  is  laid  down, 
**  That  it  was  formerly  holden  that  a  man  might  be  indicted  for  a  slander  of  the 
justice  of  the  nation,  by  reflecting  on  a  sentence  given  in  any  court  Eccleaiaa- 
tical  or  Temporal.''  Chap.  13.  <<  But  it  seems  the  better  opinion  of  this 
day,  that  a  man  cannot  be  indicted  for  any  scandalous  or  contemptuous  words^ 
spoken  of  or  to  such  oflicers,  not  being  m  the  actual  cMdrfwn  of  their  ojpbe;" 
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as  for  flaying  '^  thi^  such  an  order  was  a  nuniskiill  order,  and  that  the  justioe 
deeerres  to  be  hanged  who  made  it."  It  will  not  be  pretended  that  there  la 
anything  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless,  that  will  bear  any  comparison  with 
the  words  just  quoted,  for  harshness  and  severity  ;  words  which  an  English  sub^ 
ject  might  use  to  the  very  face  of  a  judge,  with  perfect  impunity,  unless  they 
should  be  addressed  to  him  when  in  the  actual  execution  of  his  office. 

In  Holt  upon  the  law  of  libels,  it  is  laid  down  that  the  opinions  of  the  judges 
are  fairly  subject  to  criticism  and  even  to  censure,  provided  that  improper  mo- 
tives be  not  imputed.  Both  these  writers,  however,  seem  to  have  regarded  it 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  libels  against  judges,  like  all  other  libels,  were 
to  be  punished  only  by  indictment  and  trial  by  jury. 

Mr.  McDuffie  having  proceeded  thus  far,  the  court  adjourned  to  to-  morrow  at 
12  o'clock^ 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT, 

Tbs  UiriTXD  Statks  tw.  Jamxi  H.  Psok, 

T\u8day.  Dee.  21. 

The  court  having  been  opened  by  proclamation,  the  managers,  accompanied 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 

James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel,  also  attended. 

"Mr,  McDuffie  resumed  and  concluded  the  opening  of  the  cause  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  follows: — 

With  a  view  to  demonstrate  that  the  respondent,  in  the  exercise  of  an  usurped 

r^wer,  has  committed  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  outrage  upon  Mr.  Lawless, 
will  now  proceed  to  exhibit  to  the  court  an  analytical  review  of  the  publica- 
tion  signed  ^'  A  Citizen;  "  and  if  I  am  not  grossly  deceived,  it  will  be  manifest, 
that  there  is  not  one  word  m  that  publication,  in  the  slightest  degree  disrespeot^ 
fill  to  the  Judge,  or  which  misrepresents  his  published  opinion,  m  any  one  ma« 
terial  particular.  And  before  I  have  done,  I  think  this  honorable  Court  will  be 
satisfied,  that  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck  towards  Mr.  Lawless,  and  the  extra*- 
ordinary  process  of  hypercritical  cavilling  by  which  he  has  managed  to  distort 
a  perfectly  innocent  publication  into  a  false  and  defamatory  libel,  exhibit  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  judicial  tyranny.  Surely,  Mr.  President,  nothing  but 
Uie  disordered  imagination  of  a  judge,  infuriated  by  his  excited  passions,  could 
have,  tortured  the  plain  and  inoffensive  language  of  this  publication  into  that 
monstrous  ^^  eongeries  of  ridiculous  absurdity,"  which  he  has  drawn  from  it. 
And  I  solemnly  declare,  that  if  I  did  know  the  very  able  and  respectable  counsel 
who  appear  for  the  respondent,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  the  defence  he  has 
made  before  this  court  must  have  received  their  consent  at  least,  if  not  their 
entire  approbation, — 1  should  eome  to  the  conclusion,  from  reading  that  defence, 
that  Judge  Peck  labored  under  some  unaccountable  derangement,  in  regard  to 
this  transaction. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  opinion  which  he  published  in  the  case  of  Soulard's 
heirs,  he  states,  aftpr  adverting  to  the  novelty  of  the  questions  involved  in  it, 
'^  that  counsel  would  not  be  excluded  from  again  stirring  any  of  the  points  which 
had  been  therein  decided,  when  they  might  subsequently  arise  taany  other  case." 
Mr.  Lawless,  in  the  commencement  of  his  pubHcation,  refers  to  this  concluding 
remark  of  the  Judge-*«s  I  humbly  conceive,  in  a  spirit  of  unbecoming  defer- 
ence and  humility,  rather  than  of  disrespect  and  contempt — as  a  permission  from 
the  Judge  to  examine  his  Opinion.  He  says,  '^  I  observe  that  though  the  Judce 
has  thought  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim,  he  leaves  the  ground  of  his  m- 
cree  open  for  further  discussion."  And  then  proceeds :  ^^  AvaiUnc  myaelfy 
therefore,  of  this  permission,  and  considering  the  opinion,  so  published,  to  be  a 
6ir  subject  of  examination  by  any  one  who  feels  himself  interested  Ui  or  ag- 
grieved by  its  operation,  I  beg  leave  to  point  the  attention  of  the  pttUic  to  ^ 
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•f  the  principal  errors,  which  I  think  that  I  have  didcotered  in  h."  Now,  would 
any  man  of  plain  common  sense,  not  frenzied  by  his  passions,  *have  discovered 
matter  of  mortal  offence  in  this  very  courteous  and  respectful  introduction  to  the 
subject?  yet  Judge  Peck,  with  all  that  suspicious  jealousy,  which  charac* 
terizes  a  tyrant  doubting  his  own  pretensions  and  feeling  their  insecurity,  seize* 
upon  ^'  trifles  light  as  air,"  to  prove  the  contemptuous  design  of  Mr.  Lawless. 
He  discovers  a  most  malicious  sneer  in  the  phrase,  ^^  although  the  Judge  has 
thought  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim."  How  dare  Mr.  Lawless  to  say 
Judge  Peck  ^^  thought  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim  !  "  He  a]so  discovers 
a  most  wanton  and  palpable  perversion,  in  stating,  that  ^'  he  had  left  the  ground 
of  his  decree  open  for  further  discussion,"  and  in  adding  the  words,  ^^  availing 
myself,  therefore,  of  this  permission."  Who,  exclaims  the  Judee,  would  not  be- 
lieve from  this  ^'  that  the  Judge  was  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  belonged, 
not  only  to  the  dignity^  but  even  to  the  decency  of  the  judicial  character,  as  to 
have  invited  a  general  discussion  of  his  Opinion  in  the  newspapers  ? "  Aitd  who 
— I  must  be  permitted  to  add,^-could  be  so  '^  profoundly  suspicious,"  as  to  put 
any  such  construction  upon  the  language  of  Mr.  Lawless?  After  very  gravely 
complaining  that  he  was  accused  by  Mr.  Lawless  of  having  erred  in  certain 
^'  assumptions^  as  well  of  fact,  as  of  doctrine,"  and  formally  denying  that  he 
*'^  assumed  any  position  as  a  postulate,"  all  being  '^  bottomed  on  evidence  or  de^ 
duced  by  argument," — after  this  ridiculous  and  puerile  criticism  upon  the  word 
'^  assumption,"  the  Judge  proceeds  to  the  separate  examination  of  each  of  the 
specifications  in  the  article  signed  ^'  A  Citizen.^' 

The  first  of  these  erroneous  assumptions  is  imputed  to  the  respondent  in 
these  words  :  ^'  That  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-delegate  was  prohibited 
from  making^a  grant  for  services,  rendered  or  to  be  rendered."  Here  the  re- 
spondent says,  he  is  falsely  charged  with  having  said  that  the  ordinance  of  1754 
contained  a  positive  prohibition  on  the  sub-delegates  from  making  grants  in  r^ 
ward  for  services.  -  Now,  this  court  will  perceive,  that  no  such  charge  is  made 
against  the  respondent.     It  is  not  stated  that  the  ordinance  contained  a  pontwe 

£rohibition,  nor  is  that  inference  fairly  deducible  from  the  words  used  by  Mr. 
lawless.  What  was  the  real  question  at  issue,  and  what  did  the  Judge  decide? 
When  we  have  ascertained  these  facts,  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Lawless  repre- 
sented the  Opinion  of  the  court  with  substantial  accuracy.  The  concession 
made  to  Soulard,  of  the  land  in  dispute,  was  issued  in  consideration  of  public 
services  rendered  ;  and  it  was  contended  by  the  claimant,  that  it  had  been  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  to  make  such  concessions,  and  that  many 
such  had  been  coafirmed  by  the  Governor  General,  who  thus  recognized  their 
validity.  Judge  Peck  decided  that  by  the  ordinance  of  1754  ^'  no  confinna- 
tions  liiould  be  made,  except  upon  sales,  or  compromises  for  a  consideration  in 
money,"  and  that,  consequently,  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates 
could  avail  nothing  against  these  express  provisions  and  requirements  of  the  or- 
dinance. Now  if  to  direct  that  ^^  no  confirmation  should  be  made,  except  upon 
sales  or  compromises  for  a  consideration  in  money  "  but  not  to  ^'  prohibit  a  sub* 
delegate  frcmi  making  a  grant  in  consideration  of  services,  rendered  or  to  be 
rendered,"  I  certainly  do  not  know  how  to  estimate  the  force  of  the  Fngliffh 
language.  But  it  seems  that  Mr.  Lawless  suppressed  the  fact  that  the  Judge 
decided  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  was  not  in  force  in  Louisiana,  and  also  the 
reasoning  by  which  the  Judge  came  to  his  conclusion.  Mr.  Lawless  does  not 
profess  to  give  the  reasoning  of  the  Judge,  nor  to  state  every  position  of  law  or 
of  fact  laid  down  by  him.  And  yet  the  respondent  holds  him  guilty  of  a  con* 
temptuous  suppression  of  the  truth»  for  omitting,  what  he  was  under  no  sort  of 
obligation  to  state.  If  the  fact  alleged  to  be  suppressed  had  been  inconsistent 
with  the  one  stated,  there  would  have  been  some  foundation  for  the  chaige. 
But  the  respondent  contends  that  he  did  not  say  that  by  the  ordinance  of  1754^ 
a  sub-delegate  was  prohibited  from  making  a  grant  for  services ;  that  he  only 
aaid  the  ordinance  did  not  authorize  buc)i  a  grant. 
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Kow,  taking  a  full  view  of  the  ordinance  and  the  Opinion,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  say  that  Mr.  Lawless  has  followed  the  most  approved  models  of  English 
composition.  With  due  deference,  I  must  say,  that  I  do  not  think  the  word 
'^  prohibit  "  is  precisely  the  most  appropriate  word  to  communicate  the  idea  he 
evidently  intended  to  convey  ;  though  the  words  of  the  Opinion  justify  the  use 
of  it. 

But  the  most  cavilling  critcism  can  do  nothing  more  than  convict  Mr.  Law- 
less of  violating  the  strict  rules  of  grammatical  propriety  ;  of  committing  a 
blunder  which  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  this  country,  particularly 
among  the  Irish  and  Scotch  Irish  residents.  Where  the  law  regulating  the 
granting  of  land,  for  example,  authorizes  grants  with  certain  limitations  and 
conditions,  it  would  be  said,  that  the  law  prohibits  a  grant  in  any  other  cause  ; 
pieaning  that  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  incompatible  with  such  a  grant. 
In  like  manner,  it  is  a  common  mode  of  expression,  with  the  persons  to  whom  I 
have  alluded,  when  they  mean  to  assert  that  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  do 
a  certain  thing,  to  say, ''  they  have  no  rigki  to  do  it."  What  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Mr.  Lawless  would  have  been  had  he  perpetrated  this  latter  viola- 
tion of  the  king's  English,  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  As  Judge  Peck  seems  to 
imagine  himself  ^'  in  the  seat  of  the  king,  administering  bis  justice,"  he  may  al- 
so think  himself  bound  to  punish  any  outrage  upon  his  standard  English,  thus 
Gonstituting  himself  a  .high  court  of  criticism,  with  power  to  inflict  fine,  forfei- 
ture and  imprisonment,  by  the  summary  process  of  attachment !  I  will  now 
proceed  to  the  second  specification  in  the  offensive  article. 

S.  It^isin  these  words:  ^^That  a  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana,  was  not  a 
sub-delegate  as  contemplated  by  the  above  ordinance."  Here,  says  the  respond- 
ent, the  Judge  is  exhibited  in  the  light  of  assuming  the  ridiculous  solecism,  '^  that 
a  sub-delegate  is  not  a  sub-delegate  ! "  One  of  the  plainest  sentences  in 
the  English  language,  of  which  the  meaning  must  be  obvious  to  every  read- 
er, at  the  first  glance,  is  thus  tortured  by  the  most  downright  judicial  quibbling, 
into  a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms.  Judge  Peck  decided  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  who  exercised  the  functions  of  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana,  waa  not 
appointed  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  of  1754  ;  and  consequent* 
ly,  that  although  he  did  exercise  the  functions  of  sub-delegate,  in  certain  cases, 
he  could  not  be  recognized  as  a  sub-delegate  under  the  said  ordinance.  Surely 
no  one  but  Judge  Peck  himself  would  have  thought  of  drawing  any  other  in- 
ference than  thia  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Lawless. 

3.  The  third  specification  is  as  follows  :     '^  That  O'Reilly's  regulations, 
made  in  February ^  1770,  can  be  considered  as  demonstrative  of  the  extent  of 
the  granting  power,  either  of  the  Governor  General  or  the  sub-delegates,  under 
the  royal  order  of  Augusiy  1770."     The  respondent  first  gives  a  strained 
and  unnatural  construction  to  this  specification,  and  then  pronounces  it  a  gross 
and  flagrant  misrepresentation,  calculated  to  bring  the  court  into  contempt  and' 
ridicule.     Interpolattitg  words  and  ideas  of  his  own,  he  makes  Mr.  Lawless 
say,  that  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  '^  in  thetMelveSy  demonstrative  of  the 
tphoie  extent  of  the  granting  power."     This  court  will  clearly  perceive  that  Mr« 
Lawless  neither  said  nor  meant  any  such  thing.     The  word  '^  demonstrative," 
is  equivalent  to  the  phrase  ^^  tending  to  demonstrate."     The  error  imputed  to 
Judge  Peck,  therefore,  in  this  specification,  was  simply  that  of  maintaining 
that  O'Reilly's  regulations  of  February^  1770,  could  be  considered  as  having 
any  tendency  at  dl  to  indicate  the  /extent  of  the  granting  power,  under  the  or- 
der oi  Jhi^pistj  1770.     It  is  not  for  me  to  say  in  what  attitude  of  contempt  and 
ridicule  the  Judge  is  here  presented  ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  it  is  the  very  atti- 
tude in  which  he  has  placed  himself.     He  does  distinctly  contend  that  the 
previous  order  of  February,  aids  the  construction  of  the  subsequent  order  of 
August,  adding  these  express  words  :     ^^  That  the   regulations  of  O'Reilly 
are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  order  of  the  king  of  1770,  does  not  appear  to 
i^ect  their  authority." 
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4.  The  fourth  specificatioii :  ^^  That  the  royal  order  of  August,  1 770,  (as 
cited  or  referred  to  in  the  preamble  of  the  regulations  of  Morales  of  1799) 
lated  exclusively  to  the  Governor  Creneral." 

Now  Jtfdge  Feck  admits  in  his  defence,  what  is  evident  from  his  Opinion, 
that  he  did  maintain,  that  the  royal  order  of  1770,  so  far  as  it  r^arded  the  au- 
thority to  grant  the  royal  domain,  did  relate  exclusively  to  the  Governor  €ren- 
raF ;  he  being  vested  by  that  order  with  the  exclusive  power  of  granting  lands. 
It  is  equally  obvious  that  Mr.  Lawless — ^having  no  concern  with  any  other 
power  of  the  Grovemor  Greneral  than  that  of  granting  land — ^meantonly  to  be  un- 
derstood as  imputing  to  the  Judge,  the  opinion  that  the  order  of  1770  ^*  related 
exclusively  to  the  Grovemor  General,"  so  far  as  it  regarded  that  power.  In  the 
case  of  Soulard,  no  other  power  of  the  Governor  General  or  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Louisiana,  was  involved;  and  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  suppose  that  Mr. 
Lawless  could  have  referred  to  any  other.  Tet  Judge  Peck,  vrith  the  inge- 
nious perversity  which  pervades  his  whole  defence,  pretends  to  understand  Mr. 
Lawless  as  ascribing  to  him  the  assumption,  that  the  order  of  1770  related  ex- 
dttsively  to  the  Governor  General,  in  all  its  provisions,  whether  they  related  to 
the  granting  of  lands,  or  the  most  petty  regulations  of  local  police  !  If  anything 
can  exceed  the  absurdity  of  this  construction,  it  is  that  placed  upon  the  next 
specification. 

5.  That  the  word  ^mereedea^  in  the  ordinance  of  1754,  which,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  means  *  gifts y*  can  be  narrowed  down  by  anything  in  that 
ordinance,  or  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to 
an  informer,  and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money."  In  this  specification 
Judge  Peck  seems  to  think  Mr  Lawless  has  reached  the  grand  climax  of  con- 
temptuous misrepresentations  and  violated  majesty  ;  and  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say,  that,  in  his  comments  upon  it,  the  respondent  has  reached  the  very  climax 
of  judicial  cavilling  and  absurdity.  Mr.  Lawless  had  maintained  that  the  word 
^^  merctde9y^'*  in  the  preamble  of  the  ordinance  of  1754,  meant  "gifts,"  and  that, 
therefore,  the  body  of  the  ordinance-— the  enacting  part— should  receive  snch  a 
liberal  construction,  as  to  include  grants  for  services,  as  well  as  sales  or  grants 
lor  money,  or  oiheryvise  there  would  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  preamble, 
and  the  enactments  of  the  ordinance.  Judge  Peck  replied  in  hb  Opinion,  that  the 
word  "  mtrctdet "  did  not  necessarily  mean  ^^  gif^s^"  but  might  as  well  be  con- 
strued to  mean  "  grants  ; "  but  that  even  if  it  did  necessarily  mean  gifUi,  "  effect 
was  sufficiently  given  to  it  in  this  sense,"  by  those  provisions  of  the  ordinance 
which  relate  to  gifts  to  Indians,  grants  to  towns,  and  rewards  to  informers. 

Now,  Mr.  Lawless,  in  this  specification,  imputes  to  the  Judge,  in  y^ry  piaea 
language,  precisely  what  he  decided.  And  not  only  ia  there  no  misrepresenta- 
tion calculated  to  bring  the  court  into  contempt  and  ridicule,  but,  in  my  judg- 
ment, it  is  apparent  from  the  very  face  of  the  statement  of  Mr.  Lawless,  that 
the  Judge  was  correct  in  the  assumption  which  Mr.  Lawless  imputes  to  him  as 
an  error.  But  the  respondent,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  tyrant,  in  the  very  delirium 
of  a  jealous  and  suspicious  tyraniiy,  has  strained  and  tortured  this  charge,  by 
a  tissue  of  absurd  inferences,  into  what  he  denominates  ^'  a  eongtriu  of  most 
ridicniouB  absurdities  ; "  and  then,  turning  round  upon  these  phantoms  ^  his 
own  disordered  fancy,  '^  the  mere  coinage  of  his  own  phrenzied  brain,^'  he  de- 
nounces Mr.  Lawless  in  terms,  not  very  well  becoming  the  <^  dignity  and  the 
decency  of  the  judicial  character^"  for  making  such  monstrous  imputations 
against  him. 

The  first  in  this  congeries  of  absurdities  supposed  to  be  imputed  by  Mr.  Law- 
less is,  thirt  the  re«pM^eflil  assumed,  that  the  word  ^  merctdts  "  meant  <<  gifts." 
Now,  any  man  familiar  with  common  English  and  common  sense,  will  perceive 
it  the  ftrst  glance,  that  Mr.  Lawless  does  not  impute  to  Judse  Peck  anythiiM[ 
Nke  the  opinion,  that  mtrctdes  means  gifts.  It  is  obviously  Mr.  Lawless  hiumfy 
whs  express  this  opinion ;  «id  the  error  he  imputes  to  J  udge  Peck  is,  that  be 
narrowed  it  down,  so  as  to  make  it  mean  a  grant  to  aa  Indian,  a  reward  io  an 
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infonnery  or  a  sale  for  money.  The  next  absurdity  imputed  by  this  speciiSoation, 
to  the  respondent,  as  he  alleges  in  his  answer,  is,  that  he  conceded,  that  the 
ordinance  of  1754  conveyed  to  the  sub-delegates  an  unlimited  power  to  make 
gifts  of  lands  to  any  extent  and  for  any  cause,  and  yet  narrowed  down  this  un- 
limited power  to  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  a  reward  to  an  informer,  or  a  sale  for 
money  !  Now  all  this  is  the  merest  fabrication  of  the  respondent,  for  which  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless.  There  is  no  such 
absurd  contradiction  in  that  article,  as  '^  an  unlimited  power,  limited  by  construc- 
tion." Its  whole  import  is  that  the  word  ^^  taercedds,"  in  the  preamble  of  the 
ordinance,  means  gifts  ;  and  that  Judge  Peck  narrowed  down  the  meaning  of 
that  word,  so  as  to  Umit  the  granting  power  to  a  certain  description  of  gifts,  and 
to  grants  for  money.  And  in  this  imputation,  Mr.  Lawless  is  clearly  sustained 
by  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge. 

6.  The  sixth  specification:  ^^  That  O'Reilly's  regulations  were,  in  their  terms, 
applicable,  or  were  in  fact  appHed  to  or  published  m  Upper  Louisiana."  Here 
we  have  another  of  the  respondent's  wretched  quibbles,  in  order  to  distort  the 
language  of  Mr.  Lawless  mto  a  misrepresentation.  The  argument  had  been 
used  at  the  bar,  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  that  O'Reilly's  reg'hlations  were  not  of 
force  in  Upper  I^uisiana,  not  being  applicable  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  that 
part  of  the  province.  Judge  Peck  decided,  that  they  ^'  were  made  for  the 
whole  province,"  and  insisted  that  their  policy  was  as  applicable  to  the  upper 
as  the  lower  divisions  of  it.  Tet  he  now  gravely  contends  that  he  did  not  say 
the  regulations  were  '^  in  their  terms  "  extended  to  Upper  Louisiana.  I  beg 
to  know  how  they  were  extended  there  at  all,  if  it  were  not  by  their  terms? 
But  Mr.  Lawless  only  ascribes  to  Judge  Peck  the  assumption  that  these  reg- 
ulations '^  were  in  their  terms  applicable,"  or  ^^  were  in  fact  ^>plied  "  to  Upper 
Louisiana.  He  certainly  deciaed  one  or  the  other  of  the  akemative  proposi- 
tions. 

7.  The  seventh  specification:  <^  That  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  have  any 
bearing  on  the  grant  to  Antoine  Soulard,  or  that  such  a  grant  was  contemplated 
by  them."  The  meaning  of  Mr.  Lawless  is  here  wantonly  perverted  by  the 
respondent,  and  he  is  most  absurdly  represented^  as  imputing  it  as  an  assumption 
of  the  Judge,  ^*  that  the  regulations  of  O'Reillv  anOhioriztd  the  grant  to  Soulard," 
the  very  reverse  of  what  is  obviously  intended.  If  the  grant  to  Soulard  were  to 
be  governed  by  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  it  would  be  void ;  and  Mr.  Law« 
less  had  contended  that  this  grant  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  those 
regulations,  or  in  his  own  words,  was  not  contemplated  by  them.  Judge 
Peck  held  the  opposite  opinion,  and  Mr.  Lawless  imputes  nothing  more  to  him^ 
in  the  short  sentence  under  consideration. 

8.  The  eighth  specification  :  '^  That  the  limitation  to  a  league  square  of 
grants  to  new  settlers  in  Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches  (in  8th  arti- 
cle of  O'Reilly's  regulations)  prohibits  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana*'* 
Here  again,  as  in  the  first  specification,  Mr.  Lawless  may  be  liable  to  be  ar- 
raigned before  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction  for  violating  the  rules  ofgranimat- 
icsl propriety  and  elegance.  Judge  Peck  decided  that  as  the  regulations  limijb- 
ed  grantsof  land  to  a  league  square  in  Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches, 
he  saw  no  reason  why — as  ^*  the  regulations  were  intended  for  the  province  at 
large  " — ^grants  of  land  should  be  unlimited  in  Upper  Loubiana.  In  a  word^ 
he  made  a  constructive  limitation  of  the  granting  power  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
which  he  deduced  from  the  limitations  expressly  prescribed  for  other  parts 
of  the  province. 

Now  this,  to  be  sure,  was  not  deciding  that  the  8th  article  (^  the  regulationfi 
e^^essly  prohibited  grants  for  more  than  a  league  square  in  Upper  Louisiana  ; 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  asserting  a  virtual  or  constructive  prohibition  ;  and 
this  is  obviously  what,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  specification,  Mr.  Lawless  in- 
tended. 

13 
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9.  The  ninth  specification  :  ^*  That  the  regulations  of  the  Crovemor  GeiH 
eral)  Gayoso,  dated  9th  September,  1797,  entitled  ^  instructions  to  be  observed 
for  the  sidniission  of  new  settlers,'  prohibit  in  future,  a  grant  for  services,  or 
have  the  effect  of  annulling  that  to  Antoine  Soulard,  whidb  was  made  in  1796, 
and  not  located  or  surveyed  until  1804."  Now,  though  the  respondent  asserts 
that  not  one  word  of  this  specification  is  true,  this  court  will  perceive,  on  com^ 
paring  it  with  the  Opinion,  that  every  word  of  it  is  true.  It  imputes  to  the  Jud^e 
precisely  what  he  decided,  saving  and  excepting  the  Scotch  Irish  use  of' the 
word  '^  prohibit."  The  Judge  decided  that  '^  these  regulations  contiain  provi^ 
sions  not  to  be  reconciled  "  with  a  power  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  make 
this  concession  ;  and  that,  therefore,  his  official  act,  which,  if  it  had  stood 
alone,  would  have  been  regarded  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  power  in  question,  could  not  be  so  regarded,  in  the  f^ce  of  provi- 
sions incompatible  with  it.  The  regulations,  therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  Judge 
Peck,  made  void  a  grant  which  would  have  been  valid  had  they  not  been  in  ex- 
istence. But  he  complains  of  misrepresentation  on  another  point.  Mr.  Law- 
less imputes  to  him  the  assumption,  that  these  regulations,  dated  in  1797,  have 
the  effect  of  annulling  the  grant  to  Soulard,  which  was  made  in  1796.  The 
Judge  unquestionably  did  so  decide,  with  this  exception  only,  that  he  used  the 
term  ''  forfeit"  in  place  of  *^  annul."  And  he  said  expressly, ''  that  the  regula- 
tions are  of  a  date  tubaequent  to  the  concession,  forms  no  reason  why  they  may 
not  impose  duties  on  the  claimant,  and  prescribe  forfeitures  for  a  failure  toper- 
form  those  duties."  Now  I  cannot  perceive  the  difference  between  annulling 
a  grant  and  declaring  it  void  by  forfeiture.  If  the  great  political  doctrine  of 
nullification — ^very  much  discussed  of  late — had  been  at  that  time  agitated. 
Judge  Peck  might  have  had  some  grounds  for  supposing  that  Mr.  Lawless  de- 
signed to  impute  it  to  him.  In  that  view  only,  could  the  difierence  be  materia* 
al.  As  to  the  distinction  which  he  now  makes,  between  the  prospective  and  re- 
troactive operation  of  the  regulations — ^between  ^^  striking  back 'at  the  grant," 
and  striking  forward  at  it — ^between  annulling  it  by  a  back-handed  blow  and  a 
straight-forward  thrust — however  just  that  distinction  may  be, '  it  is  not  to  be 
found  either  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge,  or  in  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless. 

10.  The  tenth  specification  :  '^  That  the  complete  titles  made  by  Gayoso  are 
not  to  be  referred  to,  as  affording  the  construction  made  by  Gayoso  himself^  of 
his  own  regulations." 

14.  The  fourteenth  specification  :  '^  That  the  language  of  Morales  himself, 
in  the  complete  titles  issued  by  him,  on  concessions  made  by  the  Lieutenant 
Grovernor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  anterior  to  the  date  of  his  regulations,  ought  not 
to  be  referred  to,  as  furnishing  the  construction  which  he,  Morales,  put  upon  his 
own  regulations." 

Both  of  these  specifications  are  subject  to  the  very  same  remarks.  Mr. 
Lawless  imputes  it  to  the  Judge  that  he  assumed  that  the  language  and  the 
acts  of  these  officers  were  not  to  be  referred  to  "  05  furnishing  the  canstrueHm 
which  they  themselves  put  upon  their  own  regulations  ; "  and  the  respondent,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  out  a  case  of  misrepresentation,  pretends  to  understand, 
that  he  is  charged  with  having  decided,  that  the  language  and  the  acts  of  these 
officers,  were  not  to  be  referred  to  at  all  for  any  purpose  !  This  sort  of  forc^ 
construction,  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  his  whole 
defence.     It  certainly  needs  no  further  commentary. 

U.  The  eleventh  specification  :  "  That,  although  the  regulations  of  Mo- 
rales were  not  promulgated  as  law,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  the  grantee  in  the  prin- 
cipal case  was  bound  by  these,  inasmuch  as  he  had  notice,  or  must  be  presum- 
ed, fi-om  the  officicial  station  he  held,  to  have  had  notice,  of  their  terms." 

The  respondent,  with  his  accustomed  unfairness,  assumes  that  he  is  charged 
with  admitting  that  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  not  promulgated  ;  whereas 
it  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Lawless  states  a  mere  hypothetical  case.  It  is  pre- 
cisely as  if  he  had  said  *«  that  'even  if^  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  not  pro- 
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mulgatedy  tbe  grantee  is  bound  by  the  notice  which,  from  his  station,  he  roust  be 
presumed  to  have  received."  And  this  is  precisely  what  Judge  Peck  did  ex- 
pressly decide.  His  words  are :  "  In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  argument, 
which  denies  the  force  of  law  to  the  regulations,  for  want  of  publication,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  remark,  that  such  a  publication  is  proved  as  must  have  brought 
them  to  the  knowledge  of  ike  ancestor. ^^  Here  Juage  Peck  evidently  assumes 
the  absurd  position,  that  a  law,  although  not  promulgated  so  as  to  be  binding 
on  the  whole  community,  may  yet  be  rendered  binding  on  a  single  individual, 
by  actual  notice  ! 

12.  The  twelfth  specification:  ^^  That  the  regulations  of  Morales  exclude  all 
belief  that  any  law  existed,  under  which  the  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question 
could  have  been  claimed." 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  spirit  of  Judge  Peck's  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Lawless,  than  the  extraordinary  commentary,  which  he  makes  upon  this 
specification,  in  his  recorded  defence.  ^'  This  (he  says)  is  another  instance  of 
the  suggestion  of  a  falsehood,  by  the  suppression  of  truth."  And  yet  this  hon- 
orable Court  will  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  Mr.  Lawless  uses  the  very  words 
contained  in  the  Opinion.  In  speaking  of  the  regulations  in  question.  Judge 
Peck  says,  '^  This  preamble  excludes  the  presumption  that  other  laws  existed 
by  which  titles  could  be  obtained ;  and  the  regulations  themselveM  exclude  aU 
belief  that  any  law  existed  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could 
hofve  been  claimed,^^  This  is  truly  characteristic  of  a  judicial  tyrant,  predetey- 
miDed  to  condemn  and  punish  the  victim  of  his  vengeance  I 

The  very  words  he  used,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  he  used  them,  are  imputed  to 
him  by  Mr,  Lawless  ;  and  yet  he  denounces  this  as  a  contemptuous  misrepresen- 
tation. In  effect  he  says  to  Mr.  Lawless, ''  How  dare  you,  sir,  with  sacrilegious 
bands,  tear  a  sentence  of  my  Opinion,  from  the  admirable  context ;  and  thereby 
mar  the  symmetry  of  this  beautiful  monument,  which  I  have  erected  to  perpet- 
uate my  fame?  You  have  been  guilty  of  the  insolent  and  outrageous  coo- 
tempt,  of  stating  my  conclusion,  without  stating  abo  the  reasoning  upon  which 
it  was  founded;  and  I  therefore  commit  you  to  prison,  and  suspend  you  from  prac- 
tice ! " 

13.  The  thirteenth  specification  :  ''  That  the  complete  titles  (produced  to 
the  court)  made  by  the  Governor  General,  or  the  Intendant  General,  though 
based  on  incomplete  titles  not  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gay- 
OBo  or  Morales,  afford  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  from  whom  these  incomplete  titles  emanated,  and  must  be  consid- 
ered anomalous  exercises  of  power  in  favor  of  individual  grantees."  The 
assumptions  here  imputed  to  the  Judge,  are  fairly  inferred  from  the  language 
of  his  Opinion.  He  complains,  however,  in  his  defence,  that  he  is  misrepre- 
sented in  this  :  that  whereas  he  admitted  that  the  confirmation  of  incomplete 
titles  w6iM  have  raised  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  if  the  regulations  had  not  contained  provisions  inconsistent  with  suofa 
a  power  ;  Mr.  Lawless  represents  him  as  deciding  that  the  confirmation  of  these 
titles  could  afford  no  inference  at  all,  under  any  circumstances.  Now  Mr.  Law- 
less imputes  to  him  no  such  thing.  He  asserts  nothing  more  than  this: 
^'  Judge  Peck  decided  that  in  the  face  of  the  law  and  the  evidence  before  him^  the  con- 
firmation of  the  incomplete  titles  produced,  afforded  no  inference  in  favor  of  the 
power  claimed  for  the  Lieutenant  Governor."  And  he  certainly  did  so  decide  ; 
and  expressly  referred  the  confirmation  of  the  incomplete  titles  produced  by  the 
Governor  General  to  ^^  a  dispensing  power,  incident  to  the  legislative  depart- 
ment of  every  government." 

I  wiU  now  proceed  to  consider  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  speci- 
fications, together. 

15.  ^'  That  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  or  Lieutenant  Grovemors 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  province  to  the  10th 
Jlijch,  1804,  is  to  be  disregarded,  as  a  proof  of  law  usuge  or  custom  therein  •'' 
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16.  ^'That  the  historical  fact,  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  titles  to  lands,  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regU" 
lations  of  O'Reillj,  Gajoso  or  Morales,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  affords  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles." 

17.  '^  That  the  fact,  that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating  or  located, 
were,  previous  to  the  cession,  treated  and  considered  by  the  government  and 
people  of  Louisiana  as  property,  saleable,  trftnsferable,  and  the  subject  of  in- 
neritance  and  distribution,  ab  inUatatOy  furnishes  no  inference  in  favor  of  those 
titles,  or  of  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cession  or  of  the  law  of 
nations." 

These  three  specifications  are  grouped  together  in  the  answer  of  the  respon* 
dent,  as  utterly  destitute  of  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  truth.  He  says  in  the 
first  place  that  the  facts  they  assume  were  not  proved  ;  yet  this  court  will  per- 
ceive, by  a  reference  to  the  documents,  that  they  were  all  proved— or  at  anj 
rate,  evidence  offered  to  establish  them.  But  the  Judge  contends  that  the  spe- 
cifications are  false,  because  he  said  nothing  about  those  facts,  whether  thej 
were  proved  or  not.  This  is  precisely  the  ground  of  the  charge  made  by  Mr. 
Lawless,  and  fornishes  me  with  a  proper  occasion  for  vindicating  his  use  of  the 
term  ^^  assumption  "  at  which  Judge  Peck's  hypercritical  acuteness  has  been  so 
deeply  offended. 

Mr.  Lawless  established — as  he  supposed  conclusively — the  uniform  practice 
mentioned  in  the  fifteenth  specification,  and  the  historical  facts  mentioned  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth.  Yet  Judge  Peck,  without  pretending  that  the 
evidence  was  not  sufficiently  made  out,  pronounced  a  decision,  which  neces- 
sarily involved  the  assumption,  that  these  facts  afforded  no  inference  in  favor  of 
the  legality  of  the  titles  in  question.  This  is  precisely  the  case  which  most 
strictly  authorizes  the  use  of  the  offensive  word  *^  assumption."  The  Judge 
does  not  say  the  facts  are  irrelative  or  unimportant,  but  he  decides  precisely  as 
if  they  did  not  exist,  and  therefore  aasumea  it.  To  illustrate  my  view  of  this 
matter  :  a  man  is  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder  ;  he  proves  that  he  killed 
his  adversary  in  necessary  self-defence  ;  the  judge,  without  saying  a  word  about 
the  justifying  cause  of  the  homicide,  instructs  the  jury  that  it  is  a  clear  case  of 
murder.  I  beg  Judge  Peck  or  his  counsel  to  inform  me,  whether  such  a  judge 
might  not  be  truly  told  that  he  had  assumed  that  necessary  self^efence  was  no 
excuse  for  homicide,  though  he  had  said  nothing  about  it? 

IS.  I  come  now  to  the  last  specification :  ''  That  the  laws  of  Congress  here- 
tofore passed,  in  favor  of  incomplete  titles,  furnish  no  argument  or  protecting 
principle  in  favor  of  those  titles  of  a  precisely  similar  character  which  remain 
unconfirmed." 

Here  Judge  Peck  again  resorts  to  the  artifice  of  making  Mr.  Lawless  impute  to 
him  an  opinion,  which  Mr.  Lawless  only  asserts  himself,  llu  Judge  had  decided 
that  the  acts  of  Congress,  theretofore  passed,  in  favor  of  incomplete  titles,  af- 
forded no  argument  or  protecting  principle  in  favor  of  Soulard's  case,  or  of  any 
such  cases.  Mr,  Lawless  had  contended  that  these  cases  were  ^'  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  character  "  with  those  confirmed  under  the  said  acts  of  Con- 
frress.  And  in  this  specification,  every  man  of  common  sense  will  perceive, 
thi^  he  does  not  mean  to  charge  Judge  Peck  with  the  sross  absurdity  of  de- 
ciding that  the  acts  of  Congress  afforded  no  protecting  pnnciple  for  these  cases 
at  issue,  and  of  admitting  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  of  a  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  in  favor  of  which  these  acts  were  passed.  Yet  this  is  the 
construction  of  Judge  Peck  ;  being  the  only  one  by  which  he  could  pervert  the 
Statement  of  Mr.  Lawless  into  a  misrepresentation. 

Such,  then,  Mr.  President^ — to  retort  his  own  language— <^  is  the  fiirrago  of 
nonsense  and  absurdity  "  which  this  Judge  '<  has  been  i^le  to  extract "  from  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Lawless ;  a  publication  perfectly  respectfiil  in  its  terms,  and 
throughout  substantially  correct  in  its  representations.  It  was,  till  recently, 
the  practice  in  Sooth  Carolina,  to  carry  up  cases  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  by  a 
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sort  of  informal  bill  of  exceptions,  which  was  made  out  by  the  attorney,  and  not 
examined  or  signed  by  the  presiding  judge,  who  always  sat  in  the  Appeal  Court. 
This  bill  of  exceptions  consisted  of  a  statement  of  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the 
points  decided,  and  concluded  by  stating  the  grounds  of  appeal,  or  in  other 
words,  the  errors  imputed  to  the  judge.  And  I  declare,  that  in  the  course  of 
my  practice,  I  have  seldom  seen  a  statement  of  this  kind,  which  exhibited  the 
conclusioQB  or  assumptions  of  the  court  more  fairly  and  correctly  than  Mr. 
Lawless  has  presented  the  assumptions  of  Judge  Feck  in  the  article  signed 
'^  A  Citizen  ; "  and  I  am  sure  I  have  seen  hundreds,  where  the  opinion  of  the 
presiding  judges  were  much  less  fairly  stated.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is 
hardly  practicable,  that  a  lawyer  who  believes  a  judge  to  have  erred,  and  who 
sits  down  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  his  errors,  would  exhibit  his  opinions 
in  the  aspect,  and  with  the  lights  and  shades,  that  would  be  best  calculated  to 
show  off  those  opinions  to  the  best  advantage.  We  must  make  some  allowance 
for  the  diversity  of  the  human  mind,  and  for  the  opposite  views  in  which  the 
sobject  is  contemplated.  Even  in  debate,  in  this  or  the  other  Hall,  we  every 
day  witness  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  debater  to  state  the  argument  of  an  opponent 
with  precise  accuracy,  even  where  it  has  been  delivered  only  a  few  momenta 
before. 

Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  making  out  a  case  of  actual  misrepresentation,  Judge 
Peck  takes  the  ridiculous  pound,  that  Mr.  Lawless  is  responsible  for  the  erro* 
neous  impressions  his  publication  may  make  upon  those  who  are  entirely  igno- 
rant of  the  subject,  ana  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  examine  it.  Now  I  think  it 
must  be  apparent  from  the  analysis  I  have  presented,  that  there  is  nothing  upoik 
the  face  of  that  publication,  from  which  a  man,  unacquainted  with  the  matter, 
could  decide  whether  Judge  Peck  or  Mr.  Lawless  was  in  error  :  of  course,  it 
could  not  strike  such  a  reader,  that  Judge  Peck  is  charged  with  an  absurdity. 
But,  surely,  Mr.  Lawless  is  not  to  be  responsible  for  the  ignorance  of  his  readers. 

Suppose  he  had  been  indicted  for  a  libel ;  how  would  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  his  publication  have  been  made  out  before  a  jury  ?  By  keeping  them  in  pro* 
found  ignorance  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  and  the  evidence  in  the  case  ? 
Certainly  not.  The  Opinion  and  the  publication  would  have  been  both  submit* 
ted  to  the  jury,  with  all  the  law  and  evidence  ;  and  the  fact  of  truth  or  falsehood, 
would  have  been  the  result  of  a  careful  examination  and  comparison.  No  one, 
after  such  examination  and  comparison,  could  fail  to  perceive  that  every  speci- 
fication in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  is  true,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  in* 
tended  to  be  understood. 

And  now,  that  this  court  may  have  an  entire  view  of  this  offensive  publication, 
I  beg  that  it  may  be  read  by  the  Secretary. 

[Here  the  Secretary  read  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless.] 

Such,  may  it  please  the  court,  is  the  mild  and  respectful  statement  in  refer*' 
ence  to  the  published  Opinion  of  a  Federal  Judge,  for  which  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  has  been  sentenced,  without  trial,  to  an  ignominious  punishment 
and  subjected  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  most  grievous  character  !  There  is  not  a 
single  word  of  censure  in  the  whole  article.  It  professes  to  point  out  errors 
which  the  writer  very  modestly  says,  *^  he  thinks  he  has  discovered  "  in  the  pub- 
lished Opinion  of  Judge  Peck  ;  and  it  is  confined  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the 
conclusions  of  that  Opinion. 

This  court  will  form  its  own  estimate  of  the  jealous  and  arbitrary  character  of 
a  judge,  who  can  discover  a  hidden  sneer  or  a  disguised  sarcasm  in  almost  eve- 
ry sentence  of  this  most  inoffensive  publication ;  and  I  confidently  appeal  to 
every  member  of  this  court  to  say,  whether  it  does  not  q>ppear  from  the  very 
&ce  of  the  documents  that  the  respondent  has  been  guilty  of  a  wanton,  unpro* 
voked  and  outrageous  act  of  judicial  tyranny,  which  calls  aloud  for  exemplary 
punishment? 

I  want  no  stronger  proof  of  the  vindictive  spirit  by  which  he  has  been  ai^u- 
ated  throughout  this  proceeding,  than  that  whidi  is  fiixnished  by  the  written  de- 
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fence  he  has  made  before  this  court.  Such  a  defence,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
never  before  appeared  on  the  records  of  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment.  What 
is  it,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  but  one  unbroken  tissue  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  perversion,  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless,  and  one  unin* 
terrupted  stream  of  denunciation  and  calumny  against  the  writer,  wholly  unbe* 
fitting  either  the  ^^  dignity  or  the  decency  of  the  judicial  character,"  of  which 
the  respondent  talks  so  much  and  seems  to  know  so  little  ?  It  would  really  ap- 
pear, from  reading  the  defence,  that  Judge  Peck  and  Mr.  Lawless  had  changed 
positions;  that  the  formerj  instead  of  being  upon  his  trial  for  a  high  misdemeanor, 
was  the  accuser  of  Mr.  Lawless.  Even  in  this  character,  what  he  has  here 
presented  as  his  defence,  would  be  regarded  as  a  harsh  and  undignified  and 
uncandid  opening  of  a  pi*osecution  against  Mr.  Lawless. 

No  impartial  man  can  fail  to  perceive,  that  Judge  Peck  has  misrepresented 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless,  much  more  than  Mr.  Lawless  misrepresented  the 
opinion  of  the  Judge  ;  and  he  has  seasoned  his  misrepresentations  with  eveiy 
disparaging  epithet  which  his  invention  xcould  suggest.  The  same  spirit  oi 
revenge — proceeding  from  the  wounded  vanity  of  a  weak  and  arrogant  pre- 
tender— which  sentenced  Mr.  Lawless  to  an  unjust  and  lawless  punishment,  14H 
pears  to  be  still  unappeased. 

If  Mr.  Lawless  were  the  Judge,  and  Judge  Peck  the  Attorney;  if  the  article 
signed  "  A  Citizen  "  were  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  the  defence  of  the  re- 
spondent the  commentary  of  that  attorney.  Heaven  defend  the  respondent  from 
the  excited  wrath  of  his  judge  and  accuser,  if  governed  by  the  principles  bj 
which  he  has  judged  Mr.  Lawless. 

I  now  beg  leave  to  present,  for  the  consideration  of  this  High  Court  of  Im* 
peachment,  some  considerations,  tending  to  show  the  dangerous  and  alarming 
nature  of  the  precedent  that  would  be  established  by  the  acquittal  of  the  res- 
pondent. He  has  violated  the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  most  pernicious  of 
all  the  modes  in  which  that  sacred  and  inestimable  privilege  can  be  assailed-^- 
prostituting  the  forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  and  the  authority  of  his  official 
station,  to  the  purpose  of  inflicting  an  unlawful,  unjust  and  vindictive  punish- 
ment, upon  Mr.  Lawless,  for  daring  to  question  his  judicial  infallihilttj  before 
the  very  tribunal,  to  whom  he  (the  respondent)  himself  had  appealed  by  pub- 
lishing his  Opinion.  He  has  violated  the  equally  sacred  and  inestimable  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  in  the  arbitrary  and  lawless  usurpation  of  the  power  to'decide 
both  upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  in  a  case,  where,  if  he  had  possessed  a  particle 
of  judicial  delicacy  or  '^  decency,"  he  would  not  even  have  presided  as  a  judge, 
supposing  the  case  to  have  been  tried  by  a  jury. 

But  we  are  told  by  the  respondent  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  stale  topic 
of  declamation,  the  '^  decaniatum  "  of  libellers,  in  all  ages  ;  and  contemptuously 
passes  it  over  as  if  it  were  a  mere  idle  theme  for  babbling  demagogues,  and 
wholly  unworthy  of  the  grave  and  solenm  consideration  of  this  tribunal.  May 
it  please  the  court,  I  hope  that  I  may  not  live  to  see  the  day,  when  the  liberty 
of  the  press  shall  be  scouted  and  sneered  out  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
by  a  vain  and  arrogant  pretender  to  judicial  infallibility — ^a  mere  upstart  in  office 
bewildered  by  the  worst  examples  of  the  English  Bench  and  by  the  merest 
smattering  o(the  common  law.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  extraordinary  con- 
trast, if  almost  at  the  moment  that  the  people  of  ^l^rance  are  driving  an  hereditary 
monarch  from  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  for  invading  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
a  petty  jud^e  of  the  United  States  should  be  permitted  to  commit  a  similar  out- 
rage, with  impunity,  in  this  boasted  land  of  liberty,  and  then  audaciously  at- 
tempt— even  before  this  august  tribunal — ^to  throw  ridicule  on  the  sacred  privi- 
lege he  had  thus  inyaded. 

If  it  shall  be  now  decided  that  a  federal  judge,  of  whatever  degree,  may  pun- 
ish in  this  summary  and  arbitrary  manner  every  person  who  dares  to  inveathr 
gate  and  censure  his  public  conduct,  it  will  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  per- 
nicious consequences  that  may  flow  from  the  precedent.    The  president  of  the 
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Uhited  States — ^the  Vice  President — the  members  of  the  Cabinet — ^the  mem« 
hers  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  are  all  public  function- 
aries, whose  conduct  is  assuredly  as  much  entitled  to  be  protected  from  pub- 
lic scrutiny  as  that  of  a  district  judge  of  the  United  States.     And  yet  every  one 
would  admit  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  would  be  an  empty  sound,  if  these  func- 
tionaries should  be  permitted  to  assume  the  power  which  has  been  exercised  by 
the  respondent.     In  the  violent  contests  of  party,  and  in  th^  freedom  which 
always  characterizes  the  scrutiny  of  the  press  into  the  character  and  conduct 
of  public  men,  what  editor  in  the  United  States  could  repose  for  a  moment  in 
safety  ?     At  this  very  instant,  there  is  not  probably  an  editor  of  any  prominence 
in  the  United  States,  of  any  party,  who  would  not  be  incarcerated  m  the  walls 
of  some  miserable  state-prison,  if  the  doctrines  of  Judge  Peck  were  fairly  and 
fblly  carried  out  to  their  ultimate  consequences.     Every  justice  of  the  peace, 
clothed  with  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  would  be  armed  with  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  sending  to  prison,  without  trial,  any  citizen  who  dared  to  ex- 
pose, through  the  public  press,  his  folly  or  his  wickedness.     And  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  great  facility  witlT  which  these  inferior  magistrates  might  be 
indefinitely  multiplied  throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  still  greater  facility, 
with  which — by  means  of  constructive  contempts — ^they  could  torture  every 
assault  upon  the  minions  of  power  into  a  contempt  of  their  own  authority — ^it 
roust  be  apparent  to  every  member  of  this  enlightened  court,  that  the  precedent 
which  would  be  established,  by  the  acquittal  of  this  respondent,  would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  dangerous  to  one  of  the  most  sacred  and  invaluable  privileges 
of  a  free  people. 

We  have  so  long  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  free  press,  that  we  seem  to  be 
more  disposed  to  censure  its  unavoidable  excesses  than  to  appreciate  its  vast 
and  inestimable  advantages.  However  it  may  be  thrown  into  ridicule,  by  those 
who  are  clothed  with  '^  a  little  petty  brief  authority,"  it  will  stiU  continue  to  be  re- 
garded here,  as  it  has  been  regarded  in  every  firee  country,  as  the  indispensable 
■safegnard  of  public  liberty.  Even  Hume,  the  apologist  of  the  Stewarts,  admit- 
ted that  no  people  could  long  preserve  their  liberty  who  did  not  enjoy  a  free 
press;  and  tha^no  people  could  be  long  retained  in  a  state  of  slavery,  who  did 
enjoy  that  blessing.  He  deliberately  expresses  the  opinion — in  the  calmness 
of  philosophical  speculation — ^that  it  was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the,  freedom 
of  the  press  that  the  people  of  England  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  freedom  in  his 
time  than  they  did  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  that  with  a  free  press, 
eyen  the  subjects  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  would  soon  cease  to  be  slaves. 

But  not  only  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  have  been 
violated  by  the  respondent,  but  every  privilege  that  goes  to  constitute  the  free- 
dom of  the  citizen.  If  such  things  may  be  done  with  impunity,  what  security 
has  any  citizen  for  the  enjoyment  of  his  liberty?  A  wise  man  of  antiquity— one 
of  the  seven  so  celebrated  in  Greece — ^when  asked  what  was  the  best  possible 
form  of  government,  answered,  ^^  that  in  which  an  injury  done  to  the  humblest 
citizen,  is  regarded  and  punished  as  an  injury  done  to  the  whole  communitv." 
This  single  remark  was  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  secure  to  him  the  appella- 
tion by  which  he  was  distinguished.  If,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  this  political  apoph- 
thegm, every  citizen  of  the  United  States  should  judge  of  the  case  of  Mr.  Xaw- 
less  as  if  it  were  his  own,  how  unanimous  and  indignant  would  be  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  pronounced  against  the  respondent,  by  the  American  people  ? 
Mr.  Lawless  is  an  Irishman,  and  it  is  said,  of  high  and  excitable  passions.  If 
so,  he  must  have  exhibited  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  philosophical  forbear- 
ance in  this  affair  with  Judge  Peck.  For  myself,  I  think  I  could  not,  and  I 
most  assuredly  should  not  have  exhibited  so  much.  If  I  had  been  thus  made 
the  victim  of  judicial  vengeance  and  judicial  tyranny  ;  if  I  had  been  sentenced 
to  an  ignominious  punishment,  by  an  act  of  flagrant  usurpation,  and  reviled  and 
calunmiated  as  Mr.  Lawless  was,  by  the  tyrant  who  pronounced  ^^®  J***J[*^ 
and  iniquitous  sentence,  I  should  have  been  ahnost  irresistibly  impelled,  t)y  uie 
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hiffhest  impulses  of  my  nature,  to  drag  the  judicial  monster  from  the  seat  he  dis- 
sraced,  as  Virginius  dragged  the  tyrant  Appius  from  the  throne  he  had  polluted. 
I,  therefore,  caU  upon  the  members  of  this  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  as  they 
regard  the  most  sacred  rights  of  the  citizen,  and  as  they  regard  the  digmty,  re- 
spectability and  authority  of  the  judiciary,  without  which  those  rights  cannot  be 
preserved,  to  make  an  example  of  this  high-handed  offender,  which  wiU  at  the 
same  time  secure  the  rights  he  has  violated,  and  rescue  from  general  odium 
the  authority  he  has  so  grossly  prostituted. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  one  of  the  managers,  offered  and  read  in  evidence, 

1.  Exhibit  A,  annexed  to  the  Respondent's  answer,  beginning  at  page  33. 

2.  Bond  of  M.  P.  Leduc.  ,t  .    ^  «  «.    v 

3.  Record  of  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  the  United  States  «».  StepheD 

W.  Foreman,  for  a  contempt.  ^  »      ,        /. 

4.  Record  of  same  court,  United  States  V9.  Luke  E.  Lawless,  for  a  contempt 
6.  Record  of  St.  Louis  Circuit  Court  on  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  at  the 

application  of  Luke  E.  Lawless. 
The  court  then  ai^oumed  to  12  o'clock  tomorrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  vs,  Jameb  H.  Peck. 

Wednesday,  December  ^y  1830. 

The  court  having  been  opened  by  proclamation,  the  managers  attended. 

James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

At  the  request  of  the  managers,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  15th  Rule  was  ad- 

ministered  to 

LUKE  E.  LAWLESS. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  Mr.  Lawless'  being  sworn,  requested  the  witness  to  de- 
tail to  i\ie  court  the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  earliest  stage^  so  far  as  his 
memory  served  him. 

Mr.  Lawless  then  proceeded,  to  the  following  purport : — 

Among  the  Land  claims  submitted  to  the  Distnct  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  of  Missouri,  under  the  Act  of  Congress  of  the  26th   May, ' 
1824,  was  that  of  Antoine  Soulard,  for  the  confirmation  of  a  grant  made  to  hun 
by  the  government  of  Upper  Louisiana,  of  10,000  arpents  of  land. 

The  cause  was  argued  by  the  witness  (Mr.  L.)  on  behalf  of  the  claimant,  on 
a  general  demurrer  filed  by  the  District  Attorney,  at  the  first  session  of  the 
court  held  in  November,  1824  ;  the  substance  of  the  witness's  argument  was 
afterwards  printed  and  published,  in  pamphlet  form^  and  a  copy  of  it  was,  at  the 
request  of  Judge  Peck,  handed  to  him,  and  was,  as  he  himself  stated  to  the 
witness,  more  than  once  read  to  him.  After  the  argument  on  the  demurrer 
was  concluded,  the  demurrer  was,  by  consent,  withdrawn  by  the  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States,  and  an  answer  filed  to  the  petition  ;  an  issue  of  fact 
was  then  directed  by  the  Judge,  to  try  whether  such  concession  was  made  to 
Antoine  Soulard,  as  in  the  petition  was  alleged.  This  issue  was  found  for  the 
petitioner,  and  the  cause  was  then  set  down  for  hearing  on  the  pleadings,  proof, 
and  general  merits. 

•  In  March,  1825,  the  case  was  finally  heard,  and,  on  that  occasion,  the  witness 
(Mr.  L.)  made  another  argument,  more  elaborate  and  dcvelooed,  than  the  first, 
on  behalf  of  the  petitioners.  The  court  took  the  case  under  advisement,  and  ad- 
journed to  November,  1 825.  Shortly  after  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  the  witness  left 
the  State  of  Missouri,  and  did  not  return  until  the  month  of  July  of  the  same  year, 
and  again  left  the  State  in  September,  and  did  not  return  until  the  beginning  of 
December  following.    On  his  return,  the  witness  was  infonaed^  that,  at  the 
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November  session  preceding,  tho  court  had  deKTered  its  opinion  adverse  to  the 
claim  of  the  petitioner,  and  had  continued  the  case  until  the  fourth  Monday  of  De- 
cember, in  order  that  the  witness,  who  was  leading  counsel,  should  be  present 
when  the  record  was  made  up,  and  the  final  decree  regularly  entered,  on  the 
fourth  Monday  of  December.  The  final  decree  was  accordingly  entered  ;  an  ap- 
peal prayed  and  granted  ;  an  appeal  bond  approved,  and  the  case  then  removed 
from  Judge  Peck's  jurisdiction  to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  it  now  is  under  consideration.  The  witness  heard  no  more  of 
Judge  Peck's  proceedings  or  opinions  in  the  matter,  until  the  8th  March, 
1826  ;  when  the  witness,  for  the  first  time,  saw  in  the  JliRssouri  Republicanf  a 
newspaper  printed  at  St.  Louis,  an  article  headed  ^^  Feck  Judge,"  purporting  to 
be  an  Opinion  of  the  Court,  or  argument  of  Judge  Peck,  in  support  and  justifica- 
tion of  the  final  decree,  pronounced  by  him,  as  before  stated,  and  entered  on  the 
record  against  the  petitioners  in  the  case  of  James  6.  Soulard  and  others  v$.  the 
United  States.  On  reading  the  argument  or  Opinion,  the  witness  thought  that 
he  discovered  in  it  several  erroneous  positions,  in  fact  and  in  doctrine,  which 
were  calculated  to  produce  an  injurious  effect  on  public  opinion,  not  only  as  re- 
spectedthe  claim  in  question,  but  all  the  other  claims  depending  or  founded  on  in- 
complete French  or  Spanish  titles.  The  witness  found  that  this  Opinion  had  pro- 
duced a  great  sensation  amongst  those  of  his  clients  and  others  interested  in  the 
unconfirmed  land  claims,  and  had  much  diminished  their  hope  of  having  thern^ 
confirmed.  The  Opinion  seemed  calculated  to  effect  a  depreciation  of  the  value" 
of  unconfirmed  land,  and  to  expose  the  proprietors  of  those  claims  to  the  danger 
of  becoming  the  prey  of  speculators,  who  might  then  avail  themselves  of  their 
alarm.  The  witness,  too,  when  he  ejuunined  the  argument,  found,  that  in  the 
very  outset  of  it,  the  Judge  by  no  means  advanced  his  propositions  with  con- 
fidence, but,  on  tho  contrary,  treated  the  subject  under  discussion  as  new  to 
him — ^fuU  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  and  as  a  labyrinth  through  which  he  wan- 
dered without  a  light  or  a  clue  to  guide  him  :  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Opinion  the  Judge  seemed  to  invite  further  discussion.  The  witness,  consid- 
ering all  thi0-.-aDd  further,  believing  that  not  only  in  his  character  of  counsel, 
hot  cdso  in  that  of  a  private  citizen,  he  bad  an  undoubted  right  to  point  out, 
through  the  medium  of  a  public  journal,  the  errors  which  he  saw,  or  believed 
that  he  saw,  in  the  argument  of  Judge  Peck,  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  the 
article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  which  was,  at  his  request,  published  in  the  Si. 
XfOtns  Enquirer y  of  the  8th  of  April,  1826. 

Some  days  after  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen  "  was  published.  Judge  Peck 
held  a  court  under  the  Act  of  1824.  The  witness  appeared  in  bis  place  as  coun- 
sel at  the  sitting  of  the  court.  The  Judge,  soon  after  the  court  was  opened, 
pulled  a  newspaper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with  some  emotion,  as  it  appeared  to 
the  witness,  stated  thai  it  was  the  Missouri  Jidoocate  and  St.  Louts  tkiquirer — 
and,  addressinc  himself  either  to  tho  District  Attorney,  or  generally  to  the  per- 
sons present,  (the  witness  wa^  not  certain  to  which,)  demanded  if  anybody 
could  inform  him  who  was  the  editor  of  that  paper  ?  The  witness  supposed, 
from  Judge  Peck's  manner,  that  the  article  signed  "  A  Citizen,"  in  that  paper, 
was  the  object  he  had  in  view,  and  therefore,  wishing  to  facilitate  as  much  aa 
possible  any  proceeding  with  reference  to  it,  he  stated  that  he  knew  who  was 
the  editor  :  that  one  Stephen  W.  Foreman,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  edited  the 
Missouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Enquirer.  Judge  Peck  then  proposed  that 
the  witness  should  make  an  affidavit  of  the  fact,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
the  Judge  thereupon  instantly  dictated  to  his  clerk  a  rule  on  Foreman,  to  show 
cause,  on  the  next  morning,  why  he  should  not  be  attached  for  publishing  the  ar- 
ticle signed  '<  A  Citizen." 

'  The  order  was  served  on  Foreman,  who  appeared  on  the  next  morning  before 
Judge  Peck,  attended  by  the  witness  as  his  counsel.  The  witness,  as  author  of 
the  article,  felt  it  his  duty  to  act  voluntarily  as  Counsel  for  the  editor,  whom  he 
strenuously  urged  to  avail  himself  of  the  occasion  to  vindicate  the  liberty  of  the 
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press,  and  rather  to  submit  to  any  punishment  that  Judge  Peck  should  infiicf 
upon  him,  than  surrender  his  right  to  what  the  witness  4eemed  the  exercise  of 
usurped  power. 

The  witness  defended  the  editor  on  all  the  grounds,  and  by  all  the  arguments 
and  authorities,  that  suggested  themselves.  He  contended  that  the  article 
signed  "  A  Citizen  "  was  true  intrinsically  and  in  substance— was  decorous  and 
respectful  in  form,  and  indicated  no  intention  whatever,  such  as  the  rule  attri- 
buted to  it.  The  witness  also  declared  that  no  contempt  was  ever  intended  to 
be  committed  by  it.  In  demonstrating  the  truth  of  the  article,  the  witness  com- 
pared it  with  the  Opinion  published  in  the  Republican  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  hum- 
ble abilities  of  the  witness  enabled  him,  vindicated  the  article  on  the  same  grounds 
(with  one  or  two  obvious  exceptions)  taken  by  the  honorable  manager  who  open- 
ed the  impeachment.  The  witness  then  contended  that,  admitting  the  article  to 
be  as  charged  in  the  rule,  a  false  statement  tending  to  bring  odium  on  the  cooit 
-—admitting  it  to  be  a  malicious  libel  from  beginning  to  end— the  court  had  no  ju- 
risdiction of  it  as  a  contempt ;  that  it  was  punishable  only  as  an  ordinary  ofience, 
for  which  the  editor  should  be  indicted  and  tried  by  a  jury  of  bis  fellow  citizens. 
The  witness  sustained  these  positions  by  all  the  arguments  and  authorities  that 
occurred  to  him,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geyer,  who  also  volunteered  his  ser- 
vices in  favor  of  the  editor.  After  the  witness  had  concluded  his  argument,  he 
retired  from  the  court ;  and  when  he  returned  he  found  Judge  Peck  about  to 
make  the  rule  absolute  against  the  editor.  The  witness  then  assented  to  -the 
editor's  naming  to  the  court  the  authof'  of  the  article,  which  was  doneby  the 
editor,  who,  after  answering  certain  interrogatories  put  to  him  by  Judge  Peck, 
was  discharged.  The  witness  was  induced  to  assent  to  his  being  delivered  up 
as  the  author  by  the  consideration  that  Judge  Peck  manifestly  pointed  to  the 
witness,  during  his  defence  of  the  editor,  as  the  author  of  the  article,  and  seemed 
to  address  to  him  as  author,  and  not  as  counsel,  the  acrimonious  and  impassioned 
observations  which  he  thought  proper  from  time  to  time  to  make  use  of.  The 
witness  also  was  of  opinion  that  not  only  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  divers  other 
rights  not  much  less  precious' and  important,  would  be  violated  by  this  judicial 
proceeding,  directed  against  the  witness  ;  and  therefore  the  more  willingly  pre- 
sented himself  to  perform  what  he  deemed  a  sacred  duty  to  himself  and  his  fol- 
low citizens. 

The  rule  against  the  editor  having  been  discharged,  a  rule  was  then  made 
upon  the  witness,  ordering  him  to  show  cause,  forthwith,  why  an  attach- 
ment should  not  issue  against  him  for  the  false  and  malicious  statements  con- 
tained in  the  article,  and  also  why  he  should  not  be  suspended  from  practice  in 
Judge  Peck's  court,  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  therein.  For  the  terms  and 
tone  of  this  rule,  the  witness  begged  leave  to  refer  the  court  to  the  rule  itself, 
as  already  given  in  evidence.  On  this  rule  the  witness  appeared  by  his  coun- 
sel, who,  proceeding  to  defend  him  upon  the  truth  and  intrinsic  merits  of  the  ar- 
ticle, was  stopped  by  Judge  Peck,  who  intimated  that  no  argument  or  observa- 
tion would  be  permitted  by  him  on  that  part  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  he, 
Judge  Peck,  on  the  arguments  of  the  rule  against  the  editor,  had  already  deci- 
ded that  the  article. was  untrue  and  malicious.  The  counsel  for  the  witness 
then  argued  against  the  rule  on  the  following  legal  grounds,  to  wit  : — First,  that 
supposing  the  article  false  and  malicioils,  and  everything  that  it  was  by  the  rule 
described  to  be  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  was  not  legally  a  contempt  of  court, 
to  be  punished  by  the  summary  exercise  of  Judge  Peck's  judicial  power  •,  but 
was,  at  most,  a  libel,  to  be  prosecuted  and  punished  in*  the  ordinary  way.  M. 
That,  supposing  the  article  to  be  a  contempt,  the  Judge  had  no  rigiit  or  lenl 
authority  to  punish  the  witness  by  suspending  him  from  his  practice  andfunctioxi 
as  attorney  and  counsellor  of  his  court.  Those  grounds  of  defence  were  aigiied 
elaborately,  and  sustained  by  all  the  reason  and  authorities  which  suggested 
themselves  to  witness's  counsel — ^they  were,  however,  urged  in  vain.  Judge 
Peck  overruled  them  all,  and  made  the  rule  for  the  attachiQent  absolute  against 
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the  witnefls.  On  mdcing  the  rule  absolute^  Judge  Peck  thought  proper  to  en- 
ter into  an  examination  or  argument  on  the  merits  of  the  article,  and  for  that 
purpose  had  it  read  to  him  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  commented  at  large 
on  each  of  them.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Judge  Peck,  in  an  impassioned 
tone,  and  with  much  vehemence  of  manner,  indulged  in  the  use  of  various  epi- 
thets which  the  witness  understood  as  directed  against  him  personally,  and  which 
he  felt  to  be  insulting  and  offensive  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  The  witness 
listened  for  about  half  an  hour  to  this  harangue,  which  seemed  to  increase  in 
virulence  as  it  proceeded.  At  length,  fearing  that  he  might,  if  he  remained  any 
longer  under  the  excitement  of  Judge  Peck's  language,  be  betrayed  into  some 
expression  or  even  gesture,  that  might  be  seized  upon  as  a  new  pretext  for  pun- 
ishing him  for  contempt,  the  witness  rose  and  left  the  court.  Before  he  did  so, 
he  a£ed  a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  who  was  seated  on  his  right,  (Henry  S.  Geyer) 
whether  he  considered  the  act  of  the  witness  in  leaving  the  court  while  the 
Judge  was  so  speaking,  could  be  deemed  contemptuous  or  improper  ;  to  which 
Mr.  Greyer  replied  that  he  saw  nothing  improper  in  his  leaving  the  court  under 
such  circumstances,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  under  any  obligation 
to  remain  there  to  hear  himself  abused. 

From  Judge  Peck's  court  the  witness  went  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  coun- 
ty of  St.  Louis,  which  was  then  in  session,  and  before  which  a  cause  was  on 
trial  of  considerable  importance,  (some  twenty  negro  slaves  depending  on  the 
final  decision  of  it,)  and  m  which  the  witness  was  leading  counsel  for  the  defend- 
ant. Mr.  Peter  Chouteau,  sen.  of  St.  Iiouis. 

The  witness  remained  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  about  two  hours,  and  until  be 
was  notified  by  the  Marshal  that  an  attachment  had  been  issued  against  him  by 
Judge  Peck,  and  that  his  presence  was  forthwith  required  in  the  I^istrict  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  witness,  on  presenting  himself  to  Judge  Peck,  was  informed  that  as  he  was 
now  in  custody  under  the  attachment,  he,  the  witness,  had  a  right  to  require 
that  interrogatories  should  be  put  to  him  for  the  purpose,  as  witness  understood, 
of  enabling  him,  the  witness,  to  purge  himself  of  a  contempt.  To  which  intima- 
tion the  witness  replied  that  he  did  not  require  any  interrogatories  to  be  pro- 
pounded to  him,  and  that  if  they  were  so  propounded,  he  would  not  answer 
them.  The  Judge  then  dictated  an  order  for  the  commitment  of  the  witness  to 
prison  for  the  space  of  twenty  four  hours,  and  that  he  should  be  suspended  from 
practising  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at  law  in  his  court  for  eighteen  calendar 
months  from  that  day.  The  witness,  for  the  precise  terms  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  rules  and  orders  made  by  Judge  Peck,  begged  leave  to  refer  the 
court  to  the  rules  themselves,  as  given  in  evidence.  A  copy  of  the  order  of 
commitment  having  been  handed  to  the  Marshal,  the  witness  was  forthwith  con- 
ducted to  the  common  jail  of  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  and  there  locked  up  in  a 
grated  and  empty  room,  in  which  felons  and  malefactors  are  frequently  incarce- 
rated. Two  gentlemen  of  St.  Louis,  actuated  by  a  friendly  feeling,  accompa- 
nied the  witness  to  the  jail,  and  were  locked  up  along  with  him.  The  witness  af- 
ter some  time  requested  the  deputy  jailer  to  show  him  the  order  of  commitment, 
and  having  examined  it,  determined  on  addressing  himself  to  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  then  in  session,  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The 
witness  accordingly  forthwith  prepared  a  petition,  and  had  it  presented  to  the 
Judge,  who  granted  the  writ,  requiring  the  sheriff  and  jailer  of  the  county  to 
bring  the  witness  before  him  with  the  cause  of  his  detention.  The  witness  was 
accordingly  brought  before  the  Circuit  Court  about  three  or  four  hours  after  he 
was  committed,  and  was,  after  a  short  discussion  on  the  character  of  the  com- 
mittal and  the  cause  of  detention,  discharged  by  the  Judge  from  further  confine- 
menty  on  the  ffround  that  the  paper  purporting  to  be  a  commitment  was  not  au- 
thenticated. The  witness  then  returned  to  his  family,  and  did  not  afterwards 
hear  from  Judge  Peck  on  the  subject. 

The  witness  here  declared  that  he  had  detailed  all  that  he  recollected  toucu- 
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ing  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck  towards  him,  and  which  seemed  to  relate  to  the 
chaige  before  the  court. 

The  examination  of  the  witness  was  then  taken  up  (or  some  time  longer  by 
Mr.  Buchanan,  with  the  view  of  further  elucidating  parts  of  the  foregoing  evi- 
dence ;  this  done,  Mr.  Meredith,  on  the  part  of  Judge  Peck,  commenced  the 
cross-examination. 

[N.  B.  During  th^  first  day,  the  reporter  of  thili  trial  (not  having  then  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  report  of  it  for  publication,)  took  no  notes  of  the  proceed- 
ings ;  and  the  above  is  supplied  from  a  sketch  in  the  National  Journal,  which, 
it  is  believed,  was  revised  by  Mr.  Lawless,  and  which  that  gentleman  assured 
the  reporter  might  be  relied  upon  as  correct.] 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Ths  Unitcd  STATsa  «t.  Jam Z8  H.  Feck. 

Thursday y  Dec.  23,  1830. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
Tbe  cross-examination  of  Luke  E.  Lawless  was  resumed. 

QtieaKon  hfj  Mr,  ^eredilh.  In  your  answers,  yesterday,  you  stated  to  the 
court  that  you  assented  to  your  name's  being  given  up,  by  Mr.  Foreman  the 

Srinter,  as  the  author  of  the  publication  signed  "  A  Citizen  "  in  the  Missouri 
Lepublican  :  Was  this  done  at  your  own  suggestion,  or  at  the  request  of  the 
editor  ? 

A.  I  think  it  was  done  at  my  suggestion.  I  am  not  quite  certain.  I  cer- 
tainly assented  to  its  being  done. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  advised  Mr.  Foreman  to  submit  tcthe  sentence 
of  the  court ; — ^to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  proceeding  ; — to  go  to  jail,  even,  should 
that  be  necessary ;  and  engaging  that,  if  any  fine  were 'imposed  upon  him,  yon 
would  pay  it  ? 

JSt,  I  do  not  recollect  promising  that  I  would  pay  the  fine,  should  any  be  in- 
curred :  but  I  think  I  did  advise  him  to  abide  the  consequences  ; — to  '^  bear 
the  brunt,"  as  you  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  representing  to  Mr.  Foreman,  that  this  was  a  case 
which  afforded  a  favorable  opportunity  to  him  to  increase  his  own  popularity, 
as  well  as  the  circulation  of  his  paper,  by  presenting  himself  to  the  public  as 
the  victim  of  persecution  and  oppression  ? 

•^.  I  may  have  represented  to  the  editor  that  his  taking  a  stand,  on  such 
an  occasion,  was  calculated  to  recommend  him  to  the  favor  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Foreman's  reply  ? 

•A.  I  do  not  recollect,  precisely.  I  remember  that  he  appeared  to  be  va- 
cillating :  but  he  assented  to  my  view  of  the  matter  generally. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  having  requested  a  friend  to  call  upon  the  printer,  and 
urge  him  not  to  give  you  up  as  the  author  of  the  piece  ? 

dd.  I  do  not  recollect.     It  may  be  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  Mr.  Foreman  replied  to  such  representations  of 
your  friend,  that  *^  he  was  not  inclined  to  suffer  martyrdom  on  your  ac- 
count ?  " 

•^.  He  made  no  such  reply,  to  my  knowledge. 
^  Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  what  was  the  motive  which  afterwards  in- 
duced you  to  change  your  determination ;  and  to  consent  that  your  name  should 
be  given  up  ? 

•9.  As  I  stated,  on  my  examination  yesterday,  my  motives  were,  1st,  that 
Judge  Peck,  in  the  course  of  his  argument  on  the  alleged  contempt,  seemed^ 
all  along,  to  point  to  me  as  the  author  of  the  offensive  publication  ;  and  it  ia 
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▼ery  possible  that,  in  the  wannth  of  argument,  I  might,  though  unwittinglj, 
have  spoken  of  myself  as  the  author  :  2d]y,  that  in  my  person  would  be  violated, 
not  merely  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  many  other  rights,  equally  precious. 
Q,  To  what  other  rights  do  you  allude  ? 

Ji,  To  the  liberty  of  speech  ;  to  my  privileges  as  counsel ;  and  to  my  rights 
as  a  private  citizen  ;  as  also  to  the  rights  of  all  those  on  whose  behalf  I  had 
been  employed  as  counsel. 

Q.  Were  not  the  rights  of  Mr.  Foreman  likely  to  be  as  deeply  affected  as 
yours,  by  any  sentence  of  the  Judge  ? 

«d.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  I  decline  answering  the  question. 
[Mr.  Spencer,  on  behalf  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  objected  to 
having  this  question  put.     Mr.  Wirt  waived  discussion,  and  the  question  was 
withdrawn.] 

Q.  You  stated,  yesterday,  that  after  the  argument  on  the  rule  of  court 
affainat  Foreman,  the  court  overruled  both  your  arguments  and  your  authorities. 
nay  what  were  the  atUhorities  you  produced  on  that  occasion  ? 

•a.  Without  referring  to  my  brief,  I  cannot,  on  oath,  state  the  authorities. 
1  must  decline  answering  the  question,  until  I  have  my  brief  to  refer  to.  I  can- 
net  draw  on  my  memory  for  these  details. 

Q.  You  have,  I  suppose,  to  draw  on  your  memory  for  all  your  testimony. 
Were  any  books  produced  by  you  ? 

J?.  I  am  not  certain.     Authorities,  I  am  sure,  were  cited. 
Q.  Do  you  mean  that  they  were  cited  from  a  brief  ? 

j9.  Yes.  I  am  not  certain  whether  I  read  any  authorities  before  the  court, 
but  I  cited  a  number. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  court  when  Mr.  Foreman  was  discharged  from  the 
rule  against  him  ? 

Ji.  I  was  not.  I  was  not  there  when  interrogatories  were  propounded  to 
him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  on  what  terms  he  was  discharged  ? 
Ji.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge.     I  heard  something  of  it. 
Q.  You  said,  I  think,  that  in  the  course  of  your  argument  on  the  rule  against 
the  printer,  you  disclaimed  all  intention  of  disre^ect  to  the  court.     Was  this 
on  the  part  of  Foreman,  as  his  counsel,  or  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  the  piece 
signed  <<  A  Citizen  "  ? 

A.  On  the  part  of  Foreman,  as  his  counsel ;  and  also,  on  that  of  the  author. 
I  argued,  from  the  face  of  the  article,  that  no  disrespect  oould  have  been  in- 
tended by  the  author  of  it,  and  I  made  the  disclaimer,  indirectly,  with  reference 
to  myself. 

Q.  I  understand  you,  then,  to  say,  that  you  made  a  personal  disclaimer  of 
disrespect  to  the  court  in  that  publication  ? 

JL  i  made  it  on  the  part  of  the  printer,  and  of  the  author  ;  and,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  possible  that,  in  the  warmth  of  argument,  I  may  unwittingly  have 
spoken  of  myself  in  the  character  of  the  author  ; — ^knowing  as  I  did,  that  I  was 
the  author  oif  the  publication  ;  and  with  that  feeling,  I  did,  on  the  part  of  my- 
self, disclaim  all  intention  of  disrespect  to  the  court.  The  Judge,  Uiroughout, 
{lomted  to  me,  as  if  I  were  the  author. 

Q.  Do  you  now  speak  from  distinct  recollection  ;  oris  this  an  inference  from 
the  circumstances  ? 
JL  I  speak  from  distinct  tecoUection. 

Q.  Yon  say,  ^en,  that  you  recollect,  distinctly,  that  on  the  argument  of  the 
role-  agaittst  the  printer,  you  acknowledged  yourself  to  be  the  author  of  the 
publication  called  '*  A  Citizen  "  ? 

Ji.  I^  admowledged  no  such  thing.  I  may,  under  the  feelings  of  the  moment, 
have  unwittingly  spoken  as  if  I  h^  been  the  author,  and  in  this  manner  have 
spoken  of  the  absence  of  any  disreapect  on  my  own  part ;  but  I  never  ex- 
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pressly  declared  that  I  was  the  author,  but  endeavored  to  speak  in  the  charac- 
ter of  counsel. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  when,  in  this  way,  you  spoke  as  if  you  were  the 
author,  you  disclaimed  all  disrespect  to  the  court  ? 

A»  Yes.  I  considered  Judge  Peck  as  understanding  me,  in  what  I  said  of 
the  author,  to  refer  to  myself. 

Q  Did  you  make  the  same  disclaimer,  when  the  rule  was  afterwards  made 
Upon  yourself  ? 

A,  No.  I  said  that  I  disclaimed  any  right  to  interrogatories,  and  that  if 
they  were  filed,  I  should  not  answer.  ^ 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  whether,  in  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  in 
reference  to  the  alleged  contempt,  either  in  the  argument  against  the  rule  oa 
the  printer  or  afterwards  against  yourself,  you  stated,  that  one  object  you  had  in 
view  in  the  publication  signed  ^'  A  Citizen  "  was  to  guard  claimants  against 
speculators  ? 

A.  It  may  be  :  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I  ever  stated  this  to  the  court,  as 
one  of  the  grounds  of  that  publication. 

Q.  Tou  said  that  in  the  case  of  the  rule  against  yourself,  when  your  name 
had  been  given  up,  you  made  no  such  disclaimer  of  intention  of  disrespect  as 
you  had  made  when  the  rule  was  against  the  publisher,  Mr.  Foreman.  Why 
did  you  not  ? 

A,  In  the  first  place,  because  I  had  counsel  to  argue  the  case  for  me ;  I 
had  stated  to  them  the  ground  I  wished  them  to  take,  and  I  did  not  choose  to 
interfere.  Secondly,  because  I  had  formed  my  opinion  of  the  Judge's  course, 
and  I  was  unwilling  to  do  what  might  seem  in  the  smallest  degree  as  assenting 
to  it.  I  determined  to  let  the  thing  tak^  its  course,  and  in  no  manner  to  be- 
come accessory  to  what  I  deemed  an  usurpation. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day  of  the  week  the  rule  against  Foreman 
was  made  returnable  ? — A.     I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  it  not  on  Tuesday  ? — A.     I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  On  what  day  of  the  week  was  the  rule  made  absolute  against  you  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  How  long  did  the  argument  continue,  in  the  case  of  the  rule  against 
Foreman  ? 

A,  Fart  of  two  days,  I  think.  I  believe  it  was  on  the  second  day  that  my 
name  was  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  publication. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  the  rule  against  you  served  ? — A,     I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  applied  for  further  time,  or  for  an  ad« 
joumment  of  the  argument  ? 

A.  I  have  some  taint  recollection  of  having  done  so. 

Q.  Was  your  request  denied  ? 

A.  I  believe  it  was.  I  think  it  must  have  been,  as  the  proceedings  went  on, 
without  any  interruption,  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  The  denial,  then,  is  matter  of  inference  and  conjecture  on  your  part  P 

«S.  Tes.  1  suppose  that  my  request  must  have  been  refused,  because  I  re- 
member no  interruption  in  the  proceedings. 

Q.  You  spoke,  I  think,  yesterday,  of  the  cause  of  Chouteau  at  the  suit  of 
certain  negroes,  as  having  been  then  on  trial :  do  you  recollect  any  application 
fi>r  delay  in  the  course  of  that  trial  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect ;  it  is  probable  there  was  :  the  case  was  an  important 
one,  as  there  were,  I  think,  some  twenty  negroes  in  question.  I  was  leading 
counsel  for  the  defendant,  in  that  cause.  I  bad  often  been  employed  by  Mr. 
Chouteau. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  Circuit  Court,  attending  to  this  cause,  at  the  time 
the  rule  was  first  served  on  you  ? 
A,  I  do  not  recollect  where  I  was  when  it  was  first  served  on  me. 
Q.  How  long  did  that  case  occupy  in  the  hearing  .' 
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A.  I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  there  the  whole  time.  I  remember  that  the 
verdict  was  given  against  my  client.  I  think  the  jury  were  out,  when  I  was 
brought  up  on  a  habeas  corpus  from  that  court, 

Q.  Was  the  jury  in  that  case  addressed  by  counsel  ? 

il.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  yet  in  the  plaintiff's  case  when  1  was  taken 
away  from  court. 

Q.  Who  were  associated  with  you  as  counsel  ? 

A.  I  think,  Mr.  Geyer,  Mr.  Spaulding,  and  I  believe  Mr.  Cozens,  if  he  was 
alive  then.  I  know  he  had  been  employed  with  me  in  that  cause.  No, — ^Mr. 
Spaulding  was  not  with  me.     The  other  counsel  tried  the  cause. 

Q.  Did  not  you  take  part  ? 

A.  I  was  listening  to  the  case  made  by  the  plaintiff,  for  a  short  time,  and  en- 
gaged, probably,  in  cross  examining  witnesses.    I  was  counsel  for  the  defendant. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  rule  was  made  against  you,  what  length  of  time  was 
occupied  by  the  arguments  of  counsel  ? 

A.  I  can't  recollect  exactly  ;  probably  two  or  three  hours.  They  began  in 
the  forenoon,^and  spoke  as  long  as  they  chose. 

Q.  The  argument  occupied  only  one  day?     A,     Only  one. 

Q.  How  long  are  the  sessions  of  the  District  Court,  generally — upon  an 
average  ? 

A,  It  depends  on  the  business  before  the  court.  The  length  of  the  sittings 
vary.      They  are,  however,  generally  short. 

Q.  How  manyhours  were  consumed  by  the  argument  on  the  two  rules, 
against  Foreman,  and  yourself  ? 

A.  Perhaps  six,  or  seven — about  six  hours. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  court  occupied  in  its  animadversions  on  the  con- 
tempt ? 

A,  About  two  and  a  half  hours,  as  it  appeared  to  me. 

[The  counsel  for  the  accused  here  requested  of  the  court  that  the  transcripts 
of  the  rules  against  Foreman  and  Lawless,  exhibited  as  part  of  the  documentary 
testimony  by  the  mainagers  of  the  impeachment,  might  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  witness  :  which  having  been  done,  the  cross  examination  proceeded.] 

Q.  What  are  the /dates  of  these  rules  ? 

A.  The  rule  upon  Foreman  was  made  on  the  third  Monday  of  April,  and  is 
in  the  following  words  :  [Here  the  witness  read  the  rule.]  *  The  rule  for  the 
attachment  against  the  editor  was  discharged,  and  a  rule  was  then  made  against 
me,  on  the  Thursday  following.  It  is  in  the  following  words  :  [Here  the  wit- 
ness read  the  rule.]  t 

Q.  At  what  time  of  the  day,  on  Thursday,  was  this  rule  served  upon  you  ? 

A.  I  can't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  it  on  Thursday  that  you  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  court  for  delay  ? 

Ji.  I  do  not  recollect  on  what  day  it  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  these  arguments  were  held,  was  there  a  crowded  auditory  in 
the  court  room  ? 

Jl,  Yes.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  full  than  usual. 

Q.  What  were  the  topics  of  argument,  urged  by  your  counsel  and  yourself, 
in  reference  to  the  first  rule  made  against  Foreman  ? 

Ji,  I  have  already  stated  them.  I  could  not  do  it  more  fully,  unless  I  were 
to  go  into  a  speech.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  on  iiearly  the  same  ground  as  that  taken  by 
one  of  the  honorable  managers  in  the  opening  of  this  impeachment  (Mr.  Mc« 
Duffie^,  with  certain  exceptions,  however,  which  need  not  be  stated,  as  they, 
must  be  obvious  to  this  court.  As  to  the  law  argument,  I  insisted,  first,  that 
the  publication  was  not  libellous  in  its  character,  and  involved  no  contempt  oif 
the  court  3  and,  secondly,  that  if  it  were  libellous,  it  might,  as  a  libel,  be  pun- 

*  See  above,  p.  2.  t  See  above,  p.  3. 
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ished  in  the  usual  way,  bj  indictment ;  and  thirdly ,  that  the  court  had  no  ju- 
risdiction in  the  case. 

Q.  In  addition  to  these,  did  you  insist  on  any  other  topics  ?  Anj^  popular 
theme  ? 

A,  I  did  urge  such  topics  as  naturally  grew  out  of  these,  and  went  to  sustain 
them  ;  such  as,  the  liberty  of  the  press, — ^the  trial  by  jury, — the  liberty  of  speech  : 
and  I  urged  the  general  effect  of  the  Judge's  doctrines,  if  sustained,  upon  society 
at  large. 

Q.  Did  you  not  advert  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Judge  Peck,  as  sitting  as 
judge  in  his  own  cause  ? 

•3.  Certainly.  It  was  a  leading  feature  in  the  case  ;  and  as  such  it  was  in- 
sisted on,  both  by  myself,  and  by  my  counsel,  in  the  argument  in  both  cases. 

Q.  Ilad  there  been  any  previous  misunderstanding,  or  hostility, — any  quai^ 
rel,  or  ill  blood,  between  yourself  and  Judge  Peck  ? 

A.  No.  There  has  never  been  any  intimate  intercourse  between  us,  and  there 
was  no  particular  attachment ;  but  our  relations  to  each  other  were  of  as  amica- 
ble a  kind  as  mere  professional  relations  generally  are. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  court,  in  the  course  of  its  animadversions,  em- 
ployed the  terms,  ^^/alse,"  ^'  tvijM)"  and  '^  ma/ictotis  ,' "  Did  the  court  apply  these 
terms  to  the  publication  ?  or  to  the  author  ? 

•/S.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  terms  were  directed  at  the  publication,  and  at 
me,  through  it.  Throughout  the  course  of  the  Judge's  remarks  I  was  treated 
as  the  author. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  address  you  personally  ? 

dd.  He  directed  his  voice  toward  that  part  of  the  court  room  where  I  stood. 
He  could  not,  indeed,  direct  his  eyes  toward  me,  because  his  eyes  were  bandaged. 

Q.  Did  he  name  you  } 

A,  He  did  not, 

Q.  Did  he  speak  expressly  of  the  ^^  amihor'*'*  of  the  publication  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  used  the  word  author.  He  spoke  of  the  publica- 
tion, paragraph  by  paragraph. 

Q.  He  did  not,  then,  say  that  the  autiwr  was  a  "  false  and  malicious  libeller  ? " 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  You  said,  I  think,  that  no  interrogatories  were  exhibited  to  you  ? 

A,  None. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  the  court  did  not  inform  you  that  you  had  a  right 
to  purge  yourself  of  the  contempt,  by  your  own  oath  ?  and  that  the  purpose  of 
proposing  interrogatories  to  you  was,  to  enable  you  to  do  so  ? 

A,  I  understood  the  Judge  to  speak  something  about  my  having  an  opportu- 
nity to  purge  myself  of  the  contempt. 

Q.  Did  he  not  speak  of  it  in  the  light  of  a  privilege  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.     I  do  not  recollect  the  terms  lie  employed. 

Q.  Did  not  the  court  ask  you,  whether  you  would  answer  interrogatories,  if 
they  were  filed  ? 

A.  No.  I  anticipated  that.  I  stated  that  I  did  not  want  to  have  them  filed, 
and  that  I  should  not  answer,  if  they  were.  I  was  induced  to  do  this,  because 
I  wanted  to  save,  to  the  court,  and  to  the  public,  the  time  that  would  be  neces- 
sary in  making  them  out. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  tendered  to  the  eourt  a  written  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  asked  that  it  might  be  placed  upon  the  records  ;  but  that  this  was  refused 
you.  Please  to  look  at  this  paper,  and  say  whether  this  is  not  that  which  you  so 
offered  ?    Be  pleased  to  read  it  to  the  court. 

[Here  the  managers  interposed,  and  informed  the  witness  that  he  need  not 
read  the  paper  aloud.  The  counsel  for  the  accused  said  that  they  did  not  wirii 
it;  if  the  witness  had  the  slightest  objection  to  do  so.] 

A,  I  have  none  whatever. 

[The'witness  then  read  the  paper  in  the  following  words  :] 
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**  In  the  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  sitting  at  8t.  Louis  oo 
the  21st  day  of  April,  1826,  for  the  decision  of  land  titles. 
The  United  States 

Li.  £.  Lawless. 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  the  said  court  called 
upon  the  said  defendant  to  know  whether  if  there  were  interrogatories  filed  in 
this  cause  he  would  answer  them,  which  the  said  defendant  declined  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons,  which  he  assigned  to  said  court  in  the  words  following  :  First, 
I  refiise  to  answer  the  above  interrogatories  because  this  court  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  offence  charged  upon  me,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  court  has  pr(^- 
ceeded  against  me.  Second,  because  the  positions  ascribed  in  the  article  sign- 
ed ^  A  Citizen '  are  true,  and  fairly  inferred,  and  extracted  from  the  Opinion  of 
this  court  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  widow  and  heirs  vs.  the  United  States,  as 
published." 

Q.  Was  this  paper  intended  as  an  appeal  ? 

Ji.  I  cannot  say.  It  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Magenis,  who  acted  as  my  counsel. 
I  desired  him  to  draw  up  something  m  the  form  of  an  exception,  and  he  did  so  ; 
but  I  had,  myself,  no  very  distinct  views  how  it  was  to  be  used.  I  thought  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  it,  in  some  way. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Peck  asked  to  sign  that  paper  ? 

JI.  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Magenis  ask  some  of  the  bystanders  to  sign  it  ? 

A.  It  may  be.  I  cannot  say.  It  is  very  probable.  Mr.  Magenis  wrote  it 
(He  is  here  as  a  witness.)     For  myself,  I  attached  but  little  importance  to  it. 

Q.  It  was  read,  was  it  not  .^ — A.  It  was. 

Q.  In  open  court  ? — A.  In  open  court. 

Q.  When  it  was  read,  was  the  purpose  announced  for  which  it  was  drawn  up  ? 

Ji.  I  do  not  think  that  it  was. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  committed,  did  the  Judge  give  any  particular  order, 
as  to  the  place  in  which  you  were  to  be  confined  ? 

A.  I  know  of  none,  but  what  appears  on  the  face  of  the  order  for  commitment. 

Q.  Was  the  room,  in  jail,  in  which  you  were  confined,  appropriated  to  the 
confinement  of  felons  ?  or  of  debtors  ? 

A.  To  felons,  and  debtors  too,  as  I  was  informed.  It  had  gratings  at  the 
windows  ;  it  was  very  dirty  ;  and  it  contained  no  chair,  nor  table.  It  was  an 
apartment  more  fit  for  felons  than  for  debtors. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  rooms  appropriated  to  debtors  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  know  but  very  little  about  the  economy  of  the  jail.  This 
I  do  know,  that  felons,  particularly  females,  were  sometimes  confined  in  that 
room  ;  for  I  saw  them  there  ;  those,  at  least,  who,  I  was  told,  were  such. 

Q.  Were  there  any  felons  in  the  jail  at  the  time  of  your  confinement  there  ? 

«^.  I  do  not  know.     There  may  have  been  in  the  cells  below. 

Q.  Then  there  were  cells,  for  the  confinement  of  felons  ? 

A,  Tes,  for  persona  under  sentence  of  death,  and  those  charged  with  capital 
offences,  as  I  suppose.     There  were  no  felons  in  the  room  with  me. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  that  room  ? 

A.  About  half  an  hour.  Afler  I  had  been  there  some  time,  I  called  for  the 
jailor,  and  expostulated  with  him,  a  little,  on  the  severity  of  keeping  me"  in  that 
room,  assuring  him  that  1  had  no  intention  to  run  away  ;  and  he  at  length  per* 
initted  me  to  go  into  another  room. 

Q.  Was  not  that  room  an  office  ? 

A.  It  was,  I  believe,  sometimes  used  as  an  office. 

Q.  You  said  that  a  Mr.  Soulard  accompanied  you  to  gaol  \  was  he  a  party 
to  the  land  suit  in  which  you  were  counsel? 

A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  he  remain  in  the  f^txA  all  the  time  you  were  there  ? 

15 
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A  I  do  'nt  think  he  staid  the  whole  time.     He  accompanied  m©  there,  from 

friendly  feeliugs.  . 

Q.  How  long  was  it,  after  your  suspension  from  practice,  that  you  appeared 

at  the  court  held  in  Jefferson  city  ?  .    .  •  a 

A,  1  cannot  say  exactly.     I  think  it  was  at  the  first  court  held  there,  after 

my  term  of  suspension  expired.     I  remember  it  was  in  the  fall. 
Q.  Was  it  not  two  and  a  half  years  after  your  suspension? 
A,  Oh  no  ;  not  so  long  as  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  case  in  which  you  appeared  there  as  counsel  r 
il.  Let  me  see.     Was  it  not  the  case  of  Hampstead's  heirs  ?  or  was  it  the 

case  of  O.  Fallon  ?  /.  o       i  •  ▼         -^ 

Q.  I  will  help  your  recollection.     Was  it  not  the  case  of  Strother  and  Lucas? 

A.  Oh  yes.  tt  was  that  case.  The  cause  is  now  before  the  Supreme  Court 
on  a  writ  of  error  from  Judge  Peck's  decision.    . 

Q.  How  long,  then,  was  it  after  your  suspension? 

A,  It  must  have  been  twenty  one,  or  twenty  two  months.  I  recollect  that 
Strother  signed  the  declaration  in  ejectment,  which  I  should  have  signed  as 
Counsel,  if  the  term  of  my  suspension  had  then  expired. 

Q.  Was  the  case  of  Strother  and  Lucas  argued  at  that  term? 

j3.  Not  argued ;  the  case  was  stated,  and  a  nonsuit  taken. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  nonsuit,  was  a  new  suit  brought? 

Q.  Immediately  after. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  during  how  many  terms  of  court,  you  have  attended  at 
Jefferson  city,  since  your  suspension  expired  ? 

A,  I  believe  I  appeared  at  every  court  except  two.  In  the  spring  I  did  not 
go  up.  In  the  case  of  Hampstead's  heirs,  I  was  obliged  to  go,  as  that  case  was 
nn  important  one. 

Q.     Have  you  attended  there  more  than  two  or  three  times  ? 

A,     Yes.     The  terms  were  held  there  semi-annually. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Peck  aware  that  you  were  about  to  attend  the  court  at  Jef- 
ferson city  ?  and  did  not  you  and  the  Judge  pass  and  repass  each  other  on  the 

road? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.     I  think  I  heard  of  him  on  the  road. 

Q.  How  far  is  Jefferson  city  from  St.  Louis  ? 

Jj.  About  135  miles  up  the  Missouri  river. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  that  when  you  applied  for  rcadmission,  the  Judge  in- 
quired of  the  clerk  of  the  court,  whether  the  term  of  your  suspension  had  ex- 
pired ? 

A,  I  did  say  so.  The  circumstance  impressed  itself  so  strongly  upon  my 
mind  at  the  time,  and  I  have  so  often  reflected  upon  it  since,  that  I  cannot  be 
mistaken.  I  thought  it  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  that  he  should  have 
asked  that  question. 

Q    Were  the  records  of  the  court  kept  at  Jefierson  city  ? 

A,  They  were  not. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  for  what  purposes  Stoddard's  History  of  Lou- 
isiana was  cited  in  your  argument  in  Soulard's  case  ? 

A,  I  cited  it  in  order  to  show  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  all  the  land  titles 
in  Upper  Louisiana  were  held  by  the  tenure  of  unconfirmed  concessions,  when 
Stoddard  wrote  his  book  ;  and  that  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  never  were  held 
to  apply  to  Upper  Louisiana  at  all. 

Q.  Please  refer  to  your  printed  argument,  and  show  to  the  court  that  part 
where  the  extracts  from  Stoddard's  book  are  given. 

A.  Here  it  is,  on  the  2dd  page,     [Here  the  witness  read  as  follows:] 

^^  These  regulations  are  noticed  in  Stoddard's  excellent  work  on  Louisiana. 
In  page  252  Stoddard  observes  that  <  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  totally 
inapplicable  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  the  Spanish  authorities  there  always 
conceded  land  on  principles  not  received  from  them. '  Here  we  wiU  observe,  that 
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the  authoritj  of  Stoddard  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  most  enligfatened  men, 
as  deserving  of  respect ;  and,  as  a  record  of  sound  opinion  and  historic  fact,  we 
feel  justified  in  callinff  the  attention  of  the  court  to  his  work  on  Louisiana." 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  extract  from  Stoddard's  work  which  was  cited  by  you  ? 
or  is  that  the  extract  to  which  you  referred,  as  going  to  prove  that  ^^  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  land  titles  of  Upper  Louisiana  rest  upon  unconfirmed  concessions  ?  " 

A,  No:  by  no  means.  I  referred  to  the  book  itself  Stoddard  makes  use  of 
those  very  words ;  as  his  book  will  show.  It  is  in  the  congressional  library, 
and  may  be  referred  to  at  any  time.  It  is  a  book  highly  spoken  of.  The  Ian- 
guage  I  used  is  his  own.  I  thought  that  the  words  had  been  quoted  in  this 
printed  outline  of  my  argument,  but  I  find  that  they  are  not.  They  were  quo- 
ted, however,  at  large,  in  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen." 

Q.  You  said  that  in  the  argument  on  the  demurrer  of  Soulard's  case,  you 
had  a  list  of  transfers  and  sales  of  such  unconfirmed  titles.  Had  you,  then,  in 
court  transcripts  fi*om  the  record  of  such  transfers  and  sales  .' 

A.  No.     I  had  only  a  list  made  out  for  my  use  by  Mr.  Leduc. 

Q.  You  referred  to  these  transfers,  then,  as  existing  in  the  clerk's  office  ? 

A,  Certainly.  I  considered  the  fact  as  notorious,  and  did  not  suppose  that 
it  would  be  disputed. 

Q.  You  offered  no  transcripts  of  the  records  at  all  ? 

A,  No.    The  fact  appeared  not  to  be  disputed. 

Q.  Were  such  transcripts,  then,  embodied  in  the  record  of  Soulard's  case  ? 
and  do  the^  thus  appear  before  the  Supreme  Gourt  of  the  United  States  on  the 
appeal  } 

A.  No.    I  do  not  think  they  were  embodied  in  the  record. 

Q.  Does  the  record  of  that  case  contain  any  such^evidence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does. 

Q.  Why  were  these  transcripts  not  embodied  in  the  record  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say,  indeed  ;  possibly  through  inadvertence  :  perhaps,  because 
of  the  notoriety  of  their  existence.     I  wish  they  had  been. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  subsequent  land  causes  in  which  you  were  concerned,  did 
you  offer  transcripts  of  these  records  in  evidence  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Are  they  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  of  the 
records  sent  up  to  that  court  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  It  was  supposed  that  the  judges  of  that  court 
would,  of  course,  be  in  possession  of  all  the  information  necessary  to  their  de- 
cisions. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  Soulard's  case  so  completely  identified  with  the  other 
land  claims  in  which  you  were  concerned,  that  the  opinion  eiven  by  Judge 
Peck  in  the  case  of  Soulard  would  virtually  decide  the  others? 

A.  Yes.  I  thought  that  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  him,  if  confirmed  by 
the  court  above,  would  settle  all  the  rest ;  yet  I  considered  Soulard's  case  a# 
marked  by  features  peculiar  to  itself. 

Q,  What  were  these  ? 

A.  First,  it  was  based  on  a  record  which  had  been  accidentally  destroyed : 
second,  it  was  a  claim  resting  on  a  peculiar  kind  of  service  :  and  thirdly,  (by 
a  fatality  which^seemed  to  attend  it  throughout,)  this  case  had  not  been  submit-' 
ted,  with  the  others,  to  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Q.  Was  Soulard's  case  tried  at  the  first  court  held  by  Judge  Peck  ? 

A.  It  was  argued  on  demurrer  at  the  first  court. 

Q.  Was  it  the  first  cause  tried  }    A.     1  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  it  stand  first  on  the  docket  }     A,     I  think  it  did. 

Q.  In  the  argument  of  that  case,  was  the  ordinance  of  1754  before  the 
court  ? 

A,  Tes.     I  had  a  copy  of  that  ordinance  in  Spanish  and  English. 

Q.  Is  this  the  copy  which  you  had,  and  which  you  produced  in  that  argu- 
ment } 
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[Here  a  manuscript  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

A.  It  is. 

Q.  Is  that  a  full  copy  of  the  ordinance  of  1754  ? 

j9.  That  ordinance  contains  thirteen  articles.  I  see  here,  (looking  over  the 
manuscripts,)  but  twelve. 

Q.  Is  the  whole  of  the  twelve  articles  there  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  I  ask  jou,  whether  the  ordinance  of  1 754  was  in  extenso  before  the 
court  ?  or  only  a  few  of  its  articles  ?     And  if  so,  which  of  them  ? 

A,  The  twcldh  article  is  here  in  extenso  in  the  Spanish.  There  appears  to 
be  but  twelve  articles  here.  I  am  not  certain  whether  the  whole  was  in  extenso 
before  the  court.  This  is  the  maauscript  which  I  read,  and  from  which  I  argued. 
It  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Col.  Benton. 

Q.  Did  you  state  how  this  came  into  your  possession  } 

A.  I  did.  The  translation  was  made  in  this  city,  and  it  was  corrected  for 
me,  in  some  parts  of  it,  which  required  correction,  by  my  friend  Col.  Benton. 
On  the  argument  at  the  hearing,  I  had  a  full  copy,  which  I  have  with  me  here, 
though  not  in  court. 

Q.  How  was  that  full  copy  procured  ? 

A,  I  had  it  copied  here,  m  Washington,  for  myself.  It  is  all  to  be  found 
in  «  White's  Collection." 

Q.  Was  this  manuscript  objected  to,  in  the  argument  on  the  demurrer,  as 
being  a  mutilated  and  incomplete  copy  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  objected  to  as  false  or  incorrect.  Col,  Bea- 
ton was  present,  and  vouched  for  its  correctness. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  withdrew  the  other  land  causes  in  which  you  were 
employed,  after  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck  had  been  given  in  the  case  of  Sou- 
lard  } 

A.  Yes.     There  were  146  causes  withdrawn. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  opinion  in  Soulard's  case  were  these  causes  with- 
drawn ? 

A.  I  do  not  exactly  recollect.  I  know  that  the  parties  had  paid  near  $4,000 
in  costs  before  the  suits  were  withdrawn. 

Q  Why  were  these  causes  withdrawn  ? 

A.  Because  the  parties  felt  certain,  after  hearing  Judge  Peck's  decision  in 
Soulard's  case,  that  their  causes  would  be  decided  against,  and  they  hoped  that 
if  the  Supreme  Court  should  reverse  his  decision.  Congress  would  interfere,  and 
grant  them  some  relief. 

Q.  Would  not  these  parties  have  had  the  right  of  appeal  ? 

A,  Unquestionably  :  but  in  many  cases  the  remedy  would  have  been  worse 
than  the  disease. 

A.  In  how  many  of  these  land  causes  were  you  concerned,  in  which  you 
concluded,  in  consequence  of  Judge  Peck's  decision,  not  to  file  any  petitions  ? 

Q.  I  really  cannot  say.    In  some — not  many — perhaps  some  10  or  15. 

A,  Is  not  the  copy  of  the  Opinion,  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  news- 
paper, a  correct  copy  of  that  which  was  delivered  in  court  ? 

Q.  I  have  not  examined  it.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is.  [Here  the 
managers  interposed,  and  presented  to  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  an  original 
newspaper,  printed  at  St.  Louis,  containing  a  copy  of  the  Opinion,  and  which 
they  declared  it  to  be  their  purpose  to  offer  to  the  court  in  evidence.] 

A.  When  you  wrote  the  article  signed  "  A  Citizen,"  had  you  in  your  mind 
any  doubt  that  the  Opinion  here  published  was  a  correct  copy  from  the  origi- 
nal ? 

Q.  I  did  not  know.  I  could  not  judge.  I  had  not  heard  the  Judge's  Opinion 
delivered,  and  I  had  formed  no  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  had  read  his  deci9ion 
as  it  was  spread  on  the  records  of  the  court,  but  I  was  absent  at  the  time  the 
Opinion  was  delivered. 
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Q.  You  considered  what  was  in  the  paper  as  coming  fi'oni  Judge  Peck, — 
did  you  not  ? 

A,  I  did.  I  saw  the  words  ^'  Peck,  Judge  "  printed  over  the  article.  It 
was  described  as  being  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  and  I  so  understood  it. 

Crosa^xamined  by  Mr,  Wirt. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  if  I  distinctly  apprehended  either  the  last  question  or  your 
answer.  You  were  asked  I  believe  whether  the  article  in  the  Missouri  paper, 
containing  an  opinion  in  Soulard's  case,  had  the  semblance  of  being  an  anony- 
mous publication.  I  now  ask  you  whether,  in  making  your  strictures  upon  it, 
you  treated  it  as  an  anonymous  article,  or  as  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck  in  the 
case  of  Soulard's  heirs  ? 

Ji.  I  treated  it  as  a  defence  of  Judge  Peck's  decision,  inserted  by  him  in  a 
St.  Louis  newspaper. 

Q.  Is  it  not  usual,  in  Missouri^  for  a  Judge  to  assign  the  reasons  for  his  deci- 
sion of  a  cause  ;  which  statement  of  his  reasons  is  familiarly  called  his 
"  opinion  ?  " 

A,  Yes.     I  believe  the  custom  is  general  in  Courts  of  Chancery. 

Q.  The  decree  is  put  on  record,  but  the  opinion  is  not  filed  ? 

Ji,  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  usual  in  your  country,  to  record  at  large,  the  reasons  of  a  decision  ? 

A.  No.  It  is  not  usual  in  the  inferior  courts.  It  is  done  in  the  Supreme 
Court  only,  and  there  it  is  required  by  law. 

Q.  Did  the  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  as  published,  begin  thus:  "  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  State  of  Missouri — Peck,  Judge.?  "  and,  aflerabrief 
statement  of  the  case^  is  it  not  followed  by  an  article  headed  ^^  Opinion  of  the 
Court  .5^ " 

[The  managers  here  remarked,  that  the  original  paper  was  present  in  court, 
and  would  speak  for  itself.  Mr.  Meredith  replied  that  it  was  not  in  evidence. 
The  question  was  then  repeated.] 

A.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Q.  At  the  end  of  the  publication,  after  saying  that  the  decree  must  go  against 
the  title  of  Soulard,  is  there  not  the  following  statement  ? 

'^  In  the  course  of  this  Opinion,  a  more  extensive  range  may,  at  first  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken,  than  was  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  cause 
before  the  court.  The  questions^  however,  which  have  been  discussed  and 
decided,  will,  upon  a  nearer  view,  be  found  to  belong  to  the  cause,  and  t|ieir 
discussion  to  have  been  in  some  degree  necessary  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
questions  involved  in  it.  The  title  to  more  than  a  million,  perhaps  millions,  of 
acres  of  land,  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  decision  of  the  questions  which 
have  been  considered  ;  and  the  Opinion  having  mainly  proceeded  upon  a  view 
which  had  not  been  taken  at  the  bar,  and  having  been  extended  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  source  and  nature  of  the  Spanish  titles  to  lands  in  Louisiana,  and  to  an 
inquiry  concerning  the  laws  under  which  those  titles  were  derived  ;  and  the 
decision  of  most  of  the  points,  therefore,  having  proceeded  chiefly  upon  grounds 
which  had  been  little  or  not  at  all  examined  in  the  argument  of  the  cause,  it  is 
deemed  proper  to  remark,  that  counsel  will  not  be  excluded  from  again  stirring 
any  of  the  points  which  have  been  here  decided,  when  they  may  hereafter  arise 
in  any  other  cause." 

And  did  you  consider  this  as  the  overture  of  an  anonymous  writer,  or  of  the 
Judge  of  the  court  ? 

A.  I  considered  it  as  the  language  of  a  writer  in  that  paper  ;  not  as  judicial^ 
it  not  being  spread  on  the  records  of  the  court. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  This  article  appeared  as  the  production  of 
an  anonymous  writer.  Did  you  consider  this  overture  for  the  hearing  of  coun- 
sel^ on  certain  points  in  this  Opinion,  as  the  overture  of  an  anonymous  writer? 

JL  I  considered  it  as  the  act  of  Judge  Peck,  but  as  extra-judicial ;  as  a 
publication  of  his,  in  the  newspaper^  ana  as  being  unnecessary- 
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'Q.  Did  you  not  know  it  as  the  Judge's  Opinion  ? 

A,  No.  An  opinion  I  always  hear  with  respect,  when  delivered  firom  the 
bench  ;  but  I  consider  an  opinion  published  in  this  way  as  not  judicial. 

Q.  Had  you  no  knowledge  that  the  Judge  had  delivered  an  Opinion  in  this 
case  ? 

A.  I  knew  nothing  about  it.  I  had  the  record  containing  his  decinon.  His 
reasoning  I  considered  as  of  no  value.     I  knew  he  had  decided  against  my  client. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  how  that  Opinion  came  to  be  published  } 

A,  No,  not  at  that  time.  I  understood,  afterwards,  but  not  until  after  this 
impeachment. 

Q.  You  said,  yesterday,  that  your  supposing  the  Judge  to  have  invited  dis- 
cussion on  his  Opinion,  was  one  consideration  that  induced  you  to  write  the 
article  signed  "  A  Citizen,"  did  you  not  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  paragraph  which  I  have  just  read  that  which  you  considered  as 
the  Judge's  invitation  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  considered  it  as  evidence  that  the  court  was  ready  to  have  its. 
errors  pointed  out  by  any  hand,  and  that  the  Judge  himself  felt  uncertain  as  to 
the  correctness  of  his  opinion.  I  regarded  it  as  encouragement,  held  out  to 
any  one  who  could  point  out  his  errors.  I  took  this  concluding  paragraph  in 
combination  with  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  article,  in  which  the- Judge 
speaks  of  his  doubts  and  difficulties  in  deciding  the  cause  ;  and  I  did  consider 
the  Judge  as  being,  himself,  in  doubt,  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  decision  he  had 
given.     You  have  read  the  concluding  paragraph;  please  to  read  the  other  also. 

[Here  Mr.  Wirt  read  as  follows  :] 

^^  The  interests  to  be  affected  by  the  decision  of  the  questions  arising  in  this 
case,  are  extensive.  The  questions  themselves  are  novel.  There  is  nothing 
in  relation  to  them  which  can  be  regarded  in  the  nature  of  a  precedent  or  au- 
thority to  influence  their  decision.  They  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  without 
any  light  from  this  source,  presented  for  judicial  determination.  In  their  in- 
vestigation, it  is  necessary  to  explore  an  extensive  field, — a  region  of  waste, 
where  darkness  obscures,  and  labyrinths  embarrass  ;  where  the  desolating  hand 
of  revolution,  and  of  time,  has  removed  many  of  those  landmarks  which  at  any 
time  were  scarcely  distinguishable.  Hesitation  and  distrust,  therefore,  must 
reasonably  accompany  the  inquiry." 

Q.  Was  this,  or  was  it  not,  the  true  description  of  the  state  of  things  in  re- 
lation to  these  causes  ?     Was  not  the  investigation  a  novel  one  ? 

j3.  Perfectly  so,  to  Judge  Peck. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  novel  investigation  to  a  United  States  lawyer  ? 

A.  That  I  cannot  say.     These  are  matters  of  opinion. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  new  case  ? 

A  Yes  ;  before  that  court. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  1824,  the  court, 
when  it  confirms  a  claim,  is  not  required  to  indicate  the  treaty,  law  or  ordi- 
nance, on  which  it  grounds  its  confirmation  ? 

A,  I  must  refer  to  the  act  before  I  can  answer  the  question.  I  recollect 
that  it  refers  to  such  usages  and  laws  of  the  ceded  country  as  would  have  ope- 
rated on  the  claim,  had  the  country  not  been  ceded. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  the  judge  is  required  by  that  act  to  refbr  to  the 
particular  treaty,  act  or  ordinance  on  which  he  rests  his  decision  ? 

A.  Yes.     I  do  now  recollect  that  it  does. 

Q.  What  Spanish  law  was  in  possession  of  the  court,  when  it  decided  on  the 
case  of  Soulard  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Had  you,  before  that  court,  the  regulations  of  all  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ors— Gayoso,  Morales,  and  O'Reilly  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  before  the  court  all  the  laws  of  the  Indies  ? — A.  No. 
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Q.  Had  you,  in  the  argument  on  the  demurrer,  any  other  part  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  17o4  than  that  whicli  has  now  been  shown  ? 

A.  I  do  not  believe  I  had. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  your  publication  as  an  argumentative  discussion  of  the 
soundness  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  ? 

A,  No.  I  meant,  professedly,  to  avoid  discussion  ;  and  merely  to  give,  in  a 
succinct  manner,  what  I  considered  as  the  errors  in  that  Opinion. 

Q.  In  that  publication  you  say,  that  you  '^  shall  confine  yourself  to  little  more 
than  an  enumeration  of  the  errors  in  the  Opinion,  without  entering  into  any  de- 
monstration or  developed  reasoning  on  the  subject.  This  would  require  more 
space  than  a  newspaper  allows,  and  besides,  is  not  (as  regards  most  of  the 
points)  absolutely  necessary."  What  was  your  meaning  in  this  language? 
Why  was  it  not  necessary  ? 

•a.  Because  I  only  needed  to  show,  that  if  such  errors  existed,  the  danger 
was  not  so  great  as  might  be  imagined,  in  relation  to  the  remaining  land  claims 
in  Missouri. 

Q.  Did  you  not  mean  that  the  Judge'r  errors  were  so  gross  and  palpable, 
that  they  required  only  to  be  stated,  in  order  to  become  self-evident  ? 

A.  It  may  have  been  so.  Many  of  them  certainly  appeared  so  to  me,  be- 
cause I  was  acquainted  with  the  subjects  to  which  they  related. 

Q.  Had  you  not  asserted,  in  your  argument,  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  was 
in  force  in  Louisiana?  and  did  you  not  rely  on  it,  as  the  basis  of  the  authority 
under  which  the  concession  to  Soulard  was  given  ? 

A.  That  was  one  of  my  arguments.  I  did  contend  that  the  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  Louisiana  possessed  the  same  power  which  that  ordinance  vested  in  the 
Governor  General  of  Havana  ;  and  I  inferred  this  from  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  province  of  Louisiana  at  that  time.  I  relied  upon  that  ordinance 
as  having  a  general  bearing  in  favor  of  the  grant,  especially  when  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  existing  usages  of  the  country. 

Q.  I  understand  that  your  argument  was,  that  the  long  established  usage  for 
Lieutenant  Grovernors  of  Louisiana  to  issue  such  concessions  of  land  as  that  to 
Soulard,  was,  in  itself,  evidence  of  the  authority  of  such  concessions. 

A.  Yes,  that  was  one  of  my  arguments. 

Q.  You  relied,  did  you  not,  upon  the  ordinance  of  1754,  as  the  source  of 
such  usage? 

A.  I  contended  that  that  ordinance  might  fairly  be  considered  as  in  force 
in  Louisiana,  because  Louisiana,  as  a  province,  was  in  a  similar  situation  with 
that  of  Havana. 

Q.  Well ;  did  not  the  court  decide  that  that  ordinance  was  not  in  force  in 
Louisiana,  and  conferred  no  authority  to  issue  concessions  of  land? 

A,  It  appeared  to  me  so. 

Q.  And  you  considered  thL^  as  an  error  in  judgment  ? 

A,  Taking;  the  whole  case  together,  I  did  think,  that  the  court  was  in  error,  in 
not  considermg  the  usage  and  the  ordinance  as  mutually  explaining  and  sup- 
porting each  other.  The  acts  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered €is  gratuitous  assiunptions  of  power. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  considered  the  decree  of  the  Judge,  declar- 
ing that  the  ordinance  was  not  in  force,  as  an  error  of  judgment? 

A.  I  thought  it  was  an  error  that  he  allowed  to  that  ordinance  no  force. 

Q.  How  then  did  it  happen,  that  this  did  not  appear  in  your  publication,  in 
the  list  of  errors  you  there  stated  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  indeed.  I  could  easily  have  increased  the  list  of  errors  in 
the  Judge's  Opinion.  I  have  an  additional  list  which  I  have  made  out  since, 
with  a  copy  of  which  I  can  furnish  you,  to-morrow  morning. 

Q.  You  are  very  obliging.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  the  omission  of  this 
error  in  your  list  would  give  the  greater  effect  to  the  errors  which  you  did  state? 

Ji.  That  never  occurred  to  me. 
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Q.  You  any  that  the  Judge  decided  that  a  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana  was  pro- 
hibited by  the  act  of  '54  from  making  grants  of  land  for  services  "  rendered,  or 
to  be  rendered  :  "  of  which  description  were  the  services  alleged  in  Soolard's 
case  ?  were  they  services  rendered,  or  services  to  be  rendered  ? 

Ji,  They  were  services  rendered. 

Q.  The  words  ^^to  be  rendered"  then  had  no  application  to  Soulard's  case? 

A,  No. 

Q.  Were  there  other  land  claims  depending  which  rested  on  services  ^^  to  be 

rendered  ?" 

A.  I  cannot  recollect.     It  is  probable  there  were.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Had  it  not  been  contended  by  you,  that  the  usage  of  granting  such  con- 
cessions of  lands  ought  to  be  held  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  authority  to  make 
them,  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibitory  law  to  the  contrary  ? 

Jl,  I  believe  such  an  argument  was  relied  on  ;  and  the  more  confidently,  be- 
cause the  United  States  Commissioners,  in  their  confirmation  of  titles,  went  on 
that  ground  ;  and  Congress  confirmed  their  decision. 

Q.  The  absence  of  a  prohibitory  law  was  relied  on  as  giving  force  to  such 
grants  as  that  to  Soulard  ? 

A.  It  may  have  been. 

Q.'  Did  the  court  rely  on  the  ordinance  of  1754  as  a  prohibitory  law  ? 

il.  I  do  not  recollect. 

[At  this  point  of  the  cross-examination  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  in- 
terposed. 

mr.  Buchanan  observed  that  they  had  thought  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to  in- 
dulge the  counsel  for  the  respondent  in  putting  many  questions  to  the  witness 
which  they  supposed  to  be  irrelevant.  But,  if  they  understood  the  object  of 
the  counsel  in  the  last  question,  they  objected  to  its  being  answered.  The 
Opinion  of  the  respondent  as  published  in  the  Missouri  Republican,  is  before 
the  court,  together  with  the  strictures  of  Mr.  Lawless  thereon ; — and  all  the 
Spanish  laws  relating  to  land  titles  in  Louisiana,  from  1754  to  1799,  will  be 
given  in  evidence  in  order  to  enable  the  court  to  judge  whether  these  strictures 
are  correct  and  whether  they  are  justified  by  this  Opinion.  It  is  for  the  court, 
and  not  for  the  witness,  to  decide  these  questions.  If  therefore  it  be  the  pur- 
pose of  the  counsel  to  go  into  the  Opinion,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  ask 
the  witness  his  construction  of  each,  we  must  object  to  such  a  course.  The 
witness  has  been  asked,  whether  the  court  did  not  rely  on  such  and  such  a 
ground,  to  sustain  particular  clauses  of  the  Opinion.  This  Opinion  is  before  the 
court,  and  will  speak  for  itself.    We  ask  what  can  be  the  object  of  these  inquiries? 

Mr.  Wirt,  on  behalf  of  the  respondent,  replied  :  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  the  respondent  arises  from  a  want  of  familiarity,  on  the  part  of  this  court, 
with  the  subject  of  his  decision,  and  of  the  publication  which  followed  it.  Nor 
is  this  the  smallest  reflection  on  or  disparagement  of  the  intelligence  of  this 
honorable  Court.  The  difficulty  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  They  own  the  difficulty  they  experienced,  in  seizing 
upon  the  points  of  a  case  so  peculiar,  and  fully  appreciating  their  bearing.  If  the 
Opinion  of  Judge  Peck  had  had  reference  to  a  body  of  law  with  which  all  the 
members  of  this  court  are  familiar,  or  of  usual  occurrence  to  us  on  the  Atlantic 
frontier,  it  would  only  be  necessary  to  read  the  Opinion,  and  the  strictures  upon 
it,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  former  has,  or  has  not,  been  misrepresented 
in  the  latter.  But,  to  judge  of  that  question,  it  is  requisite  to  be  familiar  with 
the  ideas  to  which  the  Opinion  refers.  There  may  be,  in  the  strictures  upon  it, 
a  semblance  of  true  representation,  while  they  convey,  in  fact,  a  vital  misrepre- 
sentation of  all  the  doctrine  it  contains.  One  of  the  great  questions  to  be  de- 
cided is,  whether  the  party  has  been  guilty  of  a  contempt.  This  is  alleged 
to  have  consisted  in  a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  th,e  Opinion  of  the  Court,  tend- 
ing to  degrade  the  court,  to  destroy  the  public  confidence  in  its  decisions,  and 
to  call  either  the  intelligence  or  the  integrity  of  the  judge  into  question. 
There  are  two  points  to  be  settled  ;  1st.  Was  the  opinion  of  the  court  misrepre- 
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sented  ?  and,  2dy  if  so,  with  what  view?  In  Mr.  Lawless'  article  the  Judge  ia 
represented  to  have  decided,  that,  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-deleffate  in 
Louisiana  is  prohibited  from  issuing  grants  of  land  for  services  rendered,  or  to 
be  rendered.  The  objection  made  by  the  Judge,  in  his  plea,  to  the  use  of  the 
word  wrohibiUdf  is  said  to  be  a  mere  quibble.  Our  object,  in  putting  the  present 
question  to  the  witness,  is,  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  fadt.  I  asked  the  wit- 
ness whether  the  counsel  in  the  case  of  Soulard  did  not  rely  on  the  usage  under 
which  the  Governors  of  Louisiana  were  in  the  habit  of  making  grants  of  land 
for  various  purposes  ?  He  replies,  that  they  did  :  and  that  they  argued  that 
this  usage/was  the  more  to  be  relied  upon,  in  the  absence  of  any  prohibitory 
law.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Peck  was,  that  the  mere  usage  proves  nothingi 
unless  these  grants  received  the  habitual  sanction  of  the  government ; — that 
the  sanctions  any  of  them  did  receive  were  mere  emanations  of  the  royal  power  ; 
— and  that  before  such  a  grant  could  be  confirmed  by  a  covrty  some  positive  au* 
thority  to  make  it,  must  be  shown.  It  was,  therefore,  unimportant,  whether  the 
ordinance  of  1754  were  prohibitory,  or  not ; — the  question  was  a  question  of 
positive  authority,  not  a  question  of  prohibition.  The  honorable  manager,  in 
his  opening  of  this  impeachment,  pressed  with  all  his  power  the  idea  that  there 
was  but  a  mere  shadow  of  distinction  between  a  want  ofauthorilyy  and  KftohU 
6t^icm.  In  some  cases,  it  is  true,  these  may  be  convertible  terms  :  but,  in  this 
case,  they  are  not  so.  The  counsel  for  Soulard  did  not  pretend  that  there  was 
any  written  authority  for  the  grant  under  which  he  claimed .  They  relied  on 
the  existence  of  usage,  and  the  non-existence  of  any  prohibitory  law.  It  is, 
therefore^  necessary  that  the  specifications  must  be  taken  up.  Mr.  Lawless 
represented  the  Judge  as  having  decided  that  the  grant  was  jprohibited  by  the 
ordinance  of  1754.  I  was  asking  whether  this  was  not  the  driit  of  the  witness's 
argument  in  his  publication  :  and  whether  the  Judge  had  referred  to  that  ordi- 
nance as  prohibiting  such  grants.  I  think  the  question  important.  I  know  the 
examination  is  tedious  :  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only  Judge  Peck's 
tenure  of  his  present  office,  but  also  his  capacity  in  future  to  hoid  any  office  of 
honor  or  profit,  is  at  stake. 

Mr,  Storrs.    Let  the  question  which  the  counsel  wish  to  put  be  distinctly  stated. 

By  ike  Court.     Let  the  question  be  reduced  to  writing. 

[The  question  was  then  written.]  ' 

Mr,  Buchanan.  We  have  no  objection  to  that  question.  The  question  hav« 
ing  been  put,  the  witness  replied, 

A.  I  understood  the  Judge  as  having  laid  it  down,  in  his  Opinion,  that,  by  the 
ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-delegate,  either  in  New  Spain,  or  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
was,  substantially,  and  in  efifect,  prohibited  from  making  a  grant  of  land  for  such 
services  as  were  pleaded  by  Soulard,  whether  those  services  were  rendered, 
or  were  to  be  rendered.  And,  as  all  the  parts  of  my  article  are  to  be  taken  to- 
gether, my  meaning  will  be  explained  by  the  5th  section  of  the  publication, 
where  I  speak  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  mercedes.  I  take  the  two  parts  of 
m^  article  together.  And  I  did  understand  the  Judge  to  have  'decided,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  reward  to  an  informer,  and  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  a  sub* 
delegate  was  prohibited  from  making  a  grant  of  land  for  services  anywhere. 

Q.  You  considered  that  the  Judge's  having  decided  that  there  was  no  authority 
to  make  these  grants,  was,  in  substance,  deciding  that  they  were  prohibited  ? 

A,  I  considered  his  decision  as  tantamount  to  a  decision  that  such  grants 
were  prohibited. 

Q.  Was  that  the  light  in  which  the  prohibitory  question  was  argued  ? 

A.  In  what  argument? 

Q.  I  allude  to  the  argument  of  which  you  have  spoken  to-day. 

A.  I  argued,  that  the  usage  was  the  more  to  be  relied  on,  as  there  was  no 
prohibition  pf  such  grants  by  any  law.  I  insisted,  that  the  fact  of  the  usage, 
and  the  fact  of  its  not  being  prohibited,  were  to  be  taken  together.     1  said  thut 
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the  usage  had  never  heen  countervailed  by  any  ordinance,  of  force  in  Upper 
Louisiana. 

Q.  Was  this  the  part  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  which  you  considered  as  asserting 
that  such  grants  were  prohibited  by  the  ordinance  of  1754? — 

^^  It  would  appear  that  the  policy  apparent  in  O'Reilly's  regulations  did  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  prohibition  was  necessary  to  deprive  the  Lieutenant  Grovernor  of  the 
noivcr  of  making  grants,  and  that,  without  a  prohibition,  his  grant  would  be  valid. 
The  reverse  of  thjs  is  true  ;  his  grants  are  invalid  unless  authorized  by  an  ex- 
press authority  from  the  king,  either  as  derived  through  the  Crovemor  General 
in  the  form  of  laws  or  otherwise." 

[Here  the  managers  required  that  the  question  should  be  reduced  to  writing. 
Mr.  Wirt  having  again  read  the  clause  in  the  Opinion  to  which  the  question 
referred, 

Mr.  Buchanan  observed  that  the  managers  now  clearly  perceived  whither  the 
question  was  intended  to  lead.  The  Senate  were  to  have  the  opinions  of  Mr. 
Lawless  presented  to  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  judge  whether  there  was 
any  discrepancy  between  two  papers  both  of  which  were  before  them.  To  this 
the  managers  should  object. 

Mr.  Wilt  replied,  that  the  object  in  putting  the  question,  was  not  to  get  Mr. 
Lawless'  construction  of  the  Judge's  Opinion.  The  witness  had  said  that  he 
understood  the  Opinion  as  going  to  decide  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  contained 
a  prohibition  of  grants  by  the  sub-delegates  :  what  the  Judge's  counsel  wanted 
to  know  was,  whether  that  clause  of  the  Opinion  which  had  just  been  read  was 
the  clause  from  which  he  drew  that  inference  ?  and  they  wanted  this,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  mfght  judge  whether  the  misconstruction  of  the  Opinion  could 
have  been  an  innocent  misconstruction. 

However,  if  the  question  was  objected  to,  they  were  willing  to  change  its 
form,  so  as  to  ask,  whether  the  witness  could  point  out  the  particular  parts  of 
the  Opinion  from  which  he  drew  his  inference?  Mr.  Buchanan  replied  that  the 
court  had  before  them  the  publication  of  the  witness,  in  which  he  has  placed 
his  assumptions  in  one  column,  and  the  passages  in  the  Opinion  from  which  these 
assumptions  are  deduced  in  a  parallel  column.  The  counsel  could  refer  to  that.* 
The  witness  objected  to  being  limited  to  this ;  and  insisted  on  his  right  to 
quote  any  other  passages  of  the  Opinion  which  he  might  consider  as  warranting 
the  inference  he  had  drawn. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  now  addressed  the  court : — We 
object  that  the  task  of  comparing  the  Opinion  with  the  strictures  upon  it,  shall 
be  imposed  upon  Mr.  Lawless.  That  task  has  been  already  performed,  and 
ably  performed,  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  in  the  answer  to  the  article  of 
impeachment.  Cut  bono?  why  ask  Mr.  Lawless,  in  his  capacity  of  witness, 
what  clauses  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  supported  each  particular  assumption 
contained  in  the  article  signed  "A  Citizen  .f"  when  both  papers  are  before  a 
tribunal  competent  to  compare  and  to  decide  upon  them?  Should  such  a  course 
of  examination  be  persisted  in,  it  would  occupy  an  almost  endless  time,  without 
attaining  any  beneficial  result.  The  managers  wish  to  obtain  the  decision  of 
the  court,  whether  such  questions  shall  be  put,  or  not.  Their  principal  objec- 
tion to  these  questions  is  the  useless  waste  of  time  which  they  will  occasion. 
Afler  the  witness  shall  have  pointed  out  the  passages  which  he  considers  as 
supporting  his  inferences,  what  would  it  amount  to?  it  would  only  be  his  opin- 
ion.— No  fact  would  be  settled.  The  court  would  at  last  return  to  the  very 
point  from  which  it  had  started. 

The  question,  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  read  by  the  president  of 
the  court,  in  the  words  following: • 

•  A  paper  of  this  form  accompanied  Mr.  Lawless*  memorial  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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^'  The  witness  is  asked  to  refer  to  such  parts  of  the  Opinion  of  the  respondent 
in  Soulard's  case,  as  support  the  first  specification  in  the  article  signed  a  citizen." 
jVIr.  Wirt  addressed  the  court  in  reply: — We  repeat,  that  the  misfortune  of 
this  case  results  from  its  novelty,  and  from  the  branches  of  law  which  it  com- 
prehends.    It  is  not  a  mere  reading  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  which  will  enable 
any  man  to  form  a  correct  opinion,  either  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Opinion 
itself,  or  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  representation  of  its  doctrines  contained 
in  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen."     As  to  the  Opinion,  all  who  are  conversant 
with  law  must  know,  that  a  correct  apprehension  of  its  meaning  depends  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  argument  which  it  was  intended  to  meet.    This  must 
be  previously  known,  before  any  one  is  in  circumstances  fairly  to  judge  of  its  con- 
struction.    With  this  view  we  went  into  a  subject  which  cannot  be  before  this 
court,  viz.  the  course  of  argument  to  which  the  Judge  is  responding.     Thus,  by 
seeing  the  point  of  the  argument  to  which  the  court  was  replying,  the  true  dimen- 
sions and  bearing  of  its  Opinion  can  be  ascertained.    It  is  necessary,  further,  that 
the  evidence  on  which  it  was  founded  should  be  known,  viz.  the  law  which  bears 
upon  the  case,  which  constitutes  the  true  foundation  on  which  the  Judge  said 
what  he  did  say.     It  is  true  that  the  Opinion,  as  well  as  the  article  of  Mr.  Law- 
less, is  accessible  to  this  court ;  and  the  proposition  which  would  confine  the 
examination  of  the  court  to  these  papers  alone  is  an  inviting  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  promises  to  save  both  time  and  trouble  :  but  I  repeat  the  question,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  apprehend  the  whole  bearing  and  force  of  the  Judge's  reasoning 
in  the  Opinion,  without  knowing  the  law  on  which  it  was  founded?     The  first 
thing  requisite  is,  to  see  the  true  meaning  of  the  Opinion  :  but  this  cannot  be 
seen,  with  clearness,  unless  this  court  shall  know  the  law  on  which  it  rests, 
as  well  as  the  course  of  argument  which  raised  the  points  on  which  it  has  given 
a  decision.     I  examined  the  witness  in  order  to  show  that,  in  his  article,  he 
shifted  the  point  of  view  taken  by  the  court.     In  his  argument  he  had  relied  on 
the  usage  existing  in  Upper  Louisiana  ;  and  he  insisted  that  this  usage  proved 
its  own  authority  ;  and  still  more  clearly,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  rebuked,  nor' 
even  reproved,  much  less  prohibited,  by  any  positive  law.     This  was  the  ques* 
tion  on  which  the  Judge  had  to  decide  : — such  was  the  opinion  of  Soulard's 
counsel,  and  also  the  prevailing  opinion  in  Louisiana.     The  Board  of  U.  S. 
Commissioners  seem  to  have  taken  the  same  view.     Under  these  circumstances 
the  people  of  Louisiana  were  told,  by  Mr.  Lawless,  that  Judge  Peck  had  deci- 
ded that  the  foundation  on  which  their  titles  and  their  hopes  rested  was  im- 
peached by  a  positive  prohibition  in  the  ordinance  of  1754.     It  was  not  the 
question,  whether  these  grants   had  been  authorized  by  the   regulation  of 
O'Reilly  ;  but  whether,  in  the  silence  of  that  instrument  on  the  matter,  the 
usage  (confessed  to  have  long  existed,)  rose,  by  its  own  vigor,  into  an  autho- 
rity for  such  grants  as  that  made  to  3oulard?  and  the  question  was  one  of  pro- 
hibition, or  no  prohibition.     What  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  such  a  decision 
as  the  Judge  was  represented  as  having  made,  on  the  vast  amount  of  land  claims 
in  Missouri,  and  on  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  claimants,  I  leave  this  court 
to  judge.     The  Judge  was  charged  with  saying,  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  con- 
tained a  prohibition  of  such  grants,  when  he  had  said  no  such  thing.     The    , 
witness  is  now  asked  to  point  out  those  parts  of  the  Opinion  which,  in  his  own 
apprehension,  went  to  support  the  assertion  he  had  made.     Such  a  question  is 
&ir,  both  as  respects  the  witness  and  the  respondent.     If  he  cannot  do  this, 
and  it  shall  appear  that  the  question  of  prohibition  or  no  prohibition  was  not  in 
truth  the  question  before  the  court,  this  court  can  judge  of  the  effect  of  throw- 
ing out  such  an  assertion  in  Louisiana.     As  to  what  one  of  the  honorable  man- 
agers asserted,  and  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  Opinion  justifies  all  that  Mr. 
Lawless  said  of  it,  I  think  we  have  heard  enough  on  that  subject.     The  mana- 
gers have  presented  an  elaborate  argument  to  sustain  the  pr6position  that  there 
has  been  no  misrepresentation.     We  might  have  replied  \  but  we  thought  that    - 
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it  would  not  be  strictly  regulari  and  therefore  we  chose  to  abstain.  But  the 
result  is,  that  the  opening  argument  has  made  its  lodgement  iq  the  minds  of  this 
court,  while  it  remains  uncounteracted  by  anything  advanced  on  the  other  side. 
The  managers  now  claim  to  take  the  point  for  granted,  that  no  misrepresenta- 
tion has  been  made  ;  axM  questions  going  to  prove  the  contrary  are,  it  seems, 
to  be  precluded.  We  ask  this  court  to  suspend  its  opinion,  until  we  shall  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing,  (which  we  shall  show,)  that  not  one  of  the  speci- 
fications of  error,  in  the  article  published  by  Mr.  Lawless,  can  be  sustained  ; 
and,  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  which  was  not  calculated  to  throw  a  fire- 
brand among  the  people  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Storrs,  in  behalf  of  the  managers,  replied,  that  it  was  not  their  intention 
at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  case  :  in  other  words,  they  did  not 
choose  to  sum  up  the  cause  at  present.  It  was,  indeed,  true,  that  the  manager 
who  opened  the  charge  went,  pretty  fully,  into  the  question,  whether  the  Opin- 
ion of  the  Judge  did  or  did  not  justify  the  commentary  contained  in  Mr.  Law- 
less' publication.  There  were  some  expressions  in  the  respondent's  answer 
which  had  not  been  expected  by  the  managers,  and  which  went  to  reflect  upon 
the  House  of  Representatives;  a  public  body  entitled  to  be  treated  at  least  with 
decorum.  The  answer,  after  going  into  a  full  justification  of  Judge  Peck,  de- 
clares, that  the  respondent  is,  at  last,  cheered  by  the  hope  '^  that  the  subject 
will  now  be  mastered  before  it  is  decided."  We  were  prepared,  said  Mr.  Storrs^ 
to  take  anything  which  a  hi^h  judicial  ofiicer  might  think  fit  to  throw  into  his 
answer  :  but  the  nature  of  his  reply  seemed  to  require  that  the  views  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  other  side  of  the  question,  should  be  pre- 
sented before  this  court,  who  have  as  yei  heard  but  a  single  reply  to  the  whole 
array  of  reasoning  contained  in  the  Judge's  answer. 

Mr.  Wirt  here  stated,  that  he  was  desired  to  declare,  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
spondent,  that  not  the  most  distant  intention  to  reflect  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  been  entertained  by  him.  But,  viewing  that  House  as  being 
constituted  by  the  constitution  only  the  impeaching  body,  it  was  not  expected 
that  it  should  enter  so  filllly  into  the  case  as  it  was  the  duty  of  this  court,  to  do. 

Mr.  Storrs  resumed.  The  reflection  to  which  he  had  alluded  had  not  dis- 
turbed the  managers,  and  should  not  :  nothing  should  provoke  them  to  depart 
firom  the  language  of  decorum  which  belonged  to  their  auty,  and  became  them- 
selves. But  he  well  remembered  when  the  defence  had  been  read  before  this 
court,  (and  with  a  beauty  and  propriety  such  as  he,  for  one,  had  never  before 
witnessed  in  any  court  of  justice,)*  the  emphasis  which  was  laid  by  the  counsel 
on  the  word  ^^  nou^."  It  was  certainly  proper  that  the  opposite  counsel  should 
be  permitted  to  show  to  the  court,  what  was  the  argument  which  had  been  urged 
before  the  District  Court,  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  whether  on  the  demurrer,  or 
on  the  final  hearing.  These  were  facts,  and  they  might  elucidate  the  Opinion. 
There  was  no  diflerence  of  sentiment  on  that  point.  Again,  it  was  equally 
proper,  to  ask  the  second  question.  Did  you  believe  that  the  Opinion  which  ap- 

E eared  in  the  Missouri  paper  was  what  it  purported  to  be?  The  witness  might 
ave  answered  in  the  negative  ;  which  would  have  gone  to  convict  him^  as  to 
the  motive  with  which  he  had  written  and  published  his  strictures.  But,  now, 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  pressed  the  inquiry  a  step  further.  They  now  say 
to  the  witness,  '<  point  out  your  views  as  to  which  clauses  of  the  Opinion  jus- 
tified you  in  the  mferences  which  you  made  and  published."  Can  this  court 
fail  to  see  to  what  this  course  of  inquiry  leads?  Every  clause  in  the  article  of 
Mr.  Lawless  will  be  taken  up,  in  succession,  and  this  court  is  to  hear  the  opin- 
ion of  the  witness  as  to  the  points  it  contains.  This  is  not  to  try  the  question 
before  the  court;  it  is  to  try  the  ability  of  Mr.  Lawless,  in  comparing  the  Opin- 
ion and  the  commentary.  The  question  seems  to  be  asked  with  a  view  to 
show,  that  the  witness  cannot  point  out  any  particular  passages  firom  which  his 

•  It  was  read  by  Mr.  Meredith. 
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inferences  are  drawn  ;  and  hence  the  court  is  to  infer  that  he  cannot  have 
been  innocent  in  his  misapprehension  of  the  Opinion.  And  cannot  this  court 
judge  of  that?  Our  objection  to  the  inquiry  is^  that  it  establishes  no  fact,  but 
merelj  elicits  Mr.  Lawless'  opinion.  Let  us,  thcto,  suppose  that  he  cannot 
point  out  any  specific  clauses  which  will  justify  the  inferences  he  made  ;  this 
will  still  be  but  Mr.  Lawless'  opinion.  It  is  possible  the  court  may  think  oth- 
erwise. Then  we  come  to  the  true  ground. .  The  Jud^e  complains  that  the  com- 
mentary of  Mr.  Lawless  on  his  Opinion  was  not  a  fair  one.  He  volunteered 
to  issue  a  certain  paper'  from  the  press,  which,  as  we  say,  became  by  its  pub- 
lication the  property  of  the  public.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Judge  to  show,  not 
what  may  be  Mr.  Lawless'  opinion,  but  to  show  that  the  commentary  was  an 
unfair  one.  This  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  determined  by  the  notions  of  the  people  of 
Louisiana,  or  the  people  of  Missouri.  The  Judge  says  that  the  commentary 
was  not  a  fair  one.  If  the  commentary  itself  does  not  contain  enough  to  show 
that  it  was  unfair,  he  ought  never  to  have  committed  its  author.  It  is  not  for 
him  to  say,  that  others  would  misunderstand  it.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
cause,  and  when  he  had  published  his  Opinion,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  whole 
community  knew  it.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  assumed  with  respect  t.o  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Lawless ;  for  both,  by  being  printed  in  a  public  newspaper, 
were  put  as  completely  into  the  possession  of  the  public  as  they  could  be.  The 
question,  therefore,  must  depend  on  the  papers  themselves.  It  is  not  enough 
to  show,  that  in  Louisiana;.j(Mr  in  New  York,  or  in  Virginia,  or  in  Europe,  there 
nd^ht  be  persons  so  unacquainted  with  the  case  as  to  be  led  into  error  by  the 
article  signed  "  A  Ct&en."  Whether  the  Opinion  was,  or  was  not,  misrepre^ 
sented,  this  court  is  to  judee  ;  it  is  competent  to  judge.  It  does  not  need  the 
opinion,  either  of  Mr.  Lawless,  or  of  the  managers.  On  this  point  he  can  shed 
no  more  light  than  any  other  witness.  Without  assuming  the  possession  of 
more  information  than  others,  we  undertake  to  show,  that  the  Opinion  does  jus- 
tify the  inferences  contained  in  the  commentary.  To  ask  of  the  witness,  how 
do  you  prove  this  assertion?  and  how  do  you  prove  that?  may  put  his  ability  to 
the  test,  but  it  settles  no  fact  in  the  case.  -It  is  very  possible  that  able  counsel 
may,  by  multiplying  queries  of  this  kind,  puzzle  even  a  lawyer  from  the  bar  of 
Missouri  ;  but,  should  the  witness  fail  to  answer,  he  will  thereby  prove  only  his 
own  incompetency  ;  and  on  this  ground  we  object  to  having  the  question  pre- 
sented to  him. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing  and  read  to  the  court  by  the 
president  in  the  following  words  : 

'^  The  witness  is  asked  to  refer  to  such  parts  of  the  Opinion  of  the  respondent 
in  Soulard's  case  as  support  the*first  specification  in  the  article  si^ed  ^^A  Cfitizen," 

Hie  question  was  put  whether  the  witness  should  be  required  to  answer  it, 
and  was  determined  in  the  affirmative. — Yeas  32 — Nays  10. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were — ^Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell, 
Brown,  Burnett,  Chambers,  Chase,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Fre- 
linghuysen,  Hendricks,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Kane,  Kn^ht,  King,  Livingston, 
Marks,  Naudain,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith,  (S.  C.)  Sprague, 
Tazewell,  Tyler,  Webster,  WiJley,  Woodbury--S2. 

Those  who  voted  in  the  negative  were-— Messrs.  Baker,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Grun- 
dy, McKinly,  Poindexter,  Sanford,  Smith,  (Md.)  Troup,  White— 10. 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  12  o'olock  to-morrow. 
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HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  w.  James  H.  Peck. 

Friday,  December  24,  1 830. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
The  respondent,  James  H.  Peck,  and  his  counsel,  also  attended, 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Foot,  ordered  that  the  Secretaiy  notify  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, from  day  to  day,  that  the  Senate  is  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Im- 
peachment for  the  trial  of  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  on  behalf  of  the  mviagers,  stated  to  the  court  that  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Mr.  Melody,  from  Missouri,  had  been  summoned  under  a  misappre- 
hension, he  not  being  acquainted  with  any  of  the  facts  in  this  case.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  managers  had  no  wish  to  detain  him  here ;  yet  felt 
themselves  without  authority  to  dismiss  him.  They  therefore  stated  the  fact  to 
the  court,  in  order  that,  unless  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  should  wish  him 
to  remain,  he  might  be  discharged,  have  his  expenses  paid,  and  be  suffered  to 

return  to  his  home. 

AAer  consultation,  the  counsel  for  Judge  Peck  declared  it  to  be  their  wish 
that  the  witness  should  not  be  dismissed. 

The  cross-examination  of  Luke  £.  Lawless  was  then  resumed.  Cross-ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Wirt. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Op'mion  of  Judge  Peck  do  you  refer  to,  as  supporting 
the  allegation  in  the  first  specification  of  your  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen  ?  " 

A.  1  beg  leave  to  state  that,  in  order  to  enable  me  to  answer  this  question 
accurately,  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  written  analysis,  which  I  have 
made  for  my  own  use,  and  that  of  the  Hon.  managers,  (if  they  may  think  pro- 
per to  use  it,)  in  which  I  have  taken  a  note  of  those  parts  of  the  Opinion  which, 
aa  I  conceive,  sustain  me  in  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  frcnn  it. 

Q.     Does  the  analysis  consist  merely  of  extracts  from  the  Opinion  ? 

A.  It  contains  extracts  from  the  Opinion  ;  from  my  printed  argument ;  from 
the  Judge's  answer  to  the  impeachment ;  and  also  from  the  appendix  to  the 
answer. 

Q.  The  statement  made  in  your  publication  is  in  these  words:  <'  Judge  Peck 
seems  to  me  to  have  erred  in  tne  following  assumptiotis,  as  well  of  fact  as  of 
doctrine  ;  1st.  that  by  the  ordinance  of  1754  a  subndelegate  was  prohibited  frt)m 
making  a  grant  in  consideration  of  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered."  I  ask 
you  to,  refer  to  such  parts  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  as  justify  you  in  making  this 
charge  ? 

A,  In  justice  to  myself,  and  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  Pam  placed, — being  called  upon  to  answer,  on  oath,  as  to  the  particular 
parts  of  the  Opinion  on  which  I  rest  my  charges  of  error, — and  as  it  may  become 
a  question  how  far  I  make  out  a  justification  of  those  charges, — ^I  must  submit 
to  this  court,  whether  I  am  not  entitled  to  make  use  of,  and  to  refer  to  Judge  Peck's 
own  construction  of  the  Opinion,  given  by  him  in  his  answer  before  this  court  P  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  demonstrate  that  I  was  correct  in  making  the 
charges  of  error  which  I  did,  unless  I  am  allowed  to  combine^  with  extracts 
from  the  Opinion,  other  matter,  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  it.  In  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  my  article  I  expressly  referred  to  my  argument  in  the 
cause  ;  and  the  specificntions  into  which  I  entered  were  mainly  suggested  by 
that  argument ;  an  outline  of  which  has  been  printed  for  the  use  of  me  Senate, 
and  is  now  in  evidence.  I  submit  whether  I  may  not  refer,  now,  to  what  1  re- 
ferred to  then  ;  and  further,  to  the  construction  since  put,  by  the  Judge  him- 
self, upon  his  own  argument  ?  which  latter,  especially,  will  be  an  additional  proof 
of  (he  fidelity  with  which  I  interpreted  it. 
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Mr.  Wirt  said  that  he  had  no  manner  of  objection  to  whatever  the  court  may 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  the  witness.  I  would  simply  remai'ky  said  he,  that  the 
question  now  is,  Ist.  whether  a  publication  signed  ''A  Citizen  "  misrepresent- 
ed the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  ?  and,  Sd.  if  it  did,  with  what  intent?  whether  the 
article  misrepresented  the  Opinion,  is  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  the 
Opinion.  The  article  alleges  that  the  Judge  was  guilty  of  errors,  both  in  fact, 
and  in  doctrine.  The  question  I  put  was,  in  what  part  of  the  Opinion  is  it  that 
the  Judge  has  decided  ^Hhat  by  the  ordinance  of  1754  a  sub-delegate  was  pro* 
hibited  from  making  a  grant  in  consideration  of  serrices  rendered,  or  to  be  ren- 
dered ?  "  If  he  answers  this,  I  have  no  objection  that  he  be  heard  at  large  in 
his  own  vindication,  if  the  court  deem  it  proper. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  The  gentleman  stated  the  question  he  wished  to  propose 
to  the  witness  :  we  presented  our  objections  to  it ;  but  the  court  decided  that  it 
should  be  put.  We  bowed  with  all  respect  to  the  decision  of  the  court.  One 
great  question  to  be  settled  was  whether  the  article  published  by.  Mr.  Lawless 
did,  or  did  not,  misrepresent  the  Opinion  published  by  Judge  Peck  ?  This 
court  decided  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of  the  case,  it  was  proper 
Mr.  Lawless  should  refer  them  to  such  parts  of  the  Opinion  as  supported  each 
of  his  specifications  of  error. 

This  being  the  decision  of  the  court,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
that  Mr.  Lawless  has  a  right  to  refer  you  to  such  parts  of  his  argument  in 
Soulard's  case,  as  he  believes  will  shed  light  upon  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge. 
In  this  manner  his  argument  on  each  point,  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  on  the 
same  point,  and  the  specification  of  error  deduced  from  this  Opinion  will  be 
presented  before  the  court  in  a  form  so  distinct  and  simple,  that  they  will  be 
able  to  comprehend  it  at  a  single  glance.  He  now  asks  that  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  specify  the  parts  of  his  argument  to  which  the  article  signed  '^  A 
Citizen  "  referred.  We  conceive  this  to  be  manifestly  proper,  under  the  de- 
cision which  the  court  has  already  made. 

Mr.  Meredith.  We  have  no  objection  to  that.  We  thought  the  witness  wish- 
ed to  use  the  answer  of  Judge  Peck,  in  order  to  show  the  construction  put,  by 
the  Judge,  upon  his  own  Opinion,  and  in  that  way  to  show  that,  in  some  respects, 
it  agrees  with  the  publication.  The  question  we  propose  is  a  very  simple  one  : 
that  the  witness  shall  refer  to  those  parts  of  the  Opinion  which,  at  the  time  he 
wrote  the  article  signed  ^^A  Citizen,'^  he  supposed  justified  the  first  specification 
of  error  in  the  Judge.  The  question  is  easily  answered.  He  has  only  to  refer  to 
the  Opinion.  We  have  no  objection  that  he  should  go  farther,  and  refer  to  his 
own  argument,  oral,  or  printed  :  but  we  do  object  to  all  reference  by  the  wit- 
ness to  the  answer.  If  at  be  permitted,  it  will  lead  40  interminable  debate,  not 
only  between  the  managers  and  the  counsel  for  the  respondent,  but  between 
them  and  the  witness. 

The  witness  then  went  on  to  reply. 

A.  I  refer  to  pages  66, 67, 68, 69  and  70  of  the  Documents  as  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  Senate,  (containing  the  Judge's  Opinion.)  I  refer  to  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  reasoning  in  that  part  of  the  Opinion  contained  in  these  pages. 

Q.  Please  to  read  the  passages  to  which  you  refer.  A  mere  reference  to 
pages  will  not  enlighten  the  court. 

The  witness  then  read  as  follows : — 

^^  A  view  of  the  whole  ordinance  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  general  inten- 
tion to  aelly  and  not  to  give,  the  royal  lands,  except  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  for 
pasturage  and  commons,  according  to  their  wants,  and  to  the  Indians  as  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  14  and  15,  just  recited,  and  except  so  fhr  as  the  grants  which 
may  be  made  to  those  who  shall  give  information  against  persons  occupying 
lands  without  title,  authorized  by  the  7th  and  8th  sections,  may  be  considered 
as  in  the  nature  of  gifts. 

"  From  this  view  of  the  ordinance  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  term  *'*^5*" 
desy  to  be  found  in  its  preamble,  produces  no  difficulty.     The  sense  in  which 
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that  term  tnust  be  received,  is  to  be  determined  by  a  view  of  the  whole  ordi- 
nance  ;  it  need  not  necessarilj  be  interpreted  to  mean  gifts  ;  but  mar  as  well 
be  interpreted  to  mean  grants  ;  if,  however,  it  necessarilj  imported  gifts,  efiect 
is  sufficiently  given  to  it  in  this  sense,  by  the  gifts  to  be  made  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  for  commons  and  pasturage,  and  to  be  made  to  the  Indians  as  direct* 
ed  in  the  14th  and  15th  laws  before  adverted  to. 

^*  If,  then,  this  ordinance  was  to  be  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  right  to 
confirmation  in  this  case  should  be  determined,  the  claim  could  not  be  conmmed 
on  the  ground  that  the  concession  was  not  made  upon  a  sale  far  numejfy  and  at 
the  rea9anable  value  of  the  land,  but  was  made  in  consideration  of  pu&ltc  sermcet — 
a  consideration  unknown  to  the  ordinance  except  in  the  case  of  an  tn/onner,  as 
authorized  in  the  7th  and  8th  sections,  where  lands  are  authorized  to  be  ad- 
judged in  moderate  quantities  to  those  who  shall  give  information  of  them  as 
being  occupied  without  title.  This  is  the  only  species  of  tervice  for  which  this 
ordinance  authorizes  a  concession.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  sub-dele- 
gate is  made  the  judge  of  the  value  of  serVices.  He  is  not  made  the  judge  of 
the  value  of  services  of  the  nature  pf  those  upon  which  the  concession  in 
question  is  alleged  to  have  been  issued." 

I  now  go  on  to  page  67. 

Q.  You  read  the  whole  of  those  passages  to  which  you  refer  as  justifying 
the  first  specification  in  your  artii^e? 

A,  I  refer  to  the  whole  of  the  pages  I  mentioned  :  but  for  brevity's  sake,  to 
save  the  time  of  the  court,  I  shall  read  only  the  passages  I  consider  most  ma- 
terial. 

The  witness  then  read  as  follows  : — 

^^  In  examining  this  reasoning,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  concession  of  an  in- 
ferior officer  is  to  be  considered  as  prima  facie  authorized,  this  presumpticm, 
like  all  others,  can  stand  only  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  unopposed  by  evidence 
or  presumptions  of  a  higher  nature.  A  presumption  can  weigh  only  so  far  as 
it  is  calculated  to  induce  belief;  and  so  soon  as  it  shall  cease  to  do  this,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  existence  of  facts  inconsistent  with  such  belief,  it  ceases  to  make  a 
fftmafade  case ;  ceases  to  furnish  ground  upon  which  a  decision  can  rest.  The 
presumption  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  supreme 
authority,  especially  such  a»the  enactment  of  regulations  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  authority  of  these  for  a  series  of  years,  is  of  a  higher  nature  than 
that  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  a  single  act,  or  even  a  series  of  acts, 
such  as  concessions  of  land  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor;  particularly  when  these 
acts  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  that  supreme  authori- 
ty which  gave  those  laws  that  were  to  regulate  the  subject  of  concessions." 

^^  It  would  i4[>pear  that  the  policy  apparent  in  O'Reilly's  regulations  did  extend 
itself  to  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  thai 
a  prohibition  was  necessary  to  deprive  the  Lieutenant  Crovernor  of  the  power 
of  making  grants,  and  that,  without  a  prohibition,  his  grant  would  be  valid. 
The  reverse  of  tlus  is  true  ;  his  grants  are  invalid  unless  authorized  by  an  ex- 
press authority  from  the  king,  either  as  derived  through  the  Crovernor  General 
m  the  form  of  all  laws,  or  otherwise.  Can  it  be  believed  that  there  existed  an 
express  authority  which  authorized  this  grant  of  10,000  arpents  without  anv 
reference  to  settlement,  cultivation,  or  property  qualifications  ?  The  view  which 
has  been  taken  excludes  such  belief,  and  with  it  e^^ry  presumption  in  fiivor  of 
the  legality  of  the  concession. 

'^  But  the  evidence  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  is  introduced  to  prove 
that,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  that  officer  was  unrestricted  as  to  quantity,  though 
the  witness  does  not  pretend  that  he  had  any  authority,  other  than  the  law,  to 
make  such  concessions,  llie  amount  of  his  evidence  is,  that  the  law  clothed 
him,  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  with  power  to  make  concessions,  and  imposed 
no  limitation  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grant.  Does  the  witness  mean  to  prove 
that  there  existed  any  uwwritUn  law,  in  virtue  of  which  the  officer  mentioned. 
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or  way  other  officer  of  the  crown,  was  authorized  to  make  grants  of  the  royal 
domam  ?  If  he  does,  the  eyidence  is  untrue.  It  may  be  assumed,  with  certain- 
ty, that  no  vnwritten  laWy  no  principle  of  the  Spaniah  ConatUtdion  gives  to  any 
officer  of  the  crown  the  power  to  grant  the  royal  lands  ;  and  that  such  power, 
to  be  legitimate,  must  be  derived  from  some  authority  other  than  the  constitution 
of  Spain,  or  any  unwritten  law,  usage,  or  custom.  An  express  writUn  auihoriiif 
was  indispensably  necessary  to  authorize  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper 
LfOuisiana  to  grant  lands.  The  existence  of  such  authority  mieht  be  inferred 
from  circumstances,  but  its  existence  is  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  grant. 
Can  it  be  inferred  in  this  case,  that  there  existed  a  written  authority  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  law,  or  otherwise,  in  virtue  of  which  the  lieutenant  Governor  of  Up* 
per  Louisiana  could  grant  lands,  without  regard  to  settlement,  cultivation,  the 
means  of  the  cultivator,  or  the  extent  of  the  grant  P  It  cannot,  because  the 
general  law,  as  well  as  the  general  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  as  evinced 
in  all  the  regulations  mentioned,  is  at  war  with  such  inference.  If  sach  au- 
thority did  exist,  it  being  an  exception  to  the  general  law  and  policy,  must  be 
shown,  and  is  not  to  be  implied  or  presumed,  llie  witness  proves  no  such 
authority  ;  he  refers  to  none  ;  he  alleges  the  existence  of  none,  in  such  way  as 
to  prove  anything.  If  he  intended  to  prove  the  meaning  of  the  regulations,  that 
is  not  the  subject  of  proof;  these  the  court  must  construe  for  itself,  &c." 

I  also  refer  to  the  rest  of  pages  68,  69,  and  70,  as  far  as  these  words  on 
page  70: — ^^  These  discordant  provisions  of  this  act  make  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain its  intention,  as  to  the  rule  of  decision  which  the  court  is  to  adopt." 

Q.  Are  these  all  the  parts  of  the  Opinion  on  which  you  intend  to  rely^  as  to 
the  first  specification  in  your  article  ? 

A.  They  are  all  the  passages  I  can  now  extract.   . 

Q.  And  these,  as  you  think,  justify  your  assertion  that  Judge  Peck  decided 
that  the  ordinance  of  1754  pro^i6t/ecf  a  sub-delegate  from  making  concessions  of 
land.> 

A.  Yes,  as  taken  in  connexion  with  the  other  matters  I  have  referred  tix 
I  considered  him  as  deciding  that  that  ordinance  did,  virtually,  prohibit  a 
sub-delegate  from  making  a  concession  of  land:  as  deciding  that  the  want  of  ex- 
press power  was  tantamount  to  a  prohibition.  I  refer  also  to  that  part  of  my 
argument  which  refers  to  this  point ;  and  also  to  the  Judge's  answer,  which 
shows  that  he  admitted  that  sub-delegates  did  exist,  in  some  shape,  in  Upper 
Louisiana  :  and  I  refer  to  this  admission  as  connected  with  the  position  he  took 
as  to  the  form  of  the  ordinance  of  MM* 

Q.  You  apply  this  reference  to  the  first  specification  in  your  article  ? 
A.  Yes.    I  also  refer  to  pages  63,  73,  74,  as  proving  that  the  Judge  recog- 
nized the  existence  of  the  sub-delegate  function  in  Upper  Louisiana. 
[Here  the  witness  read  as  follows  :] 

^'  Had  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  his  appointment  as  sub- 
delegate  from  the  Viceroys  or  Presidents  of  the  Audiencias  ?  or  bad  he  a  sob- 
delegation  from  one  so  appointed  ?  It  has  been  proved  on  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tioners that  he  had  not.  The  evidence  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  of  U(v- 
per  Louisiana,  to  this  point,  is,  that  he  and  his  predecessors  acted  as  sub-dele- 
gate, ioiihoiU  any  commission  as  such  ;  that  he,  and  they,  performed  the  fune* 
tions  of  that  office  in  virtue  of  their  commission  as  Lieutenant  Grovernor,  which 
issued  from  the  Governor  General  of  Louisiana ;  that  the  practice  in  other 
parts  of  the  piovince,  in  this  respect,  was  the  same  as  in  Upper  Louisiana  ;  ia 
all,  the  Lieutenant  Governors  were,  ex  officio y  sub-delegatea.'^ 

Q.  You  consider  this  as  a  recognition  by  the  Judge  of  the  existence  of  th<) 
office  of  sub-delegate  in  Upper  Louisiania  ? 
A.  This,  in  connexion  with  the  other  paseages  I  refer  to. 
[Here  the  witness  farther  read  as  followa :} 

*^  The  regulations  which  we  have  do  not  permit  us  to  believe  that  there  ex*^ 
isted  otfaen.     Morales,  in  the  preamble  to  those  made  by  him,  mentions  those  ot 
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O'Beilly  and  of  Gayoso  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  these  were  all  of  which 
he  had  any  knowledge,  and  shows,  that  he  was  making  regulations  which  were 
to  offer  the  only  meanM  by  tohich  lands  were  to  be  obtained.  His  language  is, 
*  That  all  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  lands  may  know  in  what  manner  they 
ought  to  ask  for  them,  and  on  what  conditions  lands  can  be  granted  or  sold  ; 
that  those  who  are  in  possession,  without  the  necessary  titles,  may  know  the 
steps  they  ought  to  take  to  come  to  an  adjustment ;  that  the  commandants^  as 
sub-delegates  of  the  Intendancy,  may  be  informed  of  what  they  ought  to  observe,' 
&.C.  This  preamble  excludes  the  presumptioi^  that  other  laws  existed,  by  which 
titles  could  be  obtained  ;  and  the  regulations  themselves  exclude  all  belief  that 
any  law  existed,  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have 
been  claimed." 

Here  is  a  recognition  of  the  office  by  the  Judge  himself,  with  a  reference,  too, 
to  the  words  of  Morales. 

I  farther  refer  to  what  was  before  the  Judge  in  the  cause,  and  which  foraw 
part  of  the  appendix  to  the  Judge's  answer,  viz.  to  part  of  the  letter  of  Juan 
Ventura  Morales  to  Don  Carlos  Dehault  Delassus,  dated  New  Orleans,  S6th 
August,  1799,  in  the  words  following  : 

^*  I  have  seen  the  instructions  which  you,  sir,  (in  the  belief  that,  as  Lieaten- 
ant  Governor  of  the  establishments  of  the  Illinois,  the  officers  of  the  Royal 
Treasury  of  the  post  of  New  Madrid,  subject  by  order  of  the  deceased  €rov- 
emor,  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  to  this  command,  (that  of  New  Orleans) 
must  be  subordinate  to  you,)  have  framed  the  government  of  the  commandant 
Don  Roberto  Mackay ,  in  his  quality  of  sub-delegate  of  the  Intendancy,  and  of 
the  magazine  keeper,  Don  Juan  Lavellee,  copies  of  which  instructions  you  en* 
closed  to  me  in  your  official  letter  of  the  30th  of  June  last.  No.  69. 

''  In  answer,  I  must  say,  that,  it  being  contrary  to  law  that  one  sub-delegaie 
should  transfer  his  powers  to  another,  and  it  being  opposed  to  the  regularity 
of  business,  that  that  should  be  certified  upon  report  which  is  not  pres- 
ent, the  instructions  given  by  you  cannot  nor  ought  to  have  effect ;  and  the 
more  so,  inasmuch  as  the  sub-delegation  of  the  Intendancy  is  local,  and  that 
the  magazine  keeper  cannot  recognize,  as  his  immediate  chief,  any  other  than 
those  who  exercise  the  sub-delegation." 

I  also  refer  to  the  certificate  of  Gilberto  Leonard  and  Manuel  Armirez,  in  the 
foUowing  words  : 

^^  We,  Don  Gilberto  Leonard,  Treasurer  of  the  army,  and  Don  Manuel  Gon- 
zalez Armirez,  Ministers  of  the  royal  treasury  ;  and  formerly  accountant  and 
treasurer,  ad  interim,  respectively,  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  during  the 
Spanish  Government,  continuing  our  functions,  until  the  entire  conclusion  of 
the  affairs  of  said  departments  ;  do  certify  that,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the 
Senor  Intendant  General  ad  interim,  the  Senor  Colonel  Charles  DehauH  De- 
lassus, formerly  commandant  of  the  Post  of  New  Madrid,  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  St.  Louis  of  the  Illinois,  with  the  sub-delegation  of  the  Royal  Treasury 
in  both  situations,  (con  la  subdelegacion  de  Real  hacienda  in  ambos  destines) 
quitted  the  capital  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796." 

I  refer  lastly  to  Morales'  own  regulations,  where  he  styles  himself  ^'  suV- 
delegate,"  and  addresses  himself  to  the  commandants  as  sub-delegates. 

Q.  You  refer  to  part  of  the  regulations  of  Morales  ? 

A.  Yes,  to  the  preamble — it  may  be  seen  in  page  SH  of  White's  Collect 
taon. 

[Here  the  witness  read  as  follows  :] 

*^  That  the  Conunandants,  as  sub-delegates  of  the  Intendancy,  may  be  in- 
formed of  what  they  ought  to  observe,"  &c. 

Q.  These,  then,  are  all  the  clauses  of  the  Opinion  to  which  you  refer,  to- 

C'her  with  the  documents  you  have  now  mentioned,  as  going  to  justify  you  in 
1st  specification  of  error  charged  in  your  article  ? 
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A,  Yes.  I  rely  on  liis  Opiaion,  on  my  argument,  and  on  the  other  documeoCs 
I  have  now  referred  to. 

Q.  I  understood  you^  yesterday,  as  stating  tliat  yoa  relied  on  the  ordinance 
of  1754,  as  a  collateral  argutnent ;  and  to  faav«  said  that  the  Judge  decided  that 
''  to  some  extent  ^'  that  ordinance  was  not  in  force.  I  ask  you,  now,  whether 
yon  did  uat  strongly  rely  on  that  ordinance  ?  or  whether  your  reliance  on  it  was 
of  a  light  and  transient  kind  ? 

A,  I  relied  on  it  as  being  important,  and  as  ve.ry  useful,  to  show  that  there 
was  a  legal  source,  tangible  and  specific,  to  which  might  be  traced  the  power 
of  the  sub-delegate,  which,  it  was  admitted,  did,  by  custom,  exist  in  Upper 
Louisiana.  I  contended  that  it  was  not  rational  to  suppose  that  this  power  of 
sub-delegate  started  up  of  itself,  spontaneously,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi^ 
and  was  at  once  recognized  by  the  authorities  existing  there.  That  it  was  rea- 
sonable, rather,  to  suppose,  that  it  arose  from  some  appointment,  virtual,  if  not 
express  ;  that  it  had  its  origin  in  some  law.  In  looking  round  for  laws  that 
might  possibly  contain  some  such  enactment,  I  could  find  none,  unless  I  went 
up  to  the  ordinance  of  1754  ;  on  the  12th  article  of  which  I  thought  I  found  that 
which  I  sought  ;  and  I  argued,  that  the  article  came  into  force  in  Upper  Loui- 
siana when  that  province  was  ceded  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  I  insisted  that  Mo- 
rales recognized  some  law  for  it  ; — that  it  could  not  become  law  in  Louisiana, 
merely  by  his  adoption  ;  but  that  it  derived  authority  in  virtue  of  the  powers  vest- 
ed in  him  as  Governori  And  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  state,  thai  Judge  Peck 
fell  into  an  error,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  law,  as  to  the  period  when  it  was  en- 
acted, and  the  number  of  articles  it  contained.  In  referring  to  it  he  repeated- 
ly speaks  of  '^  the  81st  article,"  whereas  the  law  contains  no  more  than  14  ar- 
ticles. The  Judge,  in  his  Opinion,  is  guilty  of  a  cardinal  error,  in  the  outset 
of  his  reasoning  on  this  ordinance,  by  confounding  a  law  of  1754,  with  a  law  of 
1786  ; — ^being  an  error  of  just  32  years  in  the  date  of  the  ordinance,  and  involv- 
ing still  greater  differences  as  to  the  provisions  which  the  law  itself  ordains. 
He  refers  to  this  ordinance  in  the  first  paragraph  of  his  Opinion  ;  and  the  ref- 
erence is  repeated  in  the  next  page.  It  is,  1  presume,  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  I  never  made,  in  the  course  of  my  argument,  such  an  assumption  as  the 
Judge  there  attributes  to  me. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  Judge  committed  an  error,  when,  in  quoting  from  the  ordi- 
nance of  1754  he  stated  the  words  quoted  to  be  contained  in  ^'  the  81st  article  of 
the  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Spain."  Let  me  ask  you  whether  the  ordinance  of 
1754  is  not  itself  part  of  a  larger  body  of  regulations,  on  which  it  is  engrailed, 
beiag  attached  to  the  Slst  article  of  this  larger  code  ?  In  the  book  before  me 
it  is  said  that  No.  10  belongs  to  Article  81,  which  No.  10  is  the  ordinance,  of  1754. 

[Here  an  explanation  took  place  between  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  and  the 
managers,  in  which  reference  was  made  to  several  collections  of  Spanish  Law, 
in  order  to  show  how  the  Judge  came  to  refer  to  '^  the  81st  article  "  as  he  does 
in  his  Opinion.  But  before  any  conclusion  was  come  to,  the  inquiry  was  dropped, 
as  being  a  digression  from  the  course  of  examination.] 

Q.  The  question  I  put  to  you  was,  whether  you  relied  on  the  ordinance  of 
1754  in  a  serious,  or  only  in  a  light  and  transient,  manner? 

A.  Seriously. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  Judge  erred  "  to  some  extent "  in  his  decision  in  relation 
to  the  ordinance  of  1754  :  what  was  your  meaning  in  that  expression  '^to  some 
extent? "  Had  not  the  court  decided  that  that  ordinance  was  not  in  force  in 
Upper  Louisiana  ? 

A,  Certainly. 

Q.  To  what  "  extent"  then  did  he  err  ? 

A.  In  keeping  that  ordinance  wholly  out  of  sight,  even  admitting  that  the  law 
was  not  then  in  force  ;  we  relied  on  a  positive  usage  and  the  absence  of  any 
prohibition.  ,.    ... 

Ji.  You  considered,  did  you  not,  the  ordinance  of  1754,  and  its  mappUcabU- 
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ity  lo  the  case  of  Soulard,  as  not  overruling  the  usage,  but  leaving  it  to  stand 
upon  its  own  ground  ? 

A.  Tes.  I  took  that  ground.  I  insisted  that  if  there  Was  no  law  to  be  got  at, 
^the  court  must  take  the  usage  as  authority,  especially  seeing  it  had  been  sanc^ 
tioned  by  the  Governor  General,  and  also  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
(as  to  a  certain  extent  of  land.) 

Q.  Your  argument  was,  that  the  ordinance  of  1T54  did  not  prohibit  such 
grants  as  that  to  Soulard  ? 

A,  Yes.  I  thought  that  the  Judge  considered  the  sub-delegate  as  Tirtnally 
prohibited  from  making  such  grants. 

Q.  That  was  not  my  question.  Tou  said  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  was  the 
source  of  the  authority  for  these  grants — if  it  was  not,  then  the  only  result  would 
be  that  the  usage  must  stand,  until  some  prohibitory  law  was  produced. 

A,  Yes  ;  taking  also  into  view,  all  that  had  been  done  to  confirm  the  usage^ 

Q.  You  considered  the  authority  of  the  ofHcer  called  sub-delegate  to  make 
concessions  of  land  as  standing,  without  any  express  authority,  till  some  pro- 
hibitory law  appeared? 

A.  Certainly,  putting  the  ordinance  of  1754  out  of  the  question. 

Q,  You  considered,  then,  the  decision  of  the  Judge  that  the  law  was  silent 
as  to  the  authority  for  these  grants,  as  justifying  you  in  asserting  that  the  lav 
prohibited  them  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  understood  him  to  say  that  the  operation  of  that  regulation  ex- 
tended to  sub-delegates  everywhere  ;  and  that  it  virtually  prohibited  the  grant- 
ing of  such  concessions  in  any  part  of  the  Spanish  territories. 

Q.  You  were  not  prepared  to  answer  a  question  I  put  to  you  yesterday  ; 
perhaps  on  reflection  you  will  answer  it  now.  I  asked  you  whether,  at  the  time 
Soulard's  case  was  before  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  there  were  not  other 
cases  also  pending  in  that  court,  which  rested  on  services  '^  to  be  rendered  ?" 

A.  I  am  not  certain  ;  I  think  not. 

Q.  I  wish  to  remind  you  of  some  claims  of  this  description,  in  which  you  were 
perhaps  interested,  or  of  which  you  may  have  had  some  knowledge. 

A»  There  was,  I  remember,  one  claim  which  had  reference  to  a  distillery; 
aad  one  which  referred  to  digging  in  the  mines  :  but  I  do  not  consider  these 
as  resting  on  services  "to  be  rendered." 

Q.  Were  you  not  concerned  in  a  case  of  Delassus  for  a  league  square  of  land? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  Was  not  that  claim  founded  on  a  grant  the  consideration  of  which  was, 
that  the  grantee  should  supply  the  government  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead 
annually? 

A.  The  grant  was  coupled  with  no  condition  whatever.  It  was  indeed  to 
enable  the  grantee  to  supply  the  Government  with  lead. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  copy  of  the  concession  in  that  case  ? 

A.  No.  There  is  a  transcript  of  it  in  this  city.  It  was  to  enable  the  grantee 
to  get  out  a  certain  quantity  of  mineral,  provided  the  land  should  be  round  to 
contain  any:  but  the  grant  was  not  to  be  forfeited,  if  it  should  turn  out  that 
there  was  no  lead  there.     It  was  a  substantive  contract. 

Q.  Was  not  the  original  contract  that  the  grantee  should  supply  the  Govern- 
inent  with  a  certain  quantity  of  lead  every  year  ?  and  was  not  the  grant  of  land 
jnade  in  order  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  his  contract  ^ 

A,  Yes,  but  it  was  an  absolute  grant '.  it  was  made  to  him  as  an  act  of  special 
favor,  in  consequence  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Governor  General. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  claim  of  John  Smith  T,  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  St.  Vrain? 

A,  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  the  case  :  'Mr,  Benton 
and  Ittr,  Magenis  were,  I  think,  the  counsel  concerned. 

Q.  Wbb  there  not  a  claim  of  Chouteau^  for  1381  arpents  of  land^  thea  pend- 
iiig  in  that  court  ? 
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A,  I  believe  it  was.     I  think  it  must  have  tl>een. 
Q.  On  what  condition  ^\A  the  grant,  referred  to  in  that  claim,  rest  ? 
A,  It  was  to  enable  the  claimants  to  carry  on  a  certain  distillery  which  thej 
bad  established.     They  wanted  some  facilities,  as  to  a  supply  of  wood,  and 
matters  of  that  kind  ;  and  they  prayed  the  Governor  for  a  grant  of  land. 

Q.  rHd  not  the  petitioner  represent  this  distillery  as  a  great  accommodation 
to  the  public  ? 

A,  Yes  ;•  I  think  he  did. 

Q.   Was  not  the  service  he  was  to  render  yet  future  ? 
A,  Perhaps  it  might  have  been,  in  part. 
Q.  Were  not  these  claims  then  pending? 
A,  I  think  they  were. 

Q.   I>o  you  know  anything  of  a  claim  of  Glamorgan  for  500,000  arpents  of  land  ? 
A,  Yes  ;  there  was  a  special  exception  of  it  in  the  act  of  1824. 
Q.   That  was  another  claim.     This  is  his  claim  for  land  to  enable  liira  to  raise 
hemp.     Was  not  such  a  case  before  the  court } 

A.  Perhaps  it  was.  I  am  not  certain.  I  will  look  at  my  docket.  It  was,  I 
think,  the  largest  claim  included  lyithin  the  law  of  1824.  [Here  the  witness 
looked  over  a  paper.]  I  do  not  see  it  here.  Perhaps  it  was  pending  :  I  cannot  say. 
Q.  Your  second  specification  of  error  in  the  Judge's  Opinion  is  in  these  words: 
**  that  a  sub-delegate  in  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub-delegate  aa  contemplated  by 
the  above  ordinance  ; "  that  is,  by  the  ordinance  of  1754? 

A,  Yes;  and  in  support  of  this  I  refer  to  pages  63  and  73  of  the  documents. 
Q.  You  considered,  at  one  time,  this  assumption  by  the  Judge  as  being  sup- 
~  ported  by  this  clause  of  the  Opinion,  viz.  ' 'According  to  this  evidence,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub-delegate  within  the  in- 
tention of  the  ordinance."     Do  you  still  rely  on  that  clause? 

A.  I  refer  to  what  I  have  already  specified,  viz.  pages  63,  73,  74,  of  the  doc- 
uments; to  exhibits  K  and  L  in  the  appendix  to  the  Judge's  answer  ;  and  to  the 
regulations  of  Morales. 

Q.  You  considered  the  discussion  by  the  court  as  establishing  the  proposition 
that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub-delegate  in  the 
▼lew  of  the  ordinance  of  1754? 

A.  I  considered  the  Judge  as  having  said  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was 
not  a  sub-delegate  in  the  meaning  of  that  ordinance  ;  inasmuch  as  he  decided 
that  that  ordinance  was  not  in  force  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  the  Judge  as  having  inquired  whether  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  was,  or  was  not,  a  sub-delegate  under  the  ordinance  of  1754? 
A.  Yes  ;  I  understood  him  as  establishing  the  doctrine  that  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  was  not  a  sub-delegate,  as  under  the  ordinance  of  1 754  :  though  he 
did  admit  him  to  be  a  sub-delegate  in  some  sense,  I  could  not  well  understand 
what. 

Q.  Yon  would  not  have  considered  the  opinion  as  meeting  and  sustaining 
your  specification  unless  you  had  thrown  it  into  this  precise  form  ? 

A.  Instead  of  giving  the  argument  of  Judge  Peck,  or  his  admissions  that  the 
Lieutenant  Grovemor  was  a  sub-delegate  in  some  sense,  I  merely  stated  that 
he  denied  him  to  be  a  sub-delegate  under  the  ordinance  of  1754.  I  could  not 
spread  out  all  his  train  of  argument :  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  do  this 
within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper  article.  I  concentrated  what  I  had  to  say  as 
much  as  I  could,  and  merely  gave  what  I  understood  to  be  the  Judge's  conclu- 
flions,  viz.  that  a  sub-delegate,  to  wit,  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  was  not  a  sub- 
delegate  as  contemplated  by  the  ordinance  of  1754. 

Q.  Your  3d  specification  of  error  in  the  Judge's  Opinion  is  ^^  that  O'Reilly's 
regulations,  made  in  February,  1770,  can  be  considered  as  demonstrative  of 
the  extent  of  the  granting  power,  either  of  the  Grovemor  General,  or  the  sub* 
delegates  under  the  royal  order  of  August  1770."  Was  the  order  of  August, 
1770^  then  known  in  Bfiasonri? 
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A.  No.  Its  terms  were  referred  to^  as  I  thought,  gratuttouslj.  The  Judge 
referred  to  regulations  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  order,  in  order  to  determine 
what  the  order  was,  or  would  be. 

Q.  Were  the  contents  of  the  order  of  August,  1770,  not  known  at  the  date  of 
your  publication? 

A,  No.  They  have  been  ascertained  very  recently — I  understood  they  were 
c^tained  by  Judge  Peck  since  the  date  of  my  article. 

Q.  From  the  language  of  your  article,  would  it  not  be  inferred,  that  the  Judge 
seemed  to  have  supposed  that  the  order  of  August,  1770,  received  something  c^ 
its  character  from  the  regulations  made  in  February  of  the  same  year  ? 

A.  I  said  that  Judge  Peck  was  in  error  in  referring  to  the  regulations  of 
February  in  order  to  determine  anything  about  the  order  of  August  following. 

Q,  You  do  not  understand  the  bearing  of  my  question.  The  order  of  August 
was  then  unknown.  My  question  is,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  impression 
in  Missouii^lhat  you  were  then  in  possession  of  all  the  Spanish  orders  and  re- 
gulations which  governed  the  land  claims  in  that  $tate,  and  that  there  were  not 
some  which  had  not  yet  come  to  light? 

A.  Yes;  and  that  I  thought  was  the  error  of  the  Judge. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  whether  the  impression  then  existing  in  Mis- 
souri was  not,  that  the  ordinance  of  August,  1770,  would,  when  obtained,  throw 
light  on  the  grantees'  power,  so  as  to  countenance  the  claims  to  land  in  that 
State  ? 

•A.  I  do  not  know  that  such  was  the  general  impression — ^I  wished,  myself, 
to  see  the  order,  and  was  very  well  pleased  with  it  when  I  did. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  state  another  fact.  In  your  article,  as  published,  were  not 
the  words  "F«6rttan/"  and  "^wgua/"  in  italics? 

A.  Yes.  I  thought  that  the  error  lay  in  referring  to  those  dates;  and  placing 
these  words  in  Italics  made  that  error  the  more  striking. 

Q.  Was  it  not  done  with  a  view  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
absurdity  of  considering  a  regulation  of  prior  date,  made  by  an  inferior  officer, 
as  explanatory  of  an  x)raer  of  the  king  made  on  a  subsequent  day? 

A,  Certainly  ;  but  I  did  not  use  such  terms  as  you  have  now  done — ^I  said 
nothing  about  any  "  absurdity." 

Q.  Please  now  to  refer  to  that  clause  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  in  which  he  is 
guilty  6f  this  absurd  error. 

A,  I  repeat,  that  I  was  far  from  venturing  on  the  use  of  such  expressions. — 
I  had  not  the  least  intention  of  using  such  terms.  I  never  used  the  word  ^^  ab- 
surd," or  charged  any  part  of  the  Opinion  with  ^^  absurdity,"  (whatever  my  pri- 
vate opinion  may  have  been.)  I  refer  the  court  to  page  62,  and  to  page  66, 
together  with  the  context. 

[Hero  the  witness  read  as  follows :] 

"  We  have  the  testimony  of  MoraleSy  the  Intendant,  in  the  preamble  to  his 
regulations,  that  the  power  to  grant  lands  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military 
Government,  afler  the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  the  order 
of  the  24th  of  August,  1 770,  the  powers  of  the  civil  and  military  government 
both  centred  in  the  Governor  General.  To  him  belonged  the  power  to  divide 
and  grant  lands  in  virtue  of  this  order." 

[He  then  read  from  page  66  as  follows  :] 

'^  The  presumption,  arising  in  favor  of  the  authority  of  the  Governor  General 
to  make  regulations  for  the  distribution  of  the  royal  lands,  is  fortified  by  the 
length  of  time  during  which  grants  were  made  in  pursuance  of  those  regulations, 
and  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  were  made  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  Court ;  and  is  further  supported  by  the  recital,  contained  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  regulations  of  Morales,  that  the  power  to  grant  lands  belonged  to 
the  dvU  and  mxlUary  government  since  the  order  of  the  kmg  of  1770.  What  this 
order  was,  what  power,  what  discretion  it  vested  in  the  Governor  General  in 
making  grants  of  the  royal  domain,  and  what  restrictions  it  imposed^  is  left  te  be 
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inferred  (in  the  absence  of  the  order)  from  the  regulations  themselves,  and  the 
other  acts  of  the  Governor  General  under  it." 

'*  That  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  order  of  the 
king  of  1770  does  not  appear  to  affect  their  authority.  There  would  not,  ne- 
cessarily, be  such  a  repugnancy  between  this  order  and  those  regulations  as  to 
annul  the  latter.  The  subsequent  sanction  of  these,  and  the  presumption  of 
their  being  authorized,  thence  arising,  must  be  considered  sufficient  to  give 
them  the  authority  of  law,  whether  the  power  to  make  them  was  comprised  in 
the  general  and  extraordinary  powers  given  to  the  Governor  General,  O'Reilly ^ 
previous  to  the  order  of  1770,  or  not." 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  statement  by  Morales,  that,  subsequent  to  August,  1770,  all 
powers,  hoth  civil  and  military,  centred  in  the  Governor  General, — and  the 
Judge's  referring  to  this,  and  saying,  (in  connexion  with  that  reference,)  that 
these  grants  continued  down  to  1798  or  9,  in  conformity  to  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly, — which  you  considered  as  justifying  you  in  what  you  said? 

A.  J.  refer,  again,  to  what  I  referred  to  before.  I  could  refer  to  a  fact  stated 
in  the  answer  of  the  Judge,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  my  province  to  go  farther. 
Q.  Your  fifth  specification  is  as  follows  :  '^  That  the  word  mercedeSy  in  the 
ordinance  of  1754,  which,  in  the  Spanish  language,  means  g^U^  can  be  narrow- 
ed, by  anything  in  that  ordinance,  or  in  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  a  grant  to 
an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to  an  informer,  and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money." 
A..   You  have  passed  over  the  fourth  specification. 

Q.  I  thank  you.  I  did  not  intend  to  pass  it  over.  The  fourth  specification, 
then,  is  in  these  words  :  ^^  That  the  royal  order  of  August,  1770,  (as  recited  or 
referred  to  In  the  preamble  to  the  regulations  of  Morales,  of  July,  1799,)  related 
exclusively  to  the  Grovernor  General."  What  part  of  the  Opinion  do  you  refer 
to,  as  justifying  this  specification  ? 

A,  I  refer  to  page  62  of  the  documents,  and  to  the  clause  on  that  page  which 
I  read  a  few  minutes  since. 

[Here  the  witness  read  as  follows  :} 

^^  We  have  the  testimony  of  Morales,  the  Intendant,  in  the  preamble  to  his 
regulations,  that  the  power  to  grant  Mnds  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military 
Government,  after  the  order  of  the  King  of  Spain,  that  is,  in  virtue  of  the  order 
of  the  24th  of  August,  1770,  the  powers  of  the  civil  and  military  government 
both  centred  in  the  Governor  General.  To  him  belonged  the  power  to  divide 
and  grant  lands  in  virtue  of  this  order." 

I  consider  this  position  as  erroneous  ;  and  my  fourth  specificaiion  was  intend- 
ed to  convey  that  idea.  The  error  lay  in  this,  that  the  Judge  excluded  the  power 
of  the  Lieutenant  Grovernor,  or  sub-delegate,  under  the  order  of  1770,  to  make 
inchoate  concessions  of  land,  and  to  originate  a  claim  ;  but  made  the  Governor 
General  the  exclusive  source  of  title  of  any  kind. 

Q   Was  there  any  doubt  on  your  mind  that  the  poVer  to  grant  the  lands  of 
the  kme  was  in  the  Governor  General  ? 
A,  ]Vo.     I  had  no  doubt  of  that  fact. 

Q.  You  thought,  then,  that  there  was  power  in  the]  sub-delegate  to  grant  an 
incipient  title,  and  that  the  regulation  of  1770  was  cited  by  Morales  as  if  it  re- 
lated to  the  granting  of  lands  :  and  the  error  was,  that  Morales  had  said  that 
that  order  related  alone  to  the  Grovernor  General  ? 
A.  Yes.  That  Morales  understood  the  order  differently  from  Judge  Peck. 
Q.  You  thought,  then,  that  there  was  nothing  in  that  order  to  exclude  an  in- 
cipient power  elsewhere  ? 

A.  I  referred  to  it,  to  show,  that  the  Judge  confined  the  whole  granting  power 
to  the  Governor  General,  and  put  the  sub-delegate  entirely  out  of  view. 
Q.  Is  this  the  whole  of  what  you  refer  to.^ 
A .  No.     I  refer  to  the  other  passages  I  read. 

Q,  The  fifth  specification  is  in  the  following  terms :  "That  the  word  werccrfM, 
in  the  ordinance  of  1754,  which,  in  the  Spanish  language,  means  giftSy  can  be 
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Barrowed,  by  anything  in  that  ordinance,  or  in  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  a 
grant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to  an  informer,  and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for 
money."  Did  you  understand  the  Judge  to  assume  that  the  word  ^^mercedcM  " 
meant  sifts  only  ? 

A,  No.  That  was  my  own  proposition  :  the  correctness  of  which  I  could 
substantiate  by  an  explanation  given,  by  the  Judge,  in  the  other  House  of  Con- 
gress, of  the  philology  of  the  word. 

Q.  Was  this  imputed  to  the  Judge  as  his  assumption? — A.  No, 

Q.  The  preamble  of  your  specifications  declares  that  the  Judge  seems  to  have 
erred  ^'  in  the  following  asaumptians  as  well  of  fact  as  of  doctrine,"  and  then, 
this  specification  follows,  among  the  rest.  I  now  ask  you,  whether  the  Judge 
assumed  that  the  word  ^^ mercedes^'  meant  ^^ gifts^^  only? 

A.  He  supposed  that  it  meant  sometimes  gifts,  and  sometimes  grants;  but, 
by  his  construction,  I  thought  he  narrowed  it  down  to  a  reward  to  an  informer, 
,or  a  gifl  to  an  Indian. 

Q.  You  escaped  my  question.  I  asked  you  whether  Judge  Peek  said,  in 
his  Opinion,  that  the  word  '^  mercedes  "  meant  gifts  only  ? 

A,  No  :  He  said  that  it  meant  gifis,  or  grants. 

Q.  The  next  point  m^this  specification  is,  that  Judge  Peck  assumed  that  ^ 
the  word  ^^  mercedes  "  might  be  narrowed  down  to  a  grant  to  an  Indian.     Will 
you  refer  to  any  part  of  the  Opinion  which  supports  this  assertion  ? 

A,  I  refer  to  page  65  of  the  documents. 

[Here  the  witness  read  as  follows  :] 

"  The  8th  section  of  the  ordinance  directs,  that  '  a  proper  reward  shall  be 
given  to  those  who  shall  inform  of  lands,  grounds,  places,  waters,  and  of  nncul- 
tivated  and  desert  lands,  and  shall  be  allowed  a  moderate  portion  of  those  of 
which  they  shall  have  informed  as  being  occupied  without  title  ; '  the  7th  sec- 
Ition  having  authorized  the  sub-delegates  to  determine  the  quantity  to  be  grant 
ed  for  such  service." 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  make  your  answers  specific  ;  not  to  take  the  whole  of 
your  specification  together,  but  to  refer  to  its  several  parts,  and  point  out  your 
authority  for  saying  that  Judge  Peck  affirmed  that  the  word  ^^  mercedes  "  could 
be  narrowed  down  to  a  gift  t^  an  Indian  ? 

^.  I  do  not  confine  my  reference  merely  to  what  J  have  read,  but  I  read- 
further,  and  take  the  whole  together, 

[Here  the  witness  read  on  page  66,  as  follows  :] 

'^  A  view  of  the  whole  ordinance  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  general  intention 
to  selly  and  not  to  give,  the  royal  lands,  except  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  for 
pasturage  and  commons  according  to  their  wants,  and  to  the  Indians  as  men- 
tioned in  the  laws  14  and  15,  just  recited^  and  except  so  far  as  the  grants 
which  may  be  made  to  those  who  shall  give  information  against  persons  occupy- 
ing lands  without  title,  authorised  by  the  7th  and  8th  sections,  may  be  conaid- 
ered  as  in  the  nature  of  gifts. 

^<  From  this  view  of  the  ordinance  the  ambiguous  meaninff  of  the  term  merce- 
des j  to  be  found  in  its  preamble,  produces  no  difficulty.  The  sense  in  which 
that  term  must  be  received,  is  to  be  determined  by  a  view  of  the  whole  ordinance  ; 
it  need  not  necessarily  be  interpreted  to  mean  gifls  ;  but  may  as  well  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  grants  ;  if,  however,  it  necessarily  imported  gifts,  effect  is  suffi- 
ciently given  to  it  in  this  sense,  by  the  gifts  to  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  for  commons  and  pasturage,  and  to  be  made  to  the  Indians  as  directed  in 
the  14th  and  15th  laws  before  adverted  to. 

^^  If,  then,  this  ordinance  was  to  be  made  the  basis  upon  which  the  right  to  con- 
firmation in  this  case  should  be  determined,  the  claim  could  not  be  confirmed 
on  the  grounds  that  the  concession  was  not  made  upon  a  sale  far  money y  and  at 
the  reasonfdile  value  o£  the  land,  but  was  made  in  consideration  of  public  serv^ 
ess — a  consideration  unknown  to  the  ordinance,  except  in  the  case  of  an  ui^br-  ^ 
merj  as  authorized  in  the  7th  and  8th  sections,  where  kinds  are  attthorised  to 
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be  adjudged  in  moderate  quantitres  to  those  who  shall  give  information  of  them 
as  being  occupied  without  title.  This  is  the  only  species  of  service  for  which 
this  ordinance  authorizes  a  concession.  This  is  the  only  case  in  which  a  sub* 
delegate  is  made  the  judge  of  the  value  of  services.  He  is  not  made  the  judge 
of  the  value  of  services  of  the  nature  of  those  upon  which  the  concession  in 
question  is  alleged  to  have  been  issued." 

Q.  The  only  part  of  this  quotation  in  which  the  Judge  speaks  of  ^^  mercedes  " 
as  meaning  gijtsy  is  this  sentence ;  ^'  the  sense  in  which  that  term  must  be  re- 
ceived is  to  be  determined  by  a  view  of  the  whole  ordinance.  It  need  not  ne- 
cessarily be  interpreted  to  mean  giftSyhut  may  as  well  be  interpreted  to  mean  ^ 
grants.  If,  however,  it  necessarily  imported  gifts y  effect  is  sufficiently  given 
to  it,  in  this  sense,  by  the  gifts  to  be  made  to  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  for  com- 
mons, and  pasturage,  and  to  be  made  to  the  Indians,  as  directed  in  the  14th 
and  15th  laws  before  adverted  to."  Do  you  consider  the  Judge  as  having,  in 
this  sentence,  narrowed  down  the  term  m  rcedes  to  '^  a  gid  to  an  Indian?  " 

A,  I  read  further,  and  1  repeat,  that  my  reference  is  to  the  whole  together. 

Q.  Here,  where  a  gifl  to^an  Indian  is  intended,  the  language  of  the  Judge 
refers  to  the  sense  of  mercedeSy  as  translated  to  mean  gifis.  The  other  part, 
that  you  quoted,  refers  to  the  idea  of  a  reward.  You  say,  then,  that  he  nar- 
rowed down  the  term  to  ^'  a  reward  to  an  informer  ?  " 

A.  What  he  says  about  a  reward  to  an  informer  is  in  reference  to  this  word 
mercedes.  In  arguing  the  cause  of  Soulard,  we  contended,  that  mercedes  is  a 
pregnant  word  ;  that  it  means  '^.gratuitous  gifls,  and  bounteous  rewards,  made 
bj  the  king,  for  services  conducing  to  the  public  good  :  "  that  the  force  ofthis 
term  shed  light  over  the  whole  law,  and-  gave  to  it  a  general  and  a  generous 
application  ;  but  the  Judge  narrowed  it  down  to  '^  a  gifl  to  an  Indian  and  a  re- 
ward to  an  informer." 

Q.  We  wish  the  court  to  be  better  informed  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  word 
mercedes  ;  and  I  now  ask,  in  what  part  of  the  ordinance  of  1754  is  this  word 
found  ? 

A,  I  will  show.  In  the  commencement  of  that  ordinance,  after  the  well- 
known  words  ''  Experience  having  proved  the  inconveniences  that  arise  to  my 
subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Indies  from  the  decree  issued  by  royal  order  of 
the  24th  of  November,  1735,  &c."  The  king,  having  concluded  the  preamble 
i>y  the  words  '^  and  my  royal  treasury  also  suffering,  both  in  the  amount  of  salea 
of  these  lands,  and  in  the  consequent  neglect  of  agriculture  and  tending  of  cat- 
tle," goes  on  to  say,  '^  I  have  therefore  resolved  that  in  the  mereedesy  sales, 
and  compromises,  of  royal  cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands,  &c."  We  con- 
tended that  these  words  did  not  belong  to  the  preamble,  but  to  the. body  of 
the  ordinance-;  and  with  a  view  to  show  the  force  of  the  term,  we  referred 
to  the  language  of  pre-existing  laws,  particularly  to  book  IV,  title  12,  of  the 
Recopilacion  de  India,  where  the  Governor  General  is  allowed,  indefinitely, 
to  make  grants  of  lands  for  services  rendered.  This  law  is  referred  to  in  the 
ordinance  itself  of  1754.  If  the  court  will  examine  the  law  referred  to,  they 
will  find  that  the  granting  power  is  indefinite. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  you  relied  on  the  force  of  the  word  mercedes  not  her^ 
only,  but  also  in  Laws  of  the  Indies,  book  IV.  title  12? 

A.  No.  The  court  was  referred  to  the  whole  current  of  the  Spanish  laws. 
We  construed  the  word  by  its  use  in  pre-existing  laws,  and  hence  inferred  that 
it  covered  such  grants  as  that  to  Soulard. 

Q.  I  wbh  yon  to  apprehend  my  question  distinctly,  and  to  conform  your  an- 
swer to  it.  Do  you  say  that  the  place  you  have  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to 
the  ordinance  of  1754  is  the  only  place  where  the  word  mercedes  occurs  in  that 

ordinance.^ 

Jl.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  occurs  agaiaor  not.  The  translator  of  the  or- 
dinance renders  the  word  mercedes  ''gr ante.  "—The  word  «  grants "  occurs 
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frequentlj  in  the  ordinance  as  translated  ;  but  1  do  not  know  whether  mereedeM 
is  in  the  original  in  each  of  these  places  ;  probably  not. 

Q.  The  ordinance  has  the  following  words,  ^'  1  have  therefore  resolved  that 
in  the  grarUSy  sales,  and  compromises  of  royal  cultivated  and  uncultivated  landa, 
BOW  made,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  made,  the  provisions  of  the  regulation 
shall  be  faithfully  observed  and  executed."  Did  you  understand  this  clause 
as  referring  to  all  the  subsequent  articles.^  Does  article  1st  contain  the  word 
mercedesj  and  does  it  occur  again  in  that  ordinance  ? 

A.  I  told  you  that  I  am  not  sure.  It  is  often  rendered  '^  grants,"  and  the 
word  '' grants"  occurs  frequently.  I  considered  the  word  mercedes  to  have  a 
dominant  effect. 

Q.  You  said  that  your  argument  looked  back  to  all  the  pre-existing  laws? 

•A,  I  thought  that  all  the  Spanish  land  laws  in  the  transatlantic  Spanish  do- 
minions might  be  looked  to. 

Q.  Do  you  now  refer  to  the  argument  on  the  demurrer? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  referred  to  the  other  laws  referred  to  in  the  ordinance 
of  1754? 

A,  I  think  not : — I  do  not  know. — The  argument  on  the  demurrer  was  only 
by  way  of  experiment : — no  other  lawyer  would  undertake  it,  as  the  subject 
was  entirely  new;  and  I  was  urged  to  make  the  trial.  But  I  was  not,  by  any 
means,  as  well  satisfied  with  the  argument  on  the  demurrer,  as  with  that  on  the 
hearing  of  the  cause. 

Q.  I>o  you  know  where  the  reference  is  to  be  found? 

Ji.  I  will  endeavor  to  find  it.  We  were  not  restricted  to  the  laws  referred 
to  in  the  ordinance  of  1754. — Morales  refers  to  all  the  previous  laws,  I  read 
firomthe  second  article. — '^Nor  shall  severe  strictness  be  used  towards  those 
already  in  possession  of  Spaniards,  or  persons  of  other  nations,  and  in  regard 
to  all  the  requirements  of  laws  14,  15,  17,  18  and  19,  title  12,  lib.  4,  of  the 
Recopilacion  de  Indias,  shall  be  observed." 

Q.  What  other  article  refers  to  the  Spanish  laws? — A.  Article  4th. 

Q.  In  your  argument  on  the  demurrer,  were  articles  2d  and  4th  before  the 
court?     1  mean  in  the  MS.  translation  you  have  produced  here? 

A,  I  do  not  know.  The  MS.  is  in  your  hands,  and  it  will  speak  for  itself: — 
I  referred  to  that  MS. 

Q.  Did  your  printed  argument  refer  to  all  the  articles  of  the  ordinance,  as 
being  before  the  court  ? 

Ji.  I  do  not  know  indeed. 

Q.  The  whole  of  what  you  referred  to,  as  before  the  court,  extends  from 
article  1st  to  article  5th,  leaving  out  articles  2d  and  4lh : — ^was  it  not  so? 

A.  It  may  have  been. 

Q.  The  argument  could  not  have  referred  to  these,  as  the  articles  were  not 
before  the  court : — could  it  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know ;  the  case  was  argued  more  fully  afterward. 

Q.  The  parts  of  the  Opinion  you  have  referred  to  are  those  on  which  you  rely, 
as  proving  that  the  Judge  narrowed  down  the  word  mercediB  to  a  reward  to  an 
informer.     Did  he  not  put  his  interpretation  of  that  term  on  a  specific  article? 

A,  Certainly,  as  I  understood  him — ^he  referred  to  some  part  of  the  ordinance 
of  1754,  in  order  to  narrow  down  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

Q.  Does  the  word  occur  in  the  article  he  mentioned  ? 

>^.  I  do  not  know.  What  I  considered  his  error  was,  that  he  narrOwed  down 
the  term  to  a  gift  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to  an  informer  :  and  (with  meat 
respect,)  I  do  so  still.  ^  * 

Q.  The  8th  section  is  in  these  word8-*[here  the  counsel  read  as  follows  :1 

"  A  proper  reward  shall  be  given  to  those  who  shall  inform  of  lands^  growids, 
places,  waters,  and  of  uncultivated  and  desert  lands,  and  shall  be  aUowed  a 
moderate  portion  of  those  of  which  they  shall  have  informed,  as  being  occupied 
without  title.     This  shall  also  be  included  in  the  public  notice  which  the  sub- 
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delegates  to  be  appointed  shall  cause  to  be  published  in  their  respective  difltricts.*' 
— ^Did  the  Judge  ground  his  restriction  of  the  term  on  this  article? 

•^.  It  may  have  been  that : — I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  Is  it  on  the  same  clauses  of  the  Opinion  that  you  rely^  as  proving  that  he 
narrowed  down  the  term  mercedts  to  ^'  a  mere  sale  for  money?  " 

j1.  That  part  of  the  specification  was  a  mere  inference  a  fortiori  : — if  the 
word  could  not,  with  propriety,  be  restricted  to  a  gift  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward 
to  an  informer,  still  less  would  it  be  narrowed  to  a  mere  sale  for  money. 

Q.  I  ask,  what  part  of  the  Opinion  is  it,  in  which  the  Judge  attempted  to  nar- 
row the  term  to  a  "  sale  for  money? " 

Ji.  He  took  the  alternative  ground  that  mereedes  meant  either  gift  or  grani. 
The  term  grant  is  familiarly  used  as  applying  to  a  sale,  such  a  sale  as  is  made 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  I  thought  it  an  error  to  restrict  the  term  to  the 
word  granty  since  grant  may  mean  a  mere  sale  for  money.  I  argued,  then,  that 
if  it  was  improper  to  narrow  it  even  to  a  grant,  a  fortiori  it  must  be  erroneous 
to  understand  it  as  referring  to  a  mere  sale. 

Q.  Then  it  was  because  the  Judge  construed  mercedei  to  mean  grant$,  that 
you  thought  him  in  error? 

Jl.  I  thought  that  if  the  word  was  rendered  grant,  it  might  be  pushed  even  to 
signify  a  sale  for  money,  which  I  viewed,  afortioriy  as  an  error. 

Q.  Tour  opinion  was  that  the  Judge  made  the  discussion  to  turn  upon  the 
force  of  the  word  mercedeBl 
-  A.  I  thought  that  he  had  that  word  in  his  eye,  throughout. 

Q.  Were  you  not  aware  tbftt  holding  up  the  Judge  before  the  public  as  hav- 
ing narrowed  the  word  mereedes  to  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to  an  in- 
former, had  a  tendency  to  expose  him  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  public, 
as  having  made  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  decision? 

A,  I  had  no  such  intention.  I  do  not  know  what  might  have  been  the  ten- 
dency of  such  a  representation  ;  that  must  be  left  to  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  reader  :— some  might  think  such  a  decision  absurd  ;  some  might  think  it 
ridiculous  :  I  certainly  thought  it  a  great  error.  I  did  not  think  it  could  expose 
him  to  contempt  J  igi  he  entered  into  a  long  discussion  on  the  subject^  and  seemed 
anxious  to  place  his  views  before  the  public. 

Q.  When  asked  whether  you  did  not  think  your  representation  of  the  Judge's 
decision  calculated  to  expose  him  to  public  ridicule  and  contempt,  you  reply, 
that  you  did  not  think  it  calculated  to  expose  him  to  contempt:  did  you  not  con* 
aider  it  calculated  to  expose  him  to  ridicule  ? 

Jl.  If  1  must  give  an  answer  on  oath  to  that  question,  I  say  no;  I  was  not 
certainly  aware  that  it  would. 

Q.  Nor  to  the  resentment  of  the  land  claimants? 

A.  No  :  not  to  the  resentment  of  any  one  ;  and  no  consequences  would 
result  from  the  resentment  of  any  man  which  would  be  dangerous  to  Judge  Peck. 

Q.  Why  not  ? 

A.  I  knew  the  character  of  the  people  I  was  among :  and  I  knew  that  the 
language  I  used  was  not  calculated  to  excite  them  to  violence,  if  they  had  been 
ever  so  ferocious. 

Q,  You  say,  then,  that  you  were  so  aware  of  the  character  of  the  people  of 
Missouri,  that  you  were  sure  such  an  error  in  the  Judge  would  not  expose  him 
to  their  resentment  or  ridicule  ? 

Ji,  No.  It  might  make  them  think  his  decision  very  erroneous,  and  perhaps 
absurd.  But  such  was  not  my  intention;  my  article  was  a  condensed  abridge- 
ment of  my  views  of  the  Opinion.  The  Opinion  itself  was  long,  and  no  person 
not  equally  familiar  with  the  subjects  it  embraced,  could  have  concentrated  it 
into  such  a  small  space.  The  article  appeared  eight  days  after  the  Opinion  was 
published,  and  I  saw  the  Opinion  then  for  the  first  time. 

Q.  You  were  aware  that  the  Judge  had  decided  that  the  ordinance  of  1754 
was  not  in  force  in  Upper  Louisiana? 
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A,  Ves.     I  so  understood  him. 

Q.  Were  you  not  aware  that  this  would  operate  to  ahate  his  errors  before 

the  public? 

j9.  It  never  occurred  to  me.  Th«  people  in  general  knew,  or  thought,  very 
little  about  such  a  law.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  one  out  of  the  eighty  cli- 
ents I  had,  (supposing  me  to  have  had  that  number,)  who  had  ever  heard  or 
dreamt  of  such  a  thing  as  the  Spanish  ordinance  of  1754. 

Q.  Talking  of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  when  was  your  argu* 
ment  published? 

Ji.  In  1824. 

Q.  Was  it  intended  for  the  edification  of  the  land  claimants? 

Ji.  No  :  it  was  meant  principally  for  the  bar.  A  great  part  of  the  land  clainn 
ants  there  are,  literally,  not  reading  men.  There  are,  indeed,  a  certain  portion 
who  do  read,  and  who  wish  to  know  the  foundation  on  which  their  rights  rest : 
— but,  to  the  most  of  the  people,  my  mentioning,  or  not  mentioning,  that  the 
Judge  had  decided  the  ordinance  of  1754  to  be  of  no  force  in  Upper  Louisiana^ 
would  be  of  no  consequence  whatever. 

Q.  ¥our  argument  was  in  1824  : — did  it  not  embrace  all  the  articles  of  the 
ordinance  of  1754  then  known  in  Louisiana? 

A.  I  cannot  say  what  may  or  may  not  have  been  known  in  Louisiana  ;  it  in- 
cluded all  that  we  thought  worth  talking  about  in  court,  I  believe. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  then,  know  of  other  articles  in  that  ordinance  ? 

A,  Certainly  ;  but  I  did  not  put  them  all  into  my  argument.  I  had  the 
MS.  which  CoK  Benton  put  into  my  hands  : — all  ^Se  articles  I  think  are  there 
but  two. 

Q.  When  was  the  argument  holden  on  the  demurrer  ? 

A,  In  November  term,  1824. 

Q.  Was  the  cause  still  pending  ? 

A,  Certainly ;  it  was  as  I  have  stated,  a  sort  of  experimental  argument,  to 
break  the  ground.  The  subject  was  new,  and  none  of  the  bar  would  venture  to 
touch  it :  even  the  District  Attorney  declined,  alleging  that  he  was  not  prepared. 
The  demurrer  was  afterwards  withdrawn  by  consent,  and  we  then  went  into  the 
argument  of  the  cause  on  the  merits. 

Q.  Tou  thought,  then,  the  omission  of  some  of  the  articles  of  the  ordinance  a 
matter  of  no  consequence? 

Ji,  I  referred  to  other  errors. 

Q.  Your  6th   specification  is  in  the   following   words :     ^*  that  O'Reilly's 


Upper  Louisiana  ^ 

*4.  Certainly  ;  the  question  arose  as  to  their  being  law  in  Upper  Tx)uisiana, 
and  they  could  not  have  been  law  if  they  were  not  published.  I  refer  to  pages 
25  and  26  of  my  argument  on  the  demurrer.  The  printed  argument  contains 
the  Ibllowing  passage:-— 

**  But,  supposing  these  regulations  (particularly  those  of  Morales)  to  be  either 
)aws,  ordinances,  or  simply  regulations  having  the  force  of  law,  we  submit,  that, 
(o  show  their  applicability  to  Upper  Louisiana,  it  must  appear  that  they  were 
published  or  promulgated  in  that  province.  This  has  not  been,  nor  can  be  done  ; 
for  the  proof  exists  to  the  contrary.  We  have  proved,  by  witnesses  of  the  first 
respectability,  that  the  regulations  of  Morales,  so  far  from  having  been  promul- 
gated, were  sent  back  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  Morales,  with  a  remon- 
strance and  various  written  objections  to  their  operation,  and  that  the  Intend- 
ant  never  replied  to  those  objections,  or  insisted  on  enforcihg  his  regulations  in 
Upper  Louisiana." 

Q.  Will  you  refer  lo  any  part  of  the  Opinion  where  the  Judge  ever  said  that 
those  regulations  had  been  published  in  Upper  Louisiana  ? 
A,  Tes.    I  refer  to  pages  67  and  68  of  the  documents. 
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{Here  the  witness  read  as  follows  :] 

*^  Id  examining  this  reasoning,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  concession  of  an  in- 
ferior officer  is  to  be  considered ^i^  prima yhcte  authorized^  this  presumption,  like 
all  others,  can  stand  only  so  long  as  it  shall  remain  unopposed  by  evidence  or 
presumptions  of  a  higher  nature.  A  presumption  can  weigh  only  so  far  as  it  is 
calculated  to  induce  belief ;  and  so  soon  as  it  shall  cease  to  do  this,  it  ceases  to 
make  a  prima  facie  case  ;  ceases  to  furnish  ground  upon  which  a  decision  can 
rest.  The  presumption  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  especially  such  as  the  enactment  of  regulations  and  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  authority  of  these  for  a  series  of  years,  is  of  a  higher  nature 
than  that  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  a  single  act,  or  even  a  scries 
of  acts,  such  as  concessions  of  land  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor ;  particularly 
when  these  acts  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  that  su- 
preme authority  which  gave  those  laws  that  were  to  regulate  the  subject  of  con- 
oessiorjs." 

**  It  would  appear  (hat  the  policy  apparent  in  O'Reilly's  regulations  did  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  prohibition  was  necessary  to  deprive  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  pow- 
er of  making  grants,  and  that,  without  a  prohibition,  his  grant  would  be  valid. 
The  reverse  of  this  is  true  ;  his  grants  are  invalid  unless  authorized  by  an  ex- 
press authority  from  the  king,  either  as  derived  through  the  Governor  Greneral 
in  the  form  of  laws,  or  otherwise.  Can  it  be  believed  that  there  existed  an  express 
authority  which  authorized  this  grant  of  10,000  arpents  without  any  reference  to 
settlement,  cultivation,  or  property  qualifications  ?  The  view  which  has  been 
taken  excludes  such  belief,  and  with  it  every  presumption  in  favor  of  the  legality 
of  the  concession. 

^*  But  the  evidence  of  the  late  Lieutenant  Governor  is  introduced  to  prove 
that,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  that  officer  was  unrestricted  as  to  quantity,  though 
the  witness  does  notpretend  that  he  had  any  authority,  other  than  the  law,  to 
make  concessions.     The  amount  of  this  evidence  is,  that  the  law  clothed  him,  as 
Liioutenant  Governor,  with  power  to  make  concessions,  and  imposed  no  limita- 
tion as  to  the  extent  of  the  grant.     Does  the  witness  mean  to  prove  that  there 
existed  any  unwritten  lawy  in  virtue  of  which  the  officer  mentioned,  or*any  other 
officer  of  the  crown,  was  authorized  to  make  grants  of  the  royal  domain  ?  If  he 
does,  the  evidence  is  untrue.     It  may  be  assumed  with  certainty,  that  no  un- 
mritten  laWy  no  principle  of  the  ^anish  constitution^  gives  to  any  officer  of  the 
crown  the  power  to  grant  the  royal  lands  ;  and  that  such  power,  to  be  legitimate, 
must  be  derived  from  some  authority  other  than  the  constitution  of  Spain  or  any 
uawritten  law,  usage,  or  custom.     An  express  tontten  authority  was  indispensa- 
bly necessary  to  authorize  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  to 
grant  lands.     The  existence  of  such  authority  might  be  inferred  from  circum- 
stances, but  its  existence  is  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a  grant.     Can  it  be 
inferred,  in  this  case,  that  there  existed  a  written  authority,  in  the  nature  of  a 
law  or  otherwise,  in  virtue  of  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Loulit- 
ana  could  grant  lands  without  regard  to  settlement,  cultivation,,  the  means  ot 
the  cultivator,  or  the  extent  of  the  grant  ?     It  cannot,  because  the  general  law, 
as  well  as  the  general  policy  of  the  Spanish  government,  as  evinced  in  all  the 
regulations  mentioned,  is  at  war  with  such  inference.     If  such  authority  did  ex- 
ist, it  being  an  exception  to  the  general  law  and  policy,  must  be  shown,  and  is 
not  to  be  implied  or  presumed.     The  witness  proves  no  such  authority  ;  he  re- 
fers to  none  ;  he  alleges  the  existence  of  none,  in  such  way  as  to  prove  any- 
thing.    If  he  intend^  to  prove  tne  meaning  of  the  regulations^  that  is  not  the 
subject  of  proof ;  these  the  court  must  construe  for  itself" 
I  also  refer  to  page  11,  of  the  Answer,  No.  2. 
At  this  point  of  the  cross-examination,  the  Court  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 
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HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

t^RK  United  States  vm,  James  H.  Peck. 

Monday y  December  27. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Feck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 
The  cross-examination  of  Luke  E.  Lawless  was  resumed. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Wirt.  Is  not  this  the  original  order  of  1754,  as  contained  in  the 
ordinance  of  1786?  please  to  compare  it  with  the  MS.  translation  in  your  hands, 
and  say  whether  it  is  not  correct. 

[Here  a  volume  was  handed  to  the  witness.] 

Jt,  It  appears  to  be. 

Q.  The  word  ^^mercedes^^  occurs  in  the  sentence  immediately  preceding 
the  1st  article,  and  it  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  the  ordinance. 

A.  If  you  have  examined  the  ordinance,  and  cannot  find  the  word  anywhere 
else,  then  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  not  anywhere  else  in  the  ordinance  ; 
but  I  will  look.  [Here  the  witness,  having  examined,  said  that  he  did  not  see 
the  word  in  any  other  part  of  the  ordinance.] 

Q.  Is  there  any  article  in  this  ordinance  which  regulates  the  mode  of  making 
gifts  and  gratuitous  grants? 

Jt.  There  is  none  which  regulates  that  particularly  ; — but  the  error  of  the 
Judge  consisted  in  confining  himself  to  this  ordinance,  in  order  to  narrow  down 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  in  excluding  himself  from  a  reference  to  pre-exist- 
ing laws.     The  whole  code  and  context  of  law  ought  to  have  been  consulted. 

Q.  In  the  argument  on  the  demurrer,  was  iiny  other  code  of  law  before  the 
court  than  the  ordinance  of  1 754,  with  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Grayoso  and 
Morales  ? 

^.  No.     ' 

Q,  On  what  Spanish  law  did  you  rely  in  your  second  argument  ? 

A.  On  Lib.  I V.  title  12  of  the  Recopilacion — and  on  all  the  laws,  under  that 
head,  which  are  in  White's  Collection,  page  38. 

Q.  Is  this  the  same  text  as  that  inserted  in  the  Collection  of  Land  Laws 
printed  by  order  of  Congress  ? 

A.  Tes.  I  am  not  quite  certain  whether  I  referred  to  these  laws  in  the  sec- 
ond argument  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  or  in  the  argument  of  subsequent  cases. 

Q.  Did  you  conceive  the  sentence  of  the  ordinance  which  immediately  pre* 
cedes  the  first  article,  as  a  positive  enactment,  or  as  a  mere  recognition  of  the 
purpose  of  the  kin^? 

A.  As  a  recognition. 

Q.  Was  the  word  '^  mercedea  "  shown  to  the  court  as  existing  in  any  other 
part  of  the  ordinance  of  1754  but  the  preamble? 

Jt.  Not  that  I  know  of.  The  argument  turned  on  the  force  of  the  word,  as 
it  stood  there. 

Q.  Was  the  word  admitted  at  the  bar  to  mean  gt^? 

«d.  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 

Q.  I  mean  to  ask,  whether  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  admitted  that 
the  word  mercedea  meant  fifj^^s? 

A,  I  cannot  say,^  indeed,  how  Mr.  Bates  understood  it. 

Q.  Was  not  the  interpretation  of  that  word  controverted? 

A,  Tes.  I  think  the  Attorney  for  the  United  States  labored  to  show  that  the 
sense  in  which  the  Judge  has  since  interpreted  it  was  the  true  meaning.  . 

Q.  Was  not  your  interpretation  of  the  word  contested  by  hina? 

A.  It  is  very  possible  :— it  may  have  been  :— I  think  he  did  contest  it :— but 
I  cannot  charge  my  memory  on  the  subject. — I  did  not  consider  what  he  said 
as  deserving  of  great  attention,  as  he  did  not  profess  himself  acquainted  with 
the  Spanish  language. 
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Q.  The  word  was  understood  by  the  court  to  meai|  grantSy — as  it  has  been 
translated? 

A.  Yes,  certainly. 

Q.  You  said,  I  think,  in  the  course  of  the  present  examination,  that  the 
Judge  referred,  in  his  Opinion,  to  the  Blat  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1754, 
whereas  that  ordinance  contains  but  14.  Will  you  read  to  the  court  the  title 
of  that  book  you  now  have  in  your  hand  ? 

[The  witness  read  the  title  in  Spanish.] 

Q.  Please  to  read  it  as  translated. 

A.  "  Royal  Ordinance." 

Q.  What  is  the  81st  article  of  that  work? 

A,  It  treats  of  the  power  of  the  Intendant. 

Q.  Does,  or  does  not,  that  81st  article  adopt  the  ordinance  of  1754  as  a  part 
of  itself? 

A  Certainly.  The  ordinance  of  1754  is  No.  10  of  the  appendix  to  the  81st 
article. 

Q.  Does  not  the  article  adopt  that  ordinance  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  caption  ?  or  what  words  are  at  the  head  of  the  ordinance, 
as  it  there  appears  ? 

A.  ^^  Belongs  to  the  81st  article." 

Q.  Were  not  the  regulations  of  Morales  before  the  court  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  not  Morales  refer  to,  and  cite,  the  8]8t  articU  of  the  ordinance  ? 

A,  He  refers  to  it.  I  refer,  on  this  subject,  to  the  following  passage,  (in 
page  60)  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  : — 

^^  It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  that  the  81st  article  of  the  or- 
dinance of  the  King  of  Spain  became  in  force  in  Louisiana  immediately  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  of  the  3d  of  November,  1762  ;  or,  at 
all  events,  on  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  in  1769,  under  that  treaty." 

It  will  be  manifest  from  article  81st,  that  it  was  passed  in  1786  ;  and  I  held 
that  the  reference  to  that  article  as  coming  into  force  in  1762  was  an  erroneous 
reference. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  before  the  court  :  and 
this  is  the  preamble  to  those  regulations — '^  Wishing  to  perform  this  important 
charge,  not  only  according  to  the  Slat  article  of  the  ordinance  of  the  Intcndants 
of  New  Spain,  of  the  regulations  of  the  year  1754,  cited  in  the  said  article,  and 
the  laws  respecting  it,  but  also  with  regard  to  local  circumstances,  and  those 
which  may,  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  contribute  to  the  encour- 
agement, and  to  the  greatest  good  of  his  subjects,  already  established,  or  who 
may  establish  themselves,  in  this  part  of  his  possessions  :  " — Morales,  there- 
fore, refers  to  article  81«<,  as  citing  and  adopting  the  ordinance  of  1754  :  now 
please  to  look  at  your  manuscript,  and  see  if  that  ordinance  is  not  headed  ^^  8  lot 
article  ?  " 

[Here  the  witness  examined  the  manuscript.] 

A.  This  proves  more  than  I  expected  to  be  able  to  show.  It  is  the  very 
identical  article  of  1786.  When  questioned  on  this  subject  before,  I  felt  and 
expressed  some  doubt,  whether  in  my  argument  on  the  demurrer,  I  pointed  the 
attention  of  the  Judge  to  this  article  of  1786.     I  find,  now,  that  I  did. 

Q,  There  is  no  doubt  of  it.  But  what  I  ask  is,  whether  the  first  object 
that  strikes  the  eye,  at  that  part  of  the  manuscript,  is  not  the  words  ^^  81s^  artir- 
c/e,"  and  whether  it  does  not  refer  to  the  ordinance  of  1754  ? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  is  the  caption  to  the  ordinance  of  1754,  as  it  stands  there  ? 

A.  ^^  No.  10  correspondfl  to  article  81st." 

Q.  Had  not  the  Judge  before  him,  on  the  argument  of  the  cause,  the  whole 
ofthe  article  of  1754  ? 

A.  I  believe  be  had. 

Q.  Was  not  that  copy  obtained  fi-om  the  Department  of  State  ?  and  did  it 
not  contain  the  translation^  made  by  order  of  government  ? 
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A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  That  copy  being  before  the  Judge,  you,  nevertheless,  suppose  bimy  ia 
referring  to  ^'  the  81st  article,"  to  mean  the  81st  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1754, 
in  ignorance  that  that  ordinance  contained  but  14  articles  ? 

mS.  I  supposed  the  Judge's  error  to  lie  in  confounding  two  laws  that  were  dis- 
tinct from  each  other.  By  the  letter  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  1798  (subsequent 
to  the  date  of  the  concession  to  Soulard,  which  was  in  n\>G)  the  ordinance  of 
1786  is  enforced  in  Louisiana  generally.  I  contended  that  the  Judge,  in  de- 
termining the  validity  of  that  concession,  might  not  look  to  an  ordinance  which 
did  not  conxe  into  force  till  1798.  He  appeared  to  me  to  err,  from  confound- 
ing ordinances  which  were  wholly  distinct. 

Q.  You  said,  however,  that  the  Judge  committed  an  error,  and  showed  a 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he  was  adjudicating,  since  he 
referred  to  the  81st  article  of  an  ordinance  which  contained  only  14. 

JL.  He  does  distinctly  make  that  reference  in  so  many  words. 

[Here  Mr.  Buchanan  interfered,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  and  observed, 
that  the  error  to  which  the  present  inquiry  related  was  not  one  of  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen."  These  questions, 
therefore,  seemed  to  be  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Wirt  admitted  that  this  was  not  one  of  the  errors  charged  in  the  article ; 
but  insisted  that  the  questions  were  relevant,  inasmuch  as  the  witness  had  made 
this  charge  of  error  openly,  before  this  court,  in  the  course  of  his  examinatioa 
on  Friday  last,  and  his  words  had  been  taken  down  by  the  Stenographer  who 
is  preparing  a  report  of  the  trial. 

The  witness  said  that  he  considered  the  error  as  important  in  its  bearings, 
and  he  did  not  retract  the  charge.] 

Q.  As  you  now  have  the  whole  of  the  ordinance  of  1754  before  you,  in  the 
original,  I  ask  you  whether  the  manuscript  translation  produced  by  you  before 
the  court  contained  the  whole  of  the  articles  of  that  ordinance  ? 

Jl,  I  think  not.     It  contains,  I  believe,  all  but  one  or  two. 

Q.  Please  to  read  the  numbers  of  the  several  articles  in  that  manuscript. 

A,  I  will  first  read  the  title,  which  will  show  what  this  manuscript  purports 
to  be.     [The  witness  here  read  as  follows  :1 

^^  Extract  from  a  book  entitled  ^  Royal  Ordinances  for  the  Establishment  of 
the  Military  and  Provincial  Intendants  of  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain,'  publish- 
ed by  order  of  his  Catholic  Majesty  at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1786.^' 

Q.  Which  is  the  Ist  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1754  there  given  ?  Article 
No.  1 ,  is  it  ? 

Jt.  There  is  no  description  of  the  article. 

Q.  Are  not  the  articles  numbered  there  ?  Please  to  read  the  numbers  in 
order. 

A.  Article  No.  1  :  No.  5  :  No.  9  :  No.  10  :  No.  II  :  No.  12. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  six  articles.  How  many  does  the  ordinance  con- 
tain ? 

JSI,  It  contains,  as  I  have  already  said,  14  articles. 

Q,  We  will  now  proceed  to  the  specification  on  which  we  were  engaged 
when  the  examination  broke  ofi*  yesterday.  It  was  the  sixth,  and  is  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  ^^  That  O'Reilly's  regulations  were,  in  their  terms,  applicable, 
or  were  in  fact  applied  to,  or  published  in,  Upper  Louisiana."  To  what  part 
of  the  Opinion  do  you  refer,  in  support  of  this  charge  of  error  ? 

w9.  I  refer  to  pages  66,  67  and  68  of  the  documents,  and  pages  25  and  26  of 
my  printed  argument. 

Q.  W^as  there,  or  was  there  not,  evidence  before  the  court,  going  to  prove 
that  O'Reilly's  regulations  were  made  as  well  for  Upper  as  for  Lower  £>uisiana.^ 

w9.  I  did  not  consider  that  there  was  any. 

Q.  Who  was  the  principal  witness  adduced  by  you  to  prove  the  practice  of 
former  Lieutenant  Governors,  as  to  the  granting  of  land? 
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A,  Carlos  Dehaalt  Delassus,  the  former  Lieutenant  Gorvemor. 
*Q.  Now  please  to  turn  to  page  41  of  the  documents,  and  see  whether  in  tbe 
printed  deposition  of  that  witness,  there  is  not  the  following  sentence  :  '^  The 
regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso  and  Morales  were  for  the  government  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  and  were  delivered  to  the  Commissioners  of  New  Orleans?" 

A.  It  appears  so  ;  but  I  consider  such  an  assertion  as  very  singular,  because 
the  whole  evidence  of  Delassus  goes  to  show  the  fact  that  those  regulations 
never  were  in  force  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

Q.  By  the  Court*  *^  Does  the  book  giving  copies  of  a  part  of  the  articles, 
contain  all  which  related  to  the  questions  in  Soulard's  case?" 

A,  No  :  not  all ;  because  it  was  contended  that  the  previous  laws,  referred 
to  in  that  ordinance,  also  related  to  the  case.  But  it  contained  all  the  articles 
of  the  ordinance  of  1754  which  were  thought  necessary  by  Soulard's  counsel. 

Q.  Did  the  court  think  so?  Or  does  not  the  court,  in  its  comments  on  that 
ordinance,  refer  to  other  articles  besides  those  which  you  produced  ? 

A,  I  understand  the  court,  in  its  commentary,  as  taking  a  view  of  the  whole 
ordinance. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Woodbury,  a  member  of  the  court  (who  had  proposed  the 
last  question  presented  by  the  court)  said  he  would  modify  it  so  as  to  make 
it  more  explicit.  Having  been  modified,  it  was  put  to  the  witness  by  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Senate  in  the  following  words: — 

'^  Does  the  book  giving  copies  of  a  part  of  the  articles,  contain  all  the  articles 
which  related  to  the  questions  in  Soulard's  case,  in  the  opinion  of  his  counsel?" 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  I  again  ask,  did  it  contain  all  the  articles  of  that  ordinance  which  wero 
necessary,  in  the  opinion  of  the  court? 

A.  I  cannot  say  :  I  believe  tbe  court  looked  through  tbe  whole  ordinance. 
Q.  ^1^  JIfr.  Buchanan.     Did  that  manuscript  contain  all  of  the  ordinance  of 
1754  which  you  had  in  Missouri  at  the  time  you  argued  tbe  demurrer? 
A,  Yes. 

Q.  Bu  Mr,  WWt.     Was  not  that  manuscript,  according  to  its  ytrj  title,  ex- 
tracted u-om  the  book  which  is  now  under  your  hand? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  regulations  of  O'Reilly  having  been  stated  to  refer  to  Upper  Loui- 
siana, was  there  any  evidence  before  the  court  showing  an  authority  from  the 
King' of  Spain  to  alter  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly?  I  mean,  as  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  grant  to  Soulard  ? 

A,  The  only  regulations  spoken  of  before  the  court  were  those  of  O'Reilly, 
Gayoso,  and  Morales. 

Q.  Those  of  Gayoso  were  subsequent  to  the  grant.  The  regulations  of 
O'Reilly  alone,  therefore,  could  then  be  in  force.  Were  any  other  regulations 
shown  ? 

A,  None  ;  but  we  contended  that  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  not  m 
force  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

Q.  The  seventh  specification  of  error  made  in  your  article  is  in  these  words: 
"  That  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  have  any  bearing  on  the  grant  to  Antoine 
Soulard,  or  that  such  a  grant  was  contemplated  by  them."  On  what  part  of  the 
Opinion  do  you  rely  to  show  that  the  Judge  made  this  assumption? 

A,  I  refer  to  page  67,  together  with  the  context  generally.  [The  witness 
hero  read  as  follows  cl 

"  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  regulations  of  O'ReiBy,  of 
Gayoso,  and  of  Morales,  are  the  only  lmv»  which  regulated  the  dtetributioa  of 
lands  in  Louisiana,  under  the  Spanish  government.  Was  the  concession,  in 
this  case,  authorized  by  these  laws?  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  was  ;  and  that 
it  was  not,  is  unquestionable.  But  it  is  insisted,  for  the  petitioners,  that  tbe 
regulations  of  O'Reilly  did  not  extend  to  Upper  Louisiana ;  and  that  w^?[J*^ 
Oayoflo  and  Morales,  being  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the  conceseioD,  eugB«  not 
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to  affect  it ;  that,  if  the  regulatiouB  did  not  authorize  this  concession,  they  did 
not  prohibit  it ;  and  that,  as  it  is  not  prohibited,  a  presumption  arises  in  favOr 
of  its  legality  y  that  this  presumption  sustains  the  validity  of  the  concession,  and 
is  sufficient  to  authorize  its  confirmation  by  this  court." 

[He  also  read  from  page  68  the  following  words:]  "  The  regulations  of  O'Reil- 
ly were  made  for  the  entire  pi^pvince."     [He  read  further  as  follows  :] 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  policy  apparent  in  O'Reilly's  regulations  did  ex- 
tend itself  to  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  a  prohibition  was  necessary  to  deprive  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
power  of  making  grants,  and  that,  without  a  prohibition,  his  grant  would  be  valid." 

I  also  refer,  (if  I  am  allowed  so  to  do,)  to  the  Judge's  answer,  page  26. 

Mr.  Wirt  said  he  did  not  consider  a  reference  to  the  Judge's  answer  as  strict- 
ly regular  ;  but  he  had  no  other  objection  to  the  witness's  referring  to  anything 
Judge  Peck  said. 

Q.  Your  8th  specification  is  in  these  words  :  ^^'That  the  limitation  to^a  square 
league  of  grants  to  new  settlers  in  Opelousas,  Attakapas  and  Natchitoches  (in 
8th  article  of  O'Reilly's  regulations)  proAi!rtfo  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana." 
To  what  part  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  do  you  refer,  as  justifying  you  in 
charging  upon  him  this  assumption  ? 

A,  I  refer  to  pages  67  and  68,  as  on  the  last  question  ;  also  to  page  S7  of 
Judge  Peck's  Answer  ;  and  also,  to  another  very  important  fact,  viz.  that  the 
Judge  has  since  admitted  this  to  be  an  error,  and  retracted  it,  in  his  Opinion, 
or  Argument,  in  support  of  his  decree  (pronounced  at  the  last  session  of  his 
court  under  the  act  of  1824,)  in  the  case  of  Choiiteau's  Heirs  V8.  the  United 
States.  The  Argument,  or  Opinion,  in  that  case,  was  published  in  the  Missouri 
Republican  of  the  2d  and  9th  February  last. — Perhaps  those  publications  and 
newspapers  which  I  here  offer  will  be  admitted  ;  if  not,  I  wish  that  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Charless,  the  editor  and  printer,  now  in  court,  may  be  called  to  prove  them. 

Mr.  Storrs,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  said  that  that  inquiry  had  better  be 
deferred. 

Q.  The  ninth  specification  is  as  follows :  ^'  That  the  regulations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor General  Gayoso,  dated  9th  of  September,  1797,  entitled  '  Instructions  to 
be  observed  for  the  admission  of  new  settlers,'  prohibit,  in  future,  a  grant  for 
services,  or  have  the  effect  of  annulling  that  to  Antoine  Soulard,  which  was  nMide 
in  1796,  aud  not  located  or  surveyed  until  February,  1804." — Was  it  not  con- 
tended by  the  counsel  for  Soulard  that,  as  his  concession  took  place  prior  to  the 
regulations  of  Gayoso  and  Morales,  those  regulations  could  not  react,  so  ad  to 
annul  the  grant  ? 

•A.  Certainly.  We  insisted  that  subsequent  regulations  could  not  annul  an 
existing  grant  by  which  a  vested  right  had  been  created  :  and  we  also  took  the 
ground  that  those  subsequent  regulations  had  respect  to  new  settlers  only. 

Q.  Your  argument  was,  as  I  understand  it,  that  the  regulations  of  Gayoso  did 
]^ot  annul  the  grant  to  SouUrd,  and  could  not  act  on  an  existing  interest^  or  an 
existing  grant,  or  on  a  vested  interest  under  it.  Was  it,  then,  because  you  think 
that  the  Judge  gave  to  those  regulations  a  retrospective  operation,  that  he  was 
in  error? 

A,  1  have  answered  already. 

Q.  I  will  endeavor  to  be  explicit.  The  Judge  reasons  thus  :  The  regulations 
o(  Gayoso  and  Morales  .called  upon  all  persons,  having  incomplete  gratUs,  to 
exhibit  their  titles  ;  and  they  stated,  that  certain  acts  were  necessary,  in  order 
to  complete  those  titles  ;  whirh  acts  Soulard  had  not  performed.  The  publica- 
tiona  ot  these  orders  gave  warning  to  those  claimants,  that,  if  they  did  not  per- 
form such  acts,  their  grants  would  be  considered  null  and  void.     The  Ju4%# 

^•^^  "ilf .  >?P"**^°i  ^  ^^®  ^*^  ^^  Soulard,  on  the  omission  to  perform  these 
Mt».    Did  he  not?  ^ 

^  Tl»  Judge  conaidera  the  regulations  of  Gayoso  as  reqniriag  sometltiitt  te 
be.  done  by  t  grantee^  and  that  the  omimon  of  thia,  on  the  part^  Soulard,  fei^ 
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felted  the  concession  he  had  received  ;  but  we  contended,  that  the  regnlationb 
did  not  apply  to  such  settlers  as  Soulard,  but  only  to  new  settlers  ;  and  that, 
even  if  they  did  apply  to  him,  they  did  not  require  him  to  perform  those  acts, 
because  they  had  no  retrospective  operation. 

Q.  The  Judge  then  said  that  Soulard's  grant  mus^  have  been  forfeited,  accord- 
ing to  these  regulations,  because  Soulard  had  omitted  to  do  what  the  regulations 
required  ? 

Jl.   Tes  :  but  we  denied  that  the  regulations  applied  to  such  grantees. 

Q.  To  what  p&rt  of  the  Opinion  do  you  refer,  on  this  specification  ?  ' 

A,  To  page  72. 

^'  The  14th  section  of  Gayoso's  regulations  operates  directly  upon  the  present 
claim  ;  it  declares,  that '  the  new  settler  to  whom  lands  hav^  been  granted  shaU 
lose  them  without  recovery,  if,  in  the  term  of  one  year,  he  shall  not  begin  to 
establish  himself  upon  them,  or  if,  in  the  third  yes r,  he  shall  not  have  put  under 
labor  ten  arpents  in  every  hundred.' 

''  So,  likewise,  does  the  4th  section  of  the  regulations  of  Morales,  which  de* 
elares,  that  '  the  new  settlers  who  have  obtained  lands  shall  be  equally  obliged 
to  clear  and  put  in  cultivation,  in  the  precise  time  of  three  years,  all  the  front  of 
their  concessions,  or  the  depth  of  at  least  two  arpents,  on  penalty  of  having  the 
lands  granted  remitted  to  the  domain,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied  with.' " 

I  also  refer  to  the  answer  of  the  Judge,  page  27. 

Q.  Your  tenth  specification  is  in  these  words  :  ^'  That  the  complete  titles 
made  by  Gayoso  are  not  to  be  referred  to  as  affording  the  construction  made  by 
Gayoso  himself  of  his  own  regulations."  On  the  trial  of  Soulard,  were  not  these 
complete  titles  brought  in  evidence,  in  order  to  prove  the  position  you  held? 
and  were  they  not  objected  to  by  the  District  Attorney  ?  and  was  not  that  objec* 
tion  overruled  by  the  court  ? 

w9.  They  were  offered,  in  order  to  show  the  construction  which  Gayoso  him- 
self had  put  upon  his  own  regulations  ;  and  they  were  objected  to  by  the  Dis^ 
trict  Attorney  ;  but  the  objection,  I  think,  was  overruled  by  the  court. 

Q.  Now  please  to  turn  to  page  48,  where  you  will  find  the  following  words  : 

^'  To  which  said  depositions,  the  defendants,  by  their  attorney,  except,  and 
tender  their  bill  of  exceptions  in  the  words  and  figures  following,  to  wit :  Be  it 
remembered,  that,  at  the  trial  of  this  cause,  the  petitioners  produced,  as  a  wit- 
aesa  for  them,  Don  Charles  Dehault  Delassus,  the  last  Spanish  Lieutenant 
Oovernor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  who,  among  other  things,  deposed,  that  confirma- 
tions had  been  liad  of  concessions  granted  by  him  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  and 
by  his  predecessor,  Don  Zenon  Trudeau  ;  to  the  receiving  of  which  as  evidence 
the  District  Attorney  objected,  alleging  that  the  confirmation  of  all  concessions 
of  land  under  the  Spanish  authority  must  be  matter  of  record,  and  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  oral  proof;  which  objection  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and  receiv- 
ed said  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  practice  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov* 
emor  to  make  concessions,  and  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  their  superiors, 
of  their  power  to  make  such  concessions  ;  to  which  decision  of  the  court,  the 
District  Attorney  excepts." 

A.  I  have  looked  at  that  page,  and  find  no  objection  of  the  District  Attorney 
to  the  production  of  these  complete  titles  on  record. 

Q.  Were  not  complete  titles,  then,  made  by  Gayoso,  received  by  the  court? 

A,  They  were,  and  they  are  on  record.     I  refer  on  this  head  to  the  Opinion, 

page  73  : — 

^'But  complete  titles  have  been  produced,  to  show,  that,  in  some  instances, 
the  regulations  have  not  been  conformed  to  by  the  Governor  General,  and  by 
the  Intendant,  in  confirmations  made  by  them  ;  and  it  is  thence  insisted,  that 
they  were  not  in  force  in  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana,  or,  that  if  they  were 
in  force  there,  they  were  only  intended  to  provide  for  grants  to  emigrants  and 
aew  settlers,  and  were  not  intended  to  provide  for  grants  to  the  inhabitantif 
generally  ;  and  that  some  law  must  be  presumed,  which  authorized  grants  of 
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IiaJ  to  the  iobabitantfl  generally,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  confirmations  men* 
t  toned  were  made.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be*  observed,  in  addition  to  what 
has  been  before  said  relative  to  this  subject,  that  the  rej^ulations  of  Gajoso 
refer,  by  express  words,  to  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana,  by  the  name  of 
Illinois,  the  name  by  which  it  was  then  known  ;  and  that  the  regulations  of 
Morales  are  gonertd,  and  are  indubitably  intended  to  extend  to  every  part  of 
the  province.  This  is  equally  the  intention  of  each  set  of  the  regulations  which 
have  been  mentioned.  The  regulations  which  we  have  do  not  permit  us  to  be- 
lieve that  there  existed  others.  Morales,  in  the  preamble  to  those  made  by  biro, 
mentions  those  of  O'Reilly  and  of  Gayoso  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  these 
were  all  of  which  he  had  any  knowledge,  and  shows,  that  he  was  making  regu- 
lations which  were  to  offer  the  only  tneans  by  xohirk  lands  were  io  he  obtnineeL 
His  language  is,  '  That  all  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  lands  may  know  in  what 
manner  they  ought  to  ask  for  them,  and  on  what  conditions  lands  can  be  granted 
or  sold  ;  that  those  who  are  in  possession,  without  the  necessary  titles,  may 
know  the  steps  they  ought  to  take  to  come  to  an  adjustment  ;  that  the  com- 
mandants, as  pub-delegates  of  the  Intendancy ,  may  be  informed  of  what  they 
ought  to  observe,'  6lq.  This  preamble  excludes  the  presumption  that  other 
laws  existed,  by  which  titles  could  be  obtained  ;  and  the  regulations  themselves 
exclude  all  belief  that  any  law  existed  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title 
in  question  could  have  been  claimed. 

^  That  the  Governor  General,  who  exercised  a  legislative  power  generally, 
and  particularly  for  the  disstribution  of  lands,  should  feel  himself  authorized  todis- 
pense  with  the  observance  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  bis  own  laws,  is  not  strange. 
Duch  a  dispensing  power  is  incident  to  the  legislative  department  of  every 
Government.  Leginlation  implies  discretion  in  respect  of  the  rules  which  are 
to  be  prescribed.  The  Governor  General,  with  whom  it  was  to  exercise  the 
power  to  make  the  law,  could  change  it,  or  could  dispense  with  its  observance, 
either  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  claimant ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  in- 
stances of  the  exercise  of  this  dispensing  power  were  not  rare.  That  he  should 
have  been  influenced  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  any  case  not  within 
the  law,  or  even  by  personal  considerations  of  regard,  in  making  grants,  not 
provided  for  by  his  own  laws,  is  a  presumption  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that 
which  is  contended  for  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners." 

Q,  Tou  think,  then,  that  the  court  having  admitted  that  these  confirmations 
by  Gayoso  did  raise  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  claim,  but  that  this  was  over- 
ruled by  the  stronger  presumption  created  by  the  words  of  the  regulations  them- 
aelves  Justified  you  in  making  the  charge  of  error  in  your  tenth  specification.' 

•«•  Yes,  He  allowed  the  presumption,  but  overruled  it.  On  this  article, 
rf®>  ^J^^J  *®  ^^^  Opmion  of  Jud^e  Peck  delivered  by  him  in  the  case  of  the 
heirs  of  Chouteau  ogamst  the  United  States ;  in  which  he  admitted  that  this 
was  an  error,  and  retracted  it.  This  Opinion  is  not  in  evidence  :  but  it  can  be 
produced  before  this  court. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  that  this  must  be  deferred  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Wirt  requested  that  the  answer  of  the  witness  might  be  taken  down. 

rj?'  '"  7^^^  eleventh  specification  you  attribute  to  the  Judge  this  assumption, 

That  although  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  not  promulgated  as  law  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  the  grantee  in  the  principid  case  was  bound  by  them,  inas- 
?*!j  ***!.  ^^  notice,  or  must  be  presumed,  from  the  official  station  which  he 
fteW,  to  have  had  notice,  of  their  terms."  Your  assumption  is,  that  the  reirula. 
Uons  •f  Morales  were  not  promulgated  in  Upper  Louisiana.     Now  as  to  the 

^iV^^  ""  ''*'^'''  ^"^  P??^  "^^^  *^***^^»*  ^y  ^*^'c»»  «  in  the  following  words  : 
•f  11^  d2rrifr!.T^^  subHietegation,  and  knowledge  of  the  inhabitants 

!^1  I  ttiinlm  ;  *  '****l'*  ?««^«"«<i  in  the  repartition  of  grant  to  land  and 
w^inh  Ir^TT.  to  your  hands  six  copies  of  the  regulations  I  have  made,  and 
ruhShYd  in  il  ""^r^*^  "°i"  ^^  '"'^i^^ty  decide  oUierwise.  They  are  to  be 
pubhshed  m  the  ordinary  mode  in  whieb  genenil  order,  of  hi.  majesty  concim! 
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in^  the  public  welfare  are  done  ;  and  of  which  your  worship  will  give  me  the 
corresponding  notice. 

"  God  preserve  your  worship  many  years. 

**  Juan  Ventura  Morales. 
**  Sot,  Commandanie  of  St.  Louis,  Illinois, 
Jfew  Orleans^  July  17(A,  1799." 

Morales,  here,  directs  the  publication  of  his  regulations  in  the  ordinary  mode. 
Was  there  any  evidence  before  the  court  to  show  what  that  ordinary  mode  was? 

•A,  Mr.  Delassus  proved  that  no  promulgation  of  the  order  had  taken  place. 

Q.  That  is  not  what  I  ask.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  proof  before 
the  court,  to  show  what  was  the  ordinary  mode  of  publication  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect ;  but  refer  to  the  evidence  of  DeFassus  that  there  was 
no  promulgation  oi  these  orders.  So  far  was  he  from  sending  them  to  the  posts, 
tfaat  he  returned  them  to  Morale  «  ;vith  his  objections.  I  have  a  note,  written 
by  Mr.  Delassus  on  the  subject,  and  which  has  the  indorsement  of  Judge  Peck 
iiimself. 

Q.  Please  to  look  at  page  47,  where  you  will  find  the  following  ; 

"  Maria  P.  Leduc  deposed  that,  in  February  or  March,  1800,  he  copied  the 
French  part  of  the  regulations  of  Morales,  and  pasted  them  on  a  board,  and  set 
them  on  a  fence  in  front  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor's,  house,  where  they  re- 
mained about  eight  days,  until  they  were  washed  away  by  the  rain.  Has  some- 
times seen  publications  made  through  the  street  by  beat  of  drum,  particularly 
the  proclamation  of  Casa  Calvo  and  Salcedo,  and  also  regulations  made  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  for  the  government — he  remembers  no  other  instance. 
He  arrived  at  St.  Louis  in  1799  ;  witness  was  private  secretary  to  Lieutenant 
Governor  Delassus." 

Here  is  one  witness  as  to  the  mode  ;  was  there  any  other  evidence  as  to  that 
point  ? 

A  I  remember  none ;  but  here  is  nothing  about  a  drum  being  beaten,  (if 
that  circumstance  is  of  any  importance.) 

Q.  Please  to  refer  to  page  50,  where  I  find  the  following  words  : 

"  Ste.  Genevieve,  November  I6rt,  1800. 

'^  Seeing  the  above  petition — Let  it  be  forwarded  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor, 
to  order,  on  the  same  observing  that  the  petitioner  possesses  the  requisite  qual- 
ifications to  comply  and  fulfil  his  demands. 

"  Francois  Valle. 

*'  In  consequence  of  the  above  decree,  leave  is  given  to  the  petitioner  to  es- 
tablish himneU provisionally y  under  the  condition  and  charge,  on  his  part,  to  de- 
mand his  concession  to  his  Lordship,  the  Intendant,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  regulations. 

'^  Charles  Dehault  Delassus. 

^^  Copy  con&rroafale  to  the  original  delivered  to  M.  Jean  Bte.  Janis. 

*  "  Frans.  Valle." 

Here  you  see  that  Mr.  Delassus  gives  leave  to  a  settler  to  establish  himself 
"  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  regulations,^^ 

A.  Certainly,  I  see  that :  but  what  regulations  ?  Gayoso  had  made  regula- 
tions as  well  as^Morales.     The  name  of  Morales  is  not  referred  to. 

Q.  Do  Gayoso's  regulations  refer  to  new  settlers  ? — A.  Yes. 

D.  Was  I>ancois^y alle  a  new  settler  ? — A.  It  appears  so. 

Q.  Was  Baptiste  ^anis  a  new  settler  ? — A,  He  may  have  been. 

Q.  Please  turn  to  page  49,  Exhibit  O,  where  I  find  the  following  petition  : 

^*  To  Don  Francis  v  alle,  captain  of  militia,  and  commandant  civil  and  mil- 
itary of  the  post  of  Ste.  Genevieve  :  John  Baptiste  Janis  has  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, that  he  resides  as  an  inhabitant  of  Ste.  Genevieve  since  a  great  length 
of  time  ;  that  he  has  not  yet  demanded  any  grant  to  land,  but  bein^  desirous 
to  participate  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  this  post,  to  the  benefit  of  his  majesty, 
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he  hopes  of  your  justice  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  grant  him  a  concession  for 
him,  his  heirs  ^nd  assigns,  to  a  certain  tract  of  land  situate  in  the  district  of 
Ste,  Genevieve,  bounded  southerly  by  the  river  establishment,  westwardly  by 
lands  of  M.  Baptiste  Valle  ;  eastwardly  by  lands  of  M.  Francis  Moreau  ;  and 
northwardly  by  the  domain  of  his  majesty.  The  said  tract  being  about  12  ar- 
pents  fronting  the  said  river,  by  20  arpents  in  the  rear,  which  would  form  a  su- 
perticies  of  about  250  arpents,  said  land  not  being  as  yet  granted  to  anybody. 
The  petitioner  being  the  head  of  a  numerous  family,  owner  of  slaves,  and  large 
quantity  of  cattle,  hopes  tHat  you  will  find  him  worthy  of  this  favor.  In  so  do-* 
ing  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray. 

^'  Baptists  Jams. 
"  Stb.  Genevieve,  JVovember  10/A,  1800." 

Do  you  consider  this  as  no  recognition  of  the  Intendant  and  his  regulations? 

Jd.  No.  The  regulations  were  sent  back  to  Moraleis  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  with  his  objections. 

Q.  Refer  to  page  53.  There  is  the  certificate  of  Soulard  in  the  following 
wonls  : 

*'  Don  Anthony  Soulard,  Surveyor  Particular  of  all  the  establishments  of 
Upper  Louisiana.  At  the  request  of  the  interested,  and  in  conformity  to  the 
16th  article  of  the  instructions  of  the  Intendant,  I  certify,  to  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  the  above  plat  and  certificate  of  survey  are  in  all  their  parts  con- 
formable to  the  originals,  made  under  date  of  the  8th  of  March,  1799  ;  aad  to 
the  record  of  the  said  plat,  remaining  in  the  office  under  my  charge. 

^  '' Antonio  Soulard. 

"  St.  Louis,  June  llth^  1802." 

This  certificate  refers  to  the  16th  article  of  the  regulations  of  Morales  ? 

Ji.  It  does ;  but  I  do  not  consider  this  as  at  all  availing  against  the  fact 
that  those  regulations  were  never  published. 

Q.  Mr.  Delassus,  in  his  testimony,  says  only  ''  that  he  does  not  remember 
to  have  caused  those  regulations  to  be  published  ?  " 

w9.  He  says  this  ;  but  he  says  much  more.  I  read  from  his  testimony  as 
follows : 

^^  That  he  received  six  copies  of  the  regulations  of  Morales,  officiallj  trans- 
mitted to  him,  as  announced  b^  the  letter  already  referred  to,  upon  the  margin 
of  which  letter  he  noted,  in  Spanish,  that  the  letter  was  answered,  and  that  the 
regulations  were  not  to  be  complied  with  until  further  orders.  That  he  did  an- 
swer the  letter  of  Morales,  as  noted  in  the  margin  thereof,  and  accompanied  his 
answer  with  objections,  a  rough  drafl  of  which  is  herewith  presented,  marked 
(M.)  That  he  knows  that  Morales  received  the  letter  and  objections  ;  at  least, 
that  Morales  made  other  communications  to  witness  in  answer  to  those  made 
by  him,  at  the  same  time  and  through  the  same  medium.  That,  as  Lieutenant 
Governor,  he  had  a  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  any  order,  which,  to  him, 
appeared  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  king  or  people,  until  fresh  instructions. 
That  he  received,  afterwards,  other  letters  and  communications  from  Morales, 
referrible  to  the  department  of  sub-delegate,  and  that  he  never  mentioned  the 
subject  of  those  regulations.  That  he  does  not  remember  to  have  caused  those 
regulations  to  be  published.  That  he  gave  no  orders  to  his  inferiors  relative  to 
the  regulations  of  Morales,  because  he  did  not  intend  to  obey  them  himself,  and 
had  remonstrated  against  them.  His  acts  in  relation  to  the  granting  of  lands, 
shice  the  regulations  of  Morales,  were  approved,  because  he  received  the  letter 
of  approbation  from  the  Marquis  Casa  Calvo,  of  the  30th  May,  1805,  marked 
f  N.)  heretofore  offered  ;  and  because  he  thinks  his  acts  or  grants  were  con- 
nrmed  ;  and  because,  if  his  acts  had  not  been  approved,  he  would  have  been  in- 
formed thereof.  That  he  is  not  certain  whether  any  concession  made  by  him 
was  confirmed.  He  received  from  Morales  answers  to  all  his  communications, 
except  that  objecting  to  the  regulations.    The  practice  in  relation  to  the  con- 
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cessions  of  land  in  Upper  Louisiana  was,  to  retom  the  proces  rerbalj  and  plal 
and  concession,  to  the  party  ;  and  the  Governor  below  had  no  other  meam 
of  knowing  to  whom  lands  had  been  conceded.  Witness  says  he  recollects  one 
instance  of  receiving  a  note  from  the  Governor  below,  or  from  the  Intendant^ 
either  when  he  was  Governor  here  or  at  New  Madrid,'  desiring  to  know  wheth* 
er  a  certain  person,  to  wrhom  he,  witness,  had  made  a  concession,  had  the  re- 
quisite qualifications.  Says  he  did  not  consider  the  regulations  of  Morales  as 
obligatory  upop  him,  but  that,  if  any  person  had  made  application  to  him  ficir  a 
grant,  he  would  have  made  it  as  though  the  regulations  had  not  been  made. 
He  says,  the  regulations  were  not  binding  on  him,  because  of  the  reasons  men-* 
tioned  in  the  objections  heretofore  offered  in  evidence.  He  has  seen  several  ordi- 
nances of  the  King  of  Spain  in  relation  to  the  granting  of  lands,  but  he  does  not 
recollect  the  date  of  them.  The  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  so  old  that  they 
were  not  regarded  ;  those  which  governed  witness  were  those  made  by  Caron* 
delet.  When  he  went  to  New  Madrid  to  command,  he  found  the  regulations 
of  Carondelet ;  he  lefl  them  there  when  he  came  here  to  command.  They  had 
authority  only  in  Upper  Louisiana.  Those  regulations  authorized  the  granting 
of  lands  according  to  the  number  of  family  and  means,  and  according  to  the 
object  in  view  in  granting.  He  consulted  no  ordinances  of  the  king  for  his 
duties — ^but  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  Governor  ;  which  were  authori- 
tative to  him.  He  was  likewise  governed  by  the  usage  and  customs  of  his  pre- 
decessors."  • 

Q.  Among  the  exhibits,  page  53,  I  find  the  following  : 

^^  Don  Juan  Ventura  Morales,  Contador  {principal  of  the  Royal  Armies,  In- 
tendant  pro  tem.  of  the  royal  finances  of  the  provinces  of  Louisiana  and  West- 
ern Florida,  Superintendent,  Sub-delegate^  Judge  of  arrivals,  of  lands,  and 
royal  soil  : 

^'  Whereas  Don  Anthony  Soulard,  in  the  name  of  Don  James  Delassus  de 
St.  Vraio,  ^aptain  of  the  militia  of  St.  Louis  of  Illinois,  appeared  before  this 
tribunal,  and  represented  that  said  St.  Vrain  had  obtamed  from  the  |^ieu- 
tenant  Governor  of  those  countries  a  concession  of  800  arpents  of  land,  by  de- 
cree of  the  6th  December,  1798,"and  situate  on  the  river  Mississippi,  in  the 
aforesaid  district  of  St.  Louis,  about  eleven  miles  northwardly  from  the  town, 
bounded  on.  the  north  side  by  lands  of  Louis  Brazeux  and  vacant  lands  ;  on 
the  south  side,  by  lands  of  John  Graham  and  vacant  lands  ;  and  eastwardly 
by  vacant  lands  ;  and  soliciting  that  the  corresponding  titles,  conformably  to 
the  survey  laid  by  him  before  this  tribunal,  with  the  figurative  plat,  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  measurement,  lines,  and  boundaries,  made  by  the  said  Antho- 
ny Soulard,  pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  same  Lieutenant  Governor,  and  which 
survey  contains  900  arpents  in  superficy,  as  appears  by  the  document  to  which 
I  refer,  to  be  delivered  to  him.  And  having  ordered  the  fiscal  of  the  royal  fi- 
nances to  examine  the  same,  and  ns  from  his  answer  no  objection  is  made,  aa 
appears  by  his  act  of  the  23d  instant,  by  which  he  disposed  that  the  title  be  de- 
livered to  the  before  named  Don  James  Delassus  St.  Vrain,  of  the  conceded 
900  arpents  of  land,  included  in  the  aforesaid  map  or  plat,  conformably  to  the 
measurement  of  the  same.  Therefore,  and  using  of  the  faculty  vested  in  this  In- 
tendancy,  and  in  the  name. of  the  King,  our  Lord,  (whom  God  preserve) 
ratifying,  as  I  do  ratify  and  approve  the  said  concession  made  by  said  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  and  approving  the  measurement  made,  I  do  grant  to  said  Don 
James  Delassus  St.  Vrain,  Captain  of  the  St.  Louis  militia,  entire  and  direct 
domain  to  the  900  arpents  of  land  in  superficy,  herein  mentioned,  conformably 
to  the  rhumbs,  distances,  and  boundaries  described,  in  the  said  plat,  and  in  the 

{ilace  where  the  same  is  situated,  in  order  that  himself,  and  his  successors,  as 
awful  owners,  may  use,  dispose,  and  enjoy  the  same  at  their  will  and  pleasure^ 
giving  him  power,  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  same  as  he  now  is,  and  into 
which  I  place  him  and  put  him,  without  prejudice  of  a  third  who  may  have  a 
better  right ;  under  the  condition  that,  as  well  the  said  named  Captain  ofmiUtia, 
Don  James  Delassus  St.  Vrain  or  bis  successors  on  the  said  land,  which  baa 
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been  given  to  him  without  any  interest,  fee,  or  any  contribution  whatever,  in 
favor  of  the  royal  finances,  they  are  to  observe  and  comply,  and  conform  with 
the  contents  of  the  third,  fourth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  ninth  arttcles  of  the  in- 
struction, made  and  published  by  this  Intendancy,  bearing  date  July  17th,  1799, 
conformably  to  the  locality,  quality,  and  circumstances  of  the  land  hereby  grant- 
ed, and  of  which  he  is  to  take  notice,  and  not  to  allege  or  plead  ignorance  ;  un- 
der the  penalties  imposed  on  the  same  in  case  of  contravention.  In  consequence 
of  which,  I  have  ordained  these  presents  to  be  delivered  to  him  ;  signed ^ith 
my  hand,  sealed  with  my  seal  of  arms,  and  countersigned  by  the  undersigned 
scrivener  of  the  royal  finances,  who  with  the  contadory  principal  shall  take  cog- 
nizance of  these  dispositions. 

'^  Given  at  New  Orleans,  the  twentyeighth  day  of  April,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  two. 

^^JUAN    VSNTUBA   MORALKS. 

^^^By  order  of  the  Intendant : 

^'  Charles  Ximenes." 

Please  to  look  at  the  condition  here  mentioned,  viz.  that  Delassus  is  to  ob- 
serve the  3d,  4th,  6th,  7th,  and  9th  ^^  Articles  of  the  Instructions  made  and  pii6- 
hshed  by  this  Intendancy. '^ 

A,  Tou  appear  to  wish  me  to  be  estopped  from  attributing  certain  doctrines 
lo  the  court. 

Mr.  Wirt  disclaimed  an/  such  intention,  and  protested  his  desire  to  be,  only 
to  elicit  the  truth. 

j9.  I  answer,  then,  that  the  Judge  did  admit,  and  strenuously  insist,  that 
there  was  a  promulgation  in  Upper  Louisiana;  and  further,  that  if  there  had  been 
none,  Soulard  received  sufficient  notice  of  the  regulations  to  render  them  obli- 
gatory on  him,  he  being  bound  by  what  he  knew  ;  privately,  or  officially,  I  care 
not  which.     I  refer  on  this  subject,  to  page  75  : 

^*  In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  argument,  on  behalf  of  the  petitionei^, 
which  denies  the  force  of  law  to  the  regulations  of  Morales,  in  Upper  Louisiana, 
for  their  supposed  want  of  promulgation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that 
such  a  publication  is  proved  as  must  have  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
ancestor  of  the  petitioners.  The  official  station  which  he  held  does  not  permit 
U9  to  believe,  from  the  publication  proved,  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of 
the  forfeiture  to  be  incurred  by  a  failure  on  his  part  to  comply  with  the 
commands  contained  in  these  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  decide 
whether,  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  which  prevail  in  our  couru, 
this  tribunal  can  regard  a  forfeiture  as  incurred,  even  under  the  Spanish 
government,  and  by  a  subject  of  that  govefnment,  for  disobedience  to  laws  which 
had  never  been  promulgated." 

Q.  You  understand  the  Judge,  then,  to  have  said,  that  though  the  regulations 
were  not  promulgated,  still  Soulard  was  bound  by  them? 

w9.  Yes,  expressly. 

Q.  Your  12th  specification,  charges  the  Judge  with  this  assumption  :  "  That 
the  regulations  of  Morales  exclude  all  belief  that  any  law  existed  under  which 
a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been  claimed."  You  admit- 
ted, I  think,  that  there  were  no  regulations  before  the  court  but  those  of  O'Reil- 
ly, Gayoso,  and  Morales? 

w9.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  part  of  the  Opinion  supports  you  in  this  specification? 
•a.  I  refer,  to  page  73  : 

"  The  regulations  which  we  have  do  not  permit  us  to  believe  that  there  ex- 
i?m  ?n***"\  ^^?f  *'®8,  in  the  preamble  to  those  made  by  him,  mentions  those  of 
O  Reilly  and  of  Gavoso  in  a  manner  which  implies  that  these  were  all  of  which 
he  had  any  knowledge,  and  shows,  that  he  was  making  regulations  which  were 
to  offer  the  only  means  by  which  lands  were  to  be  obtained.     His  language  is, 
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'  That  all  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  lands  may  know  in  what  manner  thej  ought 
to  ask  for  them,  and  on  what  conditions  lands  can  be  granted  or  sold  ;  that  those 
who  ^e  in  possession,  without  the  necessary  titles,  may  know  the  steps  they 
*  ought  to  take  to  come  to  an  adjustment ;  that  the  commandants,  as  sub-delesates 
of  the  Intendancy,  'may  be  informed  of  what  they  ought  to  observe,'  &,c.  This 
preamble  excludes  the  presumption  that  other  laws  existed  by  which  titles  could 
be  obtained  ;  and  the  regulations  themselves  exclude  all  belief  that  any  law  ex- 
isted under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been 
claimed." 

Q.  Tour  thirteenth  specification  reads,  ^'  That  the  complete  titles  (produced 
to  the  court)  made  by  the  Governor  General,  or  the  Intendant  Creneral,  though 
based  on  incomplete  titles,  not  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gay- 
oso  or  Morales,  afford  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  from  whom  these  incomplete  titles  emanated ;  and  must  be  consid- 
ered as  anomalous  exercises  of  power,  in  favor  of  individual  grantees."  This 
charge  is  of  the  same  character  with  the  10th. 

Ji.  Yes  ;  and  I  make  the  same  references  as  under  that  specification;  refer- 
ing,  also,  to  the  Judge's  recantation  of  his  Opinion. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  court  did  receive  these  complete  titles  in  evidence  ? 

JSL,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  not  the  court  go  further,  and  receive  even  parol  evidence  for  the  same 
purpose  ? 

•^.  I  do  not  exactly  remember,  but  the  record  will  show. 

Q.  The  record  does  show  this. 

Ji»  Perhaps  it  does  ;  but  the  Judge  gave  no  weighty  either  to  the  parol  evi- 
dence^ or  the  complete  titles. 

Q.  In  your  fourteenth  specification  you  charged  the  Judge  with  assuming 
'^  That  the  languace  of  Morales  himself,  in  the  complete  titles  issued  by  him 
on  concessions  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  anterior 
to  the  date  of  his  regulations,  ought  not  to  be  referred  to,  as  furnishing  the 
construction  which  he.  Morales,  put  on  his  own  regulations."  Where  is  this 
language  of  Morales,  to  which  you  refer  ? 

•S.  I  will  show.  [Here  the  witness  read  as  follows:] 
.  ^'  In  those  complete  titles,  which  are  ready  to  be  produced  for  the  inspection 
of  this  court,  the  Governors  General  specifically  refer  to  the  concession,  and 
recognize  the  power  of  the. Lieutenant  Governor  to  make  it.  No  new  condition 
is  imposed,  other  than  that  of  complying  with  the  ^  Reglamento  del  asunto,' 
that  is  to  say,  the  general  regulation  of  the  government  touching  lands 
granted." 

And  again, 

^^In  those  complete  titles  the  Intendant  General  specifically  refers  to  and  re- 
cognizes the  concession  obtained  from  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  terms 
used  in  the  title  in  favor  of  Antoine  Soulard  are  these  :  '  Par  quanta  kabie»~ 
dose  nrestntcido  en  esU  tribunal  Don  JhUonio  Soulardy  repreeenlando  que  kabia 
obtemdo  del  Teniente  Gobemador  de  Sn.  Iaus  de  Illiiioisj  JDn.  Zenon  Trudeau^  la 
conceesion  de  mU  y  quareniay  dos  arpanes  de  tierra  ;'  which,  translated  into 
English,  are  as  follows  :  Inasmuch  -as  Don  Antonio  Soulard  has  presented 
himself  to  this  tribunal,  submitting  that  he  has  obtained  firom  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  St.  Louis  of  the  Illinois,  Don  Zenon  Trudeau,  the  grant  (or  con- 
cession) of  1042  arpents  of  land." 

Q.  This  reference,  I  perceive,  relates  to  documents  which  were  not  pro- 
duced in  Soulard's  case  ;  and  the  language  of  Morales,  which  you  have  now 
quoted,  is  liable  to  the  same  objections  :  I  want  you  to  produce  the  language  of 
Morales,  having  reference  to  the  case  of  Soulard,  as  that  alone  can  be  rele- 
vant to  this  specification. 

A.  I  cannot  say  whether  I  quoted  thia  in  Soulard's  case  ox  not ;  all  the  evi- 
dence we  produced  is  not  spread  on  the  record.     There  were  complete  titles 
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which  we  relied  upon  in  the  argument,  but  which  the  record  does  not  show. 
We  used  two  or  three,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  the  ground  we  took  on  the  sub- 
ject of  usage. 

Q.  Was  not  the  decree  postponed  by  the  court  with  the  express  view  of  giv- 
ing you  time  to  prepare  jour  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  ? 

^.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  prevented  by  the  court  from  inserting  in  the  record  any  part 
of  the  evidence  you  pleased  ? 

A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  inserted,  then,  all  that  you  deemed  material? 

A,  I  could  have  wished  that  more  should  have  been  inserted  ;  but  I  think  I 
omitted  nothing  that  was  very  material. 

Q.  This  being  an  assumption,  as  you  say,  in  Soulard'a  case,  it  must  be 
founded  on  that  case.  I  therefore  wish  you  to  cite  the  language  of  Morales  re^ 
ferred  to  in  that  case. 

•4.  The  argument  itself  was  submitted  to  the  Judge  as  printed,  and  he  had 
it  before  him. 

Q.  Is  the  language  you  have  read  in  Soulard's  case? 

A,  I  cannot  certainly  say,  without  an  inspection  of  the  corof^ete  titles.  [The 
witness  here  again  read  from  the  argument  the  latter  of  the  two  clauses  before 
quoted.]  It  was  attempted  to  screw  us  down  to  the  quantity  of  land  limited  by 
the  regulations  of  Morales  ;  and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  we  introduced  this 
testimony. 

Q.  In  what  part  of  the  Opinion  is  it,  that  the  court  said  that  the  language  of 
Morales  is  not  to  be  referred  to? 

A,  I  refer,  as  before,  to  page  73. 

Q.  Your  15th  specification  is  in  these  words:  ^^  That  the  uniform  practice  of 
the  sub-delegates,  or  Lieutenant  Governors,  of  Upper  Louisiana,  from  the  first 
establishment  of  that  province,  to  the  lOth  of  March,  1804,  is  to  be  disregarded 
as  a  proof  of  law,  usage,  or  custom  t  herein."  Do  you  know  of  a  book  called 
^'Livre  Terrienl'' 

A,  Certainly.     I  know  a  good  deal  about  it. 

Q.  What  is  it? 

A,  It  is  a  book  in  which  the  Lieutenant  Governors  recorded  certain  titles 
and  surveys. 

Q.  In  which  they  recorded  their  concessions  of  land? 

A.  Not  universally.     They  recorded  titles  and  surveys  in  it. 

Q.  When  was  the  use  of  this  book  discontinued?-^.  In  1796, 

Q.  When  does  it  begin  ? 

A.  I  think  there  are  some  titles  recorded  in  that  book  as  early  as  the  year  1 766. 

Q.  Is  there,  then,  in  all  these  thirty  years,  a  single  instance  to  be  found,  in 
that  book,  of  a  concession  of  land  "  for  services,  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered?" 
are  you  able  to  refer  to  one  ? 

A   Ida  not  know  that  I  am  ;  I  cannot  recollect  all  that  the  book  contains. 

Q.  Is  there  a  single  concession,  in  that  volume,  for  a  quantity  of  land  above 
a  league  square  ? 

A.  Yes.  There  are  several,  if  I  remember  right.  I  think  there  is  one  of 
8000  arpents  to  a  Mr.  Gratiot,  or  Mr.  Labaame.  I  am  not  quite  sure  fdiether 
that  is  in  the  Livre  Terrien  or  not.    I  think  it  is. 

[The  managers  here  suggested  that  the  book  ought  to  be  put  into  the  wit- 
ness's hands.  The  counsel  replied  that  the  book  was  in  Missouri,  and  could 
not  be  produced.] 

Q.  Was  it  contended  that  the  lAvre  Terrien  was  a  proof  of  the  limits  of  the 
power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  believe  there  is  a  grant  to  Gratiot  in  it  for  a  league 
square.     But  there  are  other  cases  not  recorded  in  that  book. 

Q.  Can  you  specify  any  ? — A.  Not  particularly. 
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Q.  Was  not  the  evideDoe  of  the  uniform  practice  of  making  grants  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governors  for  thirty  years,  supposed  to  be  covered  by  the  idvre 
Terrienl 

A.  That  the  Lieutenant  Governors  were  not  bound  by  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  there  is  evidence  on  the  face  of  that  book  ;  in- 
asmuch as  it  records  grants  which  went  beyond  the  limits  laid  down  by  O'Reilly. 
Those  regulations  declared  that  320  arpents  should  be  the  maximum,  if  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Mississippi ;  and  a  league  s<{uare  in  Natchitoches,  Attacapas 
aad  Opelousas  ;  and  it  was  contended  that,  if  these  regulations  were  in  force 
in  Upper  Louisiana,  no  grants  could  have  gone  beyond  320  arpenttf ;  and  even 
that,  on  certain  conditions  only  ;  whereas  the  Livrt  Terrien  will  show  grants  of 
all  dimensions,  from  40  arpents  to  8,000.  Those  regulations  could  not  have  had 
an  application  to  Upper  Louisiana  without  rendering  the  country  a  desert. 
They  would  restrict  cultivation  or  concession  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  which, 
generally,  in  Upper  Louisiana  are  that  part  of  the  country  least  fit  for  settlement. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  as  allowing  conces- 
sions, for  agricultural  purposes,  in  proportion  to  the  agricultural  means  of  the 
settler  ? 

A,  Certainly,  for  every  purpose  ;  but  they  limited  the  grants,  as  I  have  be<* 
lore  stated,  both  as  to  the  location  and  quantity. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  the  Opinion  do  you  refer,  as  supporting  this  15th  speci- 
fication ? 

A.  I  refer  to  the  Opinion  negatively  ;  because,  although  this  uniform  prac- 
tice was  referred  to,  and  argued,  it  is,  in  the  Opinion,  totally  disregarded.  It 
was  seriously  relied  upon  by  the  counsel  of  Soulard  ;  yet,  by  the  decree,  it  was 
set  aside  as  of  no  value.  I  do  not  point  to  any  specific  clause  of  the  Opinion^ 
bat  refer  to  the  whole  Opinion,  and  to  the  decree,  as  compared  with  my  printed 
argument : — ^Especially  page  7  of  that  argument. 

Q.  In  your  16th  specification,  you  charge  the  Judge  with  virtually  declaring 
^'  that  the  historical  fact,  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  titles  to  lands  in  Upper 
Louisiana  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regulations 
of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  affords  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles,"  and 
you  told  us,  I  think,  that  this  historical  fact  is  gathered  from  Stoddard's  His- 
tory of  Louisiana? 

A.  Tes  ;  and  I  refer  the  court  to  Stoddard's  book,  page  252. 

Q.  Stoddard  was  a  military  officer,  was  he  not,  who  received  the  charge  of  the 
.province  in  1804? 

A.  He  was  an  officer,  both  military  and  civil. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  an  historical  work  of  this  kind,  a  proper  species  of  evi- 
dence to  be  considered  by  a  court  ? 

A,  I  considered  it  as  an  historical  evidence,  and  a  yery  persuasive  ene  :  I 
conceived  it  the  duty  of  the  court  to  allow  its  whole  weight  to  truth  of  this  kind, 
from  whatever  source  it  could  be  obtained.  The  character  of  Stoddard  was 
high  and  unimpeachable,  and  his  memory  is  to  this  day  revered  in  Louisiana  : 
I  thought  the  book  strong-  historical  evidence,  especially  as  taken  in  connex- 
ion with  the  other  evidence  adduced  before  the  court. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  that  a  court  is  bound  to  refer  to  evidence  like  this? 

S..  I  think  a  court  is  bound  to  consult  all  sources  of  information  which  have 
a  bearing  on  the  law. 

Q.  Were  not  these  historical  records  as  accessible  to  you  as  they  were  to 
'the  court?  and  could  you  not  have  obtained  copies  of  them? 

«S.   Yes,  I  suppose  I  might :  they  were  in  the  archives  of  the  province. 

Q.  Tou,  then,  considered  Stoddard's  History,  and  a  general  reference  to  cer- 
tain records  in  a  public  office^  as  evidence  on  which  a  court  ought  to  base  its 
opinion  ? 

A.  Tes,  certainly. 
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Q^  To  what  part  of  the  Opinion  do  you  refer,  as  sustaining  this  16th  speci- 
fication ? 

Jt.  I  refer  to  my  printed  argument,  pages  7,  8,  9,  10,  25  and  26*  to  show 
that  the  question  was  raised ;  and  to  the  Opinion,  to  show  that  it  was  disregarded. 

Q.  Where  is  it  that  the  court  made  the  assumption  that  such  an  historical 
fact  is  to  have  no  effect  ? 

A,  I  refer  to  the  fact,  (which  can  be  proved)  that  Judge  Peck  has  acknow- 
ledged, that  he  examined  Stoddard's  book. 

FM  r.  Wirt  here  said,  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  fact ;  it  will  not  be  controverted.] 
.    The  fact  appears  in  the  opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Peck  in  Chouteau's  case. 

Q.  That  is  not  admissible  at  present.  I  ask  to  what  part  of  the  Opinion  do 
you  refer? 

A.  To  page  67. 

*^  The  presumption  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  su- 
preme authority,  especially  such  as  the  enactment  of  regulations,  and  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  authority  of  these  for  a  series  of  years,  is  of  a  higher  nature  than 
that  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  a  single  act,  or  even  a  series  of  acts, 
such  as  concessions  of  land  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  ;  particularly  when 
these  acts  are  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  that  supreme 
authority  which  gave  those  laws  that  were  to  regulate  the  subject  of  concessions.  ** 

Q.  Your  17th  specification  charges  the  Judge  with  assuming  ''  That  the  fact 
that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating,  or  located,  were,  previous  to  the 
cession,  treated  and  considered,  by  the  government  and  population  of  Louisiana, 
as  property,  saleable,  transferable,  and  the  subject  of  inheritance  and  distribu- 
tion ab  intestatOy  furnishes  no  inference  in  favor  of  those  titles,  or  to  their  claims 
to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  of  the  law  of  nations."  You  said, 
I  think,  that  the  only  evidence  produced  by  you,  before  the  court,  of  these  sales, 
transfers  and  dispositions,  was  a  list,  made  out  from  the  proceedings  in  the 
clerk's  ofiice? 

Jt,  Yes.  A  list  made  out  for  me  by  Mr.  Le  Due.  The  facts  appeared  to  be 
admitted.     [Here  the  witness  read  from  his  printed  argument  :] 

*^  The  perfect  security  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  jLouisiana  acted  on  these 
concessions,. — ^bought,  sold,  transferred,  and  disposed  of  them  by  act  tnicr  vuh^s, 
or1)y  last  will  and  testament,  demonstrates  the  existence  of  the  usage,  and  the 
general  impression  that  those  concessions  were  legally  made,  and  by  proper 
authority. 

*^  Judicial  sales  of  intestates'  estates,  including  incomplete  titles  of  this  de- 
scription, have  been  made  not  only  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Louisiana,  but  have  been  ratified  by  the  supreme  authority  at 
New  Orleans." 

Again: 

''If  has  been  already  observed  that  original  concessions,  and  the  land  granted 
by  them,  before  any  complete  title  had  been  issued  thereon,  were  objects  of  sale 
and  transfer  inter  vivos^  and  of  distribution  and  sale  as  property  of  testators  or 
intestates.  In  support  of  these  propositions  we  refer  to  the  records  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of  St.  Louis. 

^^  Amongst  a  number  of  others,  we  find  the  following  sales  and  transfers  re- 
corded : 

*^  Ist.  18th  February,  1775,  public  sale  sanctioned  by  Pedro  Piemas,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  of  2|  arpents  by  40,  belonging  to  the  estate  ef  Guillaume 
Bizet,  purchased  by  Charles  Bizet. 

**  2d.  2d  October,  1774,  public  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  of  5  arpents  by  40,  at 
the  place  called  Belle  Fontaine,  under  the  decree  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
Pedro  Piernas,  for  sale  of  same,  at  request  and  demand  of  Mr.  John  Bte.  Sarpy, 
attorney  in  fact  of  Louis  Chamart :  said  land  purchased  by  P.  Perrauk,  No.  43. 

*  8m  Um  Appendix. 
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"  3d.  13th  Noyember,  1774,  public  sale  of  land,  the  property  of  J.  B.  Martig- 
ny,  containing  4  arpents  in  breadth  by  the  depth  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  hill, 
purchased  by  Charles  Bizet,  No.  148. 

^'4th.  4th  July,  1799,  public  sale  of  the  property  of  the  deceased  Laclede 
Lii^uest,  to  wit  :  a  tract  of  6  by  40  arpents  of  land  in  Big  Prairie,  bought  by- 
Madame  Chouteau,  No.  264,  by  vhiue  of  the  decree  of  Fernando  de  Leyba, 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

^*  5ih.  4th  July,  1799,  public  siAe  of  the  milhand  dependencies  belonging  to 
the  estate,  of  Laclede  Liguest,  deceased,  bought  by  Auguste  Chouteau,  sold  by 
virtue  of  decree,  F.  de  Leyba,  Lieutenant  Governor,  No.  265. 

<'6th.  12th  June,  1801,  public  sale  aAer  the  failure  of  Hyacinthe  St.  Cyr, 
{merchant,)  made  at  the  request  of  the  creditors,  and  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of 
Charles  D.  Delassus,  Lieutenant  Governor,  919  arpents,  situate  on  Crevecceur, 
county  of  St.  Louis,  purchased  by  James  Richardson,  No.  J  500  :  on  same  day, 
as  part  of  same  estate,  573  arpents  at  St.  Ferdinand  :  on  same  day,  ditto,  12 
arpents  by  40,  No.  1500.  [The  No.  is  that  which  the  document  bears  in  the 
index  to  tne  Spanish  and  French  records  in  the  clerk's  office.] 

'^7th.  I4th  April,  1802,  deed  of  partition  before  Lieutenant  Governor  Delas- 
sus, between  the  heirs  of  Madame  Cerre,  of  divers  tracts  held  under  incomplete 
titles.  No.  1500. 

*^  It  is  submitted"  that  the  concession  at  present  under  consideration  is  equally 
legal  with  all  those  above  referred  to,  and  which  have  been  recognized  as  such 
by  the  supreme  Spanish  authority;  and  is  equally  legal,  and  equally  the  subject 
of  sale,  transfer,  and  distribution,  as  any  of  those  recorded  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of  St.  Louis." 

Q,  What  is  the  distinction  between  concessions  ^o^tit^,  and  located  j  of  which 
you  here  speak  ? 

A,  A  floating  concession  is  a  concession  to  an  individual  of  a  certain  quantity 
of  land  in  such  place  as  he  may  select,  in  any  part  of  the  royal  domain,  where 
it  can  be  located  without  injury  to  the  rights  of  others.  The  concession  to  Sou- 
lard  before  it  was  located  by  survey,  was  of  this  description.  It  might  be  lo- 
.caled  anywhere  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  the  Opinion  do  you  refer  under  this  specification  ? 

A  I  have  already  referred  to  my  printed  argument,  pages  7,  8,  9,  10, 25,  26. 
I  refer  also  to  exhibit  A,  generally;  to  the  Opinion,  page  67  ;  and  particularly, 
to  the  documents  exhibiting  the  deposition  of  Delassus,  page  37  to  41  ;  also  to 
the  complete  titles  exhibited  before  the  court ;  and  to  Exhibit  L,  page  45,  being 
the  letter  of  the  Marquis  De  Gasa  Calvo  to  Mr.  Delassus. 

Q,  On  the  list  to  which  you  refer,  was  there  any  one  case  of  floating  title  ? 

Jl.  I  must  look  before  I  can  reply.  [Here  the  witness  consulted  a  paper.] 
I  do  not  see  any  such  cases. 

Q.  You  say,  in  your  18th  and  last  specification,  that  it  was  assumed  by  Judge 
Peck  ^^  That  the  laws  of  Congress,  heretofore  passed  in  favor  of  incomplete 
titles,  furnish  no  argument  or  protecting  principle  in  favor  of  those  titles,  of  a 
precisely  similar  character,  which  remain  unconfirmed."  By  the  act  of  1824, 
the  court  is  required  to  refbr  to  certain  acts  of  Congress,  in  examining  land 
titles ;  are  these  the  laws  to  which  you  refer  in  this  specification? 

dfi.  Tes  ;  extending  from  1805  to  1824. 

Q.  You  mean,  then,  to  say,  that  there  were  certain  laws  of  Congress  before 
the  District  Court,  which  called  for  the  confirmation  of  such  a  claim  as  Soulard's, 
but  which  the  court  disregarded  ? 

A.  No.  I  mean  no  such  thing.  To  explain  what  I  did  mean,  I  refer  to  my 
printed  argument,  page  33.     [The  witness  here  read  as  follows  :] 

^^  As  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of  a  liberal  construction  of  titles  such  as 
the  present,  we  rely  also  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  present  law,  and  all  the 
former  laws  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject.  The  character  of  all  of  them  is 
esBentialV  remedial.    When^  therefore,  in  any  of  those  laws,  a  principle  of  pro- 
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tection  is  conceded  by  Congress,  it  is  submitted  that  the  claimant  in  this  court 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  principle.  In  no  other  rational  sense  can  the 
provision  in  the  present  act  be  understood,  which  authorizes  the  court  to  frame 
its  decree  as  well  with  reference  to  those  laws  as  to  any  other  law  or  usage. 

^^  It  has  been  contended  at  the  bar  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  that  a  penal 
or  disqualifying  effect  should  be  given  to  certain  of  those  acts  of  Congresa. 
This  position  it  has  been  the  duty  of  the  counsel  for  the  claimant  to  refute  in 
arffument,  and  is  here  noticed  only  on  accou^it  of  its  self-evident  error." 

I  also  refer  to  the  Opinion,  page  77  : 

^^  That  part  of  the  act  which  requires  the  court  to  determine  ^  the  questioB  of 
the  validity  of  the  title,  according  to  the  several  acts  of  Congress,'  d&c.  has  been 
adverted  to,  on  behalf  of  the  claimants,  but  not  seriously  relied  upon  as  farniah- 
ing  the  ground  of  a  claim  to  confirmation  in  the  present  case. 

^^  Upon  this  point  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  there  is  certainly  no  act 
of  Congress  which  would  authorize  the  confirmation  of  the  present  claim,  or 
any  part  thereof." 

Q.  On  this  part  of  the  Opinion,  then,  you  rest,  in  defence  of  your  ISthspeoir 
fication  ? 

Ji.  Tes.  It  was  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  grants  of  the  same  kind  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  United  States  Commissioners,  whose  decision  was  ratified  by 
Congress,  a  principle  was  fiirnished  which  ought  to  protect  the  concession  to 
Soulard  ;  and  that  if  Soulard's  claim  had  been  before  the  Commissioners,  they 
would  have  confirmed  it,  to  the  extent  of  a  league  square  ;  (which  was  as  Su 
as  their  powers  would  go;)  and  in  support  of  this  position  we  referred  to  caaes 
where  the  Commissioners  had  confirmed  parts  of  ooncessions^  (being  restrained 
from  confirming  the  whole,)  in  which  cases  their  acts  had  been  afterwards  rati- 
fied by  Congress.  This  was  our  argument ;  and  it  being  disregarded  by  Judge 
Peck,  I  considered  my  18th  specification  as  justified. 

Q.  The  desision  of  the  Judge  is,  that  there  existed  no  act  of  Congress  caUing 
upon  the  District  Court  to  confirm  such  a  claim  as  that  of  Soulard.  Did  yon 
refer  to  any  act  which  did  ? 

A,  We  referred  to  the  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  confirmations  by  the  Cooh- 
missioners  since  ratified  by  Congress. 

Q.  The  court  says  that  there  is  no  act  of  Congress  which  would  justify  the 
confirmation  of  Soulard's  claim.  I  now  ask  you  what  acts  there  are  which  would 
justify  it  ? 

Jl,  The  acts  of  1807,  and  of  1814,  furnish  a  principle  which  could  be  ap- 
.  pealed  to,  in  aid  of  this  claim  ;  and  as  they  show  that  this  is  a  sort  of  conces- 
sion which  Congress  protected,  by  confirming  other  claims  less  meritorious. 
All  this,  however,  is  matter  of  argument. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  your  opinion  was,  that  wherever  Congress  confirmed 
a  claim,  the  court  was  bound  to  confirm  all  similar  claims  ? 

A'  I  have  already  endeavored  to  answer  this  question  clearly  ;  and  I  fear  that, 
by  answering  it  too  often,  I  may  get  into  a  cloud ;  but  if  thb  honorable  Court 
does  not  understand  my  first  answer  I  will  repeat  it. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  petition  purporting  to  be  the  petition  of  Luke  Edward 
Lawless  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  is  .appended  to  a  report 
made  to  that  House  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  ? 

A.  Yes.    I  wrote  it  myself. 

Q*  Is  this  a  correct  copy  of  that  petition  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  believe  it  is.* 

Q.  Document  No.  4  appended  to  that  report  exhibits  two  eolumns,  one  con- 
taining extracts  from  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen,"  and  the  other  containing 
extracts  from  Judge  Peck's  Opinion.  Was  this  also  presented  by  you  to  that 
House  ? 

*  Sm  the  Patition  in  the  Pxelimiiutfy.Froceediagft  in  the  Hoiiti  oflUprMftaiatives. 
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A,  Tes. «  It  does  not  contain  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  but  I  thought 
it  might  aid  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  ;  so  I  placed  the  extracts  in 
jutxaposilion. 

Q,  Is  this  a  correct  copy  of  that  document  ? 

Jt.  Yes.* 

Q.  When  was  the  petition  presented  ? 

Ji.  It  was  sent  on  to  Mr.  Scott  of  Missouri  in  the  session  of  1 826-7  ;  and  it 
was  presented  in  December  following.  The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  moved  to  be  discharged  firom  its  consideration,  and  that  I 
should  have  leave  to  withdraw  my  petition  and  documents,  late  in  February, 
succeeding.  The  petition  was  not,  I  believe,  acted  upon  at  the  next  session  : 
but  1  never  lost  sight  of  it  ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  1  exerted  myself  to  the  ut- 
most to  have  it  placed  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  country.  When  I  last 
presented  it,  I  addressed  myself  to  a  member  of  Congress  from  another  State  than 
Missouri- ;  because  Mr.  Bates,  who  was  then  the  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  had  been  District  Attorney  for  the 
district  of  Missouri  ;  and  as  I  did  not  certainly  know  what  was  his  view  of  the 
case,  I  thought,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  more  delicate  not  to  trouble 
him  in  the  matter.  I  therefore  addressed  myself,  to  Mr.  McDuffie  ;  who  had 
the  goodness  to  present  my  petition.  '  "** 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Strother  and  yourself  were  concerned  in  these  land 
causes  ? 

A,  We  were. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  acres  involved  by  all  the  claims  for  which  you 
and  he  were  counsel  ? 

•d.  Not  exactly.     There  was  one  very  large  claim.     Excluding  that,  the  resi- 
due might  perhaps  have  amounted  to  150,000  acres  ;  possibly,  not  more  thai^ 
100,000.     I  really  cannot  tell. 
'  Q.  What  was  the  large  claim  to  which  you  referred  ? 

A.  It  was  a  claim  of  Glamorgan. 

Q.  He  had  two  claims  ;  one  for  512,000  arpents,  which  was  excluded  by 
the  act  of  18524  ;  and  another  for  536,000  arpents,  which  was  not  excluded. 
Was  the  petition  filed  in  this  latter  cause  ? 

j9.  I  think  it  was  not  filed  until  the  time  limited  in  the  act  of  1824  had  been 
extended.  It  was  not  on  the  docket  which  I  had,  before  the  extension  of  the 
time.  It  may,  however,  be  on  the  docket,  afterwards.  It  was  withdrawn  some* 
time  before  the  act  expired. 

Q,  Was  it  withdrawn  after  Soulard's  case  had  been  decided  ? 

A  Yes.  None  were  withdrawn  before  that.  There  were  145  claims  with- 
drawn, as  I  learned  from  the  marshal  of  the  court,  but  not  until  the  sum  of  near 
$4>000  in  costs,  had  been  paid  by  the  unfortunate  claimants.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  amount  stated  to  me  by  the  marshal. 

Q.  Were  these  costs  paid  by  those  who  withdrew  their  causes  ? 

A,  That  amount  covers  all  the  costs.  I  applied  to  the  marshal  to  learn  the 
amount,  and  such  was  his  statement.  The  great  amount  of  costs  incurred  was 
one  of  the  grievances  in  the  case.  These  costs  had  been  paid  by  those  poor 
people  totally  in  vain. 

Q.  In  vain  ? 

•A.  Yes  :  utterly  in  vain  :  given  to  the  winds. 

Q.  Could  they  not  wait  the  result  of  the  appeal  ? " 

A.  No.     They  were  shown  by  their  counsel  that  there  must  be  a  decree 
against  the  whole  of  their  claims,  and  to  continue  the  suits  would  involve  them 
'  in  an  amount  of  costs  such  as  the  counsel  could  not  calculate.     They  were 
therefore  advised  to  withdraw  the  suits,  and  to  await  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  which  might  establish  principles  favorable  to  their  claims  ;  in 
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which  case  they  might  go  to  Congress  and  feel  confident  that  jostioe,  though 
late,  would  be  done.  Congress  might  perhaps  give  instructions  to  the  Judge ; 
or  (what  was  more  probable)  establish  a  new  tribunal.  Their  petition,  wluch 
^was  drawn  by  me,  and  presented  to  Congress  at  the  session  of  18!27-8,  and 
which  was  printed  by  order  of  the  Senate,  will  show  that  they  labored  under  di- 
vers grievances. 

Q.  What  would,  have  been  the  difficulty  of  letting  their  cases  remain  on  the 
docket,  till  the  result  of  Soulard's  case  was  known  ;  or  of  taking  a  decree  in  the 
mean  while,  and  suspending  its  execution  till  the  result  of  the  appeal  could  be 
be  known  ? 

•^.  The  difficulty  was  this,  that  the  act  of  Congress  declares  that  an  appeal 
must  be  taken  within  one  year  after  the  decree,  or  the  right  of  appeal  be  lost : 
and  besides,  the  expenses  of  a  hearing  w^re  very  great.  The  transcripts,  for 
which  the  plaintiffs  must  pay,  were  made  enormously  long.  Nine  tenths  of 
what  they  contained  being  made  .at  the  suggestion  of  the  court,  or  of  the  District 
Attorney.  A  large  part,  too,  of  the  expense  was  for  witnesses  which  the  plain- 
tiffs never  wanted.  By  taking  the  advice  of  counsel,  they  were  saved  from  ex- 
penses which  would  have  been  utterly  ruinous  to  many  of  those  poor  men.  The 
event  fully  confirmed  the  advice  which  the  counsel  had  given  them. 

Q.  It  was  cheaper,  then,  #  dismiss  the  causes? 

A  Greatly.     It  was  a  choice  of  evils,  if  you  will. 

Q.  Were  all  the  causes  dismissed  ? 

A.  I  think  all  but  five,  under  the  act  of  1824. 

Q.  When  were  these  decided  ? 

A.  Last  February.     They  had  been  dismissed,  and  re-filed. 

Q.  When  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  ;  I  refer  to  the  record. 

Q.  Were  appeals  taken  ? 

A,  Records  were  made  up  by  the  Judge,  so  as  to  present  the  case  distinctly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  ;  but,  by  some  accident,  they  did  not  appear  ;  probably 
because  the  appeal  was  not  prayed  during  the  court  The  intention,  however, 
to  appeal,  was  avowed  ;  and  now,  the  question  arises,  whether  the  Judge  can 
approve  of  the  appeal  bond  ?  The  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  informs  me  that 
the  Judge  has  returned  the  transcripts  and  citations,  under  a  conviction  that  he 
cannot  act.  I  will  state,  further,  tl<at  I  have  drawn  up  a  petition  to  the  Chief 
Justice  on  the  subject. 

Q.  When  did  this  power  expire  ? 

A,  On  the  26th  of  May,  1830 ;  immediately  afler  the  Judge  came  ob  to 
Washington  ;  and  he  did  not  return  to  Missouri  till  his  jurisdiction  had  expired. 
We  applied  for  citations,  and  submitted  bonds  ;  three  of  which  were  approved, 
and  two  not  The  Judge, now  considers  that  he  has  no  jurisdiction,  not  even 
to  take  an  appeal. 

Q.  Now,  then,  there  are  no  appeals? 

A.  That  must  depend  on  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Transcripts 
are  in  the  possession  of  the  clerk,  and  are  entered  on  the  docket,  as  cases.  It 
is  a  very  peculiar  state  of  things. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  acres  involved  in  claims  for  which  you  were 
retained  as  counsel,  but  in  which  you  commenced  no  suit? 

A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  they  claims  for  services? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect.    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Can  you  ascertain  the  number  of  acres  for  which  you  were  retained,  and 
for  which  suits  had  been  brought  by  you  at  the  time  of  your  publication? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Will  not  the  docket  show? 

A,  Here  it  is.  I  hand  it  to  you  ;  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  ofadding  it  up. 
It  was  made  out  for  me  by  the  Clerk,  and  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Barton. 
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Q.  Yoa  say  that  the  othel*  claims  rest  upon  the  same  principles  with  that  of 
Soulard,  so  that  the  decision  in  his  case  affects  them  all? 

•A.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Q.  Who  were  the  witnesses  in  Soulard's  case  ? 

•^.  I  do  not  recollect  all  their  names. 

Q.  Were  they  not  themselves  suitors  ? 

•A,  Some  of  them  were. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Delassus  a  witness  ?  and  was  not  he  a  suitor  ? 

A.  Yes.  He  had  a  claim  for  30,000  acres  in  his  own  right,  and  two  other 
claims,  in  the  right  of  his  father,  I  think;  one  for  a  league  square,  and  one  for 
97  acres. 

Q.  Was  there  not  another,  in  which  Sarpi  was  concerned  with  him,  for 
20,000  acres? 

«^.  No;  he  had  no  interest  in  that. 

Q.  Had  he  the  interest  you  have  mentioned  when  he  was  examined  as  a  witness  ? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  Was  not  Chouteau  a  witness,  and  also  a  claimant? 

•/9.  Yes.  His  largest  claim  was  for  a  league  square.  He  had  another,  for 
1281  arpents  ;  besides  several  small  claims,  of  40  acres,  d&c. 

Q.  Was  not  Tisson  a  witness  and  a  claimant? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  Le  Due  also  ? 

A,  Yes.  He  was  indirectly  interested,  since  the  payment  of  a  debt  depended 
on  the  success  of  Mr.  Delassus  ;  but  he  had  no  suit  that  Iknow  of^  at  that  time. 

Q.  Had  he  not  a  claim  for  15,000  arpents,  of  which  only  a  league  square  had 
been  confirmed? 

A.  Yes.     I  recollect  now  ;  he  had  a  claim  for  the  residue. 

[Here  Mr.  Wirt  closed  the  cross-examination.] 

Mr.  Lawless  now  addressed  the  counsel,  and  requested,  that  as  they  hfld  ask- 
ed him  many  questions,  the  aim  of  which  was  to  show  that  he  had  in  1 8th  spe- 
cification wrongly  charged  error  upon  the  Judge,  they  would  now  question  him 
upon  the  last  clause  of  his  article,  in  which  he  says  '^  In  addition  to  the  above, 
a  number  of  other  errors  consequential  upon  those  indicated  might  be  stated  ; 
the  Judge's  doctrine  as  to  the  forfeiture,  which  he  contends  is  inflicted  by  Mo- 
rales' regulations,  seems  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  pregnant  with  grievous  conse^ 
quences. "     He  professed  himself  ready  to  be  examined  as  to  these  errors. 

Mr.  Wirt  replied.  We  have  not  the  least  desire  to  question  you  any  further. 
I  think  I  have  troubled  the  court  with  you  sufficiently  already,  unless  you  are 
desirous  of  speaking,  which  I  suppose  you  are. 

To  which  Mr.  Lawless  replied^  I  have  not  the  smallest  wish  to  make  a  speech) 
I  can  assure  you. 

The  Couft  theo  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT, 

The  Ukitsd  States  m.  James  H«  Peok, 

Tutsda^y  December  28. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 

James  H^eck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

At  the  request  of  the  managers,  Messrs.  Horrall,  Geyer,  and  Magenis  were 
called,  and  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  1 5th  rule  was  administered  to  them  re- 
spectively, and  they  were  severally  examined  and  cross-e^camined  as  follows  ; 

Ren.  Thomas  Horhall  tvas  called, 

Q,  By  Mr,  Bwharian,  Were  you  present  in  the  District  Court  of  Missoun, 
when  certain  proceedings  were  had,  on  a  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless  for  contempt! 
If  you  were^  please  to  state  to  the  court  what  took  place  in  your  presence  I 
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A,  When  I  entered  the  court  room,  Mr.  Magenis  was  addressing  the 
court,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Lawless.  I  cannot  say  how  long  he  spoke.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Geyer.  Mr.  Strother  next  commenced,  but  dropped  the 
argument,  as  I  thought,  abruptly  ;  for  what  cause  I  knew  not.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  arguments  of  counsel,  as  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  the  facts,  bar- 
ing no  expectation  to  be  called  upon  to  testify  in  the  case.  Soon  aAerthe  argu- 
ment was  concluded.  Judge  Peck  called  upon  Mr.  Bates  to  read  the  printed 
article  signed  *^  A  Citizen."  It  was  read  by  paragraphs,  and  the  Judge  eom- 
mented  upon  each,  at  considerable  length.  His  manner  was  vehement,  and  in- 
dicated considerable  excitement.  I  think  the  words  '^  slanderer,"  ^^  falsehood," 
and  ^'  misrepresentation  "  were  used.  I  thought  the  Judge  intended  to  apply 
these  epithets  to  the  author  of  that  piece.  I  recollect  but  one  particular  pas- 
sage of  his  remarks.  It  was  that  in  which  he  stated,  that  it  was  the  usage  ia 
China  to  punish  slanderers  by  causing  their  houses  to  be  blackened.  I  think  I 
continued  in  the  court  room  not  more  than  half  an  hour  after  the  Judge  com- 
menced ;  when  I  leil  the  room,  and  was  not  present  afterward. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,  What  was  your  understanding  as  to  the  application 
intended  by  the  Judge,  of  what  he  said  respecting  the  law  of  China? 

*A.  Having  represented  the  piece  as  slanderous,  and  the  author,  of  course,  as 
a  slanderer,  I  inferred  that  the  Judge  thought  that  the  punishment  be  described 
would  have  been  proper  for  the  author  of  that  piece,  if  he  had  been  in  China. 

Cross'txamined  by  Mr.  Meredith, 

Q.  Were  you  accustomed  often  to  visit  the  District  Court,  before  the  time 
you  now  refer  to  ?  And  had  you  an  opportunity  of  being  familiar  with  the  usual 
manner  of  Judge  Peck  upon  the  bench  ? 

•^.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  present  in  a  court  where  he  presided, 
before. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  present,  while  you  were  there? 

A.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  tirale. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remark  addressed,  personally,  to  him  by  the  Judge  ? 

Ji.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  distinctly  in  your  recollection  whether  the  court  referred  to  the  pub- 
lication, or  to  the  author  of  the  publcation,  in  terms? 

A,  The  court  had  the  publication  under  review,  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  lan- 
guage in  that  piece,  of  which  the  Judge  took  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  that  the  remarks  of  the  Judge  on  that  pubticatioD  as  being 
false,  calumnious  and  malicious,  formed  the  ground  ftt>m  which  you  inferred  the 
imputation  on  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  author? 

A.  Certainly. 

^L  ^y;^'''  ^^^^^'  Had  you  not  understood,  at  that  time,  thfii  Mr.  Law- 
less had  been  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  piece,  before  those  remarks  of  the 
Judge  ? 

A.  Yes.     That  was  fully  on  my  mind  during  the  whole  time. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Meredith.  Was  this  the  only  time  in  which  you  were  present  in 
the  District  Court.  Were  you  never  present  when  it  was  held  in  the  Baptist 
church  ? 

A,  No. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  What  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lawless  during  these 
remarks  of  the  Judge  ? 

A,  My  position  was  such  that  I  could  not  distinctly  see  Mr.  Lawless.  I  could 
only  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  At  those  tunes  I  thought  that  his  coun- 
tenance mdicated  considerable  excitement.  But  he  remained  in  his  seat,  and 
did  not  speak  audibly,  to  mv  knowledge. 

^:  ^J^^'  ^^^^^'     Was  the  remark  of  the  Judge  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
toin  m  Chma  made  before,  or  after,  Mr.  Lawless  left  the  room? 
Ji.  I  am  not  certain. 
[Here  the  examination  closed.] 
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Abthttb  L.  Magenis  %pa»  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,     Please  to  relate  to  the  court  all  your  knowledge  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  on  certain  rules  of  court  made 
against  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr.  Lawless  for  a  contempt. 

A,  I  think  it  was  some  short  time  before  the  session  of  the  District  Court  of 
Missouri,  held  for  the  trial  of  land  claims,  in  April,  1 826,  I  received  an  inti- 
mation, (but  from  what  source  I  know  not,)  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  term, 
some  notice  would  be  taken  by  the  court  of  a  certain  piece  published  in  a  St. 
LfOuis  paper  called,  I  think,  '^  The  Missouri  Advocate,"  or  some  such  name.  I 
went,  in  consequence,  to  the  room  where  the  court  was  held.  I  think  that  when 
I  entered  it,  Mr. Lawless  was  addressing  the  cuurt,  and  to  the  best  of  my  opin- 
ion, was  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that  the  publication  in  that  paper  was  not 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  in  the  case  of  the 
heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard.  I  think  I  was  not  in  court  when  the  rule  was  made 
against  the  printer  of  the  article.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  entered  until  the  com* 
mencement  of  Mr.  Lawless'  argument.  I  understood  him  to  be  of  counsel  for  the 
printer.  In  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless  there  were  several  interruptions  by 
the  Judge.  The  precise  expressions  used  by  him  I  cannot  repeat.  Perhaps  they 
were  the  words,  ^' this  is  a  misrepresentation," — ^'that  is  not  true," — or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remained  in  court  till  Mr.  Lawless  had 
concluded,  but  I  was  informed,  by  him,  or  by  some  other  person,  that  the  rea- 
sons urged  by  him  were  adjudged  insufficient ;  that  the  rule  had  been  made  ab- 
solute, and  that  Mr.  Lawless,  either  by  the  evidence  of  the  printer,  or  by  his  own 
-avowal,  stood  before  the  court  as  the  author  of  the  piece  signed  ''  A  Citizen." 
Whether  on  the'^aext  day,  or  at  what  particular  point  of  time,  I  know  not,  he 
requested  me  to  appear  for  him,  and  to  show  cause  on  the  rule  now  made  affainst 
him  as  the  author.  As  his  counsel  I  appeared,  and  argued  against  the  rule.  I 
think  that  either  Mr.  Geyer,  or  Mr.  Strother,  followed  me.  Mr.  Strother  was 
cut  short,  by  Mr.  Lawless,  or  by  his  direction,  for  the  reason,  (if  I  recollect  right,) 
that  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  (for  argument  I  cannot  call  it)  he  rather 
admitted,  than  otherwise,  that  the  court  had  authority  to  proceed  against  Mr. 
Lawless  for  a  contempt.  He  also  seemed  to  me  to  speak  in  an  apologetic  tone. 
Whether  the  interruption  was  made  on  the  ground  that  he  was  apologising,  or 
that  he  was  making  an  admission  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  its  au- 
thority in  the  case,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  :  perhaps  both.  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  admission  was  made  either  expressly,  or  impliedly,  by  Mr.  Strother,  that 
the  court  had  authority  to  proceed  in  the  case  as  for  a  contempt.  I  think  that 
before  I  rose  to  address  the  court  I  inquired,  perhaps  of  the  Judge,  what  had 
been  the  precise  point  decided  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  printer;  and  I  think 
that  I  asked  the  court,  if  the  point  was  still  open  to  argument  as  to  the  article 
being  a  misrepresentation  or  not.  I  think  I  understood  that  this  question  had 
been  settled  by  the  court ;  that  it  was  a  robrepresentation,  and  that  the  matter 
it  contained  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contempt.  I  understood  that  I  was  confined 
to  the  single  point,  whether  its  author  could  be  punished  as  for  a  contempt.  I 
argued  that  even  admitting  the  matter  was  libellous,  or  was  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  was  published  in  terms  that  would  authorize  a  process  for  contempt, 
were  the  cause  still  pending,  yet  as  the  cause  had  been  decided,  and  had  passed 
away,  the  court  had  now  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  as  for  a  contempt.  This 
was  the  only  point  I  made.  Whether  1  read  any  authorities  in  support  of  my 
argument,  I  am  not  certain  ;  I  rather  think  1  did.  I  also  argued  to  show  that, 
even  admitting  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  as  for  a  contempt,  it  would  be  more 
advisable  for  the  court  not  to  exert  its  authority;  since,  if  the  language  was  so 
gross  as  to  amount  to  a  contempt,  it  must  be  a  libel,  and  so  might  be  punished  by 
indictment;  which  I  thought  was  a  preferable  course.  I  was  heard,  throughout, 
without  interruption.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remained  in  court  during  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Geyer'B  argument:  perhaps  I  did.    It  seems  to  me  thai  when  the  coun- 
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iel  had  concluded,  no  adverse  argument,  as  I  remember,  having  been  ofiereJ 
hr  Mr.  Bales,   the   District   Attorney,  the   court   proceeded  to  deliver  its 
Opuiion,  and  that  Mr.  Bates  was  requested  to  read  for  the  Judge  the  artids 
gi^d  "  A  Citizen."     The  court,  as  he  read  portions  of  the  publication,  would 
caose  him  to  stop,  and  comment  on  the  part  read.  I  think  the  words  "  malicious,'' 
"slanderous,"  "misrepresentation,"  and  others  of  such  tendency,  perhaps  ^'c^ 
lunmiator,"  were  used  by  the  court.    An  allusion  was  also  made  by  the  Judge 
to  a  law  or  custom  prevailing  in  China,  which,  as  the  fact  was  new  to  me,  made 
an  impression  on  my  memory.     His  precise  words  I  cannot  give  ;  but,  so  far  u 
I  recollect,  the  statement  was  in  substance  this,  that  in  China  it  was  a  law,  or 
custom,  (I  do  not  recollect  which)  that  a  convicted  slanderer  or  calumniator 
should  have  his  house  painted  black,  as  emblematic  of  the  heart  of  the  inhabit- 
ant, and  as  a  warning  to  all  persons  to  beware  of  him. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  Did  Mr.  Lawless  continue  in  the  court  room  duriof 
the  whole  time  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  Opinion  ?  if  not,  when  did  he  leave  it? 

A.  I  think  Mr.  Greyer  and  myself  were  sitting  near  him,  and  I  understood 
Mr.  Lawless  to  inquire  of  us,  whether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remain?  and 
whether  it  would  be  a  contempt  if  he  should  leave  the  court?  He  was  told  no; 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  remain,  "  and  listen,"  (perhaps  the  phrase 
was)  ^^to  such  a  torrent  of  abuse;  "  or  something  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Lawless 
then  left  the  court. 

Q,  In  your  argument,  did  you  illustrate  the  position  which  you  were  main- 
iaininff  by  any  reference  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  England  ? 

Jl,  It  is  my  impression  that  I  argued  somewhat  thus :  (though  I  cannot  be  certain) 
— If  the  doctrine  be  sound  that  a  court  may  punish,  as  a  contempt,  a  publicatioo 
made  after  the  cause  to  which  it  relates  has  been  decided,  then,  in  England, 
should  any  publication  be  made  which  controverted  or  reviled  a  decree  made 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  century  before,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
tempt; although  those  who  made  the  decree  should  long  before  have  passed 
away; — for  the  court  is  held  to  be  always  in  existence;  and  to  reflect  on  any  of 
its  past  decisions  would  be  as  much  an  offence,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  as  at 
the  end  often  days. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  matters  the  court  declared  they  had  decided  on  the 
rule  mgainst  the  printer,  and  what  points  were  still  open  to  argument  on  the  rule 
against  Mr.  Lawless? 

Ji,  My  impression  is  (whether  I  received  it  from  the  court,  or  not,  I  cannot 
be  positive,)  that  the  points — whether  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  a 
misrepresentation  or  not,  whether  libellous  or  not, — ^whether  it  was  in  its  terms 
a  contempt  or  not, — were  all  excluded  from  argument,  as  having  been  settled: 
but  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  left  open.  I  was  going  on  the  ground 
that  even  if  the  article  were  such,  as,  if  published  during  the  pendency  of  the 
cause,  would  have  been  a  contempt,  still  it  could  not  be  so  considered  now;  as 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  that  cause  had  ceased. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  court,  prepared  to  argue  the  question,  whether  the  ar- 
ticle was  a  misrepresentation,  or  not  ? 

Ji,  I  cannot  say; — I  rather  think  not. 

<2.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  Tou  considered  yourself  as  restricted  from  the  course 
of  argument  you  desired  to  pursue  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  How  long  was  the  court  in  delivering  its  Opinion  re- 
apecting  the  article  ? 

«A.  A  considerable  time: — I  cannot  say  exactly: — ^if  it  was  two  hours,  or  m<Hre 
than  two  hours,  I  cannot  say : — it  was  certainly  more  than  one  hour. 

Q,  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge? 

«d.  His  manner,  during  the  delivery  of  a  considerable  poKioa  of  the  OpinioB, 
^as  vehement  and  excited. 

p   Tf  nw  did  it  compare  with  his  usual  manner,  before,  and  since  ? 
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A.  I  thought  it  unusually  excited. 

Q.  From  the  language  of  the  Opinion,  to  whom  did  you  understand  the  Judge 

applying  the  epithets  you  have  mentioned  ? 

«d.  To  the  author  of  the  publication:  such  was  my  understanding. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer,  Did  you  understand  what  he  said  in  relation  to  the 
Chinese  custom,  as  having  the  same  reference? 

Jt.  Yes;  I  understood  the  Judge  as  looking  upon  the  author  of  the  publica- 
tion as  a  slanderer,  to  whom  the  application  of  the  punishment  usual  in  China 
'i^ould  be  a  proper  one. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  Judge  pronounced  sentence  on  Mr.  Lawless? 

•A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  will  endeavor  to  bring  the  fact  to  your  remembnmce.  Did  you  hear 
tbe  Judge  say  that  the  offence  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  aggravated  by  his  refusal  to 
answer  interrogatories? 

A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  hearing  the  Judge  say  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Strother  did  seem  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge: 
clid  he  admit  it  in  terms?  or  did  you  infer  this,  from  the  fact  that  he  made  an 
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Ji,  His  observations  did  go,  as  I  thought,  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  expressly,  and  not  by  implication  merely.  Mr.  Lawless,  I  remember, 
spoke  to  me  and  said,  ^^  That  will  not  do;  "  or  something  of  that  kind. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  here  handed  a  paper  to  the  witness.] 

«^.  This  paper  is  in  my  hand  writing. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  then  read  the  paper  as  follows:] 

<<  The  United  States 

Luke  £.  Lawless. 

'^  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  the  said  court  called 
upon  the  said  defendant  to  know  whether,  if  there  were  interrogatories  filed  in 
this  cause  he  would  answer  them,  which  the  said  defendant  declined  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  which  he  assigned  to  said  court  in  the  words  following:  First, 
I  refuse  to  answer  the  above  interrogatories,  because  this  court  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  offence  charged  upon  me,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  court  has 
|»roceeded  against  me. — Second,  because  the  positions  ascribed  in  the  article 
signed  *  A  Citizen  '  are  true,  and  fairly  inferred,  and  extracted  from  the  Opinion 
of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  widow  and  heirs  V8.  the  United  States, 
ea  published." 

iVow  please  to  state  to  the  court  what  you  did,  in  reference  to  this  paper. 

•d.  From  seeing  this  paper  in  my  hand-writing,  I  presume  that  it  must  have 
been  presented  to  the  court,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  signed  by  the 
Judge:  but  my  recollection  of  having  so  presented  it  is  extremely  faint:,  and  my 
belief  that  I  did  so  is  more  based  on  the  fact  that  1  see  the  paper  is  in  my  own 
hand-writing,  than  on  any  distinct  or  vivid  recollection  of  the  presentation  of  it. 
I  may  also  have  offered  it  to  some  of  the  bystanders  to  sign:  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  answer  of  the  respondent  to  the  article  of  impeach- 
ment before  this  court? 

il.  No :  not  the  whole  of  it: — I  have  read  some  passages  of  the  answer. 

Q,  You  may,  perhaps,  revive  your  recollection  by  a  reference  to  the  answer. 
[He  then  handed  a  copy  of  the  answer  to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Wirt.  This  is  a  novel  mode  of  refreshing  the  remembrance  of  a  wit- 
ness \ — to  show  him  a  paper  written  so  long  after  the  facts  on  which  he  is  to 
ieslify;  but,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  respondent  makes  no  objection;  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  none. 

JIfr.  Storrs^     If  there  is  the  slightest  objection  we  shall  not  insist. 

A  I  have  n»w  no  doubt  that  I  presented  the  paper  to  the  court. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Siorr$.  Do  you  recolleet  anything  being  said  about  this  being 
«n  aggravation  of  the  contempt  ? 
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A,  No. 

Q.  jBy  Mr,  Buchanan,     You  said  you  may  have  offered  this  paper  ibr  sig- 
nature to  the  bystanders,  wh^u  the  court  refused  to  sign  it. 

A,  I  have  a  very  vague  recollection  of  having  done  so.  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  I  did  :  and  if  the  court  did  refuse,  1  am  almost  sure  that  I  did. 

Q.  Is  such  the  law  in  Missouri  ? 

A.  Yes.     I  think  there  is  such  a  statute  now  in  force. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Storta,     Is  there  such  a  law  in  Kentucky  ? 

Jt,  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  done  such  a  thing  in 
Missouri. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wirt.     What  is  the  date  of  the  statute  ? 

A.  It  must  have  been  as  far  back  ais  1824  or  5,  at  which  time  our  code  was 
revised. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.     Are  the  laws  of  Kentucky   in  force  in  Missoari? 

Jt.  No. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storra.  Is  not  the  practice,  and  much  of  the  forma,  of  your 
courts  in  Missouri,  derived  from  those  of  the  States  from  which  the  population 
there  emigrated  ? 

A.  Something  of  them,  I  believe.  I  think  that  a  good  deal  of  the  feeling  and 
spirit  of  the  Kentucky  laws  are  embodied  in  our  statutes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wxchltffe.  When  the  Judge  alluded  to  the  Chinese  practice  or 
law,  did  he  not  use  language  of  this  import,  or  near  it  ? 

[Here  Mr  Wirt  interposed,  and  objected  to  the  putting  of  a  leading  ques- 
tion to  the  witness. — Aner  some  conversation  between  the  counsel,  the  question 
was  withdrawn/j 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  Did  the  Judge  say  what  would  have  been  done  to 
Mr.  Lawless,  if  he  had  been  guilty  of  such  a  publication  in  China  ? 

[JIfr.  MeredUh.  That  is  as  much  a  leading  question  as  the  other. — ^After 
some  conversation  the  question  was  admitted.] 

A.  I  think  not.  Afler  saying  that  the  article  was  slanderous,  or  its  author  a 
slanderer,  (I  do  not  remember  which,)  he  then  stated  the  law,  or  custom,  in 
China,  by  which  slanderers  were  punished. 

Cro99<xamined  by  Mr.*  Wirt. 

Q.  You  term  this  paper  a  bill  of  exceptions :— does  it  contain  the  ntaal 
clause  inserted  in  a  bill  of  exceptions,  properly  speaking  ? 

Ji.  It  does  not. 

Q.  Would  you  infer,  from  that  paper,  in  its  present  form,  without  the  usual 
concluding  clause,  that  the  court  was  called  upon  to  sign  it  as  a  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, or  not  ? 

A.  It  is  certainly  very  informal.  I  hardly  know  how  I  could  draw  it  up  in 
so  slovenly  a  manner.  I  never  drew  up  a  paper  in  such  a  manner  before.  I 
hardly  know  what  the  court  could  make  of  such  a  paper. 

Q.  Was  it  tendered  for  the  usual  purpose  of  a  bill  of  exceptions,  viz.  to  cany 
the  cause  up  to  a  higher  court  for  revision  ? 

•/?.  It  is  necessary  to  state,  first,  the  opinion  I  entertain  on  that  subject.  I 
have  always  considered  it  as  doubtful  whether  a  case  of  this  kind  could  be  brought 
up  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  writ  of  error,  or  by  ap- 
peal. I  suppose,  therefore,  that  it  must  have  i>een  intended,  on  my  part,  or 
that  of  Mr.  Lawless,  to  use  the  signature  of  the  Judge,  as  evidence  before  the 
court  above,  on  which  to  found  a  motion  to  show  cause  why  the  rule  should  not 
be  removed. 

Q.  Then  it  is  your  opinion  that  the  court  could  not  have  been  required  to 
sign  this  paper,  and  seal  it,  in  order  to  carry  the  cause  to  a  court  above  ? 

A.  As  to  the  motive  on  my  own  mind,  or  on  that  of  Col.  Lawless,  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  such  a  paper,  I  cannot  now  say  :  but  I  speak  only  of  what,  it  is  pro- 
bable, was  my  inducement ;  end  therefore  I  state  what  had  been  my  bahk  of 
thought  on  this  subject. 
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Q.  I  have  not  seen  the  statute,  but  according  to  the  English  law^  the  court 
is  required  to  seal  a  bill  of  exceptions,  with  a  view  to  carry  the  cause  to  a 
higher  court ;  but  this,  it  appears,  was  not  so  tendered. 

A.  My  recollection,  as  to  my  motive  in  offering  the  paper,  is  not  at  all  distinct  r 
nor  can  I  recollect  whether  it  was  done  on  my  own  mere  motion,  or  ^at  the  re* 
quest  of  Mr.  Lawless. 

Q.  Is  there  any  statute  in  your  State  which  requires  a  court  to  sign  and  seal 
a  bill  of  exceptions,  for  the  purpose  of  an  appeal  ? 

Ji.  Yes.  In  the  Circuit  Cfourt  I  have  asked  a  Judge  to  sign  a  bill  of  excep- 
tions in  a  ease  of  contempt,  and  when  the  individual  was  about  to  be  punished 
for  the  contempt,  a  writ  of  error  was  issued,  and  the  cause  reversed  in  the 
<M>urt  above. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  sentence  in  the  mean  while  ? 

A.  It  was  suspended.  The  case  I  referred  to  was  that  of  the  State  against 
Strother.  The  defendant  was  fined  $100  for  a  contempt.  1  got  a  copy  of  the 
record,  and  asked  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  svpertedeas^  which  that  court  award- 
ed on  Mr.  Strother's  giving  the  required  security.  The  result  was,  that  the 
decision  made  by  Judge  Carr,  in  the  Circuit  Court,  was  reversed.  Such,  at 
least,  is  my  recollection  ;  but  the  Judge  himself  is  here  as  a  witness,  and  can 
probably  give  a  more  correct  account. 

Q.  I  understand,  then,  that  the  court  having  pronounced  its  Opmion  that  Mr. 
Liawless  had  been  guilty  of  a  contempt,  and  having  offered  him  interrogatories, 
this  paper  was  then  read. 

A,  I  presume  so. 

Q.  And  the  court  havine  refused  to  sign  it,  yoo  applied  to  the  by-standers, 
and  asked  them  to  sign  it  ? 

A,  That,  I  think,  was  also  the  fact. 

Q.  Was  it  read  openly  ? 

A.  Ipresume  so.     I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  Was  the  court  room  full,  at  the  time  ? 

A,  I  suppose  it  was.  It  had  been  a  good  deal  crowded  during  the  delivery 
of  the  Opinion. 

Q.  Where  was  the  court  sitting,  during  the  first  argument  ? 

A,  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Penrose  ;  a  private  dwelling. 

Q.  Had  there  not  been  some  previous  proceedings,  when  the  court  was  held 
in  the  Baptist  meeting-house  ? 

j9.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Storn.  Is  it  not  the  practice,  in  the  courts  of  Missouri,  during 
the  hurry  of  a  trial,  to  offer  to  the  court  a  mere  note  of  the  grounds  of  exception 
intended  to  be  taken,  and  to  have  a  regular  bill  of  exceptions  signed  after- 
wards? 

•A.  Yes  :  and,  more  than  that,  it  is  common  for  gentlemen  of  the  bar  to  say 
to  the  court  '^  such  a  point  is  reserved^"  and  a  bill  of  exceptions  shall  be 
agreed  upon,  and  handed  to  the  court.       "" 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  case  in  which  such  an  understanding  has  been 
drawn  up  in  writing  ? ' 

A  Yes. ' 

.Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Did  you  ever  present  such  a  paper  as  this  to  any 
conrt  to  be  sealed  ? 

A.  I  never  drew  up  such  a  paper  as  that,  on  any  other  occasion,  that  I  recol- 
lect. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  ^  Was  the  paper  presented  bona  fide  ? 

A.  It  was. 

Q.  Had  yon  the  least  intention  of  committing  an  act  of  insubordination  in  pre- 
senting that  paper  ? 

A.  Not  in  the  least. 

Q.  By  the  Court.    Whether  this  paper  was  read,  or  not,  (which  you  appear 
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not  to  recollect)  were  the  reasons  contained  in  it  presented  to  the  court  by  Mr. 
Lawless,  either  verbally,  or  by  his  counsel  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  that  any  such  thing  was  said,  by  Mr.  Lawless,  or 
by  his  counsel,  to  the  court. 

Q.  Did  he  decline  answering  interrogatories  ? 

Ji,  I  cannot, say,  positively  ;  it  is  my  impression  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  assign  any  reason  for  his  refusal  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  recollect.  It  may  bo  that  he  did  :  but  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  it. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wirt.  Tou  have  spoken  of  a  practice,  very  common  in  all  our 
courts ;  when  there  is  an  intention  to  except,  the  counsel  announces  such  in- 
tention to  the  court,  and  tenders  his  bill  of  exceptions  afterward  :  but  is  not 
this  always  accompanied  with  a  -  declaration  of  the  intention  to  carry  up  the 
cause  ? 

J31.  Assuredly  ;  it  is  done  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  c^use  up. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  Is  the  party  required  by  the  court  to  avow,  whether  he 
tenders  his  bill  of  exceptions  with  the  purpose  to  appeal,  or  not  ? 

A,  T  was  never  asked  by  any  court  to  assign  reasons. 

[Here  the  examination  closed] 

Henrt  S.  Geter  was  called. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  before  proceeding  to  examine  the  witness,  suggested  to  the 
court,  that,  as  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  considered  the  testimony  of 
this  witness,  and  of  several  others  who  were  to  follow,  as  very  material  to  the 
cause,  it  was  desirable  that  the  members  of  the  court  should  have  before  them 
a  copy  of  the  record  in  Mr.  Lawless's  case.  The  record  had  been  printed,  and 
comes  were  now  on  the  Secretary's  table. 

The  members  were  accordingly  furnished  with  that  document. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  desired  the  witness  to  state  all  that  had  occurred  in  his 
presence  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Missouri, 
during  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Foreman  and  against  Mr.  Lawless,  for  an 
alleged  contempt  of  that  court. 

Mr.  Greyer  then  proceeded  to  give  the  following  testimony. 

During  the  session  of  the  District  Court  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  held  at  St. 
Louis  in  April,  1826,  proceedings  were  had  on  rule  made  against  the  printer  of 
a  newspaper,  entitled  ^'  The  Missouri  Advocate,"  for  an  alleged  contempt,  said 
to  have  been  committed  in  publishing  in  that  paper  a  certain  article  signed  ^'  A 
Citizen."  I  was  engaged  in  my  duties  as  counsel  in  the  Circuit  Court  held  at 
the  same  place  in  a  cause  in  which  Pierre  Chouteau  was  defendant, — when  I 
heard  that  the  argument  in  the  case  I  have  mentioned  was  going  on  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  I  did  not^go  there  immediately;  but,  as  soon  as  my  duties  permitted, 
I  went  to  the  room  in  which  the  District  Court  was  held.  It  was  in  a  dwelling 
house,  occupied  by  a  Mr,  Penrose,  in  the  town  of  St.  Louis.  When  I  entered 
the  room,  Mr.  Lawless  was  engaged  in  addressing  the  court  in  an  argument, 
the  object  of  which  appeared  to  be,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
in  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen."  I  cannot  say  how  long  he  had  been  speak- 
ing before  I  came  ;  but,  while  I  was  there,  I  did  not  hear  him  advert,  (so  far 
as  I  recollect,)  to  any  other  points  of  argument.  He  appeared  to  mo,  to  be  em- 
barrassed between  the  consciousness  of  authorship  and  the  character  of  counsel, 
which  he  appeared  anxious  to  maintain.  I  did  not  know,  certainly,  that  he  was 
the  author  ;  I  had  believed  him  to  be  ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  his  language 
betrayed  him  ;  at  least  he  was  evidently  so  considered  by  the  Judge.  During 
the  course  of  his  argument,  the  Judge  frequently  interrupted  him  ;  employing 
expressions  like  these  ; — "  but,  sir,  in  your  strictures,  you  say  so  and  so  :  "  point- 
ing  out  at  the  same  time  a  difference  which  he  supposed  to  exist  between  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Opinion  and  the  statements  in  the  publication.  These  interrup- 
tions were  frequent,  and  they  appeared  to  embarrass  Mr.  Lawless  very  much. 
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He  concluded  his  argumeot  (as  it  seemed  to  me)  without  having  gone  through 
with  the  analysis  he  had  undertaken.     I  inferred  this,  from  the  point  at  which 
he  led  off,  as  well  as. from  the  manner  in  which  he  dropped  the  papers  he  had  in 
his  hand.     Soon  after  he  had  concluded,  1  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  address 
th^  court  in  the  case  ;  disavowing,  at  the  same  time,  any  intention  to  undertake 
a  justification  of  the  article,  as  true,  because  I  had  not,  at  that  time,  compared 
it  with  the  Judge's  Opinion.     The  part  I  took  was  voluntary,  without  any 
suggestion,  either  from  Mr.  Lawless,  or  from  any  other  person.     My  efforts 
were  directed  to  defend  the  article  against  the  idea  of  its  being  a  contempt 
of  court,  however  great  might  be  its  misrepresentation  of  the  Opinion,  or  how- 
ever libellous  the  matter  it  contained.     The  ground  I  took,  was,  that  the  pub- 
lication,  not  having  reference  to  a  cause  then  pending  before  the  court,  could 
Dot    be  construed  into  a  contempt,  or  punished  as  such.     I  insisted  that  the 
puSlished  opinion  of  a  judge  is  at  all  times  a  fair  subject  for  animadversion 
or  criticism,  and  that  if  the  article  signed  **  A  Citizen  "  was  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  amount  to  a  libel,  it  could  only  be  punished  in  the  ordinary  form  by  in- 
dictment.    I  adverted,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  the  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  freedom  of  speech,   and  the  trial  by 
jury  ;  and  endeavored  to   impress   the  Judge   with  the  danger  of  exercising 
by  implication  a  power  not  strictly  necessary,  and  which  seemed  to  be  so  di- 
rectly against  the  letter  of  the  constitution.     1  was  heard  patiently,  and  treated 
respectfully,  by  the  court.     I  do  not  now  remember  having  been  interrupted 
during  the  whole  course  of  my  argument,  which  took  up  a  considerable  time. 
If  I  was,  it  was  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  me  to  remember  it.     After  I 
had  concluded,  I  almost  immediately  lefl  the  court  room,  to  attend  to  my  duties 
in  the  Circuit  Court  then  sitting  ;  and  (I  think)  did  not  again  appear  there, 
until  Mr.  Lawless  was  brought  up  before  the  Judge,  under  the  rule  made  against 
him.    I  then  accompanied  him  to  the  court,  as  one  of  his  counsel.     Mr.  Magenis, 
I  believe,  was  also  along  with  us — and  perhaps  Col.  Strother.;  hut  I  am  not 
certain.     On  the  second  day,  I  think  it  must  have  been,  (for  the  case  as  I  re- 
member occupied  two  days)  when  I  entered  the  court  room  1  found  it  much 
crowded.    The  case  seemed^to  have  attracted  a  number  of  people.     The  room  in 
which  the  court  sat,  was  full,  and  there  were  many  persons  in  an  adjoining  room 
occupied  by  a  private  family  ;  in  the  latter  I  remained  most  of  the  time  while 
Mr  Magenis  was  offering  bis  remarks  before  the  court.     I  cannot  state  the 
course  of  argument  taken  by  that  gentleman  : — I  do  not  now  remember  it.     I 
think  he  opened  the  argument ;  but  my  recollection  of  the  precise  order  of  the 
facts  in  this  case  is  very  indistinct.     When  I  rose  to  address  the  court,  I  avowed 
it  to  be  my  intention,  with  the  permission  of  the  Judge,  to  argue  again  the  ques-" 
tion  I  bad  discussed  before.     I  felt  myself  then  much  better  prepared  to  do  ao, 
than  on  the  first  occasion,  and  I  entertained  a  hope  that  the  Judge  might  be  in-« 
duced  to  change  his  opinion.     But,  in  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  the 
Judge,  that  the  question  as  to  a  contempt  was  a  decided  point,  and  that  he  did 
not  wish  it  re-argued,  I  turned  my  attention  to  another  point,  arising  ou4  of  the 
phraseology  of  the  rule,  which,  according  to  my  recollection,  required  Mr. 
Lawless  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished  for  a  contempt  of  court ; 
— and,  among  other  things,  why  he  should  not  be  suspended  from  practice 
as  attorney  and  counsellor  for  a  certain  time.     My  object  now  was,  to  show, 
that  if  Mr.  Lawless  was  punishable  at  all,  he  should  be  punished  in  the  saiuQ 
way  as  any  other  individual  not  a  member  of  the  bar,  committing  a  like  offenee; 
and  Chat  what  he  had  done  ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a  professional  offence.     I 
contended  that  the  appropriate  punishment  for  a  contempt  was  fine  or  imprison- 
ment, or  both.     Whereas  the  rule  indicated  a  punishment  for  a  professional  mis-t 
demeanor,  with  which  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  charged,  and  which  so  far  as  I  know, 
it  had  never  been  pretended  he  had  committed.     Col.  Strother  also  addressed 
the  coiut ;  hnt  it  was  thouffht  that  in  doing  so,  he  took  grounds  on  which  Mr. 
Lawless  did  not  intend  to  rely,  or  rather  made  observations  which  he  did  not  ap^ 
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prove,  and  he  was  accordingly  stopped  hy  some  one  of  as  in  the  course  of  Ins 
remarks.  After  the  argument  was  concluded,  Judge  Peck  commenced  to  de- 
liver his  Opinion.  He  was  then  in  very  feeble  health,  and  his  eyes,  1  think, 
were  bound  up,  or  covered  with  goggles  : — at  all  events,  he  could  not  see  to 
read.  He  therefore  requested  Mr.  Bates,  the  District  Attorney,  to  read  the 
article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  paragraph  by  paragraph  ;  and  he  made  his  com- 
ments at  great  length  upon  each,  as  he  went  on.  The  words  he  used  I  cannot 
remember  with  precision.  I  thought  his  language  harsh  and  at  times  abusive. 
He  treated  the  publication  as  a  false  and  malicious  libel,  and,  (as  I  understood 
him,)  spoke  of  its  author  as  a  libeller  and  calumniator.  I  cannot  point  the 
court  particularly  to  any  of  his  remarks,  except  on  two  occasions  ; — the  one  was, 
when  he  commented  upon  the  first  paragraph  in  the  article,  and  in  particular 
upon  these  words  ;  '^  I  observe  that  although  the  Judge  has  thought  proper  to 
decide  against  the  claim,  he  leaves  the  ground  of  his  decree  open  for  further 
discussion."  He  considered  this  paragraph  as  intended  to  be  a  sneer  at  him- 
self;— he  said  that  *^  Judge  Peck^^  and  '<  the  Judge  "  had  been  mentioned  (I  think) 
three  times  in  that  paragraph.  In  another  part  of  his  observation,  while  en- 
deavoring to  show  that  such  offences  were  condemned  and  punished  in  all  conn- 
tries,  he  adverted  to  a  law  or  custom  existing,  as  he  said,  in  China  ;  where,  he 
said,  such  a  calumniator  would  have  his  house  blackened,  as  a  fit  emblem  of 
his  heart.  These  were  the  words,  according  to  my  recollection  of  them.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  I  have  slightly  varied  them,  and  that  the  Judge  said,  that 
such  a  calumny,  if  committed  in  China,  would  be  punished  by  having'the  house 
of  its  author  blackened  as  a  fit  emblem  of  his  heart.  I  cannot,  I  think,  be  mis- 
taken in  their  general  import.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  I  use  the  precise 
language  employed  by  the  Judge.  As 4  remarked  on  another  occasion,*  his 
expression  made  a  strong  impression  upon  my  mind.  The  fact  was  new  to  me, 
and  I  thought  it  a  strange  sort  of  precedent  for  the  course  which  seemed  about 
to  be  Adopted.  I  do  not  now  remember  whether  Mr.  Lawless  was  in  the  room 
at  the  time  this  remark  was  made.  He  had  inquired  of  me,  (at  what  particular 
point  of  time  I  do  not  remember)  whether  I  thought  he  should  conmiit  a  con- 
tempt by  leaving  the  court  before  the  Judge  had  concluded.  I  replied,  '^  certainly 
not :  you  are  not  in  custody,  and,  I  suppose,  are  not  obliged  to  stay  and  hear 
yourself  abused."  Before  the  Judge  had  concluded  his  remarks,  I  went  into 
the  street  and  thence  into  the  adjoining  room.  I  do  not  think  I  heard  the  whole 
of  the  Judge's  remarks.  I  left  the  house  at  or  about  the  time  he  concluded, 
and  I  was  not  present  there  afterwards.  I  know  nothing  more  of  what  hap- 
pened in  relation  to  the  case,  until  Mr.  Lawless  was  brought  into  the  Circuit 
Court,  on  the  return  of  a  writ  ofhabecu  corpus. 

Examined  by  Mr,  Buchanan. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  entered  the  court  room,  and  found  Mr.  Lawless  arguing 
the  case  of  the  rule  against  Foreman,  when,  as  you  have  said,  the  Judge  fre-* 
quently  interrupted  him,— do  you  recollect  what  expressions  were  then  used  by 
the  Judge  ? 

•d.  I  think  that  the  Judge,  in  repeated  instances,  said,  '^  Tou,  sir,  in  your  stric- 
tures said  so  and  so,  which  is  false  :  "  and  then  adverted  to  some  clause  of  the 
Opinion  different  from  that  on  which  Mr.  Lawless  was  arguing. 

Q.  What  was  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  towards  the  court,  during  these 
proceedings  against  the  printer  ? 

A,  He  appeared  much  subdued ;  more  humble  than  I  had  ever  seen  him. 
It  seemed,  from  his  manner,  that  he  gave  the  matter  up  in  despair,  when  he 
left  the  court.  The  contrast  in  the  manner  and  appearance  of  the  two  gentle- 
men was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  my  attention,  when  I  entered  the  court. 
The  Judge  was  more  warm,  and  Mr.  Lawless  more  humble,  than  I  had  ever 
before  witnessed.    Mr.  Lawless  was  evidently  embarrassed,  either  by  the  con- 

*  Mr.  Oeyer  wai  examined,  lut  year,  before  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  of  th»  House  of  Rep- 
reeentatives. 
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Bciousaess  of  authorship,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  or  by  the  frequent  inter- 
ruptions, of  the  Judge,  I  cannot  say  which:  perhaps  both.  I  had  no  doubt  that 
he  was  the  author,  and  the  Judge,  throughout,  treated  him  as  such. 

Q.  What  was  bis  conduct  on  the  argument  of  tlie  ^rule  against  himself  ? 
Was  it  respectful,  or  otherwise  ? 

wd.  I  do  not  know  that  he  opened  his  lips,  or  once  lefl  his  seat.  I  cannot  re- 
collect that  I  once  turned  my  eyes  upon  him. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  sat  and  listened  to  the  Judge's  remarks  before  you  ad- 
vised him  to  leave  the  court  ? 

•id.  I  did  not  advise  him  to  leave  the  court.  I  merely  answered,  in  reply  to  his 
question,  that  I  did  not  think  his  doing  so  would  be  a  contempt  of  court.  I  sup- 
pose the  Judge  had  been  speaking  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  or  perhaps  an 
hour.     It  is  difficult  to  measure  the  time  with  accuracy. 

Q.   How  long,  in  all,  did  it  take  the  Judge  to  deliver  his  Opinion  ? 
•^.   I  said,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that  it  occupied  about  two  hours  and  a 
half.     It  may  be  that  I  overrated  the  time. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  state  why  he  objected  to  the  article  for  referring  to  him  by 
the  name  of  '^  Judge  Peck  ?  " 

mA,  I  understood  him  to  look  upon  the  passage  as  meant  to  be  a  sneer  upon 
him  individually,  and  as  furnishing  evidence  that  it  grew  out  of  personal  hos- 
tility. 

Q-  Did  he  state  what  words,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  have  been  used  ? 
wd.  Not  that  I  remember.  He  used  the  term  '^  court "  several  times.  He 
seemed  to  understand  the  clause  as  a  sneer  at  himself,  and  as  evidence  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  article  was  written,  which,  he  said,  it  was  manifest  was  in- 
tended to  bring  him  into  ridicule,  and  not,  as  we  termed  it,  an  assignment  of 
errors-  in  the  Opinion.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  state  that  the  Opinion  was 
published,  as  I  understood,  at  the  request  of  the  members  of  the  bar.  I  know 
that  I  intimated  such  a  wish,  whether  in  writing  or  not,  I  cannot  now  say  ;  but 
I  know  that  such  was  the  general  wish  of  the  bar. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  whether  in  your  argument  you  referred  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Missouri  ? 

Jl,  I  adverted  to  parts  of  it,  particularly  to  several  clauses  in  what  we  call 
the  bill  of  rights. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  the  Judge  made  any  remarks  at  this  point  of 
your  argument  ? 

A.  Yes.  I  referred  to  a  clause  in  our  constituti6n,  which,  I  contended,  con- 
templated that  all  criminal  prosecutions  should  be  by  indictment :  the  Judge  then 
made  a  remark,  (perhaps  inadvertently)  the  import  of  which  I  understood  to  be, 
that  the  clause  referred  to  was  in  the  iState  constitution  and  might  or  would  be 
applicable  in  the  iS>/a^e  courts  : — ^to  which  I  replied,  rather  sharply  perhaps, 
Yes,  sir,  and  it  extends  its  protection  over  all  citizens  of  Missouri,  in  ail  courts 
within  her  limits.  This  clause  and  others  were  referred  to'  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  constitution  not  only  contemplated  freedom  of  discussion, 
by  allowing  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  prosecutions  for  libels,  but  for- 
bade any  other  mode  of  prosecution  except  by  indictment,  and  secured  to  the 
accused  a  trial  of  the  facts  by  jury.  And  I  endeavored  to  show  the  danger  of 
a  precedent  which  would  allow  a  judge  to  sit  in  his  own  cause,  and  punish  a  11* 
bel  against  himself  in  a  form  of  proceeding  which  did  not  admit  the  truth  to  be 
^iven  in  evidence. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Slorrs.     Do  you  know  whether  any  written  opinion  was  deliver- 
ed by  the  Judge,  at  the  time  he  pronounced  his  decree  in  Soulard's  case  ? 
A.  I  was  not  then  present  in  court. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a^y  such  opinion  having  been  delivered  at  that 
time? 
A  No. 
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A,  When  I  entered  the  court  room,  Mr.  Magenis  was  addressing  the 
court,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Lawless.  I  cannot  say  how  long  he  spoke.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Geyer.  Mr.  Strother  next  commenced,  but  dropped  the 
argument,  as  I  thought,  abruptly  ;  for  what  cause  I  knew  not.  I  cannot  recol- 
lect the  arguments  of  counsel,  as  I  did  not  charge  my  memory  with  the  facts,  hav- 
ing no  expectation  to  be  called  upon  to  testify  in  the  case.  Soon  after  the  argu- 
ment was  concluded,  Judge  Peck  called  upon  Mr.  Bates  to  read  the  printed 
article  signed  *' A  Citizen."  It  was  read  by  paragraphs,  and  the  Judge  eooH 
mented  upon  each,  at  considerable  length.  His  manner  was  vehement,  and  in- 
dicated considerable  excitement.  I  think  the  words  '^  slanderer,"  ^^  falsehood," 
and  '^  misrepresentation  "  were  used.  I  thought  the  Judge  intended  to  apply 
these  epithets  to  the  author  of  that  piece.  I  recollect  but  one  particular  pas- 
sage of  his  remarks.  It  was  that  in  which  he  stated,  that  it  was  the  usage  in 
China  to  punish  slanderers  by  causing  their  houses  to  be  blackened.  I  think  I 
continued  in  the  court  room  not  more  than  half  an  hour  afler  the  Judge  com- 
menced ;  when  I  lefl  the  room,  and  was  not  present  afterward. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  What  was  your  understanding  as  to  the  application 
intended  by  the  Judge,  of  what  he  said  respecting  the  law  of  China? 

A.  Having  represented  the  piece  as  slanderous,  and  the  author,  of  course,  as 
a  slanderer,  I  inferred  that  the  Judge  thought  that  the  punishment  he  described 
would  have  been  proper  for  the  author  of  that  piece,  if  he  had  been  in  China. 

CroBB-examined  by  Mr.  Meredith. 

Q.  Were  you  accustomed  oflen  to  visit  the  District  Court,  before  the  time 
you  now  refer  to?  And  had  you  an  opportunity  of  being  familiar  with  the  usual 
manner  of  Judge  Peck  upon  the  bench  ? 

•d.  No.  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  present  in  a  court  where  he  presided, 
before. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  present,  while  you  were  there? 

A.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  remark  addressed,  personally,  to  him  by  the  Judge  ? 

•A,  1  think  not. 

Q.  Is  it  distinctly  in  your  recollection  whether  the  court  referred  to  the  pub- 
lication, or  to  the  author  of  the  publcation,  in  terms? 

A.  The  court  had  the  publication  under  review,  and  no  doubt  it  was  the  lan- 
guage in  that  piece,  of  which  the  Judge  took  notice. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  that  the  remarks  of  the  Judge  on  that  publication  as  being 
false,  calumnious  and  malicious,  formed  the  ground  from  which  you  inferred  the 
imputation  on  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  author? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Silencer.  Had  you  not  understood,  at  that  time,  th^t  Mr.  Law- 
less had  been  given  up  as  the  author  of  the  piece,  before  those  remarks  of  the 
Judge? 

A.  Yes.     That  was  fully  on  my  mind  during  the  whole  time. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Was  this  the  only  time  in  which  you  were  present  in 
the  District  Court.  Were  you  never  present  when  it  was  held  in  the  Baptist 
church  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  What  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lawless  during  these 
remarks  of  the  Judge  ? 

A.  My  position  was  such  that  I  could  not  distinctly  see  Mr.  Lawless.  I  could 
only  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  him.  At  those  times  I  thought  that  his  coun- 
tenance indicated  considerable  excitement.  But  he  remained  in  his  seat,  and 
did  not  speak  audibly,  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  Was  the  remark  of  the  Judge  with  regard  to  the  cus- 
tom in  China  made  before,  or  afler,  Mr.  Lawless  lefl  the  room? 

A.  I  am  not  certain. 

[Here  the  examination  closed.] 
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Abthub  L.  M AGENis  UHis  Called  and  sworn. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Please  to  relate  to  the  court  all  your  knowledge  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  on  certain  rules  of  court  made 
against  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr.  Lawless  for  a  contempt. 

A.  I  think  it  was  some  short  time  before  the  session  of  the  District  Court  of 
Missouri,  held  for  the  trial  of  land  claims,  in  April,  1826,  I  received  an  inti- 
mation, (but  from  what  source  I  know  not,)  that  on  the  first  day  of  the  term, 
Bome  notice  would  be  taken  by  the  court  of  a  certain  piece  published  in  a  St, 
Liouis  paper  called,  I  think,  ^*  The  Missouri  Advocate,"  or  some  such  name.  I 
went,  in  consequence,  to  the  room  where  the  court  was  held.  I  think  that  when 
I  entered  it,  Mr. Lawless  was  addressing  the  cuurt,  and  to  the  best  of  my  opin- 
ion, was  endeavoring  to  demonstrate  that  the  publication  in  that  paper  was  not 
a  misrepresentation  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  delivered  in  the  case  of  the 
heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard.  I  think  I  was  not  in  court  when  the  rule  was  made 
against  the  printer  of  the  article.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  entered  until  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Lawless'  argument.  I  understood  him  to  be  of  counsel  for  the 
printer.  In  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless  there  were  several  interruptions  by 
the  Judge.  The  precise  expressions  used  by  him  I  cannot  repeat.  Perhaps  they 
were  the  words,  *^this  is  a  misrepresentation," — ^^^that  is  not  true,"— or  some- 
thing of  that  kind.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remained  in  court  till  Mr.  Lawless  had 
concluded,  but  I  was  informed,  by  him,  or  by  some  other  person,  that  the  rea- 
sons urged  by  him  were  adjudged  insufficient ;  that  the  rule  had  been  made  ab- 
solute, and  that  Mr.  Lawless,  either  by  the  evidence  of  the  printer,  or  by  his  own 
avowal,  stood  before  the  court  as  the  author  of  the  piece  signed  '^  A  Citizen." 
Whether  on  the'tiext  day,  or  at  what  particular  point  of  time,  I  know  not,  he 
requested  me  to  appear  for  him,  and  to  show  cause  on  the  rule  now  made  against 
him  as  the  author.  As  his  counsel  I  appeared,  and  argued  against  the  rule.  I 
think  that  either  Mr.  Geyer,  or  Mr.  Strother,  followed  me.  Mr.  Strother  was 
cut  short,  by  Mr.  Lawless,  or  by  his  direction,  for  the  reason,  (if  I  recollect  right,) 
that  in  the  course  of  his  observations,  (for  argument  I  cannot  call  it)  he  rather 
admitted,  than  otherwise,  that  the  court  had  authority  to  proceed  against  Mr. 
Lawless  for  a  contempt.  He  also  seemed. to  me  to  speak  in  an  apologetic  tone. 
Whether  the  interruption  was  made  on  the  ground  that  he  was  apologising,  or 
that  he  was  making  an  admission  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  its  au- 
thority in  the  case,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say  :  perhaps  both.  But  I  am  sure  that 
the  admission  was  made  either  expressly,  or  impliedly,  by  Mr.  Strother,  that 
the  court  had  authority  to  proceed  in  the  case  as  for  a  contempt,  i  think  that 
before  I  rose  to  address  the  court  I  inquired,  perhaps  of  the  Judge,  what  had 
been  the  precise  point  decided  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  the  printer;  and  I  think 
that  I  asked  the  court,  if  the  point  was  still  open  to  argument  as  to  the  article 
being  a  misrepresentation  or  not.  I  think  I  understood  that  thin  question  had 
been  settled  by  the  court ;  that  it  was  a  misrepresentation,  and  that  the  matter 
it  contained  was  in  the  nature  of  a  contempt.  I  understood  that  I  was  confined 
to  the  single  point,  whether  its  author  could  be  punished  as  for  a  contempt.  I 
argued  that  even  admitting  the  matter  was  libellous,  or  was  a  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  was  published  in  terms  that  would  authorize  a  process  for  contempt, 
were  the  cause  still  pending,  yet  as  the  cause  had  been  decided,  and  had  passed 
away,  the  court  had  now  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  as  for  a  contempt.  Thia 
was  the  only  point  I  made.  Whether  1  read  any  authorities  in  support  of  my 
argument,  1  am  not  certain  ;  I  rather  think  I  did.  I  also  argued  to  show  that, 
even  admitting  the  legality  of  the  proceeding,  as  for  a  contempt,  it  would  be  more 
advisable  for  the  court  not  to  exert  its  authority;  since,  if  the  language  was  so 
gross  as  to  amount  to  a  contempt,  it  must  be  a  libel,  and  so  might  be  punished  by 
indictment;  which  I  thought  was  a  preferable  course.  I  was  heard,  throughout, 
without  interruption.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remained  in  court  during  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Geyer's  argument:  perhaps  I  did.    It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  coun- 
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Bel  had  concluded,  no  adverse  argument,  as  I  remember,  having  been  offered 
by  Mr.  Bales,  the  District  Attorney,  the  court  proceeded  to  deliver  its 
Opinion,  and  that  Mr.  Bates  was  requested  to  read  for  the  Judge  the  article 
signed ''  A  Citizen."  The  court,  as  he  read  portions  of  the  publication,  would 
cause  him  to  stop,  and  comment  on  the  part  read.  I  think  the  words  ^'  malicious," 
**  slanderous,"  ^^  misrepresentation,"  and  others  of  such  tendency,  perhaps  ^'ca^ 
lumniator,"  were  used  by  the  court.  An  allusion  was  also  made  by  the  Judge 
to  a  law  or  custom  prevailing  in  China,  which,  as  the  fact  was  new  to  me,  made 
an  impression  on  my  memory.  His  precise  words  I  cannot  give  ;  but,  so  far  as 
I  recollect,  the  statement  was  in  substance  this,  that  in  China  it  was  a  law,  or 
custom,  (I  do  not  recollect  which)  that  a  convicted  slanderer  or  calumniator 
shouki  have  his  house  painted  black,  as  emblematic  of  the  heart  of  the  inhabit- 
ant, and  as  a  warning  to  all  persons  to  beware  of  him. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  Mr.  Lawless  continue  in  the  court  room  during 
the  whole  time  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  Opinion  ?  if  not,  when  did  he  leave  it  r 

Jl.  I  think  Mr.  Creyer  and  myself  were  sitting  near  him,  and  I  understood 
Mr.  Lawless  to  inquire  of  us,  whether  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  remain  ?  and 
whether  it  would  be  a  contempt  if  be  should  leave  the  court  ?  He  was  told  no; 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  remain,  '^  and  listen,"  (perhaps  the  phrase 
was)  '^to  such  a  torrent  of  abuse;  "  or  something  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Lawless 
then  left  the  court. 

Q.  In  your  argument,  did  you  illustrate  the  position  which  you  were  main- 
iaininff  by  any  reference  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  England? 

A.  It  is  my  impression  that  I  argued  somewhat  thus :  (though  I  cannot  be  certain) 
— ^If  the  doctrine  be  sound  that  a  court  may  punish,  as  a  contempt,  a  publication 
made  tfier  the  cause  to  which  it  relates  has  been  decided,  then,  in  England, 
should  any  publication -be  made  which  controverted  or  reviled  a  decree  made 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  century  before,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
tempt; although  those  who  made  the  decree  should  long  before  have  passed 
away; — for  the  court  is  held  to  be  always  in  existence;  and  to  reflect  on  any  of 
its  past  decisions  would  be  as  much  an  offence,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  as  at 
the  end  often  days« 

Q^  Will  you  state  what  matters  the  court  declared  they  had  decided  on  the 
mle  against  the  printer,  and  what  points  w«re  still  open  to  argument  on  the  rule 
against  Mr.  Lawless? 

Ji.  My  impression  is  (whether  I  received  it  from  the  court,  or  not,  I  cannot 
be  positive,)  that  the  points — ^whetber  the  publication  of  Mr,  Lawless  was  a 
mbrepresentatioa  or  not,  whether  libellous  or  not, — whether  it  was  in  its  terms 
a  contempt  or  not, — were  all  excluded  from  argument,  »s  having  been  settled: 
but  that  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  lefl  open.  I  was  going  on  the  ground 
that  even  if  the  article  were  such,  as,  if  published  during  the  pendency  of  the 
cause,  would  have  been  a  contempt,  still  it  could  not  be  so  considered  now;  as 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  that  cause  had  ceased. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  court,  prepared  to  argue  the  question,  whether  the  ar- 
ticle was  a  misrepresentation,  or  not? 

Ji.  I  cannot  say; — I  rather  think  not. 

<2.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  Tou  considered  yourself  as  restricted  from  the  course 
t>f:irgument  you  desired  to  pursue? 

A.  Yea. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  How  long  was  the  court  in  delivering  its  Opinion  re- 
specting the  article  ? 

A.  A  considerable  time:— I  cannot  say  exactly: — if  it  was  two  hours,  or  more 
than  two  hours,  I  cannot  say : — it  was  certainly  more  than  one  hour. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge? 

•^.  Hb  manner,  during  the  delivery  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  OpinioB, 
was  vehement  and  excit^. 

Q.  How  did  it  compare  with  his  usual  manner,  before^  and  since? 
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A.  1  thought  it  unusually  excited. 

Q.  From  the  language  of  the  Opinion,  to  whom  did  you  understand  the  Judge 

applying  the  epithets  you  have  mentioned  ? 

•d.  To  the  author  of  the  publication:  such  was  my  understanding. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer,  Did  you  understand  what  he  said  in  relation  to  the 
Chinese  custom,  as  having  the  same  reference? 

«tf.  Tes;  I  understood  the  Judge  as  looking  upon  the  author  of  the  publica- 
tion as  a  slanderer,  to  whom  the  application  of  the  punishment  usual  in  China 
would  be  a  proper  one. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  Judge  pronounced  sentence  on  Mr.  Lawless? 

«^.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  I  will  end^eavor  to  bring  the  fact  to  your  remembrance.  Did  you  hear 
the  Judge  say  that  the  offence  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  aggravated  by  his  refusal  to 
annwer  interrogatories? 

Jl.  I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  hearing  the  Judge  say  that. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Strother  did  seem  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Judge: 
did  he  admit  it  in  terms?  or  did  you  infer  this,  from  the  fact  that  he  made  an 
apoloffv  ? 

«^.  His  observations  did  go,  as  I  thought,  to  admit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  expressly,  and  not  by  implication  merely.  Mr.  Lawless,  I  remember, 
Bpoke  to  me  and  said,  '^  That  will  not  do;  "  or  something  of  that  kind. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  here  handed  a  paper  to  the  witness.] 

Ji.  This  paper  is  in  my  hand  writing. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  then  read  the  paper  as  follows:] 

"  The  United  States 


;es  ) 


Luke  E.  Lawless. 

'^  Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  the  said  court  called 
vpon  the  said  defendant  to  know  whether,  if  there  were  interrogatories  filed  in 
this  cause  he  would  answer  them,  which  the  said  defendant  declined  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  which  he  assigned  to  said  court  in  the  words  following:  First, 
I  refuse  to  answer  the  above  interrogatories,  because  this  court  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  offence  charged  upon  me,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  said  court  has 
fM'oceeded  against  me. — Second,  because  the  positions  ascribed  in  the  article 
•ifned  *  A  Citizen  '  are  true,  and  fairly  inferred,  and  extracted  from  the  Opinion 
of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  widow  and  heirs  vs.  the  United  States, 
as  published." 

Now  please  to  state  to  the  court  what  you  did,  in  reference  to  this  paper. 

A.  From  seeing  this  paper  in  my  hand-writing,  I  presume  that  it  must  have 
been  presented  to  the  court,  with  a  request  that  it  should  be  signed  by  the 
Judge:  but  my  recollection  of  having  so  presented  it  is  extremely  faint:  and  my 
belief  that  I  did  so  is  more  based  on  the  fact  that  I  see  the  paper  is  in  my  own 
band-writtog,  than  on  any  distinct  or  vivid  recollection  of  the  presentation  of  it. 
I  may  also  have  offered  it  to  some  of  the  bystanders  to  sign:  I  do  not  recollect 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  answer  of  the  respondent  to  the  article  of  impeach- 
ment before  this  court  ? 

A.  No:  not  the  whole  of  it: — I  have  read  some  passages  of  the  answer. 

Q.  You  may,  perhaps,  revive  your  recollection  by  a  reference  to  the  answer. 
[He  then  handed  a  copy  of  the  answer  to  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Wirt.  This  is  a  novel  mode  of  refreshing  the  remembrance  of  a  wit- 
ness ^ — ^to  show  him  a  paper  written  so  long  after  the  facts  on  which  he  iff  to 
testify;  but,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  respondent  makes  no  objection;  and  I 
am  sure  I  have  none. 

Mr.  Starrs^     If  there  is  the  slightest  objection  we  shall  not  insist. 

A.  I  have  n^w  no  doubt  that  I  presented  the  paper  to  the  court. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Siorrs.  Do  you  recollect  anything  being  said  about  this  being 
an  aggravation  of  the  contempt  ? 
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A,  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  in  this  part  of  his  remarks  that  he  used  the  words  deemed  bj  70a 
ofiensive  ? 

A,  Yes.  Mr.  Bates  read  the  paragraphs.  The  Judge  then  commented  oa 
them,  referred  to  the  Opinion,  and  remarked  on  their  tendency.  1  think  this  was 
on  the  second  day.  It  was  on  the  first  day  that  he  spoke  in  relation  to  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  in  reply  to  the  argument,  employed  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  to  extend  the  power  of  the  court  beyond  the  limits  of  strict  necessity 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  constitution.         % 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  opinion  of  the  Judge^  in  the  ease  of  the  rule  against  the 
printer  ? 

A,  Not  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.   Was  it  confined  to  the  legal  objections  adduced  against  the  rule  7 

A,  It  was,  so  far  as  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Was  that  opinion  delivered  immediately  on  the  close  of  the  argument  t 
or  did  the  court  take  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.    I  rather  think  that  time  was  taken.    I  am  not  certain. 

Q.   How  long  did  the  argument  in  the  printer's  case  continue  7 

A.  Mr.  Lawless  was  speaking  when  I  entered.  I  suppose  it  occupied  about 
two  hours  and  a  half  afler  that. 

Q.  Did  the  argument  in  the  printer's  case  extend  through  two  dayst 

A,  I  do  not  remember;  I  was  in  the  court  only  at  intervals,  and  was  not  there 
until  some  time  aAer  the  commencement  of  the  proceeding. 

Q.  Was  the  case  of  Chouteau  then  going  on  in  the  Circuit  Court  T 

A,  I  think  it  was,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  W^ere  you  counsel  in  that  case  7 

A.  Yes.  It  was  the  first  in  order  of  many  cases,  in  which  very  important 
principles  were  involved.  I  believe  I  did  not  argue  the  cause  to  the  jury.  I 
argued  questions  of  law,  upon  instructions  moved  for. 

Q.  Who  were  associated  with  you  as  counsel. 

A.  Mr.  Cozens,  and  Mr.  Lawless. 

Q.  Was  there  any  argument  before  the  jury  7 

A,  There  was  some.  When  the  habeas  corpus  was  applied  for,  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Lawless,  Mr.  Gamble  waa  engaged  in  his  argument  in  conclusion,  for  the 
plaintiff,  as  I  think  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  jury  had  retired,  before  the  return  of 
that  writ,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lawless. 

Q.  How  many  counsel  were  there  on  the  other  side 7 

A.  Two.  Mr.  Gamble  and  Mr.  McGirk.  They  both  addressed  the  jury;  but 
we  did  not  /consider  the  argument  before  the  jury  as  very  important,  because 
there  was  not  much  dispute  as  to  the  principal  facta  of  the  case. 

Q.  Who  argued  the  case  with  you  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  was  Mr.  Cozens  or  Mr.  Lawless.  I  mean  on 
the  argument  of  the  questions  of  law.  I  did  not  think  it  important  that  oiore 
than  one  should  address  the  jury.  By  the  course  of  practice  of  the  court,  two  of 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  must  have  followed  each  other,  if  all  had  addressed 
the  jury. 

Q.  Did  you  begin  f he  cause  by  asking  instructions  from  the  covrt  ? 

A,  Yes,  af\er  the  close  of  the  evidence;  but  the  court  held  up  its  instructions 
till  the  cause  should  be  argued  before  the  jury.  The  Judge  hesitated  about 
the  positions  we  assumed.  The  cause  rested  mainly  upon  facts  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  Louisiana,  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Natchez. 

Q.  You  considered,  then,  the  argument  on  the  instructions,  as  deciding  all 
that  was  important  in  the  cause  ? 

A.  In  my  opinion  the  argument  before  the  jury  was  of  little  importance.  I 
thought  the  instructions,  if  given,  would  be  decisive  of  the  cause.  The  only 
disputed  fact  which  could  be  at  all  important  in  any  event,  was,  whether  the  an- 
cestor of  the  plaintiff  was  «  negro  or  a  Natchex  woman.    We  contended  that  if 
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she  was  a  Natchez,  taken  in  war,  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  French,  as  al- 
leged, then  her  descendants,  having  been  born  and  held  in  slavery  in  Louisiana 
while  occupied  by  the  French,  were  not  entitled  to  their  freedom, — and  to  this 
effect  we  asked  instructions. 

Q.  Had  the  argugnent  on  the  instructions  been  concluded  ? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  there  ? 

•A.  Yes.  I  think  he  aided  me,  but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  on  the 
subject.  It  may  have  been  during  the  argument  of  the  question  of  law  that  he 
was  called  out  of  court  on  the  attachment.  , 

Q.  Have  you  a  perfect  recollection,  as  to  the  language  employed  by  Judge 
Feck  in  his  remarks  on  the  published  article  ? 

^.  No.  Not  as  to  the  precise  words.  What  was  said  in  relation  to  the  Chi- 
nese custom  made  a  strong  impression  on  me. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  a  great  deal  of  conversation  between  yourself  and 
Mr.  Lawless,  and  others  on  this  subject  generally,  since  that  time  .' 

A,  There  was,  iminediately  after. 

Q.  Have  not  those  conversations  been  repeated  down  to  the  present  time  ? 

•^.  No.  When  the  Judiciary  Committee  asked  that  they  might  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  Mr.  Lawless'  petition,  and  that  he  have  leave- 
to  withdraw  his  petition  and  documents,  I  considered  the  matter  as  at  an  end. 
I  had  been  warned  by  Mr.  Lawless  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  for  a  summons  ; 
but  we  had  ceased  to  converse  much  about  the  matter,  until  recently,  when  I 
learned  that  the  witnesses  were  to  be  sumraoqed  to  this  place.  Since  then  I  have 
had  much  conversation  with  Col.  Lawless,  and  others,  on  the  subject. 
'  Q.  How  long  is  it  since  the  case  occurred  ? 

jJ.  In  April,  1826. 

Q.  That  is  four  years  and  a  half:  amidst  all  these  conversations,  through 
such  a  period  of  time,  can  you  fully  rely  on  your  memory  ? 

Ji,  No,  I  cannot  ;  especially  as  to  particular  words  ;  nor  can  I  be  at  all  positive 
as  to  the  order  of  events.  I  remember  such  things  as  struck  me  with  force  at 
the  time,  and  scarce  anything  else  distinctly. 

[Here  the  cross-examination  closed.] 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,  I  wish  to  bring  back  to  your  recoUectfon  some  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  of  Bellisime  vs.  McCoy.  You  say  that  there  was  a 
petition  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  a  re-hearing,  afler  that  court  had  affirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  court  below  } 

Jt.  Yes,  and  the  re-hearing  was  granted. 

Q.  The  publication,  then,  was  made  whilst  the  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
affirming  the  judgment  below,  was  yet  standing  ? 

A,  I  do  not  know  the  fact,  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  think  it  must  have 
been  after  the  grant  of  the  re-hearing. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Lawless  purged  himself  of  the  contempt.  In  so  doing 
did  he  not  swear  that  when  he  wrote  the  article  he  was  ignorant  that  the  re-hear- 
ing had  been  granted  ? 

Jt,  Yes.  In  the  same  newspaper  which  contained  the  publication  then  com- 
plained of,  there  appeared  an  article  to  this  effect  :  ^'  We  stop  the  press  to  an- 
nounce that  a  re-hearing  has  been  granted  in  this  case."  This  fact  was  urged 
by  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  defence. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  Mr.  Lawless  appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  its  in- 
terference ? 

A.  Yes  ;  in  the  publication. 

Q,  Did  the  Legislature  change  the  law  ? 

Ji.  In  1824  there  was  a  general  revision  of  the  laws.  I  was  one  of  the  re- 
visers, and  reported  a  bill  which  afterwards  passed  into  law,  by  which  the  evil  of 
which  Mr.  Lawless  complained  was  remedied. 

Q.  You  have  informed  the  court  what  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge,  when 
Mr.  Lawless  was  arguing  in  behalf  of  the  printer.     What  was  his  manner  aftet- 
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wards,  when  be  was  delivering  h^  Opinion  on  the  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless 
himself?  .  - 

.  A,  It  Was  unusually  vehement, ;  to  ^  degree  amounting  to  passion,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  though  I  may  hay,e  been  mistakeil.  The  Judge  is  ordinarily  very 
mild  in  his  manner  of  delivering  his  opinions. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  stated  since  in  any  puBlicatibn  that  sucji  a  law  as 
the  Judge  referred  to  does  exist  in  China  ?  ,  , 

^.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  firom  the  first,  Judge  Peck  treated  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen^^/  and  that  'Mr.  Lawless  acted  as  if  he  was 
the  author.  Whilst  Mr.  Lawless  was  addressing  the  coVirt  what  did  he  say.  to 
the  Judge,  as  to  his  intention  to  treat  the  court  with  disrespect  or  otherwise^  in 
publishing  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen  "  ? 

A,  He  endeavored  to  prove,  from  the  article  itself,  tRat  no  disr^pect  coj|uiid 
have  been  intended.  He  expressed,  emphatically,  the  absence  of  all  intention 
to  commit  a  contempt.  He  showed  a  familiarity  with  the  article,  *aiMl  with  the 
intentions  of  the  author,  which  plainly  showed  thai  thai  author  was  himself  I  do 
not  say  that  he  at  any  time  used  the  eoLpression.'^  I  did  n«rt  jnean  so  ai^  so  ;*"  but 
jie  declared  that  there  ^s  nq  intention  in  the  author  to  contemn  t6e  ecfirt,  and 
that  no  such  intention  <was,  manifested  l^  the  article.  Whenever  he  ustxl  an  ex- 
pression^ as  though  i)e  were  himself  the,  author,  he  .afterwards  endeavored  to 
correct  himself,  by  addinjg  ''as  isydianifest  from  the  Iknguage  employed,"  or 
something  to  that  effect,  thus  endeavorpg  to  keep  up  the  character  of  counsel. 

Qk  You  have*  skid  that  his  manner  ^as  i^nusually  subdued.  What  do  you 
meaki  by  that  expression  ?  ^.  .    -       ' 

A,  Mr.  Lawless  is  usually  rather  excitable'  and  impatient  of  interruption  ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  very  patient,  under  all  the  interruptions  that  took 
place.     This  was  one  of  the  first  things  that  struck  me  on  entering  the  court. 

^.  'Did  Mr.  Lawless  leave  the  court,  before,*  or  afler,lhe  Judge  made  the  ref- 
erence to  the  Chinese  custom  of  blackening  the  house  of  a  slanderer  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  *  ,  •  . 

Q.  B}^  Mr.  Spencer.  In  the  case  of  McCoyj  you  say  (hat  the  bill  of  excep- 
tions was  very  meagre,  and  that  the  statement  of  facts  published  in  the  newspa- 
per was  much  more  ample.  Was  it  ever  pretended  that  the  facts  stated  in  the 
latter,  had  not  occurred  ? 

A.  Not  that  I  know  of 

Q.  The  misrepresentation,  then,  consisted  in  the  amplification  of  facts  which 
were  not  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  ? 

A.  Yes.*  I  understood  him  as  embodying  in  the  publication  all  that  he  con- 
sidered himself  as  having  proved  in  court ;  but  all  of  the  same  facts  were  not  con- 
tained in  his  bill  of  exceptions.    '         .         . 

Q.  WAen  he  wrdte  hie  publication;  the  cause,  as  he  supposed,  had  been  final- 
ly disposed  of,  and  he  did  pot  know  that  it  had  been  reinstated  ? 

A,  Yes  ;  that  was  my  understanding  of  the  matter. 

Q.  Yfas  Mr.  Lawless  leading  .counsel -in  Chouteau's  cause  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  othe|  gentlemen  concerned  was  the  leading 
counsel,  so  called.     I  was  employed  as  auxiliary. 

Q.  Was  he  not  interrupted  by  the  service  of  the,  attachment  from  Judge 
Peck,  during  the  trial  of  th^t  cause  ?  t 

A.  Yes  :  it  must  have  been  while  the  trial  was*  going* on,  but  I  do  not  know 
at  what  stage  of  it.     I  cahnot  say^whether  he  had  argued  the  cause  or  not. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Meredith/  You  say  thiA  the  cause  of  Bellisime  and  McCoy 
had  been  reinstated  without  t\ke  kno^vl^dge  of  Mr.  Lawless,  before  his  publica- 
tion appeared  ?  '-  ,  i      ' 

A.  No;*  I  did  not  say  so. '  I  do  not.know  certainly  what  Mr.-Lawless  knew 
on  the  matter. 
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Q,  By  Mr.  Spencer,  .  You  said,  I  think,  that,  the  arficle  contained  a  note, 
declaring  that  the  cause  had  been  reinstated  ?  * 

A,  That  was  riot  in  the  afticle,  but  it  was  in  the  same  newspaper  ;  and  my 
impression  is  that  It  was  inserted  there  by  Mr.  I^awless.  My  understanding  of  the 
matter  wa§  that  the  account  ofthe  cause  had  been  written  afler  the  affirmam^e  of 
the  judgment  ;  that  it  was  in  type,  and  probably  the  paper  *about  to  be  put  to 
press,  when  the  re-hearing  .^a^  granted  ;  and  that  Col.  Lstwless  caused  a  no;*  . 
tice  of  that  faet  to  be  inserted  (as  I  haye  stated)  in  the  same  paper. 

Q.  Py  Mr,  Meredith,  Was  Mr.  Lawless'  motion  for  a  re-hearing  pending 
wben  he  made  that  publication  ? , 

A,  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  pending.  I  do  not  know  certainly  when  the 
article  -was  written.         »  . 

Q.  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  the  only  connsel  for  Bellfeime? 

j9.  I  think  he  was.  •  t 

Q.  By  Mr,  Wirt,     You  said  that  Mr.  Lawless'  purgation  from  the  contempt 
consisted  merely  of  his  statement  on  oath  that  he  did  not  know,'  when  he  wrote    ^ 
the  article,  that  the  cause  was  then  pending? 

j9.  I  did  not  say  that  it  consisted  merely  of  that  statement,  but  that  that  was 
one  ofthe  matters  it  contained. 

Q.  Was  not  the  question  put  to  him,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  intend  a  con- 
tempt ^  and  did  he  not  disavow  such  an  intention  ?  > 

Ji,  I  am  unable  to  distinguish,  betweea  his  speech  on  that  occasion,  and  his 
answer  to  interrogatories.     In  his  speech  he  made  many  disavowals.. 

Q.  Cannot  you  say  \i^hether  pne  of  the  interrogatories  was,  whether  lie  in- 
tended any' contempt  ?  '   i 

Ji.  I  do  not' know;  but  the  record  wlH  show.  I  distinctly  remember  that  he 
made  a  disci  aimer  .of  all  purpose  oT  contenip^,  but  whether  in  answer  to  an  inter- 
rogatory or  only  in  his  speech  I  am  unable  to  state, 

Q.  The  publication,  then,  was  made,  after  his  motion  for  a  re-hearing,  and  be- 
fore the  fate  of  that  motion  was  known? 

A,  I  understood  that  it  had  been  prepared  for  publication,  pending  the  mo- 
tion; but  I  am  not  certain.' 

Q.  By  Mr,  Meredith,  In  Mr.  Lawless'  argument  before  Judge  Peck,  on 
the  rule  in  the  case  ofthe  printer,  did  he  make  any  disclaimer  of  contempt? 

Jl,  No  other  than  I  have  already  ^ated. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  on  the  rule  against  himself?  «  ' 

A,  I  think  it  was  understood  between  him  and  his  counsel,  that  no  apology  or 
disclaimer  was  to  be  made;  but  that  the  defence  was  to  be  put  upon  the  ques- 
tion of*  law^  and  Mr.  Strother  was'  stopped  because  he  used  the.  language  of 


apology. 


Q.  Is4hf  re  any  rule  in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri  aa  to  ihe  number  of 
cbunsel  ? 
-  A,  Yes.    I  believe  two  only  are  allowed  to  speak  in  civil  cases  on  the  same  side. 

Q.  Bjf  Mr,  Wirt,  In  the  case  ofthe  printer  were  the  disclaimers  of  Mr.  Law- 
less made  while  he  was  arguing  from  the  face  ofthe  paper? 

A,  Yes.  Sometimes  he  said,  that  there  was  no  intention  in  the  author  to  com- 
mit a  contempt,  speaking  as  though  he  were  the  author;  then  he  would  change 
his  terms,  and  endeavor  to  re-establbh  the  distinction  between  the  characters  of 

« author  and  counsel. 

Q.  But  when  he  was  brought  upon  the  rule  against  himself,  he  inade  no  dis- 
claimer of  contempt? 

A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Storra,  Did  not  Mr.  M^genis,  in  his  argument,  press  to  the  court 
what  have  been  called  by  the  respondent's  counsel,  the  popular  topics,  concern- 
ing the  liberty  ofthe  press,  the  liberty  of  speech,  anti  the  trial  by  jury? 

A.  I  do  not  remember.  While  he  was  speaking,  my  attention,  was  at  times 
distracted  by  coDversation. 
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Q.  Did  the  Judge  answer  the  arguments  on  these  topics,  before  he  went  into 
an  examination  of  the  article  ? 

A.  I. cannot  remember  whether  he  said  anything  on  that  subject,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  enter  into  any  formal  refutation  of  them? 

[Here  Mr.  Wirt  inquired  of  the  managers,  whether  their  questions* related  to 
the  popular  themes  of  argument  ?] 

Mr,  Storrs.  Yes.  Those  themes  are  popular,  as  we  hope,  and  more  shall 
be  heard  of  them  bye  and  bye.  • 

Mr.  Wirt,  They  have  heretofore  been  so  designated  in  this  examination, 
and  therefore  I  used  the  expression. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wirt.  Had  the  Judge  disposed  of  these  topics  in  the  argument 
in  the  case  of  the  printer  ? 

Ji.  Tes :  such  is  my  impression. 

Q.  By  the  Court.  Was-  it  understood  by  Mr.  Lawless  and  his  counsel  that 
he  should  make  no  disclaimer  of  an  intention  to  commit  a  contempt  upon  the 
court,  but  should  stand  upon  the  law  ? 

A,  There  was  no  express  agreement,  that  I  remember:  but  I  concluded  such 
to  be  the,  intention  of  Mr.  Lawless  from  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  at  the 
time  he  suggested  the  course  of  defence:  and  my  impression  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  interruption  of  Col. -Strother.  From  what  I  understood  as  the 
wi^i  of  Mr.  Lawless,  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  precluded  from  mak- 
ing any  apology  whatever,  had  I  felt  a  disposition  to  do  so;  but  I  thought 
it  was  not  a  proper  case  for  an  apology. 

JTIere  the  cross-examination  ended.] 

The  court  then  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  i».  James  H.  Peck. 

Wednesday^  December  29. 
The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  Mr.  Meredith,  one  of  his  counsel!  also 
attended. 

On  the  opening  of  the  court  Mr.  Meredith  rose,  and  in  apology  for  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Wirt,  the  senior  counsel  for  the  respondent,  stated  that  that  gen- 
tleman had  suddenly  been  called  away,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  a  mem* 
ber  of  his  family.*  Mr.  Meredith  expressing  the  painful  sense  he  felt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility thus  unexpectedly  cast  upon  him,  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  respon- 
dent, that  as  the  testimony  in  support  of  the  i^ppeachment  was  now,  probably 
near  its  close,  the  remaining  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stfttes  should 
be  exammed,  and  that  then  a  short  postponement* should  take  place,  in  order  to 
allow  Mr.  Wirt  an  opportunity  to  resume  his  place  in  the  cause  :  he  thouirht 
that  an  adjournment  until  Monday  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  inbehalfof  the  managers,  expressed  their  willingness  to  yield, 
with  perfect  deference,  to  any  course  the  Senate  might  adopt. 

Mr.  Holmes,  thereupon,  moved  that  the  court,  when  it  adjourned  to-day, 
should  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next.  But  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Spencer,  that  it  was  possible  the  examination  of  the  remainmg  wit- 
nesses might  consume  a  longer  time  than  the  residue  of  the  present  sitting,  the 
motion  was  waived  for  the  present. 

*  His  daughter  died  the  same  night. 
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Charles  S.  Hempstead  was  then  called  and  stoom, 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  Please  to  proceed  and  relate  to  the  court  whether 
you  were  present  in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri  during  tbe  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Foreman,  on  the  rule  for  a  contempt,  and  state  what  took  place. 

j1.  I  was  present  in  the  District  Court  for  Missouri  sitting  as  a  Land  Court, 
when  an  argument  was  had  on  a  rule  made  against  Stephen  W.  Foreman  for 
an  alleged  contempt  of  court,  in  publishing,  in  a  paper  edited  by  him,  a  certain 
article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen."     I  recollect  hearing  the  argument  ^  counsel,  on 
that  occasion,  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  they  have  been  correctly  stated  to  this 
court,    by   Mr.    Geyer.       I  think  Foreman   was  discharged  from  the  rule  ; 
probably  because  he  purged  himself  of  the  alleged  contempt.     Mr.  Lawless  ei- 
ther was  given  up  by  the  printer,  or  acknowledged  himself  as  the  author.     A 
rule  was  then  made  against  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished 
lor  a  contempt,  in  writing  that  article,  and  causing  it  to  be  published.     I  was 
present  during  the  argument  in  his  case  also  ;  but  who  were  his  counsel  I  do 
not  distinctly  recollect.     I  think  however,  they  were  Mr.  Geyer  and  Mr.  Mage* 
nis.     I  cannot,  now,  repeat  all  their  arguments  ;  but  the-substance  of  them  was, 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  article  signed  ^' A 
Citizen"  referred  to  an  opinion  of  the  court,  in  a  cause  not  then  pending  ;  and 
I  understood  the  counsel  to  rest  their  cause  on  that  ground.     They  insisted 
that  the  cause  having  passed  from  the  court,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  court 
to  punish,  as  for  a  contempt,  any  strictures  on  the  Opinion  which  had  been  de- 
livered.    I  was  present  during  m^st  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Lawless. 
I  was  in  court  when  Judge  Peck  delivered  his  Opinion  on  the  rule  against  him  ; 
and,  according  to  my  recollection  at  this  time,  the  Judge  called  upon  Mr.  Bates, 
then  United  States  District  Attorney,  to  read  the  article.     He  then  discussed  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  adduced  by  counsel,  and  spoke  at  length  on  the  law  of 
contempts,  generally.     What  were  the  arguments  employed,  I  do  not  recollect : 
hut  he  came  to  the  result,  that  the  case  before  the  court  was  contemplated  by  that 
law,  as  he  understood  it ;  and  that  the  author  was  punishable  under  it.     In  giving 
the  reasons  for  this  conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  intention  of  the  author  evi- 
dently was,  to  misrepresent  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the  court,  in  the  case  of 
Soulard  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  bring  the  «ourt  into  disrespect,  to  shake  the 
public  confidence  in  its  decisions,  and  to  create  a  belief  amone  the  land  claim- 
ants that  they  were  not  to  expect  justice  from  that  court:     He  spoke  at   some 
length — appearing  at  times  much  excited,  oAen  vehement  in  his  manner,  and 
violent  in  nis  gesticulation.     As  he  was  proceeding  to  discuss  the  article,  para-* 
^raph  by  paragraph,  he  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  a  calumniator  in  China,  as  has  been  stated^  by  other  witnesses. 
I  cannot  recollect  his  precise  words  ;  but  the  substance  was,  that  a  convicted 
calumniator  in  China  bad  his  house  blacked,  to  indicate  the  depravity  of  bis 
heart,  and  as  a  warning  to  others  :   and  I  think  he  added,  (though  I  may  be 
mistaken)  that  if  the  author  of  the  publication  in  question  had  rested  in  China, 
such  would  have  been  his  punishment.     I  cannot  state  whether  I  was  in  court, 
at  the  time  of  the  final  sentence  of  Mr.  Lawless.     I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Q,  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Do  you  recollect  the  terms  used  by  the  Judge  in  de- 
livering his  Opinion  ?  and  were  they  applicable  to  the  article  itself,  or  to  the 
author  of  the  article  ? 

Jl.  I  recollect  that  the  Judge  made  use  of  the  terms  ^^  false,"  ^^  caluipniatori" 
and  ^'  slanderer  ; "  and  my  understanding  was,  that  he  applied  them  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  piece  signed  ^^  A  Citizen." 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge,  on  that  occasion,  compared  with  bit 
usual  manner  on  the  bench  ? 

A.  It  was  extraordinary,  vehement,  and  very  much  excited.  Hia  nana) 
manner  is  marked  with  great  patience,  mildness  and  good  temper. 
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Q.  Did  the  Judge  answer  the  arguments  on  these  topics,  before  he  went  into 
an  examination  of  the  article  ? 

A,  I<cannot  remember  whether  he  said  anything  on  that  subject,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  he  enter  into  any  formal  refutation  of  them? 

[Here  Mr.  Wirt  inquired  of  the  managers,  whether  their  questions -related  to 
the  popular  themes  of  argument  ?] 

Mr,  Starrs.  Yes.  Those  themes  are  popular,  as  we  hope,  and  more  shall 
be  heard  of  them  bye  and  bye.  « 

JIfr.  Wirt  They  have  heretofore  been  so  designated  in  this  ezamination, 
and  therefore  I  used  the  expression. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Wirt.  Had  the  Judge  disposed  of  these  topics  in  the  argument 
in  the  case  of  the  printer? 

•S.  Tes :  such  is  my  impression. 

Q.  By  the  Court.  Was-  it  understood  by  Mr.  Lawless  and  his  counsel  that 
he  should  make  no  disclaimer  of  an  intention  to  conunit  a  contempt  ui>on  the 
court,  but  should  stand  upon  the  law  ? 

A.  There  was  no  express  agreement,  that  I  remember:  but  I  concluded  such 
to  be  the,  intention  of  Mr.  Lawless  from  the  tenor  of  the  conversation  at  the 
time  he  suggested  the  course  of  defence :  and  my  impression  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  of  the  interruption  of  Col.  .Strother.  From  what  I  understood  as  the 
wi^i  of  Mr.  Lawless,  I  should  have  considered  myself  as  precluded  from  mak* 
ing  any  apology  whatever,  had  I  felt  a  disposition  to  do  so;  but  I  thought 
it  was  not  a  proper  case  for  an  apolosy. 

Sere  the  cross-examination  ended.] 
e  court  then  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  w.  James  H.  Peck. 

Wednesday,  December  29. 
The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  Mr.  Meredith,  one  of  his  counsel  also 
attended.  ' 

On  the  opening  of  the  court  Mr.  Meredith  rose,  and  in  apology  for  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Wirt,  the  senior  counsel  for  the  respondent,  stated  that  that  gen- 
tleman had  suddenly  been  called  away,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  a  mem- 
ber of  bis  family.*  Mr.  Meredith  expressing  the  painful  sense  he  felt  of  the  re- 
sponsibility thus  unexpectedly  cast  upon  him,  proposed  in  behalf  of  the  respon- 
dent, that  as  the  testimony  in  support  of  the  i^ppeachment  was  now,  probably 
near  its  close,  the  remaining  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  United  Stltes  should 

n  ®^^*°  w*  ^^*^  ^^^^  *  ^^^^  postponement' should  take  place,  in  order  to 

allow  Mr.  Wirt  an  opportunity  to  resume  his  place  in  the  cause  :  he  thoucht 
that  an  adjournment  until  Monday  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  inbehalfof  the  managers,  expressed  their  willingness  to  yield 
with  perfect  deference,  to  any  course  the  Senate  might  adopt.  * 

Mr.  Holmes,  thereupon,  moved  that  the  court,  when  it   adjourned  to-day 
should  adjourn  to  meet  on  Monday  next.     But  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
from  Mr.  Spencer,  that  it  was  possible  the  examination  of  the  remainimr  wit- 
nesses  might  consume  a  longer  time  than  the  residue  of  the  present  sittiM,  the 
motion  was  waived  for  the  present.  ^ 

*  His  daughter  died  the  same  night. 
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Charles  S.  Hempstead  was  then  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Please  to  proceed  and  relate  to  the  court  whether 
jou  were  present  in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri  during  the  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Foreman,  on  the  rule  for  a  contempt,  and  state  what  took  place. 

wd.    I  was  present  in  the  District  Court  for  Missouri  sitting  as  a  Land  Court, 
when  an  argument  was  had  on  a  rule  made  against  Stephen  W.  Foreman  for 
an  alleged  contempt  of  court,  in  publishing,  in  a  paper  edited  by  him,  a  certain 
article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen.''     I  recollect  hearing  the  argument  gf  counsel,  on 
that  occasion,  and,  so  far  as  I  remember,  they  have  been  correctly  stated  to  this 
court,     by   Mr.    Geyer.       I  think  Foreman   was  discharged  from  the  rule  ; 
probably  because  he  purged  himself  of  the  alleged  contempt.     Mr.  Lawless  ei- 
ther was  given  up  by  the  printer,  or   acknowledged  himself  as  the  author.     A 
rule  was  then  made  against  him  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  punished 
lor  a  contempt,  in  writing  that  article,  and  causing  it  to  be  published.     I  was 
present  during  the  argument  in  his  case  also  ;  but  who  were  his  counsel  I  do 
not  distinctly  recollect.     I  think  however,  they  were  Mr".  Geyer  and  Mr.  Mage- 
nis.      I  cannot,  now,  repeat  all  their  arguments  ;  but  the -substance  of  them  was, 
that  the  court  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  article  signed  ^'  A 
Citizen"  referred  to  an  opinion  of  the  court,  in  a  cause  not  then  pending  ;  and 
I  understood  the  counsel  to  rest  their  cause  on  that  ground.     They  insisted 
that  the  cause  having  passed  from  the  court,  it  was  not  competent  for  the  court 
to  punish,  as  for  a  contempt,  any  strictures  on  the  Opinion  which  had  been  de- 
livered.    I  was  present  during  most  of  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Lawless. 
I  was  in  court  when  Judge  Peck  delivered  his  Opinion  on  the  rule  against  him  ) 
and,  according  to  my  recollection  at  this  time,  the  Judge  called  upon  Mr.  Bates, 
then  United  States  District  Attorney,  to  read  the  article.     He  .then  discussed  the 
doctrines  which  had  been  adduced  by  counsel,  and  spoke  at  length  on  the  law  of 
contempts,  generally.     What  were  the  arguments  employed,  I  do  not  recollect : 
hut  he  came  to  the  result,  that  the  case  before  the  court  was  contemplated  by  that 
law,  as  he  understood  it ;  and  that  the  author  was  punishable  under  it.     In  giving 
the   reasons  for  this  conclusion,  he  stated  that  the  intention  of  the  author  evi- 
dently was,  to  misrepresent  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the  court,  in  the  case  of 
Soulard  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  to  bring  the  court  into  disrespect,  to  shake  the 
public  confidence  in  its  decisions,  and  to  create  a  belief  amone  the  land  claim- 
ants that  they  were  not  to  expect  justice  from  that  court:     He  spoke  at   some 
length — appearing  at  times  much  excited,  oflen  vehement  in  his  manner,  and 
violent  in  his  gesticulation.     As  he  was  proceeding  to  discuss  the  article,  para- 
graph by  paragraph,  be  mentioned,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  punishment 
mflicted  upon  a  calunmiator  in  China,  as  has  been  stated^  by  other  witnesses. 
I  cannot  recollect  his  precise  words  ;  but  the  substance  was,  that  a  convicted 
calumniator  in  China  had  his  house  blacked,  to  indicate  the  depravity  of  bis 
heart,  and  as  a  warning  to  others  :   and  I  think  he  added,  (though  I  may  be 
mistaken)  that  if  the  author  of  the  publication  in  question  had  rested  in  China, 
Buch  would  have  been  his  punishment.     I  cannot  state  whether  I  was  in  court, 
at  the  time  of  the  final  sentence  of  Mr.  Lawless.     I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Biuhanan.  Do  you  recollect  the  terms  used  by  the  Judge  in  de- 
livering his  Opinion  ?  and  were  they  applicable  to  the  article  itself,  or  to  the 
author  of  the  article  ? 

A.  I  recollect  that  the  Judge  made  use  of  the  terms  '^  false,"  ^^  calumniator ," 
and  ^<  slanderer  ; "  and  my  understanding  was,  that  he  applied  them  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  piece  signed  "  A  Citizen." 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge,  on  that  occasion,  compared  with  bit 
usual  manner  on  the  bench  ? 

A,  It  was  extraordinary,  yehement,  and  very  much  excited.  Hia  uanal 
manner  is  marked  with  great  patience,  mildness  and  good  temper. 
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Q.  By  Mr.  Wickliffe.  Were  jou  present  when  .the  Opinion  was  originallj 
delivered  by  Judge  Feck  in  the  case  of  Soulard  ?  .    ^ 

A,  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  written  Opinion  read  on  that  occasion  ?  "  ,      '- 

A,  Not  that  I  recollect  of;  the  Opinion,  I  feel  confident,  was  delivered  jer- 
bally.  My  reason  for  thinking  so  is,  that  I  took  notes  of  that  Opinion,*  myself, 
at  the  time.  .•  '    • 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.     Have  you  got  those  notes  ? 

A.  Not  here.     They  are  in  Missouri. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect,  distinctly,  whether  the  Judge  read  his*  Opinion,  or  de- 
livered it  orally  }  *.***.' 

A.  My   impression  is,  that  he  delivered  it  orally.     He  could*  not,  indeed, 
have  read  it  himself,  from  the  state  of  his  eyes  at  that  time. 
'  Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.     Did  any  other  person  read  it  for  him  ? 

A.  I  think  not.  1  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  he  delivered 
it  verbally.     I  am  almpst  positive  that  he  did. 

Q,'  By  Mr.  Buchanan.     When  was  it  delivered  ?    '      • 

A.  Some~time  in  18^5.  I  think  it  must  have  been  in  tliat  year,  for  the  pror- 
ceedings  against 'Mr.  Lawless  were  in  the  spring  of  1826.  *     , 

Q.  The  decree  was  entered  in  December,   1 824,  and  one  of  the  .witi^esses 
stated  that  its  entry  had  been  postponed  for  the  accommodation  of  Mr.  Law-, 
less.    How  long  before  its  entry  was  the  Opinion  delivered  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wickliffe.  Did  you  read  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  as  it  was  , 
published  in  St.  Louis  ? 

A.  Yes,  soon  after  it  was  published,  but  not  since. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  considerable  amplification  of  the  Opinion  as  delivered 
orally  ^ 

A.  It  strikes  me  that  it  was.  The  Opinion  is  given  njore  at  length,  but  it  is 
substantially  the  same.  It  is  some  years  since  I  read  it,  and  I  did  not  compare 
the  printed  Opinion  with  my  notes  of  fhat  which  was  delivered.  I  cannot  say 
if  there  was  any  discrepancy,  but  I  certainly  think  that  the  original  Opinion  was 
amplified. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Lawless  made  his  argu 
ment  for  Foreman  ? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  on  that  occasion  disclaim  the  intention  of  misrepresenting  the 
Opinion  ? 

A.  1  do  not  remember.  ' 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Judge  occupied  in  delivering  his  Opinion  against  Mr. 
Lawless  ? 

A^  I  think  fi-om  one  to  two  hours  and  a  half^  Certainly  more  than  an  hour, 
and  I  think  not  less  than  tw^  hours'.   I  know  that  he  took  up  a  good  deal  6f  tirne^ 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  exact  expressions,  and  whether  the  language  of 
the  Judge  was  not  calculated  to  harrow  up  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Lawless  *)  . 

A.  I  thought  soi  Many  of  his  expressions  were  6ertainly_calculated  to  har- 
row up  the  feelings  of  any  one  who  was  the  subject  of  them. 

[Mr.  Meredxth.     We  object  to  that  question— it  ^is  not  legal. 

Mr.  Spencer,  '  Had  the  objection  been  made  sooner,  I  should  not  have  press- 
ed the  question.]  \  ' 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  What  was  the  manner  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Law- 
less, while  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  commentaries  on  the  article  ? 

A.  1  observed  nothing  extraordinary.  He  was  quiescent,  and  seemed  very 
patient.  There  was  nothing  that  caused  me  particularly  to  observe  him,  unless 
It  was  that  he  was  more  quiet  than  I  had  presumed  he  would  have  been,  know- 
ing th^e  man  as  I  do. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr,  Meredith. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  present  during  the  argument  of 
the  rule  against  Foreman.  Were  you  present  at  the  commencement  of  that 
argument  ?  • 

A.  I  cannot  say.  I  was  not  present  in  the  Baptist  church,  but  was  present 
when  the  court  was  held  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Penrose. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  court  at  the  commencement  of  the  argument  ^ 
'  '^.  i  think  I  was,  but  I  cannot  be  positive. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  argument  in  the  Baptist  church. 
,  ^.  I  have  not.     I  do  not  think  I  was  in  court  while  it  was  held  in  the  Bap- 
tist church. 

Q,  It  did  sit  there,  then,  at  that  term  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know.     1  was  so  told,  but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  on  what  day  of  the  week  you  i^ere  first  present  ^ — A,  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  the'  argument  continue  ? 

Ji,  It  app,ears  to  me  that«the  argument,  on  the  rule  against  Foreman,  occu- 
pied one  day,  and  that  on  'the  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless,  another.  The  whole 
proceedings  occupied  two  days,  if  not  three. 

(2-  How  many  counsel  were  heard  in  the  argument  for  Foreman  ? 

A.  I  am  not  certain.  My  impression,  when  before  examined,  was,  that  there 
had  b^en  ihree  ;  but  I  have  since  been  informed  that  I  was  mistaken  as  to  Mr. 
Strother.  Mr.  Geyer  and  Mr.  Lawless  spoke,  and  perhaps  Mr.  Magenis,  but  I 
am  not  positive  as  to  the  last. 

Q.  Ifou  referred  to  the  testimony  of  other  witnesses  for  the  argument  em- 
ployed. What  is  your  own  recollection  of  the  course  of  arguiyent,  on  the  rule 
agamst  Foreman  }  .».,.• 

A,  The  argument,  I  think,  was  substantially  the  same  in  both  cases. 

Q.  You  stated  that,  in  delivering  hii^  Opini^on  in  the  case  of  Lawless,  the 
Judge's  manner  was  vehement,  and  that  he  was  vk)lent  in  gesticulation.  To 
what  kind  of  gesticulation  did  you  refer?       * 

A,  To  gesticulation  with  his  hands.  ^ 

Q.  Is  it  not  his  usuaUjudicial  manner  to  use  much  action? 

A.  It  is  not.     When  at  the  bar  he  did,  but  not  upon  the  bench.  ^ 

Q.  Does  he  not  employ  gesticulation*,  jto  some  degree,  on  the  bench  ? 

A,  Yes.        *  •      *  .  ,   . 

Q'.  "^ou  were  struck,  then,  with  the  vehemence  of  his  gesticulation  ? 

A,  I  Was.     .  •      '        •  .  ^. 

Q.  So  n)u6h  i^,  that*  you  reikiember  it  ever  sihce  ? 

A,'  Yes.  I  had  reason  to  recollect  it.  His  usual  manner  on  the  bench  is 
marked  by  great  patience.  The  Judg^  id  a;  person  who  presides,  in  general, 
with  a  great  deal  oi good' disposition  $  and  it  struck  me  as  singular  that  he  should 
be  so  much  excited^*  should  us6  so  much  gesticulation,  and  employ  such  lan- 
guage as  he  did*  '  ' 

•  Q.  In  your  ^xamination'befbre  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
did  you  state  that?  < 

JI.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  ^ou  distinctly  recollect  the  language  of  the  Judge  ?  and  did  you  sup- 
.pose  that  it  ivas  adaressed  to  the  author,  of  the  "publication.^ , 

A,  I  hare  stated  the  terms  lys  used,  and  that  he  applied  them,  either  to  the 
author  of  the  piece,  or  to  Mr.  Lawless.  I 'do  not  know  whether  he  applied 
them  to  Mr.  Lawless,  personally,  or  to  the  .author  of  the  article. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  Judge  employed  the ,  terms,  **  false,"  **  slanderer/' 
^^calumi^ator  ;  "  are  you  sure  that  he  did  not  use  the  words,  '^  slanderous  "  and 
"calumnious?" 

A,  I  may  be  mistaken,  bu^  such'  is  no't  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  words  "^landererj"  "  calun^nidtor,"  could  not  have  been  applied  to 
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the  publication  ;  they  must  have  referred  to  the  author.  If  he  had  meant  the 
article,  he  would  have  employed  the  term  '^  slanderous."  Are  you  sure  he  said 
slanderer  ? 

A.  Yes  ;  and  I  considered  the  term  as  applicable  to  the  author  of  the  piece. 

Q.  You  slated  that  the  Opinion,  as  published,  was  much  amplified.  Do  jou 
mean  that  the  reasoning  was  extended  ? 

A.  As  I  observed  before,  I  have  not  compared  the  Opinion  with  my  notes, 
and  it  is  some  years  since  I  read  it,  which  was  when  it  first  appeared.  I  have 
not,  I  think,  read  it  since.     It  seems  to  me  it  was  somewhat  amplified. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  th:it  any  new  d')ctrine  was  advanced? 

A.  No.  But  the  Opinion,  as  published,  appears  longer  than  when  delivered 
orally. 

Q    How  long  was  it  in  the  delivery?  I  mean  the  original  Opinion? 

Jl.   1  do  not  recollect. 

Q,  How  many  hours  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  suppose  the  published  Opinion  would  occupy  in  ^the 
reading  ? 

A,  I  cannot  say,  exactly.  I  suppose  more  than  an  hour  :  perhaps  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  particular  parts  are  amplified? — A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  the  Opinions  substantially  alike? 

•A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  them. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Foreman  appeared  in  court  ? — A  Yes. 

Q.  Were  interrogatories  tendered  to  him? — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Foreman  purged  himself  of  the  contempt :  was  it  by 
declaring  that  h6  had  no  intention  to  commit  a  contempt  ? 

*A.  My  recollection  is  that  he  did. 

Q.  Was  the  declaration  on  oath  ? — Jl.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  present  when  Foreman  was  brought  up  on  the  attach- 
ment ? 

Ji,  I  cannot  say.  * 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  communication  from  Mr.  Bates  to  the  court^  on  the 
part  of  Foreman  ? 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  remember  no  communication,  then,  from  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Foreman,  or 
ai^y  other  person^  as  to  Mr.  Foreman's  readiness  to  purge  himself  of  the  contempt? 

*A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  wheil  the  rule  was  made  absolute  against  Foreman? 

*A,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  opinion  delivered  by  the  Judge  on  that  rule  ? 

Ji,  I  did  not,  that  I  now  remember. 

Q.  Have  you  a  distinct  recollection,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the  Judge  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless? 

*A,  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  it  ? 

A,  He  commenced,  I  think,  with  reviewing  the  arguments  which  had  been 
offered  by  counsel  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  law  of  contempts  ; 
stating  what  had  been  the  decisions  as  to  that  law,  both  in  England,  and  the 
United  States.  Whether  he  then  called  upon  Mr.  Bates  to  read  tLe  article,  I 
cannot  be  positive.  He  then  applied  the  law  to  the  case  before  the  court,  and 
his  conclusion  was,  that  the  author  of  the  publication  was  punishable,  as  for  a 
contempt.  He  spoke  at  some  length,  while  discussinff  the  laws,  and  be  then 
went  into  an  examination  of  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  and  reviewed  it 
throughout,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  with  a  view  to  show  where  it  had  miBrep* 
resented  the  Opinion,  and  where  the  author  was  guilty  of  a  contempt. 

Q.  Were  those  the  only  topics  he  discussed? 
•A.  There  were  none  others,  that  I  recollect. 
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Q.  At  what  stage  of  the  Opinion,  I  mean,  during  the  delivery  of  which  of  its 
two  branches,  were  the  expressions  you  have  quoted  employed  by  the  Judged 

jf.  I  think,  in  his  review  of  the  article. 

Q.  Then  all  the  offensive  epithets  were  used  in  his  review  of  the  article  ? 

A.  Yes,  as  I  now  recollect. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  that  the  Judge  addressed  Mr.  Lawless  personally  ^ 

A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  present? 

jf .  He  was,  during  the  delivery  of  a  part  of  the  Opinion  ;  but  he  left  the 
court  before  it  was  concluded. 

Q.  At  what  stage  of  its  delivery? — A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Had  the  Judge  disposed  of  the  first  branch  of  the  subject? 

A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  During  what  stage  of  the  delivery  was  his  allusion  made  to  the  Chinese 
punishment  of  a  slanderer? 

•S.  I  have  already  stated  that  it  was  during  the  discussion  of  the  article. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  present  at  that  time  ? — A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  During  what  stage  of  the  Opinion  was  it,  that  the  Judge  commented  on 
the  probable  effect  of  that  publication  oil  the  land  claims  then  pending  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Were  you  counsel  for  any  of  the  land  claimants? 

A»  I  was,  for  some  of  them. 

Q.  In  how  many  causes  ? — A,  In  thirty  or  forty. 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  interest  in  those  claj^ns  ?  I  mean  distinct  inter* 
ests  of  a  professional  kind  ? 

j9.  Yes,  I  had,  in  some  of  them,  an  interest  by  inheritance. 

Q.  To  what  amount  ? — A,  I  cannot  state,  precisely,  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Were  you  an  owner  of  this  interest  at  that  time? 

A.  I  was  ;  but  with  a  number  of  other  heirs. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  unusually  quiet? 

A.  Unusually  so,  for  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  usual  deportment  to  courts? 

[Mr.  Buchanan,  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  objected  to  the  question;  ob- 
serving that  they  did  not  at  present  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, unless  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Meredith  replied  that 
he  should  not  press  the  inquiry  at  present.] 

Q.  How  many  petitions  for  claims  were  filed  by  you  ? 

A.  About  thirty  or  forty. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  them  up  yourself  } — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  embody  the  concessions  to  which  they  related,  in  those  petitions  ? 

A.  They  were  either  embodied  in  the  petition,  or  they  were  appended  to  it, 
and  referred  to. 

Q.  When  they  were  appended,  as  documents^  were  the  copies  so  appended 
true  copies  of  the  concessions? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Mclhiffie.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  whether,  when  you  spoke 
of  the  excitement  manifested  by  the  Judge,  you  meant  the  excitement  of  debate, 
or  the  excitement  of  passion  and  anger? 

A.  I  thought  that,  at  times,  he  was  somewhat  in  a  passion;  {hut  thii  was  &nly 
ai  ctriaxaixmesy  not  univer$tUly.) 

[Here  the  cross-examination  closed.  Mr.  Buchanan,  on  behalf  of  the  mana- 
gers^ then  gave  in  evidence:-^] 

1.  The  certificate  of  the  naturalization  of  Luke  E.  Lawless. 

2.  The  protest  of  Charles  Dehault  Delassus  against  certain  regulations  of  the 
intendant  Morales. 

3.  The  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri  for  a  con- 
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terapt)  in  congequence  of  a  newspaper  publication  mis-stating  the  opinion  of  the 
court  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Bellissime  vs.  James  McCoy. 

4.  The  Opinions  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  county  of  St.  Louis  in  Missouri 
in  the  cases  of  Chauteau's  heirs^  and  of  Joseph  Wherry  and  others  vs.  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Meredith,  in  behalf  of  the  respondent,  gave  in  evidence  the  publication 
in  the  Missouri  Advocate  by  Luke  £.  Lawless  signed  ^'A  Citizen." 

Mr.  Wicklifie,  on  behalf  of  the  managers,  gave  in  evidence  the  Explanatory 
Remarks  submitted  by  Judge  Peck  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Edward  Chabliiss  caUed  and  swam. 

The  witness  verified  the  following  documents,  printed  by  him  in  his  newspa- 
per at  St.  Louis;  viz.  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs. 

An  Opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Peck  in  Mackay  Wherry's  case. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Meredith,  This  paper  (handing  the  witness  a  newspaper)  con- 
tains a  publication  purporting  to  be  a  commentary  on  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  cafite  of  Chauteau's  heirs;  was  it  published  by  you? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Was  this  article  handed  you  for  publication  by  Col.  Lawless? 

A.  I  think  it  was  published  at  his  request. 

[The  witness  was  the  nexamined  as  to  what  he  had  witnessed  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Mr.  Lawless  :  but  it  appeared  that  he  had  only  been  casually  in 
court,  for  about  five  minutes,  and  could  not  distinctly  recollect  anything  that  had 
passed.] 

Wharton  Rector,  calltd  and  sworn. 

Q,  B^  Mr.  Buchanan.  Please  to  state  to  the  court  whether  you  were  pre- 
sent durmg  any  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless,  and  if  so,  what 
took  place  ? 

A.  I  was  in  court  but  for  a  very  short  time.  I  accidentally  happened  in,  and 
do  n't  know  that  I  have  anything  to  state;  but  I  will  answer  any  questions  that 
may  be  put. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  the  Judge  say  ? 

J3t.  The  Judge  used  the  words  ^<  calumniator,''  ^'slanderer,"  ^^  false,"  and 
so  on.  There  was  a  great  crowd,  and  I  was  not  very  near  the  Judge.  When 
Mr.  Lawless  went  to  jail,  I  went  with  him,  and  was  locked  up  with  him  in  the 
jail. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge  while  delivering  his  Opinion  ? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  in  a  pretty  bad  humor,  I  thought.  He  seemed  in  a 
very  bad  humor. 

Q.  How  long  was  Mr.  Lawless  in  jail  ? 

A,  I  can't  say,  exactly.  He  was  put  in  jail  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  staid 
with  him  till  he  was  taken  out,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  which  was  about 
dark,  or  after  dark. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  court,  before  Judge  Peck  closed  his  remarks? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Meredith. 

Q.  How  did  the  Judge  apply  the  words  which  you  say  you  heard  him  use  ? 

A.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  if  I  had  been  in  Mr.  Lawless'  place,  I  should 
have  understood  the  words  as  applied  to  myself,  when  he  said  "  slanderer,'^ 
"  caluminator,"  and  so  on. 

Q.  Was  he  talking  of  the  publication  signed  "  A  Citizen  "? 
A.  Yes;  I  think  he  was. 
What  did  he  say  of  it  ? 

I  do  not  recollect.     I  was  there  so  short  a  time  that  I  know  very  little  of 
what  happened. 
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Q.  How  long  was  the  Judge  speaking? — jf.  I  eannot  say. 

Q.  Half  an  hour? 

A,  I  was  net  in  the  house  so  long.     I  was  there  only  for  a  few  minutes: 
Perhaps  ten  minutes.     I  may  have  been  in  more  than  once. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  the  Judge  concluded  ? 

A,  I  was  at  the  door,  but  not  in  the  court  room. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  court  house,  during  that  day? 

A.  No.  I  was  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  attending  to  my  own  business.  I  was 
near  the  court  house  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  among  the  bystanders,  when  the  people  col«* 
lected  about  the  court  house? 

A.  I  thought  so;  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Did  that  excitement  continue  the  whole  day  ? 

•d.  Yes,  it  did,  among  those  that  I  was  with;  but  I  was  in  no  large  crowds. 

Q.  Was  the  excitement  directed  against  the  Judge  ? 

A,  There  was  a  considerable  split,  I  thought;  though  I  was  in  the  jail  the 
most  of  the  time. 

Q.  Did  this  excitement  appear  in  the  court  ? 

A,  I  told  you,  that  I  was  near  the  door.  I  heard  nothing  said  about  it  in  the 
court;  but  among  the  people  outside,  some  said  that  the  Judge  was  doing  wrong. 
There  were  many  that  said  so. 

Q.  Did  any  say  he  was  doing  right  ?— w9.  I  do  n't  think  I  heard  one. 

Q    I  thought  you  said  there  seemed  to  be  '^  a  split "  among  the  people? 

A.  Yes.  But  there  was  none  said  he  was  doing  right;  some  might  have 
thought  so;  and  I  rather  think  there  were  some;  but  they  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lawless  appear  much  excited,  when  be  went  to  jail  ? 

A.  He  appeared  a  little  so.  He  said  very  little.  He  wasn't  more  excited 
than  any  other  person  would  have  been.  Being  locked  up  in  jail,  I  should 
think,  would  excite  any  man. 

Q.  Then  he  was  much  excited  ? — A,  He  did  not  tell  me  much  about  it. 

Q.  What  happened  when  you  got  to  the  jail  ? 

A.  We  walked  in,  and  were  asked  to  sit  down.  There  were  two  or  three 
chairs  there;  and  then  we  were  locked  up. 

Q.  In  what  room  were  you  asked  to  sit  down  ? 

j9.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  rooms  in  the  jail.  I  do  n't  know  their  num- 
bers, nor  their  names.  There  is  a  kind  of  cellar  under  the  jail.  We  did  n't 
go  into  the  cellar. 

Q.  Was  it  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  ? 

•a.  Do  you  mean  the  first  floor  abovo  the  ground  ? 

Q.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  offered  you  chairs? 

J[.  I  believe  it  was  the  deputy  marshal.  He  said,  '*  Here  are  seats,  gentle- 
men. You  must  make  yourselves  as  comfortable  as  you  can."  He  then  turn- 
ed the  key  upon  us,  and  went  off. 

Q.  Who  else  was  with  Mr.  Lawless  ? — A,  Mr.  Soulard. 

5!.  Was  the  jailer  in  the  room  with  you  ? 
.  I  do  not  know  the  jailer.     I  believe  it  was  the  deputy  marshal. 
Where  were  the  chairs  procured  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Were  they  in  the  room  when  you  went  in? 

I  think  they  were;  though  I  am  not  sure.     I  can't  say  whether  they  were 
chairs:  they  might  have  been  stools.     Very  like  they  were  stools. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  room? — A.  An  hour  and  a  half. 
Q.  Were  you  all  that  time  in  the  room  you  first  went  into  ? 
A.  No.     When  we  first  went  in,  we  went  into  the  office  of  the  Marshal,  and 
fipom  that  we  went  into  another  room.     I  came  out  into  the  office  afterward. 
Whether  Mr.  Lawless  did,  or  not,  I  can't  say. 
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Q.  Were  you  in  the  jail  when  Mr.  Lawless  drew  up  his  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habe<u  carpusl 

A.  No.     I  don't  think  I  was. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lawless  on  that  day  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect.     I  do  n't  think  I  had. 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  acquainted  with  Judge  Peck? 

A.  I  knew  hiui  in  1817.   I  have  been  absent  since  then. 

Q.  Have  your  relations  towards  each  other  been  amicable,  or  the  reverse? 

A.  For  several  years  we  were  friendly.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  small 
coolness  between  us.  . 

Q.  You  say  a  small  coolness.  I  ask,  have  you  not  ielt  great  hostility  to 
Judge  Peck,  for  several  years  past  ? 

•;C  I  do  n't  know.     We  were  once  yery  friendly. 

Q.  Are  you  not  now  personally  hostile  to  him? 

A,  I  do  not  like'the  gentleman  very  well,  myself. 

[Here  the  examination  of  the  witness  closed,  and  the  managers  of  the  im- 
peachment rested  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  court  then  adjourned  till  Monday  next  at  12  o'clock.] 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Trb  Ukitxd  States  ««.  Jambs  H.  Pxck. 

Monday f  January  3,  1831. 

The  court  having  been  opened  by  proclamation,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Tazewell, 
Resolvedy  That  when  the  court  adjourns,  it  will  adjourn  to  meet  on  Wednes- 
day next,  at  12  o'clock. 

Ordered,  That  the  Secretary  notify  the  House  of  Representatives  accordingly. 
The  Court  then  adjourned. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  UifiTED  Statxs  vs.  James  H.  Peck. 

Wednesdcty,  January  5. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 

James  H.Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

Mr.  Meredith  addressed  the  Court  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Meredith,  in  stating  the  defence  of  the  respondent,  began  by  observ- 
ing, that  the  honorable  manager  who  had  opened  the  impeachment,  very 
properly  adverted  to  the  importance  of  the  proceeding,  both  to  the  respondent 
and  to  the  country.  To  the  respondent  personally,  the  case,  he  remarked,  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  deepest  interest  in  its  character  and  its  consequences. 
He  stands,  said  the  counsel,  before  this  tribunal,  charged  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  with  an  arbitrary,  oppressive,  usurped  act  of  judicial  power,  in 
utter  disregard  of  his  official  oath,  in  violation  of  public  justice,  and  in  contempt 
of  those  great  constitutional  privileges,  which  are  at  once  the  boast  and  security 
of  the  American  people.  If  the  charge  shall  be  sustained,  he  will  be  doomed 
not  only  to  tho  scorn  and  reproach  of  all  good  men,  but  to  the  grievous  penal- 
ties with  which  the  constitution  of  his  country  follows  conviction.  He  must  be 
removed  from  the  high  and  honorable  station  which  he  now  occupies,  and  may 
be  sentenced,  in  the  discretion  of  his  judges,  to  what  has  been  no  less  truly 
than  forcibly  described,  as  '^  a  perpetual  ostracism  from  the  confidence,  and  es- 
teem, and  honors  and  emoluments  of  his  country."  Considerations  such  as 
these,  although  they  are  merely  personal  to  the  respondent,  would  of  themselves 
challenge  for  this  cause,  the  most  patient  and  serious  examination.  But  there 
are  others  of  more  general  and  far  greater  modnent ;— considerations  which 
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deeply  co&cem  all,  who  believe  that  the  firm  and  iDdependeDt  administration 
of  the  laws,  is  the  surest  safeguard  of  their  liberties,  and  who  have  heretofore 
looked  with  confidence,  in  all  time  of  danger,  to  that  fortress,  in  which  the  con- 
stitution has  planted  the  judicial  power  of  this  government.  It  is  not  my  pur- 
pose, Mr.  President,  to  press  these  considerations  now  ; — but  if  the  doctrine 
intimated  in  the  opening,  are  those  on  which  this  impeachment  is  hereafter  to 
be  supported,  questions  must  arise,  which  will  mark  this  case  with  a  deep  and 
enduring  importance.  I  forbear  however  to  anticipate  them,  and  confining  my- 
self to  the  prescribed  limits  of  my  present  duty,  I  shall  aim  at  nothing  more 
than  a  concise  statement  of  the  general  grounds  of  the  defence,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence that  will  be  ofiTered  in  its  support ; — and  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  this 
statement  to  the  questions  which  arise  in  the  cause,  I  will  take  the  liberty  very 
briefly  to  advert  to  the  questions  themselves. 

The  transaction  which  has  given  rise  to  this  proceeding,  may  be  stated  in  a 
very  few  words.  The  respondent,  as  a  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  district  of  Missouri,  having  pronounced  an  Opinion  in  a 
cause  of  great  importance,  and  of  general  concernment  to  the  people  of  that 
State,  was  induced,  at  the  suggestion  and  request  of  the  bar,  to  publish  it  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  of  St.  Louis.  One  of  the  counsel  in  that  cause,  not  only  pro- 
ieasionally  but  personally  interested  in  the  decision,  and  concerned  in  like  man- 
ner in  a  number  of  other  pending  cases  of  a  similar  character,  and  involving 
precisely  the  same  principles,  undertook  to  publish  anonymously  in  another 
newspaper,  not  a  reasoned  criticism  of  the  Opinion,  but  what  he  chose  to  term 
ft  ''  bare  enumeration  of  same  of  ha  principal  errors,"  in  eighteen  specified  in- 
stances of '^  assumptions  as  well  of  fact,  as  of  doctrine." 

The  respondent,  regarding  this  publication  as  a  misrepresentation  of  very 
mischievous  tendency,  proceeded  against  its  author  by  attachment  as  for  a  con- 
tempt, and  after  a  full  and  patient  investigation,  and  a  peremptory  refusal  on  his 
part  to  disavow  any  intentional  disrespect,  the  court  sentenced  him  to  a  day's 
imprisonment,  and  suspended  him  from  practice  for  eighteen  months. 

This  act  of  judicial  authority,  is  charged  by  the  article  of  impeachment  as  a 
high  misdemeanor  ; — as  a  usurpation  of  judicial  power,  with  an  intention  wrong- 
fully and  unjustly  to  oppress  and  injure  the  party  against  whom  it  was  exerted, 
— to  the  great  disparagement  of  public  justice,  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  answer  to  this  charge,  the  respondent  avers,  that  the  publication  was  de- 
signed and  fitted  to  impair  the  general  confidence  in  the  intelligence  and  integ- 
rity of  the  court,  and  to  disturb  the  course  of  public  justice,  by  prejudicing  the 
public  mind  with  regard  to  suits  then  pending  for  decisions  : — ^that  he  was  ther^ 
fore  justified  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  in  treating  it  as  a  contempt, 
and  that  in  so  doing,  he  was  actuated  by  no  evil  or  malicious  intention,  but  sole- 
ly by  a  sense  of  what  he  deemed  an  imperative  duty. 

The  replication  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  insists  notwithstanding  the 
answer,  on  the  truth  of  the  charge ;  and  the  issue  being  thus  made  up,  the 
questions  it  presents  are, 

1st.  Was  a  contempt  committed? 

2d,  If  so,  had  the  court  legal  warrant  to  punish  it,  as  it  was  punished  ? 

And  dd.  If  not,  was  the  respondent  actuated  by  a  sense  of  official  obligation, 
or  by  the  evil  and  malicious  intention  with  which  he  is  charged  ? 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  May,  1824,  the  District  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  the  State  of  Missouri  was  vested  with  a  jurisdiction  over  all 
claims  to  lands  in  that  State  under  French  or  Spanish  grants.  This  jurisdic- 
tion covered  all  unconfirmed  claims,  whether  surveyed  or  unsurveyed, 
amounting  to  millions  of  acres,  and  held  by  a  very  great  number  of  individual 
claimants.  In  looking  back  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  upon  this  subject, 
the  respondent,  upon  whom  this  jurisdiction  was  cast,  found  that  very  soon  a& 
ter  the  possession  of  Louisiana  was  delivered  under  the  Treaty  of  Cession  be- 
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tween  France  and  the  United  States,  special  officers  had  been  appointed,  to 
adjudicate  upon  all  claims  to  lands  in  that  country  under  grants  of  either  of  its 
former  proprietors.  In  1805,  these  officers  had  been  superseded  by  Boards  of 
Commissioners,  who  were  authorized,  subject  to  the  revision  and  approval  of 
Congress,  to  ascertain  the  rights  oCall  claimants,  who  should,  before  the  1st  of 
March,  1806,  file  with  the  proper  offices,  notice  of  their  claims  ;*--in  default  of 
which,  they  were  to  be  forever  barred.  This  period  he  found,  however,  had  been 
extended  from  time  to  time  by  successive  acts,  to  the  year  1814.  In  examining 
the  provisions  of  these  laws,  it  was  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  although 
Congress  had  manifested  the  most  liberal  disposition  towards  fair  and  honest 
claimants,  they  were  fully  apprized  that  there  were  others  of  a  different  descrip- 
tion, who  required  the  careful  watch  and  guard  of  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  seen,  that  in  the  act  of  1805,  the  Commissioners  were  required 
to  put  to  the  strictest  proof,  all  claims  that  they  might  suspect  to  be  antedated 
and  fraudulent ;  and  that  not  choosing  to  rely  altogether  upon  the  circumspec- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  agents  had  been  appointed  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  whose  especial  duty  it  was  made,  to  oppose  before  the  several  Boards, 
all  such  claims  as  they  should  deem  false  and  fraudulent.  The  same  apprehen- 
«ion  and  the  same  caution  were  displayed  in  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1824, 
by  which  the  legality  of  the  grants,  and  the  avikortiy  of  the  officers  by  whom  they 
bad  been  made  were  emphatically  noted,  and  the  court  was  required,  in  all  cases, 
to  refer  in  its  decree,  to  the  treaty,  law  or  ordinance  under  which  the  claim 
should  be  confirmed. 

These  apprehensions  of  meditated  frauds  upon  the  government  were  not 
confined  to  the  Houses  of  Congress.  Those  who  had  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  und  had  investigated  the  character  of  these  titles,  were  prepared 
to  see  numerous  claims  of  this  description  pressed  with  boldness  for  confirma- 
tion, upon  this  new  tribunal. 

The  respondent,  thus  warned  by  the  public  as  well  as  the  legislative  voice,  en- 
tered upon  the  discharge  of  his  new  and  arduous  duties  ; — arduous  from  the 
number  and  immense  magnitude  of  the  claims, — from  the  new  and  unexplored 
region  of  foreign  law  into  which  they  were  to  lead  him  ; — and  above  all,  arduous 
-and  perilous  too,  at  least  to  his  judicial  repose,  from  the  powerful  array  of  sus- 
pected claimants. 

The  first  case  sflbmitted  to  the  court,  was  that  of  Antoine  Soulard,  who  claim- 
ad  10,000  arpents  of  land  under  an  alleged  concession  in  1796  from  Don  Zenon 
Trudeau,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana.  This, was  a  teleded  case  ; 
not  standing  first  on  the  docket,  as  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  testimony  mistakingly 
supposed,  but  actually  the  last  of  the  causes  on  the  trial  list.  It  was  well 
chosen  as  a  test  caust: — ^the  concession  was  alleged  to  be  lost ; — the  claim  had 
never  been  presented  for  confirmation  to  either  of  the  former  tribunals  ; — the 
grant  was  stated  to  ]iave  been  made  in  reward  for  public  services  ; — no 
establishment  or  cultivation  of  the  land  was  pretended,  nor,  though  the  conce»- 
flionary  was  himself  the  surveyor,  had  there  been  any  location  or  snrvey  until 
the  latter  end  of  February,  1804, — several  months  af^er  the  Treaty  of  Cession 
was  publicly  known,  and  but  a  few  days  before  the  possesion  of  Upper  Louisi- 
ana was  actually  delivered  to  the  authorities  of  the  United  States.  The  case 
indeed  presented  almost  every  question  that  could  arise  under  any  concession. 
That  it  was  considered  therefore  as  a  test  cause,  might  be  very  reasonably  pre- 
sumed from  its  peculiar  character,  if  indeed  it  had  not  been  conclusively  shown 
by  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  examination, — that  after  its  decision^ 
nearly  all  the  pending  cases  were  withdrawn,  and  those  claimants  who  had  not 
filed  their  petitions,  forbore  to  do  so. 

The  cause  was  repeatedly  and  most  elaborately  argued  at  the  bar,  and  aH 
who  fek  an  interest  in  the  great  questions  which  it  involved,  waited  anxionslr 
&r  the  decision.  With  that  decision,  this  honorable  Court  is  acquainted.  It 
is  not  my  purpose  now,  to  review  its  reasonings  or  its  conclusions ;  but  it  ixmj 
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be  proper  to  observe,  that  although  it  mainly  rested  upon  a  want  of  authority  in 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  make  such  a  concession,  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  the  case,  which  could  not  fail  to  excite  strong  suspicion  in  the 
mind  of  the  respondent.  The  account  given  by  Soulard  of  the  loss  of  the  papers;-— 
the  unsatisfactory  excuse  for  not  having  applied  to  the  Commissioners  or  men- 
tioned this  concession,  when  he  was  asking  for  the  confirmation  of  others  ;-*- 
the  frequent  opportunities  which  he  must  have  had,  fron  his  official  station,  to 
obtain  a  confirmation  either  from  Tnideau,  or  the  Intendant  Morales  ; — ^the  fact 
that  though  himself  the  surveyor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  he  had  neglected  to  sur- 
vey his  own  concession,  until  only  a  few  days  before  the  country  actually  pass- 
ed by  delivery  to  the  United  States,  and  that  when  he  did  make  the  survey,  he 
must  have  known  that  he  had  no  legal  authority  to  do  so, — these  were  all  circum- 
stances fitted  to  excite  a  strong  suspicion,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  in  the 
cause,  which  it  was  seen,  was  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  directly  interested  to 
support  and  establish  the  claim  ; — all  of  them  being  claimants,  and  Delassus 
the  chief  among  them,  having  actually  a  claim  then  pending  and  standing  on 
the  trial  list  immediately  before  that  of  Soulard,  for  30,000  arpents  of  land. 

It  required  no  very  prophetic  spirit  to  foretel,  the  dissatisfaction  which  this 
decision  produced  among  the  claimants.  It  soon  manifested  itself  in  various 
ways  ;  and  the  publication  of  ^^  A  Citizen  "  was  only  one  of  many  attacks 
which  discontent  and  disappointment  aimed  at  the  reputation  and  existence  of 
the  court.  In  this  publication  the  respondent  saw  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
his  Opinion, — a  perversion  of  all  its  principles  and  conclusions,  calculated  to  pro- 
voke public  ridicule  and  contempt, — to  excite  the  resentment  of  the  claimants,-— 
to  prejudice  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  claims,  and  to  bring  the  court  into 
such  utter  disregard,  as  not  merely  to  lessen  Its  authority,  but  to  break  it  down 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Was  he  justified  in  these  impressions  ?  With 
regard  to  the  alleged  misrepresentation,  we  might  confidently  rely  upon  the  re- 
sult of  a  candid  comparison  between  the  publication  and  Opinion.  But  we  rest 
not  upon  it  alone.  We  shall  show  by  intelligent  and  most  respectable  witnesses, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Opinion,  that  the  respondent 
was  by  no  means  singular  in  regarding  this  publication  as  a  misrepresentation, 
— a  gross  and  palpable  misrepresentation, — for  we  shall  prove  that  they  so  con- 
sidered it.  And  with  regard  to  the  effect  which  it  was  calculated  to  pro- 
duce, the  same  witnesses  will  tell  you,  that  if  believed  to  be  a  veritable  state- 
ment of  the  conclusions  to  which  the  court  had  come,  those  conclusions  were 
so  absurd  and  preposterous,  that  no  rational  mind  could  account  for  them  on 
other  ffround  than  judicial  corruption, — for  no  ignorance  this  side  of  idiocy, 
could  have  fallen  into  such  egregious  error«  We  shall  prove  not  only  the  ef- 
fect which  this  publication  was  so  well  fitted  to  produce,  but  the  effect,  which, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  within  their  own  knowledge,  it  did  produce,  upon  the  claim- 
ants :«— that  it  destroyed  their  respect  and  confidence  in  the  court,  and  con- 
verted their  disappointment  into  a  deep  fueling  of  resentment.  We  shall  show 
that  these  effects  were  not  confined  to  the  land  claimants  of  Missouri,  but  that 
this  publication,  with  others  of  tbse  same  character,  which  we  will  cause  to  be 
laid  belbre  you,  planted  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  amon^  the  people  at  lar^e, 
as  evinced  by  memorials  to  Conffress  to  deprive  the  District  Court  of  its  entire 
jurisdiction  over  land  causes,  and  to  vest  it  in  another  tribunal. 

If  this  honorable  Court  shall  upon  this  evidence  believe  that  the  respondent 
was  justified,  ad  the  event  proves  that  he  was  justified,  in  these  apprehensiona 
of  the  effects  of  the  publication  ; — ^if  he  saw,  or  conscientiously  believed  that  he 
saw,  the  designs  of  the  author  to  be  to  produce  these  effects,  what  course,  let 
me  ask,  ought  he  to  have  pursued  ?  There  was  but  one  course,  and  painful  as 
that  was,  every  principle  of  duty,  every  obligation  that  rested  on  him  to  guard 
the  sacred  trust  which  his  country  had  committed  to  his  charge,  compelled  him 
to  adopt  it.  He  believed  upon  the  authority  of  immemorial  precedent,  ^'^.^^ 
had  the  power  to  punish  what  he  thus  considered  a  gross  attack  upon  the  dig- 
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nity  and  auth'ority  of  the  court  ;  a  power  dot  founded  on  precedent  alone,  but 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  and  liberties  of  the  people,  which  are  always 
best  secured  by  a  firm  and  independent  administration  of  justice  : — a  power  in- 
herent in  all  courts  of  judicature,  essential  to  their  very  existence,  and  which, 
though  often  exerted,  and  sometimes  questioned,  has  beeli  left  untouched  in 
every  political  struggle,  and  unfettered  in  every  constitution  that  has  been 
established  in  our  country  : — a  power  that  in  due  time  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
show,  not  alone  by  English  decisions,  nor  even  as  to  them,  upon  the  arbitrary 
principles  of  monarchical  government,  but  by  a  long  and  unbroken  series  of 
American  decisions,  by  the  opinions  of  the  purest  patriots  and  soundest  law- 
yers that  have  adorned  and  enlightened  our  courts,  has  been  maintained  and 
vindicated  upon  every  occasion  that  demanded  its  exercise. 

This  power,  Mr.  President,  thus  claimed  and  exerted  by  State  judicatures, 
helongs  no  less  rightfully  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  ; — ^not  by  the  pro- 
visions of  any  statute, — not  by  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  but  by  those 
of  that  universal  law,  by  which  in  the  very  institution  of  courts  of  justice,  every- 
where, a  power  to  preserve  their  authority, — to  protect  themselves  from  insult, — 
in  a  word,  a  power  to  promote  the  ends  and  objects  of  their  creation,  is  neces- 
sarily implied.  We  shall  show  repeated  recognitions  of  this  principle  in  the 
highest  court  of  our  country,  and  a  frequent  exerciseof  their  power,  both  in  the 
Circuit  and  District  Courts,  in  cases  of  much  more  questionable  contempts, 
than  that  which  is  the  subject  of  your  present  consideration.  We  say  therefore, 
sir,  that  conscientiously  believing  the  design  and  effect  of  the  publication  to  be 
such  as  Phave  represented  it ; — ^that  confirmed  in  this  belief,  by  the  peremp- 
tory refusal  of  Mr.  Lawless  to  disavow  the  intention  with  which  the  proceeding 
charged  him,  and  that  looking  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  court  with  refer- 
ence to  this  very  important  portion  of  its  jurisdiction,  the  respondent  was  war- 
ranted, by  the  law  of  the  land,  and  by  every  consideration  of  duty,  in  treating 
the  publication  as  a  contempt,  and  punishing  its  author. 

But  were  it  not  so,  is  it  possible  for  any  candid  and  unprejudiced  man  to  im- 
pute to  the  respondent  the  personal  malicious  intention,  which  is  charged  in 
the  article  of  impeachment,  and  which  must  be  believed  before  he  can  be  con- 
victed ?  What  motive  can  ingenuity  itself  assign  for  the  imputed  intention  to 
injure  and  oppress  Luke  Edward  Lawless  ?  He  has  told  you  that  there  was 
no  previous  misunderstanding  between  the  respondent  and  himself,  but  that  the 
relations  subsisting  between  them,  though  not  intimate  were  perfectly  amicable. 
May  such  intention  be  presumed?  are  the  respondent's  natural  temper  and  ju- 
dicial deportment,  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  ?  However  fancy  may  have  been  in- 
dulged, we  shall  show  that  as  a  judge,  he  is  uniformly  indulgent,  patient,  respect- 
ful and  enduring;  in  his  private  character,  mild,  conciliating  and  equable. 

Is  such  intention  to  be  inferred  from  the  transaction  itself.'  We  shall  exhibit 
his  conduct  'throughout  the  whole  proceeding,  not  as  it  has  been  exhibited  to 
you,  through  the  discolored  medium  of  passion  and  resentment, — ^by  witnesses 
confessedly  hostile  in  their  feelings,  or  who  were  present  only  at  intervals, — but 
as  seen  by  calm,  attentive,  intelligent  and  disinterested  observers,  who  will 
testify  that  his  manner  was  not  more  vehement  than  it  always  is,  when  his  mind 
is  deeply  exercised  ; — ^that  he  expressed  nothing  more  than  the  indignation 
which  every  judge  ought  to  feel  when  he  sees  the  majesty  of  the  laws  contemned 
and  defied; — and  that  the  language  which  he  osed  was  justly  descriptive  of  the 
offence,  and  not  a  jut  harsher  than  that  of  the  mildest  and  wisest  of  the  great 
examples  which  he  followed. 

We  shall  show,  Mr.  President,  that  in  punishing  this  contempt,  instead  of 
being  prompted  by  personal  motives,  he  looked  beyond  Mr.  Lawless,  to  the  host 
of  claimants  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  And  that  you  may  the  better  com- 
prehend the  peculiar  situation  of  the  court  with  respect  to  them,  we  shall  feel 
ourselves  obliged  to  open  a  source  of  evidence,  that  we  trust  may  lead  to  dis- 
coveries of  some  importance  to  this  government.     I  have  already  spoken  of  the 
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warning  given  by  Congress  to  the  delegated  agents  of  the  government,  of  the 
apprehended  existence  of  fraudulent  claims.  That  in  the  mass  of  these  claims, 
a  large  proportion  were  unquestionably  founded  upon  bona  fide  concessions  of 
Spanish  Lieutenant  Governors,  is  undoubtedly  certain.  Their  authority  to  grant 
them  is  another  question.  But  that  many  of  them, — claims  to  an  enormous 
amount, — were,  in  the  language  of  Congress,  antedated  and  fraudulent,  is  no 
longer  the  subject  of  suspicion  or  conjecture.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  by  which  Louisiana  was  retroceded  by  Spain  to 
France  was  in  1800,  but  that  Spain  continued  in  possession  of  the  country,  that 
treaty  remaining  secret,  up  to  the  time  of  its  delivery  to  the  United  States. 

^  It  is  shown  by  one  of  the  documents  accompanying  the  answer,  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1802,  the  intendant  Morales  addressed  a  letter  to  Delassus  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Louisana,  apprizing  him  that  the  tribunal  for  granting  lands 
in  the  province  was  closed,  and  commanding  him  to  issue  no  more  concessions 

^ill  further  orders.  This  instruction  was  never  aflerwards  countermanded.  It 
will  be  shown  that  Delassus  regarded  this  order  as  suspending  his  power  to 
issue  concessions,  and  as  suspending  in  like  manner  all  surveys,  which  were, 
according  to  the  practice,  a  part  of  the  evidence  that  the  applicant  was  obliged 
to  present  to  the. intendant,  when  he  asked  for  his  grant.  It  will  be  shown  that 
on  the  18th  of  May,  1803,  Delassus  communicated  this  order  of  the  intendant 
to  Soulard,  the  surveyor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  that  there  was  an  actual  sus- 
pension of  surveys  up  to  October  or  November,  1803.  As  soon  however  as  the 
treaty  of  cession  was  known  at  St.  Louis,  it  will  be  proved,  that  the  surveys 

•  recommenced,  and  were  prosecuted  with  incredible  rapidity.  In  the  short  space 
of  four  months,  that  is  to  say  from  November,  1803,  to  March,  1804,  when  the 
possession  of  the  country  was  actusdly  delivered  to  the  United  States,  the  sur- 
veys alleged  to  have  been  made,  fall  little  short  of  the  quantity  surveyed  in  the 
eight  preceding  years; — ^the  difference  being  between  366-949  and  350-683 
acres.  We  shall  should  that  concessions  to  an  immense  am::rjnt  were  actually 
granted^by  Delassus  not  only  after  the  suspension  of  his  authority  by  the  order  of 
the  intendant,  but  aflerhe  was  apprized  of  the  treaty,  and  down  to  the  very 
period  of  delivering  possession  of  the  country;  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  conceal- 
ingthese  frauds  the  concessions  were  antedated. 

We  shall  show  that  while  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, there  was  not  a  single  grant  exceeding  a  league  square,  nor  a  single 
concession  for  public  services,  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  grants  during  that 
period,  excluding  those  under  300  arpents,  did  not  much  exceed  50,000  arpents, 
those  made  in  the  last  few  years  of  that  government  amounted  to  millions  of 
acres; — that  there  were  two  grants  alone  to  a  single  individual  for  1,048,000  ar- 
pents, and  many  to  a  very  large  amount  for  pretended  public  services.  But  I 
forbear  at  this  time  to  specify  the  particular  cases  of  fraud,  which  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  offer  in  evidence,  in  order  to  show  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  court, 
and  the  necessity  of  guarding  its  authority  more  watchfully,  than  under  ordina- 
ry circumstances  might  have  been  necessary. 

I  have  therefore  very  briefly  stated  the  grounds  of  the  defence,  and  the  evi- 
dence by  which  it  will  be  sustained.  Deeming  it  proper  to  reserve  9II  argument, 
until  that  evidence  is  heard,  I  shall  now  proceed,  with  the  permission  of  the 
court,  to  call  and  examine  the  witnesses. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Meredith,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  fifteenth  rule  waa 
administered  to 

ROBERT  WASH. 

[Mr.  Meredith  here  stated  to  the  court,  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  counsel 
for  the  defence,  in  examining  the  witnesses,  would  be  governed  by  a  desire, 
first,  to  present  to  the  court  an  unbroken  view  of  the  immediate  proceedings  on 
the  rules  for  an  attachment  on  which  the  impeachment  was  founded.  They 
should,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  examine  all  their  witnesses  with  a  view  to 
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that  object,  saving  to  themselyes  the  privilege  of  calling  the  witnesses  again,  and 
examining  them  in  relation  to  other  matters.] 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  proceedings  on  an  attachment  against  Mr.  Law- 
less for  a  contempt  ?  and  if  you  were,  state  what  took  place  as  particularly  as 
you  can? 

A.  From  the  length  of  the  proceedings  themselves,  as  well  as  from  the  length 
of  time  which  has  elapsbd  since  they  took  place,  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
present  a  minute  and  connected  relation  of  all  that  happened  :  but  I  will  endea- 
vor to  state  what  is  my  recollection  of  the  principal  facts.  I  was  present,  I 
think,  during  the  whole  transaction.  As  I  was  passing  along  the  street  in  the 
morning,  having  no  knowledge  of  anything  particular  that  was  about  to  take 
place  in  tlie  District  Court,  I  was  told,  by  some  one  who  met  me,  that  Judge 
Feck  was  about  to  "  haul  Mr.  Foreman  over  the  coals  ; ''  on  hearing  which 
I  concluded  that  the  proceeding  must  refer  to  a  publication  which  had  appeared 
in  Mr.  Foreman's  paper  under  the  signature  of  ^*  A  Citizen."  I  accordingly 
entered  the  court  room,  and  found  Mr.  Lawless  just  commencing  his  argument. 
Ih  the  course  of  it  he  took  several  positions,  which  he  argued  at  length.  He 
contended  that  the  article  signed  ''  A  Citizen  "  presented  no  misrepresentation 
of  the  Opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Feck  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs,  but  a 
true  analysis  or  condensation  of  the  Opinion  :  that  the  publication  was  not  in  its 
terms  or  character  contemptuous,  or  libellous  ; — and  that,  if  it  were,  it  was  pun- 
ishable only  by  indictment.  These  are  the  only  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Lawless 
which  I  remember.  The  argument  upon  them  was  of  great  length,  and  extend- 
ed through  the  greater  part  of  two  days.  In  the  range  which  he  took  he  em- 
braced almost  everything  as  it  seemed  to  me  either  immediately  or  remotely  con- 
nected with  the  subject.  As  he  was  proceeding  to  show  that  the  article  did 
not  misrepresent  the  Opinion,  he  took  up  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  and  referred 
rather  to  it,  than  to  the  article  signed  ''  A  Citizen."  He  read  a  paragraph  in 
the  Opinion,  and  then  compared  it  with  the  part  of  the  article,  referring  to  the 
sections  of  the  latter,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  stood,  but  only  according  to 
that  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  Opinion  to  which  they  referred  ;  by  which  process 
it  happened  that  some  portions  of  the  article  were  omitted.  His  attention  was 
drawn  to  these  by  the  Judge.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Lawless  seemed  to  me  to 
invite  and  give  rise  to  a  sort  of  colloquy  between  himself  and  the  Judge,  the 
one  stating  the  part  to  which  he  referred,  and  the  other  pointing  out  some 
other  part,  which  repelled  his  argument.  Mr.  Lawless  would  first  read  a  para- 
graph in  the  Opinion,  and  would  then  add  expressions  like  these:'  ^<  this  is  what 
the  Judge  said  ;  now  here  /  $ay  so  and  so  : "  inadvertently  betraying  himself 
to  be  the  author  of  the  piece,  in  so  plain  a  manner,  that  no  person  who  heard 
him  could  entertain  the  least  doubt  of  it ;  inasmuch  that  it  frequently  excited  a 
smile  amongst  those  who  were  present ;  and  I  saw  the  Judge  himself  smile 
more  than  once  while  Mr.  Lawless  seemed  struggling  to  separate  the  character 
of  the  advocate  from  that  of  Mr.  Lawless  as  author  of  the  piece  signed  **  A 
Citizen."  He  would  say,  '^  this  clearly  maintains  what  I  say,"  when  comparing 
the  Opinion  with  the  article.  I  thought  that  he  was  much  embarrassed,  by  an 
effort  to  keep  the  two  characters  distinct,  in  which  he  had  inadvertentl/  pre- 
sented himself.  This  was  apparent  throughout  the  whole  examination  of  the 
piece.  The  Judge  frequently  adverted  to  passages  in  the  article  which  Mr. 
Lawless  had  passed  over,  and  would  use  expressions  of  this  kind— ^'  in  this  you 
are  mistaken; " — '^  this  has  no  authority;  " — "  this  not  only  does  not  present  the 
Opinion  of  the  Court,  but  is  against  that  Opinion,— directly  in  the  face  of  it; " 
— ''  it  is  not  true;  " — '<  it  is  false."  I  cannot  relate  the  points  in  which  the 
Judge  and«Mr.  Lawless  were  at  issue,  as  the  discussion  was  protracted  and  ve- 
ry tedious.  Mr.  Lawless  went  into  other  points  of  argument,  and  endeavored 
to  show  that  the  article  was  respectful  in  its  terms,  that  it  was  not  libellous,  and 
implied  no  contempt  of  court ;  and  that,  if  it  were  a  contempt,  the  court  had  no 
jurisdiction  which  would  enable  it  to  punish  in  the  summary  way  now  threat- 
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ened.  The  argument,  as  I  have  stated,  was  extended  through  several  days. 
Much  of  what  1  should  termdedamation,  was  indulged  in  ;  not  so  much,  how- 
ever, by  Mr.  Lawless,  as  by  the  gentlemen  who  acted  as  his  counsel.-  Mr. 
Lawless  himself  was  more  embarrassed  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed  :  he 
argued  with  less  spirit,  and  in  a  manner  less  warm  and  impassioned  than  I  ever 
observed  on  any  previous  occasion. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.     Who  was  it  that  concluded  the  argument  on  the  rule 
against  the  printer? 

j1,  Capt.   Geyer. — ^During  the  continuance  of  these  proceedings,  the  court 
adjourned  to  a  different  place  from  that  in  which  it  sat  when  the  argument  com- 
menced.    I  attended,  steadily,  throughout  the  whole.     I  think  it  was  on  the 
second  day,  the  court  adjourned  to  a  private  dwelling,  occupied  by  Mr.  Penrose. 
The  argument  commenced  in  a  large  building  known  as  the  baptist  church,  in 
which  the  courts  usually  held  their  meetings  during  the  summer.     Mr.  Lawless 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Geyer. — But  the  transaction  occupied  so  much  time,  that 
there  is  some  confusion  in  my  mind,  as  to  that  point.     If  I  had  been  asked  the 
question,  as  isolated,  and  unconnected  with  other  recollections,  whether  Mr. 
Greyer  argued  the  case  in  the  baptist  church,  I  should  have  said  that  he  did  ; 
but  when  I  recollect  that  Mr.  Lawless  argued  both  in  the  church  and  at  Mr. 
Penrose's,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  Mr.  Geyer  should  have  engaged 
in  the  argument  at  the  church,  as  I  recollect  no  interlude  in  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Lawless.     Mr.  Geyer  spoke  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  ins|isting 
very  much  on  the  same  points  as  Mr.  Lawless,  but  adding  also  others,  on  which 
he  dwelt  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness,  viz.  the  liberty  of  the  press, — the 
liberty  of  speech, — ^the  trial  by  jury, — the  rights  of  a  citizen, — the  genius  of  our 
government, — ^the  constitution  of  Missouri,  particularly  the  bill  of  rights,  all 
which  be  insisted  would  be  violated,  if  the  court  should  proceed  to  inflict  the     < 
summary  punishment  threatened  by  the  rule.     He  argued  to  show  that  the  court 
had  jurisdiction  only  of  contempt  committed  in  relation  to  a  cause  pending  ;  and 
that  Mr.  Lawless  could  only  be  punished  as  any  other  private  citizen  would  be 
punished  for  the  same  offence.     These  points  were  dwelt  on  particiHarly  by 
Mr.  Geyer,  and  with  more  warmth  than  by  Mr.  Lawless.     Throughout  the 
whole  of  these  proceedings  the  printer  was  present  in  court.     He  seemed  to  be 
very  restless,  and  it  was  stated  by  persons  about  the  court  that  he  was  anxious 
to  surrender  the  author.     On  the  third  day  he  gave  up  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  piece,  and  purged  himself  by  disclaiming  on  oath  all  intentioil  of 
committing  a  contempt.     The  rule  then  went  immediately  against  Mr  Lawless, 
and  I  remained  in  court  till  it  was  returned.    When  he  came  into  court,  beseemed 
much  excited,  and  asked  the  indulgence  of  the  court  for  a  postponement ;  al- 
leging that  he  was  engaged  as  counsel  in  a  cause  then  proceeding  in  the  Circuit 
Court.     As  he  was  going  on  to  urge  this  request,  the  court  stopped  him,  and 
remarked  that  it  would  grant  the  indulgence  asked  for  ]  and  it  accordingly  ad- 
journed till  the  evening.     In  the  evening  Mr.  Lawless  appeared,  accompanied 
by  two  or  three  gentlemen  as  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Magenis  commenced  the  argument,  taking  some  of  the  same  grounds 
that  had  been  occupied  by  Mr.  Geyer  on  the  rule  against  the  printer,  and  ar- 
guing with  as  much  force  as  he  could.  He  presented  no  new  view  of  the  subject, 
as  it  seemed  tp  me,  but  reiterated  the  arguments  employed  by  Mr.  Geyer.  A& 
ter  he  had  closed,  Mr.  Geyer  argued  the  cause,  again,  at  considerable  length, 
observing  that  he  now  felt  better  prepared  than  on  the  last  occasion.  He  went 
more  at  large  into  the  subject,  and  proceeded  in  a  more  logical  manner,  stating 
the  points  he  intended  to  make,  and  arguing  them  with  much  force  and  warmth. 
Mr.  Strother  then  rose  ;  but,  after  making  a  few  remarks,  he  was  touched  by 
some  one,  (Mr.  Lawless,  I  think,  or  else  Mr.  Geyer  ;  but  I  rather  thmk  Mr. 
Lawless,)  upon  which  he  leaned  down  his  head,  and  after  whispering  together  a 
short  time.  Col.  Strother  pitched  the  book  out  of  his  hand,  and  observed  to  the 
court  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say.    This  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day. 
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or  rather  later.  The  Judge  delivered  his  Opinion  at  very  great  length  indeed.  He 
commenced  by  stating  ^hat  he  considered  to  be  the  settled  law  in  relation  to  con- 
tempts. He  referred  to  authorities,  and  dwelt  upon  the  reason  of  the  law,  as  well 
as  the  law  itself;  proceeding  to  show  that  an  individual  was  as  much  liable  to  pan- 
ishment  for  a  consequential  contempt,  as  for  a  contempt  committed  in  the 
presence  of  the  court.  He  then  went  on  to  show,  from  the  tendency  of  the  pub- 
lication in  question,  that  it  amounted  to  a  consequential  contempt ;  being  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  the*Opinion  of  the  Court,  and  calculated  to  destroy 
all  confidence  in  its  integrity  and  intelligence.  Previous  to  this  point  of  his  ar« 
gument,  the  Judge  had  worn  goggles,  in  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  his 
eyes  ;  but  he  now  pulled  them  off,  and  bound  up  his  eyes  ;  requesting  Mr. 
Bates,  the  District  Attorney,  to  read  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  paragraph 
by  paragraph.  As  each  paragraph  was  read,  the  Judge'proceeded  to  deliver  his 
comments  upon  it  ;  showing  it,  according  to  his  view,  to  be  a  total  perversion 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Opinion.  This  process 
consumed  from  an  hour  to  two  hours.  He  then  took  up  what  he  considered 
and  treated  as  the  popular  arguments  of  Mr.  Lawless'  counsel,  and  endeavor- 
ed to  show  that  each  point  assumed  was,  in  fact,  an  argument  in  his  own  fa- 
vor ;  that  so  far  from  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  being  assailed,  by  punishing  a 
contempt  of  court,  if  the  judiciary  of  the  country  was  ever  broken  down,  there 
would  soon  be  no  liberty  lefl  to  contend  ^bout.  The  Judge  took  great  pains, 
and  went  over  the  whole  ground.  The  delivery  of  his  Opinion  being  conclud- 
ed, the  rule  was  made  peremptory,  and  Mr.  Lawless  was  sent  for.  It  was  then 
nearly  dark  : — the  sun  could  not  have  been  down,  but  it  was  dusky  in  the 
chamber  where  the  court  was  held.  When  Mr.  Lawless  entered,  he  was  told  by 
the  Judge,  with  a  good  deal  of  formality,  as  it  appeared  to  me,  that  he  had  a 
right  to  have  interrogatories  propounded  to  him,  by  his  answers  to  which  he 
might  purge  himself  of  the  contempts  ;  and  he  was  told  that  the  interrogatories 
would  be  submitted  to  him,  not  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  contempt,  but  to 
enable  him  to  free  himself  from  the  charge.  He  was  then  asked  whether  he 
would  answer  interrogatories  if  they  were  propounded  to  him?  He  answered 
promptly,  that  he  should  not.  He  spoke  with  much  warmth,  and  earnestness, 
and  in  a  manner  which  I  deemed  contemptuous  to  the  court. 

{Bjf  the  Manager$.     Please  to  give  us  your  facts  only.] 

I  had  not  intended  to  volunteer  an  opinion. 

[^By  Mr,  Spencer.     Give  the  words  employed,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect.] 

Mr.  Lawless  said  that  the  court  need  not  propound  any  interrogatories,  for 
he  would  not  answer  them,  if  they  were  propounded.  Mr.  Lawless  was  a  great 
deal  agitated,  and  read  a  paper  to  the  court,  which  he  desired  might  be  entered 
upon  the  record.  I  cannot  say  whether  he  called  it  a  bill  of  exceptions,  or 
what  name  he  gave  it.  The  Judge  answered,  that  it  could  not  be  put  on  the 
record,  and  that  if  it  were,  it  would  answer  no  purpose ;  or  somethmg  of  that 
kind.  On  which  Mr.  Lawless  remarked  that  it  was  ofSio  great  consequence, — and 
then  threw  the  paper  down,  and  seated  himself.  Mr.  Magenis  then  took  up  the 
paper,  and  asked  the  Judge  whether,  if  it  should  be  signed  by  the  bystanders, 
he  would  permit  it  to  go  on  the  record  ?  The  Judge  appeared  to  me  to  hesitate, 
and  seemed  for  some  time  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  the  application,  and  then  re- 
plied that  it  would  answer  no  purpose,  and  could  not  go  on  the  record  in  that 
shape  either.  An  order  of  commitment  was  then  given  to  the  deputy  marshal, 
who  took  Mr.  Lawless  to  jail.     I  know  nothing  further  of  the  transaction. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Do  you  recollect  what  was  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Strother,  when  he  was  interrupted  in  the  manner  you  have  described? 

A.  Not  with  any  precision.  He  seemed  to  be  conceding  the  fact  of  misrep- 
resentation, and  preparing  to  offer  an  apology. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  long  you  have  been  acquainted  with  Judge  Peck? 
A.  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted  Mrith  him  for  twelve  years. 

Q.  Have  you  often  seen  him  on  the  bench  ? — Ji.  Frequently. 
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Q.  What  18  his  usual  judicial  manner  ? 

A,  I  have  ever  considered  him  a  very  mild  and  patient  Judge—- particularly 
patii^nt.  He  pays  the  greatest  attention  to  the  arguments  of  counsel,  however 
protracted,  and  exhibits  the  most  enduring  patience  on  the  bench. 

Q.  What  is  his  usual  manner,  in  the  delivery  of  his  opinions  ?     • 

A.  It  is  very  mild,  and  unimpassioned,  except  when  he  is  very  much  interest- 
ed : — ^whenever  his  mind  becomes  much  engrossed,  whether  on  the  bench,  or 
off  of  it,  his  manner  becomes  earnest,  and  impassioned  : — his  ordinary  manner 
18  rather  phlegmatic. 

Q.  When  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless, 
did  you  see  any  difference  in  his  manner  from  what  it  usually  is,  when  his  mind 
ifl  much  engrossed  ? 

A,  I  observed  nothing  more  than  what  I  considered  perfecOy  natural  under 
the  circumstances.     I  have  oflen  seen  him  as  much  excited. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  his  manner  which  betokened  passion  or  rage  ? 

•^.  I  saw  nothing  of  that  kind  :  his  manner  was  impassioned,  but  only  because 
his  mind  was  filled  with  the  subject.  His  earnestness  of  manner  was  only  thai 
whi<Sh  seemed  to  grow  out  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  on  which  he  was  speaking. 

Q.  What  is  his  temper  when  off  the  bench,  as  a  man? 

A,  It  is  particularly  amiable.  I  know  few  men  who  have  the  reputation  of 
being  more  so,  either  off  the  bench  or  on  it. 

Q.  Did  you  observe,  while  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  Opinion,  that  he 
used  much  gesticulation  ? 

J3l.  A  great  deal  of  it. — He  was  frequently  very  earnest  ;^-oflen  gesticula- 
ting with  his  lefl  hand  ;  which  is  his  manner  when  his  mind  is  much  engaged. 

Q.  Is  this  the  case  in  private  conversation  ? 

A,  Always,  when  he  is  much  excited.  I  have  observed  him  at  debating  so- 
cieties, ^at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench.  Whenever  his  mind  is  much  filled  with  a 
irobject,  he  employs  his  left  hand. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Wtrt.     The  earnestness  he  now  showed  was  of  the  same  kind? 

A.  Precisely  so. 

Q.  Bv  Mr,  Meredith,  You  did  not  perceive  any  marks  of  passion  in  his 
manner  r    . 

A.  I  was  not  struck  with  any.  But  my  partiality  and  friendship  for  Judge 
Peck,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  Judge,  may,  perhaps,  have  blinded  me. 

SI.  In  analyzing  the  publication,  did  he  speak  of  its  character? 
.  Frequently. 

Q.  In  what  terms? 

A.  In  strong  terms.  He  used  the  words  ^^  false  "  and  ^'  malicious."  He 
frequently  used  expressions  of  this  kind  : — *^  That  is  wholly  unfounded  :" 
**  This  is  clearly  false,  and  without  foundation,  except  in  the  malice  of  the 
writer." 

Q.  Did  he  address  Mr.  Lawless  by  name,  or  by  gestures? 
^  tA.  He  did  not  address  him  by  name ;  and  his  gestures  were  directed  to  a 
different  part  of  the  room  firom  that  in  which  Mr.  Lawless  sat.     Remarks  like 
those  I  have  described  occurred  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  analysis  of 
the  publication. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wirt,  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  a  judse,  and  are  acquainted  with 
the  terms  which,  in  the  books,  are  settled  bb  being  libellous  :--did  he  use  these 
terms,  or  any  beyond  them? 

[This  question  was  objected  to  by  the  managers,  as  a  leading  question. 
The  proper  mquiry  would  be  *'  what  terms  did  the  Judge  employ? "  After  an 
explanation,  it  was  agreed  that  the  question  should  be  put  in  the  latter  form.] 

Q.  What  terms  did  the  Judge  employ  ? 

JS.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  employed  any  unusual  terms.  He  described 
the  publication  as  a  malicious  attempt  to  bring  the  court  into  contempt.  He 
employed  the  words  "  false,"  "  wilful,"  "malicious  misrepresentation." 
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Q.  But  always  applied  them  to  the  publication  ? 

«d.  He  used  them  only  with  reference  to  the  publication,  as  I  understood 

them.  • 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith,     Do  you  recollect  his  making  any  allusion  to  a  custom' 
in  China, — ^d  how  it  was  applied? 

A.  I  remember  the  allusion  well,  and  I  think  I  remember  the  manner  in 
which  it  was. introduced  :  but  as  the  fact  has  been  represented  differently  by 
others,  I  feel  somewhat  shaken  as  to  the  accuracy  of  my  recollection.  Judge 
Peck,  with  a  good  deal  of  parade,  as  I  thought,  spoke  of  this  argument  which 
had  been  employed  by  the  counsel  of  A(r.  Lawless,  viz.  that  the  publication  was 
liarmless,  since  it  would  have  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  public,  who,  having  the 
Opinion  and  the  commentary  both  before  them,  could  look  at  both,  and  see,  for 
themselves,  whether  the  criticism  was  merited,  or  not.  Those  who  compared 
the  tw«  would  see  whether  there  was  any  misrepresentation,  or  not.  In  reply 
to  this  argument,the  Judge  remarked,  that  the  Opinion  was  in  one  paper  and  the 
strictures  in  another ;  that  one  would  be  read  by  one  class  of  readers,  and  the 
other  by  a  different  class  ;  that  one  might  go  into  one  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
the  other  into  a  totally  different  quarter  ;  that  the  two  might  never  be  seen  to- 
gether ;  or  if  they  were,  that  many  persons  would  read  the  one  and  not  the  oth- 
er ;  one  would  travel  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  while  the  other  went  halting 
along,  and  that  if  the  argument  was  a  sound  one,  there  would  be  no  sense  in 
that  law  or  custom  of  China  by  which  a  calumniator  was  doomed  to  have  his 
house  blackened.  -  The  idea  struck  me  at  the  time  as  new. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  of  day  it  was  that  Mr.  Lawless  asked  the 
indulgence  of  the  court  for  a  postponement? 

j1.  I  think  it  was  in  the  forenoon,  on  the  return  of  the  rule. 

Q«  You  say  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  going  on  to  urge  reasons  in  support  of  his 
request,  when  the  court  stopped  him,  by  granting  it  at  once  ? 

jfl.  Yes. 

Q.  He  then  left  the  court  ? 

«j9.  I  think  he  did,  and  that  the  court  adjourned  till  evening. 

Q.  To  what  time  in  the  evening? 

j9.  I  cannot  recollect ;  and  my  persuasion  that  it  was  adjourned  till  evening, 
and  not  till  next  morning,  is  more  an  inference  from  the  extent  of  the  argument 
afterwards,  than  the  effect  of  any  distinct  recollection. 

Q.  Have  you  a  clear  recollection  of  what  passed  in  respect  to  the  interroga- 
tories? Was  the  offer  of  interrogatories  made  by  the  Judge  to  Mr.  Lawless? 
or  did  not  Mr.  Lawless  anticipate  that  offer,  by  declaring  that  if  interrogatories 
were  tendered  he  would  not  answer  them? 

[This  question  was  objected  to  by  the  managers  as  a  leading  question.  The 
witness  had  already  said  that  the  Judge  did  make  the  offer  of  interrogatories.] 

A.  My  recollection  is,  that  the  Judge  informed  Mr.  Lawless  that  he  had  a 
right  to  purge  himself  from  the  contempt,  and  that  the  interrogatories  would  be 
onered  for  that  purpose,  and  not  with  a  view  to  fix  the  contempt.  I  am  certain 
that  no  interrogatories  were  tendered. 

Q.  Was  the  court  room  much  crowded  during  these  proceedings? 
•A.  It  was,  during  the  proceedings  generally. 

Q.  Were  there  many  round  the  court  house  outside? 
w9.  I  cannot  say,  as  I  do  not  think  that  I  left  the  court  room  during  the  argu« 
ment. 

Q.  By  the  Court.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  a  case  in'Missouri,  except  the 
case  of  Luke  £.  Lawless,  where  a  citizen  of  the  State  has  been  fined  and  im- 
prisoned, or  otherwise  punished  in  a  summary  way,  for  publishini^  in  the  news* 
papers,  any  review  or  criticism,  of  the  opinions  of  courts  of  justice^  in  causes 
which  had  been  finally  decided? 

Jt,  I  have  no  direct  information  on  that  subject.  I  know  there  are  cases  to 
which  I  suppose  the  question  refers,  but  I  know  them  only  from  the  record,  fmd 
the  information  of  gentlemen  concerned. 
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Q,  By  Mr.  MeredUh.  Do  you  recollect  an  attachment  being  issued  by  one 
of  the  courts  of  Missouri,  against  Mr.  Lawless^  in  the  case  of  Bellesime  vs,  Mc- 
Coy? 

A.  That  is  one  of  the  causes  which  I  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  ques- 
tion. I  was  not  then  in  court ;  and  what  1  know  about  it  is  only  from  the  rec- 
ordy  and  the  information  of  others. 

Q.  During  the  whole  course  of  the  proceeding  against  the  printer,  was  there 
not  much  excitement  among  the  members  of  the  bar^  particularly  those  engaged 
in  the  argument? 

j9.  Strong  feeling  was  indulged  in,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  was  confined 
to  members  of  the  bar.  Much  interest  was  felt  in  the  proceeding,  and  the  room 
where  the  court  sat  Was  crowded. 

Q.  Was  not  the  argument  of  the  counsel  of  an  impassioned  kind  ? 

A.  It  was  very  impassioned. 

[The  managers  objected  to  this  question,  and  the  counsel  stated  that  it  had 
been  asked  through  inadvertence.] 

Q.  By  Mr,  Wirt,  I  understand  you  that  it  was  in  answer  to  an  argument 
at  the  bar,  that  Judge  Peck  introduced  his  reference  to  the  Chinese  mode  of 
punishing  a  calumniator? 

A,  Such  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  frame  of  the  Judge's  argument  was,  that  *  *  * 

[Here  the  managers  interposed,  and  objected  to  the  form  of  the  question,  and 
insisted  that  the  witness  ought  only  to  be  asked  ^^  what  the  argument  was?" 
This  being  agreed  to,  the  witness  replied  as  foUows  :] 

Q.  What  was  the  Judge's  argument  ? 

A,  The  Judge,  in  answering  the  argument  of  counsel,  that  the  publication 
was  harmless,  since  the  poison  would  carry  its  antidote  with  it,  went  into  a  refu- 
tation, and  said,  that  the  one  publication  might  travel  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  and  the  other  go  halting  along  ;  and  concluded  with  remarking,  that  if 
the  argument  was  a  sound  one,  there  would  be  no  propriety  in  the  law  or  cus- 
tom of  China  which  directed  that  the  house  of  a  calumniator  should  be  black- 
ened.   The  remark  was  introduced  without  any  personal  reference  whatever. 

CrosB-'txamined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Q.  You  stated  thut  when  Mr.  Lawless  was  before  the  court  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen  "  was  not  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
Opinion  of  the  Court,  he  was  interrupted  by  Judge  Peck  ; — ^were  not  these  in- 
terruptions frequent  ? 

A,  They  were  frequent. 

Q.  Instead  of  the  Judge  waiting,  and  hearing  the  argument  of  the  counsel, 
did  he  not  frequently  enter  into  argument  with  Mr.  Lawless,  at  the  bar? 

Jl.  Ton  misapprehend  the  meaning  I  intended  to  convey.     I  said  that  the 

manner  of  Mr.  Lawless  seemed  to  invite  a  colloquy  with  the  Judge.     He  would 

read  a  clause  of  the  Opinion,  and  then  ask.  Is  it  not  clear  that  1  am  justified  in 

'this  specification  of  the  article,  putting  his  argument  into  a  shape  which  8*eemed 

intended  to  call  out  an  answer  from  the  Judge. 

Q.  Tou  say,  then,  that  it^is  your  opinion,  if  a  lawyer  when  arguing  before  a 
court,  puts  a  question  »  *  ** 

[Here  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  interposed. — We  thought  that  the  man- 
agers wanted  no  opinions.] 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  while  Mr.  Lawless  was  going  on,  arguing  from  one 

gart  of  the  publication,  the  Judge  would  stop  him,  and  point  to  other  parts  which 
e  had  omitted  ? 

A.  That  was  the  manner  of  proceeding. 
Q.  And  these  interruptions  were  frequent  ? — A,  Frequent. 
Q.  Did  not  the  Judge  frequently  use  these  expressions^  "  This  is  false; " — 
*^  This  is  a  misrepresentation? " 
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A,  These  words  were  used,  but  I  cannot  say  how  they  were  made  to  apply. 
The  Judge  would  say,  '^  you  have  no  warrant  for  this ; "  '^  that  is  a  clear  mis- 
representation; "  '^  this  has  nothing  to  stand  upon;  "  ^'  instead  of  representing 
the  Opinion,  it  is  directly  against  the  Opinion." 

Q.  And  this,  while  Mr.  Lawless  was  proceeding  with  his  argument  ? 

A,  It  was  as  I  have  already  represented.  I  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Lawless 
was  ever  interrupted  in  the  course  of  a  sentence.  It  was  rather  a  sort  of  side-bar 
argument. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  embarrassed  by  endeavoring  to  sustain 
the  character  of  counsel,  as  distinct  from  that  of  author.  Did  not  Mr. 
Lawless  make  it  a  distinct  point  of  his  argument  that  the  publication  was  re- 
spectful in  its  character,  and  implied  no  contempt? 

A,  I  so  understood  him.  He  argued  to  show  that  it  was  neither  contempta- 
ous,  nor  libellous. 

Q.  How  long  was  the  Judge  occupied  in  delivering  his  Opinion,  after  the 
argument  was  closed,  in  the  case  of  the  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless? 

Jl,  I  should  say  from  two  to  three  hours.  It  was  very  long.  He  delivered 
no  opinion  on  the  argument  of  the  rule  against  the  printer. 

Q.  By  the  Court.  You  said  the  manner  of  Mr.  lawless,  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  attachment,  was  contemptwnu:  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was 
then  guilty  of  a  legal  contempt  ?  And  if  so,  state  particularly  in  what  that  con- 
tempt consisted? 

A,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  did,  at  that  moment,  what  would  subject 
him,  of  itself,  to  punishment  for  a  contempt ;  but  his  manner  was  warm,  and  he 
spoke  with  a  tone  and  a  countenance  which  showed  much  passion. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer.     Repeat  his  words. 

A,  He  said  that  he  should  not  answer  interrogatories  if  they  were  propounded. 
They  need  not  be  propounded,  for  he  would  not  answer  them. 

Q.  What  was  his  manner,  in  saying  this  ? 

A.  Do  you  wish  me  to  imitate  his  manner? 

Q.  Yes.     Show  the  manner  in  which  he  spoke. 

A.  1  do  not  know  that  t  could  represent  it,  even  were  it  respectful  to  the  court 
to  do  so.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  man  in  a  passion,  and  each  one  can  judge 
for  himself  what  that  would  be. 

Q.  By  the  Court.  Did  Mr.  Lawless  complain  of  interruptions  by  the  bench, 
while  arguing  against  the  rule  on  Foreman? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  complaint. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  not  the  Judge  repeatedly  make  use  of  the  terms 
^^ibellous,"  '^malicious,"  ^^ false,"  ^'calumnious,"  and  '^ misrepresentation?" 

A.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  those  terms  were  used.  I  cannot  say  whether  all  of 
them  were  repeated  more  than  once.    I  think  some  of  them,  very  probably,  were. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lawless,  while  the  Judge  was  delivering 
his  Opinion? 

A.  it  was  altogether  respectful,  as  far  as  I  saw:  but  he  remained  only  a  short 
time  in  court.  While  he  remained  there,  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  him,  one 
way  or  other.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  much  moved,  though  I  thought  I  saw 
an  expression  of  interest  in  his  face. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  one  word  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Wlien  Mr.  Lawless  said  that  he  would  not  answer  mterrogatories,  had  not 
the  Judge  just  finished  the  delivery  of  his  Opinion? 

A.  He  Jiad  completed  the  delivery  of  his  Opinion,  and  Mr.  Lawless  had  been 
sent  for  into  court. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Judge  tell  him  that  '^  he  might,  if  he  pleased,  now  swear  that 
he  had  had  none  of  the  intentions  which  had  been  attributed  to  him?  " 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  expressions  of  that  kind.  Interrogatories 
were  distinctly  offered,  but  what  was  to  be  their  terms  or  tenor  was  not  stated. 

Q.  Yoii^have  said  that  you  were  induced,  by  what  you  have  heard  here,  to 
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doubt  the  accuracy  of  your  recollection,  as  to  the  application  made  by  Judge 
Peck  of  the  Chinese  custom.     What  have  you  heard  here? 

A.  I  have  heard  men  of  great  integrity  and  respectability,  say,  that  they  un- 
derstood the  Judge  as  having  used  that  illustration  with  a  personal  application 
to  Mr  Lawless.  And  they  are  men  who,  I  am  sure,  would  not  knowingly  state 
anything  that  is  untrue. 

Q.  Could  you  perceive  how  this  reference  to  the  Chinese  custom  tended  to 
illustrate  the  Opinion? 

A.  It  seemed  to  me  rather  a  flourish.  I  spoke  of  it  at  the  time  as  being,  in 
my  judgment,  somewhat  forced.  It  has  been  always  so  remarked  on,  as  far  as 
I  have  mentioned  it.     I  saw  no  direct  application  that  it  had  to  the  Opinion. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storrs,  How  long  had  Mr.  Lawless  proceeded  in  his  argument 
before  the  court,  till  he  betrayed  himself  as  the  author  of  the  publication? 

A.  Not  far.     He  soon  uncovered  himself. 

Q.  The  Judge  you  say  smiled  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  after  this,  that  the  Judge  said  '<  This  is  false  "  ? 

A.  Clearly.     It  was  early  in  the  cause  that  he  betrayed  himself  as- the  author. 

Q.  Was  the  use  of  the  terms  you  have  mentioned  after  the  Judge  had  smiled 
in  the  manner  you  described? 

A.  Yes,  Sir,  certainly. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Lawless  used  some  declamation. 
Can  you  inform  the  court  what  it  was? 

A,  I  have  endeavored  already  to  state  the  topics. 

Q.  Which  part  of  their  argument  is  it  that  you  refer  to? 

A.  That  in  which  they  dwelt  on  the  liberty  of  the  press,,  the  liberty  of  speech, 
the  trial  by  jury,  the  general  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  the  constitutional  guaran- 
ties :  all  these  were  invoked  and  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  sreat  warmth. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  manner  of  the  counsel  was  impassioned.  Do  you  mean 
to  say  they  were  in  a  passion  ? 

A.  Not  at  all,  but  that  they  were  much  warmed  and  animated  by  the  subject. 

Q.  Yes,  and  sincere,     l^hey  appeared  to  be  sincere  did  they  not  ? 

A,  1  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  rudeness  shown  to  the  court  by  the  persons  in  the  room? 

A.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  improper  words  among  the  bystanders? 

A.  Not  a  syllable  within  the  court. 

Q.  Any  on  the  part  of  the  bar? — A.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  What,  then,  was  the  excitement  of  which  you  speak  ? 

A,  That  which  grows  out  of  the  discussion  of  an  interesting  subject ;  when 
the  people  press  round,  with  eagerness,  to  hear  what  is  said  by  the  lawyers  and 
the  judge. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  excitement  than  this? — A.  None  other. 

Q.  What  books  did  the  Judge  cite  in  the  course  of  his  Opinion? 

A.  Several.  I  do  not  distinctly  remember  them  all.  I  remember  he  cited 
Blackstone,  and  Johnson,  and  Dallas. 

Q.  Did  he  send  for  any  books  into  court? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  examine  any  books  in  the  court? — A,  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Were  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  there?— il.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  he  referred  only  to  the  books,  or  did  he  cite  particular 
passages  ? 

A.  1  think  he  named  passages  and  pages. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  manner  and  gesture  of  the  Judge,  when  on  the 
bench,  as  impassioned^ as  on  this  occasion? 

A,  I  think  not,  on  the  bench. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  spoke  of  the  malice  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  ? 

26 
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A.  The  terms  ^^  false,"  ^'  malicious/'  '^  misrepresentation,"  were  used  in  re^ 
erence  to  the  publication. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  Judge,  on  one  occasion,  made  use  of  this  expression —      I 
<^  This  has  no  foundation  but  in  the  malice  of  the  writer."  ' 

A.  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  saj  that  the  Judge,  with  '^  some  parade,"  noticed  certain  arguments 
of  counsel.     What  did  you  mean  by  'Some  parade." 

j1.  That  he  used  more  words  than  were  needed  ;  that  he  travelled  out  of  his 
way  to  collect  what  are  sometimes  termed — ^flowers  of  rhetoric. 

Q.  Did  he  interrupt  Mr.  Lawless  after  something  he  had  said  with  these 
words,  ^'  which  is  false  "  ? 

A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer.  To  whom  did  you  understand  the  terms  you  have  men- 
tioned the  Judge  as  using,  to  apply  ? 

Ji.  I  never  doubted  their  application. 

O.  Were  they  applied  by  the  Judge  to  the  writer,  or  not  ? 

•a.  Thev  had  no  personal  application. 

Q.  Had  not  Mr.  Lawless  been  previously  proved  to  be  the  writer  ? 

A.  He  had  been  given  up  by  Mr.  Foreman  as  such. 

Q.  Were  not  the  terms  then  applied  to  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  writer  of  the  ar- 
ticle ? 

•^.  There  was  nothing  personal  in  the  form  of  the  remarks,  but  all  the  terms 
that  were  used  I  applied  to  the  author,  and  I  was  sure  that  Mr.  Lawless  had 
written  the  article. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Geyer  restricted,  in  any  part  of  his  arguments,  fix>m  touching 
on  certain  points  ? 

^.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  Did  not  the  Judge  say  that  the  question,  whether  the  article  was  libellous 
or  not,  was  not  then  open  to  argument  ? 

A  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  thing. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Lawless  declined  to  answer  interrogatories,  did  you  hear  the 
Judge  remark  that  the  refusal  was  a  new  substantive  contempt  ?  or  that  it  ag- 
gravated the  contempt  already  conmiitted  ? 

j1.  No.   I  do  not  recollect  any  such  remark. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  probable  that  if  the  Judge  had  made  such  a  remark^ 
it  would  have  struck  you  with  force  ? 

A,  Very  probably  ; — but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  expression. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Wirt,  Tou  have  been  ^ked  about  the  Judge's  smiling  at  the 
embarrassment  of  Mr.  Lawless  :  was  that  smile  confined  to  the  Judge  ?  or 
was  it  general  ? 

A  It  pervaded  the  court,  generally. 

Q.  Were  the  topics  of  the  liberty  of  the  press>  the  liberty  of  speech,  the  trial 
by  jury,  &c.  presented  in  the  frame  of  a  regular  argument,  or  were  they  often 
repeated,  and  much  dwelt  upon  ? 

j1.  In  Mr.  Geyer's  last  arsument  they  were  treated  methodically  ;  but  they 
had  been  repeated  by  the  other  counsel  over  and  over  again,  in  every  possible 
aspect,  as  it  seemed  to  me. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Do  you  recollect,  after  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  was 
delivered  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless,  whether  there  was  not  a  recess  of  the 
court  ? 

*A.  I  cannot  state : — it  was  pretty  late  in  the  evening  when  Mr.  Lawless  was 
brought  into  court. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  length  of  the  interval  between  the  conclusion 
of  the  Opinion  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lawless  ? 

•tf.  I  do  not : — but  the  Circuit  and  District  Court  were  near  each  other,  and 
the  interval  could  not  have  been  very  great. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.    Was  there  any  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the 
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curguments  of  counsel,  and  the  delivery  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  ?  or  did  the 
JTudge  proceed  inimediately  ? 

•A,  My  impression  is  that  the  argument  was  concluded  in  the  morning,  and 
that  the  Opinion  was  deliTered  in  the  afternoon.  I  think  there  must  have  been 
a  recess  after  the  argument  was  concluded. 

Q.  Have  you  been  long  in  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  Judge 
Peck? 

J3t.  For  more  than  twelve  years,  in  close  friendship  and  intimacy, 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,  At  the  time  Mr.  Strother  took  his  seat,  as  you  have 
stated,  did  not  the  Judge  immediately  commence  the  delivery  of  his  Opinion  ? 

•^  I  cannot  state  whether  immediately,'  or  not.  It  was  late  in  the  evenins 
when  he  concluded,  and  I  believe  he  commenced  as  soon  as  the  court  opened 
after  the  recess. 

Q.  Tour  impression,  you  say,  is,  that  immediately  after  Col.  Strother  took 
his  seat,  the  court  adjourned  ? 

A.  That  is  not  what  I  said  ;  but  that  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  now  come. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  Opinion,  strictly,  on  the  subject  ?     ^ 

Jl,  None  from  recollection  ; — it  is  rather  inference. 

Q.  Did  you  not  remain  in  court  till  Mr.  Lawless  was  brought  in  ?— ^.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  before  he  appeared  ?  was  it  fifteen  minutes  ? 

A.  It  was  not  long  :— ^it  may  have  been  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  minutes. 

Q,  What  are  the  usual  hours  of  session  in  the  District  Court  ? 

A,  I  cannot  state — our  courts  generally  meet  at  nine,  and  adjourn  from  12 
to  half  past  2  : — they  then  sit^  usually,  till  candlelight. 

Q.  Of  what  court  are  you  a  judge  ?—^.  Of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri. 

Q.  Were  you,  at  that  time  }—A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  judge  of  that  court? 

•A»  Since  the  spring  or  summer  of  1825. 

Q.  By  the  Court,  When  Col.  Lawless  read  the  paper,  which  has  been  call- 
ed a  bill  of  exceptions,  was  it  pronounced  by  the  Judge,  or  supposed  by  you,  to 
be  intended  as  a  new  contempt? 

j9.  I  never  regarded  it  in  that  light,  nor  was  anything  said  by  the  court  that 
I  remember  which  induced  me  to  believe  that  the  court  so  regarded  it. 

[Here  the  cross-examination  closed.]  -» 

The  Court  then  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  va,  James  H.  Peck. 

nursday,  January  6. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 

James  HTpeck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel,  also  attended. 

Mr.  Meredith  stated  that  the  counsel  for  the  defence  had  just  been  informed, 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  who  remained  to  be  examined  was  very  anxious  to  be 
discharged,  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  family .  Out  of  consideration  for  these 
circumstances,  they  were  willing,  so  far  as  respected  the  witness,  to  waive  the 
course  which  they  had  prescribed  to  themselves,  and  to  go  through  with  his  tes- 
iimony  at  this  time, 

John  K.  Walker  vkis  then  called  and  sworn* 

• 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Were  you  present,  during  any  part  of  the  proceedings 
on  the  two  rules  made  on  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr.  Lawless,  for  a  contempt  of  court  i* 

A.  I  was  in  the  court  house,  several  times,  during  the  discussion  on  the  rule 
against  Mr.  Foreman  the  printer:  but  during  only  a  short  space  at  any  one 
time.  I  was  in  the  court  house  three  or  four  times  during  the  proceedmga 
against  Mr.  Lawless,  but  in  that  case  also  it  was  only  dunng  a  short  time  at 
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once.  I  hare  a  very  ifidistinct  recollection  of  what  was  daid.  I  was  in  the 
court  house  or  near  the  door,  while  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  Opinion.  I 
was  two  or  three  times  there,  but  cannot  give  any  connected  relation  of  what 
passed. 

Q.  Are  you  the  Sheriff  of  St.  Louis  County?  and  were  you  so  at  that  time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  jou  been  acquainted,  for  a  considerable  time,  with  Judge  Peck,  as 
a  Judff e  ? 

A,  1  have  known  htm  ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  bench,  and  I  knew  him 
before;  ever  since  the  year  1818.     1  have  frequently  seen  him  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  manner  or  deportment  of  the  Judge,  while 
delivering  his  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless  that  was  different  from  his 
usual  manner? 

A.  The  Judge's  manner  of  arguing,  both  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench,  is  al* 
ways  earnest;  but  I  thought  it  more  so,  then,  than  I  had  ever  observed  before. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  his  manner  that  looked  like  passion? 

[The  form  of  this  question  being  objected  to  by  the  managers,  it  was 'waived; 
and  the  following  question  was  asked:] 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge? 
'  j9.  He  showed  more  excitement  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  him,  when  on 
the  bench.  There  was  one  other  occasion,  on  which  T  saw  him  excited  a  good 
deal,  but  not  so  mueh  as  at  this  time.  I  do  not  recollect  what  was  the  cause, 
but  it  was  when  the  court  sat  in  the  baptist  church;  I  heard  it  remarked,  at  the 
time,  that  the  Judge  seemed  to  be  somewhat  excited. 

Q.  His  usual  manner,  you  say,  is  warm  and  vehement  ? 

A,  I  think  so.  That  was  his  manner  at  the  bar.  I  frequently  heard  him 
while  he  was  at  the  bar. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  to  be  observed,  on  this  occasion,  than  greater 
earnestness? 

[This  was  objected  to  as  a  leading  question,  and  waived.] 

Q.  Were  you  present  while  the  Judge  was  commenting  on  the  article  signed 
"A  Citizen?" 

A,  For  a  very  short  time,  if  at  all,  and  not  more  than  five  minutes  at  any  one 
timov  "^ 

Q.  After  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Lawless  did  you  see  him  in  prison?  and  in 
what  room  was  he  confined? 

A.  I  was  not  in  the  jail  when  Mr.  Lawless  was  brought  there,  but  I  met  Mr. 
Simonds,  who  is  the  deputy  marshal,  and  is  also  my  deputy,  when  he  was  taking 
Mr.  Lawless  to  jail.  I  went  to  the  jail  twenty  minutes  after,  and  found  Mr. 
Lawless  in  my  office,  which  is  kept  in  the  jail:  such,  at  least,  is  my  impression. 
If  I  did  not  find  him  there,  I  immediately  led  him  into  the  office;  but  I  think  I 
found  him  in  the  office,  writing. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  after  you  left  the  court  house? 

A,  A  short  time.  As  I  was  going  to  the  court  house,  I  met  Mr.  Simonds, 
and  I  think  I  returned  to  the  jail  in  about  twenty  minutes. 

Q.  In  what  room  was  Mr.  Lawless  confined  ? 

A.  In  the  room  which  adjoins  my  office. 

Q.  Is  that  room  used  for  the  confinement  of  debtors,  or  of  criminals? 

A.  We  ordinarily  keep  debtors  in  that  room;  but  it  has  sometimes  happened 
that  criminals  have  been  confined  the^.  It  is,  ordinarily,  considered  aa  the 
debtors'  room. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  room  employed  for  the  confinement  of  debtors? 

A,  There  is  no  particular  room  appropriated  by  any  rule  for  that  purpose ; 
but  this  room  is  the  most  comfortable,  and  the  least  safe. 

Q.  What  grade  of  cruninals  are  ever  confined  there? 

A,  Those  convicted  of  small  crimes,  such  as  petit  larceny  :  though  there  was 
one  case,  in  which  a  man  convicted  of  murder  was  confined  there,  for  three  or 
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four  days,  during  the  day-time  ; — at  night  he  was  removed  to  the  cells.  This 
happened  a  short  time  before  Mr.  Lawless  was  committed.  There  are  five 
rooms  in  the  jail,  three  below,  and  two  above  ;  and  of  the  rooms  above,  that 
into  which  Mr.  Lawless  was  put  is  the  least  secure. 

Q.  Were  there  any  criminals  in  the  room  at  the  time  ? 

A,  No.     Nor  had  there  been,  for  some  time  before;   I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Q.  This  room,  then,  and  the  other  above,  are  appropriated  to  debtors? 

^,  There  are  three  rooms  intended  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  and  they 
are  under  ground;  the  other  two  are  usually  employed  for  the  confinement  of 
debtors  ;  especially  this  one,  as  being  near  my  office,  and  less  secure  than  the 
others.  When  it  is  necessary  to  confine  criminals  up  stairs,  they  are  generally 
put  into  the  other  room. 

Q.  You  never  mingle  debtors  and  criminals  in  the  same  apartment  ? 

•^.  That  is  forbidden  by  our  law,  and  is  never  done  when  it  can  be  avoided. 
We  are  not  however  always  able  to  avoid  it. 

Q.  Was  any  particular  order  given  by  the  Judge  as  to  where  Mr.  Lawless 
was  to  be  confined  ? 

A,  Not  any.     [Judge  Spencer.    It  is  not  pretended.] 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lawless,  since  then,  as  to  the 
proceedings  in  his  case  ?  if  you  have,  state  it. 

J3..  I  heard  him  mention  the  subject,  at  the  time,  and  on  one  occasion,  I  re* 
member,  he  mentioned  to  me  that  if  Judge  Peck  would  pledge  himself  to  meet 
bim,  and  give  him  a  chance  at  him  so,  as  soon  as  he  recovered  his  eye-sight, 
he  would  let  him  off  from  going  to  Washington  city. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  as  to  the  impeachment  against  Judge  Peck  ? 

A,  This  conversation  took  place  before  the  impeachment.  It  was  subsequent 
to  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Lawless's  first  memorial  to  the  House  of  Represent* 
atives,  and  when  leave  had  been  given  to  withdraw  his  petition.  I  think  that 
he  stated  why  the  memorial  had  not  been  acted  upon,  saying  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  want  of  time,  or  the  short  session,  or  something  of  that  kind  : 
I  do  not  distinctly  recollect  the  particulars. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  farther  about  the  prosecution  ? 

A,  He  said  what  1  have  already  stated,  that  ^^  if  Judse  Peck  would  pledge  him- 
self to  meet  him,  he  would  let  him  ofiffrom  going  to  Washington."  To  this  I 
replied  that  I  did  not  soppose  the  Judge  would  do  this.:  on  which  Mr.  Lawless 
said,  '^  By  God,  then,  I  will  have  him  before  the  Senate."  I  think  those  are 
the  veiT  words  he  used,  though  I  cannot  be  perfectly  sure. 

Q.  While  these  proceedings  were  going  on,  were  there  many  persona  about 
the  court  house  ? 

A.  Agreat  many. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  among  them? 

A,  They  seemed  a  good  deal  interested — they  were  engaged  in  discussing 
the  matter,  especially  round  about  the  door. 

Q.  When  you  were  obeying  the  writ  oihaheoB  corpus^  and  taking  Mr.  Law- 
less from  jail  to  the  Circuit  Court,  was  not  the  excitement  such  as  to  lead  you 
to  take  measures  of  precaution  ?  and  if  so,  what  were  they? 

A.  The  writ  was  returned  some  time  between  sundown  and  dark  ; — ^there  were 
a  good  many  people  round  the  court  house  ;  and  I  did  then,  (what  I  do  fre- 
quently,]) put  my  pistols  in  my  pocket.  But  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  them, 
or  anything  like  it. 

Q.  Is  it  your  general  habit,  when  serving  processes,  to  arm  yourself? 

A.  I  do  it  frequently  ;  not  generally  though.  I  think  I  did  it  at  that  time  from 
a  remark  made  by  Mr.'  Simonds,  the  deputy  sheriff. 

[The  managers  objected  to  the  witness'  stating  any  conversation  of  Mr. 
Simonds.] 

Q.  Had  Mr.  Simonds  carried  Mr.  Lawless  to  jail? 

A,  Yes  I  be  was  deputy  marshal  as  well  as  deputy  sheriff. 
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CrosS'queationed  hy  Mr.  Storrs, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sheriff  of  St.  Louis  Countj  ? 

j9.  I  was  elected  in  1822,  and  went  out  in  1826. 

Q.  Are  debtors  bailable  in  Missouri? 

w3.  Yes — for  the  bounds. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  those  to  bail  who  are  imprisoned  for  contempt? 

•A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  had  any  cases  of  that  kind.  I  do  not 
recollect  that  in  the  time  of  my  predecessor,  he  had  a  member  of  the  bar  com- 
mitted for  contempt  by  a  justice  of  the  peace.     I  was  then  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  Mr.  Lawless  as  committed  to  your  charge  as  a  crimi- 
nal? or  as  a  debtor? 

JSt.  I  considered  that  it  was  my  duty  to  keep  Mr.  Lawless — I  suppose  he  may 
have  been  committed  as  a  criminal  : — ^he  certainly  was  not  as  a  debtor. 

Q.  Are  commitments  for  contempt  in  Missouri  considered  as  criminal  com- 
mitments? 

[The  counsel  for  the  defence  objected  to  this  question.  The  sheriff  might  not 
be  examined  as  to  what  was  the  law.] 

Q.  Did  you  keep  Mr.  Lawless  as  a  criminal  ?  or  as  a  debtor? 

•d.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  keep  him,  and  I  thought  that  if  I  put  him  in  my 
office,  it  would  be  satisfying  my  duty. 

Q.  Were  you  ordered  to  keep  him  in  close  confinement?  - 

•^.  I  was  not.     I  was  ordered  to  keep  him. 

Q.  Would  you  have  admitted  him  to  the  bounds? 

A.  I  would  not. 

Q.  You  are  the  sheriff.  How  did  you  think  the  prisoner  was  to  be  kept? 
As  a  criminal? 

[Here  the  counsel  for  the  defence  interposed,  and  the  question  was  waived. 
Mr.  Storrs  however  insisting  that  it  was  a  proper  one.] 

Q.  Is  it  your  usual  practice  to  keep  criminals  confined  in  the  rooms  below? 

•d.  If  they  are  committed  for  serious  offences.  They  are  sometimes  kept 
there  for  petty  larceny,  when  the  jail  is  crowded. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  criminals  in  the'  upper  rooms? — A.  Occasionally. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anything  in  the  bystanders  during  the  proceedings  aeainst 
Mr.  Lawless  which  indicated  any  intention  of  rudeness  towards  the  court? 

Ji,  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  carrying  the  habeas  corpus  into  effect,  did  you  see  any- 
thing among  the  people  collected  which  indicated  any  purpose  of  disrespect  to 
the  court,  or  its  officers? 

A  No. 

Q.  What  persons  were  present  when  Mr.  Lawless  spoke  about  the  Judge 
giving  him  a  meeting  ? 

A,  None  but  ourselves. 

Q.  Are  you  an  intimate  firiend  of  Lawless  ?-^.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  in  habits  of  particular  confidence  and  friendship  with  him  ?— <^,  No. 

Q.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place? 

A.  In  Mr.  Lawless^  garden,  when  I  went  there  to  collect  taxes. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Lawless  said,  ^^  If  the  Judge  would  meet  him  and  give 
him  a  chance  at  him  so,  he  would  let  him  off  from  going  to  Washington  city  ; 
but,  if  not,  by  God,  he  would  have  him  before  the  Senate?"  Will  you  swear 
that  these  were  the  very  words  ? 

•/9.  I  am  very  certain  they  were. 

Q.  When  did  you  speak  of  this? 

JSt.  I  do  n't  recollect  exactly  :  I  have  spoken  of  it  firequently. 

Q.  To  whom? 

«A.  I  do  n't  remember  all  the  persons.    I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Gamble^  shortly 
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after.  I  cannot  say  exactly  to  whom  else.  I  mentioned  it  to  General  Ashley^ 
at  the  post  office.  It  was  generally  mentioned  when  this  impeachment  was 
talked  of. 

Q.  How  long  after  the  conversation  took  place  ? — A,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  On  the  same  day  ? — nA,  I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 
'     Q.  What  circumstance  is  it  which  iilduces  you  to  believe  that  it  was  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes  from  the  time  you  met  Mr.  Lawless  going  to  jail  till  you  af- 
terwards saw  Eim  there  ? 

Jl.  I  recollect,  I  was  going  down  the  street  when  I  met  him^  and  I  returned 
to  the  jail  shortly  after. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  circumstances  that  happened  in  the  mean  while  ? 

•i9.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  any  process  in  the  mean  while  ? 

j9.  I  do  not  think  I  did  : — I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Are  you  very  certain  as  to  the  time  ? 

j9.  R  did  not  seem  to  me  more  than  twenty  minutes.     That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Judge  Peck  after  you  met  Mr.  Lawless,  and  before  you  re- 
turned to  the  jail? 

j9.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,    Was  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Lawless  after  the 
short  session  of  Congress? 

^.  It  was  in  1828  or  1829.     I  rather  think  1829.     I  think  I  called  on  Mr. 
Liawless  to  collect  the  taxes  of  1828. 

Q.  Has  the  room  in  which  Mr.  Lawless  was  confined  ever  been  employed 
for  the  confinement  of  female  felons  ? 

A,  There  have  been  some  in  that  room,  I  believe,  since  I  have  been  out  of 
office  ;  but  not  while  I  had  charge  of  the  jail. 

Q.  When  I  put  the  last  question,  you  were  about  to  state  something. 

•i9.  In  the  con versation« with  Mr.  Lawless,  he  was  speaking  about  the  hard- 
ship of  his  suspension.  He  was  showing  me  his  improvements,  and  said  that, 
hut  for  this,  he  might  have  made  others  :  that  it  had  interfered  very  much  with 
hia  business. 

The  Hon.  Speiicer  Pettis,  called  and  worn, 

Q.  Bv  Mr,  Meredith,  Were  you  present  during  the  proceedings  on  the  rule 
against  Foreman,  the  printer,  and  on  those  which  subsequently  took  place  on 
the  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless?     If  you  were,  state  everything  that  took  place. 

A.  I  was  present  at  the  time  the  court  delivered  its  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Sou- 
lard's  heirs,  an  or  about  the  1st  of  December,  1825.  The  Judge  entered  at 
considerable  length  into  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  decree,  and  occupied 
firom  one  and  a  half,  to  two  hours,  in  doing  so.  Several  members  of  the  bar  were 
present,  and  I  think  I  saw  one  taking  notes.  I  understood  it  to  be  the  wish  of 
^  the  members,  generally,  that  the  Judge  should  publish  his  Opinion.  I -heard 
nothing  more  on  the  subject  until  March,  1826,  when  I  saw  the  Opinion  pub- 
lished in  the  Missouri  Republican.  I  read  it,  and  a  few  days  after  saw  an  article 
signed  *^  A  Citizen,"  containing  strictures  on  the  Opinion.  I  read  that  also.  I 
heard  little  said  about  it,  though  I  had,  myself,  some  conversation  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  knew  nothing  of  any  intention  in  the  court  to  take  notice  of  the  article 
until  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the  land  court  was  held.  I  was  not  pres- 
ent when  the  first  step  was  taken,  but  was  informed  that  the  court  was  about  to 
proceed  gainst  Foreman.  I  went  to  the  court  house,  and  when  I  entered,  Mr. 
Lawless  was  arguing  on  the  rule  against  Foreman.  The  court  then  sat  in  the 
baptist  church.  Mr.  Lawless  spoke  at  great  length.  The  grounds  which  he 
took  I  do  not  distinctly  remember  ;  but  his  great  object  seemed  to  be  to  show 
that  the  article  in  question  did  not  misrepresent  the  Opinion  of  the  Court.  That 
was  the  burden  of  his  argument.    There  was  nothing  in  the  discussion  which 
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Struck  me  forcibly,  except  the  fact,  that  the  court  and  Mr.  Lawless  both  seemed 
perfectly  to  understand  who  was  the  author  of  the  article.     Mr.  Lawless  fre- 
quently observed  '^  In  my  strictures  I  say  so  and  so."     While  the  Judge  in  di- 
recting Mr.  Lawless'  attention  to  particular  clauses  of  the  article  would  reply, 
'^  But  you  say  so  and  so."     It  was  a  matter  of  considerable  amusement  to  the 
bar  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  which  of  them  it  was,  the  Judge  or  Mr.  Lawless, 
that  first  made  the  suggestion  :  both,  however,  made  remarks  which  plainly 
showed  that  they  knew  who  the  author  was.     Mr.  Lawless  also  spoke,  I  think, 
on  the  general  doctrine  of  contempts.     After  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Geyer  made 
an  argument  at  the  same  place.     I  distinctly  recollect  that  they  both  argued  at 
the  church.     Mr.  Geyer,  I  think,  said  nothing  on  the  question  of  mLsrepresent- 
ation  ;  but  took  the  general  ground,  that,  whether  the  article  did,  or  did  not, 
misrepresent  the  Opinion,  it  was  not  a  contempt,  and  could  not  be  punished  as 
such.     He  drew  to  his  aid  the  constitution  of  Missouri ;  particularly  those  parts 
of  it  referring  to  the  liberty  of  speech,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
trial  by  jury.     I  was  not  in  the  court  house  all  the  time  while  the  argument 
was"  eoing  on  in  the  case  of  Foreman.     The  Circuit  Court  was  then  in  session, 
and  I  was  backwards  and  forwards  first  at  one  court  and  then  at  the  other.    (The 
places  where  the  two  courts  sat  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards  apart.)    I 
do  not  remember  the  argument  of  Mr.  Geyer  and  Mr.  Lawless,  when  the  court 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Mr.  Penrose's  ;  but  I  think  they  both  argued  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  before.     I  have  not  a  very  distinct  re- 
collection of  the  argument.     I  was  in  the  court  house  when  it  was  conclude^ 
and  I  do  not  remember  that  anything  was  said  by  the  court  on  any  opinion  de- 
livered at  length  in  the  rule  against  Foreman.     My  understanding  was,  (though 
I  do  not  know  how  I  got  it)  that  Mr.  Foreman  supposed  the  Judge  was  about 
to  make  the  rule  absolute  against  him,  and  he  gave  up  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  au- 
thor.   When  the  rule  was  made  against  Mr.  Lawless,  the  subject  seemed  to  ac- 
quire more  interest.     I  was  present  when  the  argument  on  this  latter  rule  was 
commenced,  and,  I  think,  at  every  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceeding.     My  im- 
pression is,  that  two  days,  or  parts  of  days,  were  occupied  in  the  argument  on 
the  first  rule  ;  and  parts  of  two  days  in  that  on  the  second  rule.     When  Mr. 
Lawless  appeared  before  the  court,  on  the  rule  against  himself,  it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day.     I  do  not  remember  what  was  said  about  allowing  him 
time,  but  I  think  the  argument  commenced  in  the  aflernoon,  (it  is  the  custom  of 
the  courts  to  have  an  adjournment  for  dinner,  and  sit  a  second  time.)  This  was 
on  the  third  day,  counting  from  the  beginning  of  the  proceediiigs  against  Fore- 
m^.     Mr.  Magenis,  I  think,  opened  the  argument  for  Mr.  Lawless.    Some- 
thing was  said  by  the  Judge  about  Mr.  Magenis  not  being  permitted  to  argue 
the  question  of  misrepresentation,  and  he  then  went  on  and  argued  the  questions 
of  contempt,  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  its  power  to  punish.    Mr.  Geyer 
followed,  and  took  the  same  grounds,  insisting  that  it  was  not  a  contempt  to 
be  punished  by  the  court ;  and  bringing  to  his  aid  the  constitution  of  Missouri. 
I  remember  distinctly,  that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Geyer  was  more  inflammatory, 
and  declamatory  too,  than  his  first  argument.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement, and  he  seemed  to  have  caught  it.     Both  he,  and  Mr.  Magenis,  argued 
the  doctrine  of  contempts,  and  protested  against  the  power  of  the  court  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  way.     They  both  argued  that  as  the  cause  in  which  the  Opinion  of 
the  Court,  commented  on  by  Mr.  Lawless,  was  delivered,  was  not  pending  at 
the  time  of  the  publication,  there  was  no  contempt,  which  the  court  could  punish 
as  such.     Mr.  Strother  then  spoke  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  stopped  by 
Mr.  Lawless  or  his  counsel.     1  thought  the  reason  was — 

[Here  the  managers  interposed,  and  objected  to  hearing  the  thoughts  and 
opinions  of  the  witness.] 

Mr.  Strother  alluded  to  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  cited  the  case  of  Burr,  ex  jpaWe,  9  Wheaton.  The  Judge  said  that 
he  could  furnish  him  with  the  book.     mr.  Strother  was  citing  this  case  to  show 
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that  the  court  had  no  power  to  suspend,  as  I  understood  it.  Some  conversation 
then  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Lawless,  and  he  stopped. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer.     Did  he  rely  on  that  case } 

A.  He  mentioned  it,  with  a  view,  I  think,  to  show  that  the  court  had  no  right 
to  suspend.  The  Judge  said  that  he  had  the  book,  and  I  think  it  was  sent  for, 
and  brought  into  court ;  but  nothing  more  was  said  about  it.  On  the  second 
da/  of  the  argument  on  the  last  rule,  the  Judge  commenced  delivering  his 
Opinion. 

Q.  By  Mr.  WickKffe.     When  Mr.  Strother  stopped,  what  happened  next? 

«a.  I  think  there  was  no  adjournment,  between  the  conclusion  of  the  argu- 
ment and  the  delivery  of  the  Opinion  ;  if  there  was,  I  have  forgotten  it.  The 
Judge  commenced  by  disclaiming  all  personal  feeling  with  regard  to  the  case 
,  before  him.  He  spoke  of  the  law  of  contempts,  and  seemed  fully  satisfied  that 
the  power  to' punish  them  was  possessed  by  the  court.  He  then  answered  the 
arguments  of  counsel,  very  much  at  length  ;  and  after  some  time,  requested 
that  some  gentleman  would  read  for  him  the  article  signed  ^'  A  Citizen,"  (his 
eyes  being  bandaged  at  the  time,)  No  one  volunteered  to  comply  with  this 
request,  and  he  then  called  upon  Mr.  Bates ;  observing,  that  as  he  was  the 
attorney  for  the  government,  he  supposed  he  had  a  right  to  call  upon  him  to 
read  the  article.  Mr.  Bates,  accordingly,  read  it,  paragraph  by  paragraph. 
The  Judge  took  up  the  article,  and  examined  it ;  referring,  as  he  went  on,  to 
those  parts  of  the  Opinion  on  which  he  relied  to  show  that  the  representation 
in  the  article  was  not  correct.  The  Judge  commenced  in  a  very  mild  way,  but 
became  excited  as  he  went  on,  and  much  animated  ;  and  appeared,  at  times,  to 
be  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless.  He  compared  the  Opinion  with 
the  publication,  saying,  '^  this  specification  is  false,"  and  then  referred  to  the 
Opinion  to  prove  what  he  had  said.  I  may  not  remember  the  exact  words,  but 
be  used  the  term  ^'  false,"  and  would  sometimes  say  '^  this  is  a  calumny  on  the 
Opinion,"  '^  this  says  so  and  so,"  ^^  but  here  is  what  is  said  by  the  court :  "  he 
might  have  used  the  terms  '^  calumnious," '^^  slanderous,"  and  I  think  he  did. 
In  this  manner  he  went  through  the  publication,  pointing  out  the  misrepresent- 
ations. When  he  had  gotten  through,  he  adverted  to  the  general  doctrine  of 
contempts,  the  necessity,  and  the  reason  there  was,  why  the  court  should  possess 
this  power  ;  adverting  particularly  ip  the  case  in  hand ; — the  great  amount  of 
claims  ;  and  number  of  claimants  ;  the  suits  which  were  yet  to  be  brought ;  and 
the  necessity  that  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  tribtinal  should  not 
be  abused  and  destroyed,  in  the  manner  to  which  the  article  seemed  to  tend. 
He  replied,  again,  to  the  arguments  of  counsel.  What  he  said,  in  reply  to  that 
which  had  been  urged  from  the  constitution  of  Missouri,  I  cannot  recollect  dis* 
tinctly  ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  him  say  that  that  constitution  ap- 

flied  to  State  Courts  exclusively.  I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  like  that, 
think  I  heard  something  like  this — that  if  the  constitution  of  the  State  applied 
to  that  case,  it  would  equally  apply  to  any  contempt  that  could  arise  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  court.  He  spoke  at  large  on  the  doctrine  of  contempts,  and  the 
doctrine  of  libels,  declaring  the  article  to  be  libellous,  and  contemptuous,  both; 
and  insisting  that  it  misht  be  punished  as  a  contempt.  He  continued  to  speak 
for  about  two  hours.  I  was  tired  of  the  subject,  and  rose  from  my  seat  and  stood 
upon  the  steps,  but  still  within  view  and  hearing  of  what  passed.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  Opinion,  he  alluded  to  a  custom  of  some  foreign  country — China,  I 
think,  where  the  houses  of  calumniators  were  blackened.  My  recollection  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  alluded  to  that  custom  is  this.  The  counsel  for  Mr. 
Lawless  had  argued  (as  the  Judge  said,  und  as  I  remember  that  they  did,)  that 
^  if  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen  "  was  a  misrepresentation,  still  as  the  Opinion 
had  been  published  as  well  as  the  article,  both  were  before  the  world,  and  the 
one  would  correct  the  other.  The  Judge  said,  No : — the  Opinion  is  in  one  paper, 
and  the  article  in  another  very  different  one  : — the  probability  is,  that  few  who 
see  the  one  would  see  the  other: — ^the  slander  will  go  in  one  direction,  and  the 
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Opinion  in  another.  The  people  cannot,  intuitively,  know  what  is  slander  and 
what  is  not : — if  they  could,  there  would  be  no  reason  in  the  rule  which  punished 
slander  as  a  contempt ;  or,  if  it  was  in  thi3  country,  as  it  is  in  China,  where  the 
house  of  a  calumniator  is  blackened,  as  a  fit  emblem  of  the  heart  of  the  inhabit- 
ant, there  would  be  no  reason  in  the  law  which  punishes  offences  of  this  sort. 
Afler  the  Judge  had  gone  through  with  the  delivery  of  his  Opinion,  the  rule  was 
made  absolute.  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  then  present,  he  having  gone  out  of  court, 
while  the  Judge  was  commenting  upon  the  article.  There  was,  then,  I  think, 
an  intermission,  and  Mr.  Lawless  was  not  brought  in  on  the  attachment  until 
three  or  four  o'clock.  I  was  present  when  he  was  brought  in.  He  was  told 
by  the  court,  that  he  had  a  right  to  have  interrogatories  filed,  in  order  to  purge 
himself  of  the  contempt ;  and  the  Judge  asked  if  it  was  his  desire  that  they 
should  be  filed  ?  Mr.  Lawless  rose — ^he  seemed  much  excited,  and  agitated, 
and  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  interrogatories  filed,  and  if  they  were  filed  he 
would  not  answer  them  ;  and  he  then  presented  a  paper  which  he  took  either 
firom  his  pocket,  or  perhaps  from  Mr.  Magenis,  (I  don't  recollect  which  ;)  il 
seemed  to  be  a  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  court  to  proceed  in  that  way. 
The  paper  was  read.  1  do  not  remember  that  either  the  Judge,  or  bystanders, 
were  asked  to  sign  it.  The  Judge  almost  immediately  proceeded  to  pass  sen- 
tence, and  said  something  about  Mr.  Lawless'  standing  out  in  his  contempt,  and 
making  an  aggravation  of  it,  in  presenting  this  paper,  and  in  refusing  the  inter- 
rogatories. 

Q.  By  Judge  Spencer,  Did  he  say  that  this  was  a  new  and  substantive  con- 
tempt ? 

wd.  I  do  not  remember  his  precise  words,  whether  he  said  that  it  was  a  new 
contempt  or  an  aggravation  of  that  already  committed.  I  have  a  very  indistinct 
recollection  of  the  words  used  ;  but  that  is  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

Q.  By  Judge  Spencer,  Did  he  refer  to  the  offering  of-  the  paper,  or  to  the 
refusal  to  answer  interrogatories? 

A.  I  da  not  remember  to  which  of  the  two  ideas  he  referred, — ^perhaps  to  both. 
I  supposed  him  to  refer  to  both.  I  do  not  know  that  he  referred,  in  words,  to 
either  : — it  may  have  been  my  own  inference  that  the  Judge,  in  consequence 
of  these  last  acts  of  Mr.  Lawless,  considered  the  contempt  more  aggravated,  and 
inflicted  upon  it  a  higher  punishment  than  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 
This  at  least  is  my  best  opinion  as  to  what  was  said; — the  sentence  was  then 
pronounced,  and  Mr.  Lawless  was  taken  into  custody  by  the  marshal.  This 
was  about  4  o'clock  in  the  aflernoon :  the  next  place  I  saw  him  was,  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  about  candlelight,  he  having  been  discharged  on  a  habeoi  carpus  by 
the  Circuit  Judge,  because  the  order  for  conunitment  nad  no  seal. — (So  at  least 
the  Judge  told  me.) 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith,  Do  you  recollect  in  the  proceedings  on  the  rule 
against  Foreman,  that  while  the  colloquy  which  had  been  mentioned  was  going 
on  between  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Lawless,  Mr.  Lawless  made  any  complaint  of 
interruption  by  the  court  ? 

A,  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  complaint  on  the  subject  of  interruption  by  Mr. 
Lawless,  or  by  his  counsel,  in  either  of  the  cases  P 

A,  I  did  not,  at  the  time,  hear  any  complaints  from  Mr.  Lawless,  or  from  any 
person,  on  that  score. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wirt,  Did  it  strike  you  as  unnatural  that  such  a  conversation 
should  occur?  or  was  it  invited  by  the  language  and  manner  of  Mr.  Lawless? 
^  [The  managers  objected  to  this  question,  as  being  a  leading  question  ;  and 
after  some  discussion,  the  question,  in  that  form,  was  waived.] 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wirt,  How  did  the  colloquy  arise,  and  how  was  it  invited  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ? 

A.  Mr.  Lawless  was  arguing,  and  laboring  to  satisfy  the  Judge  that  there  was 
no  misreprei^entation  of  the  Opinion  in  the  article  signed  <^  A  Citizen  ;"  and. 
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in  order  to  prove  it,  he  quoted  the  Opinion,  and  then  compared  it  with  the  arti« 
cle,  obserying  ''  in  the  article  I  say  so  and  so."  The  Judge  would  then  refer 
to  some  part  of  the  Opinion,  which,  as  he  thought,  proved  a  misrepresentation 
in  the  article,  and  addressing  Mr.  Lawless  would  observe,  ^^  you  say  so  and  so." 
Mr.  Lawless  would  reply  ^^i say  so  and  so."  In  that  way  the  colloquy  was 
brought  about.  Conversations  of  that  kind  occurred  several  times,  between 
the  Judge  and  Mr.  Lawless.  They  appeared  to  differ  from  each  other  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Opinion,  and  the  meaning  of  the  article  :  and  one  would  con- 
tend for  one  interpretation,  and  the  other  for  a  different  one. 

Q.  Is  it  unusual  in  Missouri  for  the  court  to  invite  the  attention  of  a  lawyer 
to  a  particular  point  ? 

mA,  On  the  contrary  it  is  very  usual.  I  have,  myself,  been  frequently  so  in- 
terrupted, and  I  have  seen  it  happen  to  other  members  of  the  bar.  The  court 
would  stop  the  lawyer,  and  make  a  suggestion  as  to  some  point  of  law,  or  some 
question  of  fact,  in  a  bill  of  exceptions,  for  instance,  and  in  other  cases.  I  have 
frequently  had  my  argument  attempted  to  be  upset  by  such  a  suggestion  from 
the  court. 

Q.  Did  this,  then,  seem  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  different  from  what  is 
usual,  in  your  courts? 

A,  It  did  not  strike  me  so.  As  I  said  before,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ar- 
gument of  the  rule  against  Foreman,  which  struck  me  as  extraordinary  in  any 
respect. 

Q.  You  said  that  the  court,  in  delivering  its  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ltawless,  at  first  began  very  mildly,  but  in  the  course  of  a  long  discussion  be- 
came earnest  and  animated.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  usual  manner  of 
Judge  Peck  ? 

JL  I  think  so.  I  have  practised  before  him  ever  since  he  has  been  on  the 
bench. 

Q.  Does  not  his  manner,  usually,  become  more  earnest  as  he  proceeds  in  the 
course  of  an  extensive  discussion } 

[This  was  objected  to  as  a  leading  question,  and  in  that  form  it  was  waived.] 
Q.  What  is  the  effect  on  Judge  Peck's  manner,  when  delivering  an  extended 
answer  to  a  protracted  argument  at  the  bar,  (for  this  argument  had  occupied 
two  days,)  I  ask,  what  is  his  usual  manner  in  such  cases,  as  he  advances  ? 

Jl,  His  usual  manner,  when  he  says  but  little,  and  does  not  speak  at  length, 
is  very  mild,  smooth  and  easy  ;  but  it  always  Occurred  to  me  as  a  fault  in  the 
Jud^e  that,  in  delivering  an  opinion  at  great  length,  he  becomes  warm,  and 
gesticulates  much.  I  remember  many  cases  of  this  kind ;  and  this  manner 
struck  me  very  forcibly  ;  his  usual  manner  is  to  become  much  excited,  and  to 
use  a  great  deal  of  gesture. 

Q.  Have  ^ou  known  the  Judge  long  and  well  ? 

Ji,  Ever  smce  I  have  been  in  Missouri.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  with 
him. 

Q.  Is  his  disposition  that  of  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  man? 
[JIfr.  Buchanan.     We  object  to  that  question. 
Mr.  Wirt,     Do  you  }    Then  we  must  take  a  question  upon  it. 
Here  a  discussion  took  place  between  the  managers  and  the  counsel— when 
the  form  of  the  question  was  changed.] 

Q.  What  is  the  habitual  disposition  of  the  Judge,  as  to  mildness  and  patience^ 
or  arbitrary  and  oppressive  propensities  ? 

A.  I  always  viewed  him  as  one  among  the  mildest  men  I  ever  knew  in  my  life. 
He  is  very  patient,  in  the  arguments  held  before  him,  and  in  all  that  I  know  of 
him.  He  is  a  man  who  shows  firmness,  however,  on  all  occasions.  He  is  very 
firm  but  very  mild  in  his  disposition.  In  these  remarks  I  speak  of  Judge  Peck 
both  in  his  judicial  and  his  private  character. 

Q.  What  is  his  usual  deportment  on  the  bench,  as  to  courtesy  ? 

«A.  It  is  always  respectfiil ;  at  least  I  was  as  much  pleased  with  his  conduct 
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towardf  members  of  the  bar  as  ia  any  court  before  which  I  ever  practised.  I 
speak  generally.  I  do  not  mean  to  obtrude  my  opinion  as  to  this  particular 
case. 

Q.  Are  you  aware,  or  not,  of  any  complaint  existing  as  to  his  deportment  in 
other  cases? 

[Mr,  Buchanan.  We  have  qo  objection  to  that  question,  provided  we  may 
go  into  the  inquiry  also.] 

Jl.  I  do  not  remember  any  now. 

Q.  His  habitual  deportment,  you  say,  is  courteous,  kind,  and  patient  ? 

A.  I  so  understand  it. 

Q.  In  the  delivery  of  his  Opinion,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless,  did  you,  or  did 
yo«  not,  remark  an  extraordinary  departure  from  his  usual  mode  of  speaking  in 
an  extended  argument  ? 

A,  Not  in  his  manner,  save  that  he  appeared  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Lawless  ;  with  this  exception  I  did  not  see  any  material  difference  in  his  man- 
ner.    He  was  in  very  feeble  health,  and  had  been  much  afflicted  for  years. 

Q.  Was  the  Opinion  as  printed  in  the  Missouri  paper  substantially  that 
which  you  heard  from  the  bench  in  Soulard's  case  ? 

[JIfr.  McDuffie,  It  is  too  late  to  object  now ;  but  in  such  a  question  you  put 
the  answer  in  the  witness's  mouth. 

Mr,  Wirt,  I  will  put  the  question  in  any  other  form  that  is  more  agreeable 
to  you. 

Mr,  Buchanan,  We  do  not  wbh  you  to  make  it  agreeable  to  us,  bat  to  the 
law.] 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  Opinion  delivered  by  Judge  Peck  in  Soulard's  case? 

A  I  did.  ^ 

Q.  Had  you  any  previous  opportunity  of  knowing  that  Opinion  before  it  was 
delivered  ? 

A.  I  had  this  opportunity.  I  was  not  personally  concerned  in  any  land  claims, 
in  which  petitions  had  been  filed  ;  but  Judge  Peck  and  myself  resided  in  the 
same  building,  and  he  frequently  asked  me  to  read  or  refer  to  laws  and  ordinan- 
ces in  relation  to  those  land  claims.  We  conversed  fully  and  freely.  I  did 
not  know  what  the  Opinion  would  be.  The  Judge  never  told  me  :  yet  from  the 
conversation  we  had,  in  relation,  for  instance,  to  the  ordinance  of  1754,  and  the 
regulations  of  O'Reilly,  and  Gayoso  and  Morales,  that  I  believed  *  *  * 

[Here  the  managers  objected  to  hearing  the  opinions  of  the  witness,  or  his 
conversations  with  Judge  Peck.] 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  the  delivery  of  the  Opinion? 

A,  I  did  : — ^I  was  present  all  the  time.  I  listened  attentively,  as  I  believe 
all  the  bar  did  ;  I  felt  some  interest  to  know  what  the  Opinion  would  be. 

Q.  After  so  hearing  the  Opinion,  you  afterwards  saw  it  published,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  bar? 

A,  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  the  two  correspond?  or  how  did  they  difier? 

A.  There  was  no  difference  in  the  doctrines  advanced  ;  but  I  made,  at  the 
time,  this  remark, — that  the  Opinion  did  not  appear  so  well  in  print,  as  when  it 
was  delivered. 

Q.  The  general  train  of  reasoning  the  same? 

A,  It  seemed  to  be  the  same.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  every  word  of  the  oral 
Opinion  was  printed  ;  but  if  there  was  any  difference  betweenthem,  I  should 
think  that  if  printed  as  it  was  delivered,  the  Opinion  would  have  occupied  more 
space  than  the  one  printed  afterwards. 

Cross-examined  hy  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Q.  On  the  argument  against  Foreman,  at  every  iwsition  taken  by  Mr.  Law- 
less, and  while  attempting  to  support  each  by  a  reference  to  the  Opinion,  was 
he  not  interrupted  by  the  court  .^ 
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«A.  I  cannot  say  ev^ry  one  ;  but  I  remember  that  he  was  interrupted  in  several 
of  his  positions,  in  the  manner  I  before  described. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  these  interruptions,  did  not  the  court  frequently  say, 
^'  this  is  false,"  '^  this  is  malicious?  "* 

Jl,  1  do  not  remember  : — I  have  taxed  my  memory,  but  I  do  not  remember 
this  :  it  might  have  been  so.  I  have  said  that  I  was  not  in  the  court  room  dur^* 
ukg  the  whole  of  that  argument. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  any  expression  of  that  kind  ? 

<^.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  In  your  opinion^  it  was  not  remarkable  that  the  Judge  should  interrupt  Mr. 
Lawless,  as  he  was  proceeding,  and  submit  his  own  opinion  and  arguments,  to 
show  that  those  of  Mr,  Lawless  were  incorrect  ? 

Ji.  There  was  nothing  in  it  that  appeared  remarkable  to  me. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  accordant  with  the  rules  of  your  courts  if 
the  Judge  had  waited  till  Mr.  Lawless  had  concluded? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  express  rule  on-the  subject. 

Q.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  consistent  with  the  practice  of  your  courts? 

•j9.  As  I  h&ve  said,  suggestions  are  frequently  made  from  the  bench. 

Q.  Are  not  these  interruptions  to  which  you  refer,  confined  to  legal  argu- 
ments? Were  you  ever  present  when  whilst  the  counsel  was  arguing  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  in  his  own  way,  the  judge  interrupted  him,  and  introduced  a  ref- 
erence to  other  facts,  with  a  view  to  disprove  that  from  which  the  counsel  wa3 
arguinff? 

j9.  I  have  heard  judges  stop  attorneys,  and  teU  them  that  the  evidence  was 
not  as  they  stated  it  to  the  court  and  jury. 

Q.  When  the  question  purely  of  fact  is  before  the  court,  and  an  attorney  is 
going  on  to  state  one  part  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  have  you  ever  known  a  judge 
turn  the  attorney  to  other  facts  going  to  destroy  those  on  which  he  was  arguing? 

^.  I  do  not  remember  any  particular  instance. 

Q.  It  did  not,  you  say,  strike  you  as  remarkable  that  this  sort  of  colloquy 
should  be  going  on  between  Judge  and  counsel  for  a  long  time  ?    - 

A,  Not  particularly. 

Q.  While  it  was  going  on,  did  the  Judge  wait  till  Mr.  Lawless  had  got 
completely  through  one  position,  before  he  interrupted  him? 

A.  I  cannot  say.  Wbile  Mr.  Lawless  was  £oing  on  to  argue,  the  Judge 
would  interrupt  him,  and  tay, — '^  No,  the  court  decided  so  and  so." 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  Mr.  Geyer  argued  the  case  in  the  baptist  church  ? 

A  That  is  mj  recollection,  and  I  never  knew  there  was  any  difierence  on 
that  point  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  trial. 

Q.  By  Mr,  FFickliffe.  You  are  as  much  impressed  with  that  fact  as  any 
other? 

A.  My  impression  is  such  as  I  have  stated,  and  I  think  they  both  argued  the 
question  at  Mr.  Penrose's. 

Q.  While  the  Judge  was  delivering  his  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless, 
did  he  not  use  the  words  ^^  false,"  '^  scandalous,"  '^  malicious,"  ^<  calumnious," 
^*  misrepresentations  "  ? 
^  Ji,  I  heard  some  of  these  terms.  I  have  already  stated  that  when  the  Judge 
was  examining  the  article  and  comparing  it  with  the  Opinion,  he  sometimes  said, 
'<  This  specification  is  false,"  or,  "  this  is  not  true."  At  other  times,  *^  this  is  a 
calumny  on  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,"  ^'  this  is  slanderous."  In  speaking  of 
contempts,  he  used  the  word  '^slanderous"  and  'Uibellous."  He  employed 
the  terms  known  to  the  law,  and  it  is  possible  I  may  have  confounded  this  por^ 
tion  of  his  remarks  with  his  examination  of  the  article.  He  used  some  of  the 
words  which  you  specified. 

Q.  Which  of  them? 

A,  He  used  the  words  ''false,"  "calumnious,"  and  "malicious."  He  de- 
scribed the  publication  as  an  attempt  to  bring  odium  on  the  court,  and  to  destroy 
all  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  aecisions. 
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Q.  Did  he  not  speak  of  the  malice  of  the  author? 

j9.  He  spoke  of  the  piece  itself,  but  I  could  not  help,  at  the  same  time,  think- 
ing of  Mr.  Lawless. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  the  piece,  then,  and  not  of  the  author? 

Ji.  I  do  not  say  that.  I  did  not  hear  the  words  author  or  Lawless  in  con- 
nexion with  the  expressions  alluded  to,  that  I  remember.  He  spoke  of  the  ar^ 
tide,  and  said,  '^  This  is  false,"  ^^  this  is  calumnious." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  Judge  so  much  excited  before,  in  any  other  case? 

^.  Taking  all  together,  I  never  saw  him  exhibit  so  much  indignation  as  on 
that  occasion.  I  saw  no  other  difference  from  his  usual  manner,  when  much 
excited. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wickliffe.  Jn  what  particular  case  have  you  ever  seen  him  much 
excited  ? 

Ji.  1  remember  laughing,  with  Mr.  Bates,  at  the  excitement  displayed  by  the 
Judge  in  the  case  of  Bryants  V8.  Dent.  I  think  I  also  Saw  the  same  fault  when 
the  court  sat  at  Jefferson  city,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs,  the  Securi- 
ties of  Rector.  I  do  not  remember  any  other  particular  case,  but  it  is  his  gen- 
eral fault. 

Q.  3u  Mr.  SUnrs.  Have  yon  not  taken  a  very  warm  and  decided  part  with 
Judge  Feck  on  this  subject? 

Ji.  I  felt  precisely  in  this  way.-^When  the  occurrence  took  place,  *  *  * 

[Here  the  witness  was  interrupted  by  the  managers.] 

Q.  We  wish  to  know  what  are  your  feelings  now  ;  not  what  they  were  fbr- 
merly. 

A  They  are  the  same,  now  as  they  ever  have  been.  I  have  had  no  feel- 
ing on  the  subject,  but  this;  however  the  question  of  law  may  be  decided,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Judge  was  not  influenced,  in  what  he  did,  by  any  malicious  sootive, 
or  arbitrary  disposition. 

Q.  Are  you  not  now  under  a  warm  feeling  in  favor  of  the  Judge? 

[The  witness  had  begun  to  answer  this  question  when  he  was  again  inter- 
rupted by  the  managers.  J 

Mr.  Wlri.  We  object  to  this  interruption  of  the  witness.  He  was  going  on 
to  tell  what  his  feelings  are,  how  they  arise,  and  what  they  are  founded  on. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  Mr.  Pettis  is  now  on  his  cross-examination,  and  he  will  be 
examined  by  us  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  witness.  We  have  a  right, 
upon  the  cross-examination,  to  ask  any  question  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  mind  of  the  witness  is,  or  is  not,  under  a  bias;  and  we  now  ask  him, 
whether  his  feelings  are  not  strongly  in  favor  of  the  acquittal  of  the  accused? 
May  we  not  put  a  distinct  question  of  this  kind?  and  are  we  not  entitled  to  acal^ 
goncal  answer?  Can  the  witness  in  answering  this  question  be  allowed  to  deliv- 
er his  opinion  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused?  He  has  been  sta* 
ting,  not  what  are  his  feelings,  but  such  views  of  the  case,  as,  in  his  opinion, 
justify  those  feelings.  When  he  was  interrupted,  he  was  proceeding  to  stitfe, 
that  whatever  view  might  be  taken  as  to  the  legality  of  the  Judge's  conduct^  the 
Judge  had  been  influenced  by  no  malice.  Now,  when  we  caU  on  a  witness  to 
state  what  his  feelings  are  in  relation  to  the  accused,  is  he  to  be  permitted  to 
deliver  his  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  this  impeachment -to  the  Senate?  (there- 
by, however,  giving  the  strongest  evidence  of  what  his  feelings  really  are)  we 
do  not  doubt  that  he  is  perfectly  sincere;  but  we  respectfuDy  insist  that  we  have  a 
right  to  a  categorical  answer. 

Mr.  Wirt.  We  do  not  contend  that  the  witness  has  a  right  to  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  case;  but  he  has  a  right,  as  a  man,  as  a  man  of  honor,  as  a  witness 
on  his  oath,  when  a  question  like  this  is  put  to  him,  to  refuse  being  driven  into 
a  categorical  answer,  intended  to  exhibit  him  before  this  court,  and  this  na- 
tion, as  acting  under  a  blind  bias,  for  the  acquittal  of  this  Judge.  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  every  member  of  this  court ;  and  I  ask  him  to  make  the  case  his  own. — 
If  be  was  asked.  Hare  you  not  a  strong  feeling  for  the  accused,  and  on  aideat 
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desire  for  his  acquittal  ?  whether  he  would  not  insist  on  the  liberty  to  say,  I  have 
no  feelings  in  the  case,  but  such  as  arise  from  my  conviction  of  his  innocence  ? 
Ib  a  witness  to  be  compelled  to  stand  before  this  nation  as  blindly  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  an  accused  person,  when,  as  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  man,  he  has 
no  feeling  in  the  matter^  but  a  desire  that  innocence  shall  not  suffer  ? 

Mr.  McDuffie.  We  do  not  recognize  a  right  in  the  respondent's  counsel  to 
interfere  in  our  examii^tion. 

Mr.  Wiri.  We  do  not  claim  a  right  to  interfere,  nor  do  we  object  to  the 
question  ;  but  we  presume  that  the  rules  which  prevail  in  all  other  courts  ope- 
rate here.  We  have  never  seen  a  witness  who  was  not  under  the  protection  of 
the  court,  and  who  might  not  claim  that  protection,  when  driven  to  answer  a 
question  in  one  particular  way  only,  when  he  is  desirous  of  answering  it  in  a 
different  manner.  We  do  not  object  to  the  question  ;  we  only  wish  the  wit- 
ness to  be  protected. 

Mr.  Buchanan..  The  managers  can  perceive  no  occasion  for  being  remind- 
ed that  the  witness  is  under  the  protection  of  the  court.  They  have  no  desire  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  witness,  or  to  entrap  him  in  his  answers ;  and  there ^ 
was  no  need  to  invoke  protection  in  his  behalf.  The  counsel  say  that  we  wish 
bina  to  give  a  blind  answer  ; — ^to  say  nothing  but  yes  or  no  ;  and  thus  to  bring 
himself  into  contempt  before  the  American  people.  We  have  no  such  desire. 
No  doubt  the  witness  has  a  right  to  explain  the  nature  of  his  feelings  ;  but  we 
beg  leave  to  recall  the  court  to  what  was  the  state  of  the  case  when  the  wit- 
ness was  interrupted.  He  ^was  proceeding  to  give  his  views  of  the  whole  trial, 
and  of  the  principles  on  which  the  Judge  ought  to  be  acquitted.  This  is  not 
conformable  to  any  law,  or  any  practice.  We  object  to  the  witness  giving 
bis  opinion,  or  trying  the  respondent,  as  to  his  guilt  or  innocence.  He  may 
show  that  his  bias  is  honest ;  we  have  not  even  insinuated  that  it  is  not  so ;  but 
prejudice  has  overcome  the  best  of  men;  and  we  have  a  right  to  know  how  far 
a  witness  is  under  its  influence.  [The  question  being  again  propounded,  the 
witness  replied  as  follows  :] 

A.  I  desire,  Sir,  to  answer  the  question  propounded  with  the  utmost  candor 
and  fairness,  and  freely  to  state  what  my  feelings  in  relation  to  this  impeachment 
are :  but,  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  give  abo  the  reasons  by  which  I  am  influenced 
*  *  «  [Here  the  managers  withdrew  the  question,  and  it  was  not  further  an- 
swered.] 

Q.  B%i  Mr.  Storri.  Have  yoo  made  any  publication,  lately,  pn  the  subject 
of  this  impeachment  ? 

A.  No. — ^I  have  referred  to  it  in  a  circular  which  I  addressed  to  my  consti- 
tuents. 

Q.  How  many  pieces  in  the  papers  have  you  written  besides  that? 
A.  I  wrote  out  a  speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  the  general  subject.  Mr.  Stansbury  (who  is  here  present)  was  engaged  by 
me  (as  I  believe  he  was  by  other  members  of  the  House)  to  take  notes  of  the 
speech.  He  furnished  me  with  the  notes  which  he  had  taken,  but  said  that  he 
was  very  much  pressed,  having  many  speeches  to  write  out,  and  would  be  very 
glad  if  I  could  write  out  the  speech  myself.  I  took  his  notes  accordingly,  and 
tfom  them  7  wrote  out  a  full  copy  of  my  speech,  and  had  it  printed  in  a  hand- 
bill form.  A  speech  delivered  on  the  opposite  side,  and  referring  to  that  which 
I  had  delivered,  had  been  printed  in  a  paper  in  this  city,  from  which  I  found 
that  it  was  republished  in  Missouri.  I  therefore  thought  it  a  duty  to  myself  to 
have  my  speech  also  published. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  other  publication  on  the  subject? 
A*  I  addressed,  as  I  have  said,  a  circular  to  my  constituents,  giving  the  rea- 
sons for  the  views  I  took  ;  and  this  I  did,  because  efibrts  were  making  at  home 
to  destroy  me,  in  consequence  of  the  course  I  had  taken  in  relation  to  this  im- 
peachment. 

Q.  Have  any  publications  appeared  in  the  papen  on  this  subject  of  which  you 
were  the  author? 
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j9.  None  to  which  my  name  was  not  signed. 

Q.  You  have  not  written  for  the  papers  on  this  subject? 

A,  Not  that  I  remember.  I  may  have  forgotten,  but  I  do  not  think  there  are 
anj  articles  of  mine. 

Q.  Will  you  state  this  positively  ? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any.  It  is  possible,  and  barely  possible,  that  I  may 
have  written  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I  cannot  swear  positively,  because  I  may 
have  forgotten.  I  am  morally  certain,  however,  that  no  other  publications  were 
made  by  me  on  this  subject. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  Judge  Peck  was  in  ill  health;— during  how  many 
hours  did  he  sit  in  court? 

A,  I  do  not  remember, — this  case  I  think  happened  in  April, — at  that  season 
of  the  year  the  courts  usually  sit  in  the  forenoon, — adjourn  about  1  o'clock, 
and  sit  again  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  You  have  said  that  the  Judge  made  a  very  long  address; — ^was  he  much 
exhausted  ? 

A,  He  did  appear  very  much  exhausted. 

Q.  How  many  hours  did  he  speak  in  the  evening? 

A,  I  cannot  say,  particularly;  the  argument  commenced  in  the  afternoon,  and 
continued  till  sunset. 

Q.  Was  there  not  other  business  conducted  at  that  District  Court  also? 

A,  I  have  no  recollection  of  any.  I  think  the  Judge  had  some  little  business 
before  this  affair  came  on. 

Q.  Was  any  business  left  unfinished  at  that  term,  in  consequence  of  the 
Judge's  ill  health? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  How  niany  of  your  speeches  did  you  print  and  circulate? 

A,  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Q.  One  thousand?  or  two  thousand? — A,  I  believe  one  thousand. 

Q.  Did  you  send  that  speech  to  the  press?  or  did  Mr.  Stansbury  send  it? 

A,  I  did.  I  did  prepare  another  piece  in  relation  to  this  matter,  and  I  will 
state  why.  I  found  in  the  St.  Louis  Beacon  of  the  14th  October  last,  a  violent  at- 
tack on  ray  speech,  and  as  I  thought  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  what  I  did  say, 
under  the  signature  of '^  Luke  E.  Lawless."  I  then  wrote  an  article  in  reply, 
and  sent  it  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  who  refused  to  print  it,  and  was  kind 
enough  to  say,  in  a  note  in  that  paper,  that  he  had  examined  my  communica- 
tion, and  believing  that  it  would  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  he  had  not  pub* 
lished  it.  I  have  the  piece  in  my  possession,  and  am  willing  it  should  be  read 
by  the  managers,  or  by  this  court.  I  did  not  know  that  the  piece  of  Air.  Law- 
less had  been  republished;  but  after  I  arrived  here,  several  members  of  Con- 
gress told  me  that  they  had  seen  such  an  article.  [Here  the  managers  inter- 
posed,  and  said  that  they  did  not  desire  to  hear  any  of  the  conversations  of  the 
witness  with  members  of  Congress.]     It  was  republished  in  the  Telegraph. 

Q.  In  what  paper  had  your  speech  been  published? 

A,  I  took  the  manuscript  of  my  speech  to  Duff  Green's  office,  in  order  to  get 
it  printed  in  pamphlet  form  ;  and  the  foreman  said,  that  he  would  have  it  insert- 
ed in  the  Telegraph.  I  had  got  back  the  manuscript  of  my  reply  t6  the  article 
of  Mr.  Lawless  from  the  printer  at  St.  Louis;  and  as  Mr.  Lawless'  article  had 
been  reprinted  in  the  Telegraph,  my  intention  was,  that  the  reply  should  also  be 
published  there;  but  not  having  made  the  discovery  till  within  a  day  or  two  of 
the  sitting  of  this  court,  I  concluded  to  dispense  with  the  publication,  lest  I 
should  be  accused  of  some  design  to  influence  the  minds  of  Senators  and  to  af- 
fect the  cause. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  other  publications  respecting  Mr.  Lawless?  What 
are  your  present  feelings  towards  him?    Are  you  and  he  on  good  terms? 

A.  We  do  not  speak  »  »  * 

[Here  the  witness  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  managers.] 
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Mr,  Stom.  We  cannot  go  into  the  quarrels  between  the  witness  and  Mr. 
Lawless.    The  rule  on  this  subject  is  express.     The  question  must  be  general. 

By  ike  Preaident  of  the  Court,  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  desire  that 
the  witness  should  proceed? 

Mr,'  Wirt,  We  wish  him  to  answer,  and  he  has  been  interrupted.  If  the 
honorable  managers  wish  to  «how  any  inveterate  and  deadly  hostility  in  this 
witness  towards  Mr.  Lawless,  the  witness,  certainly,  may  be  allowed  to  show 
that  it  is  not  so.  We  want  to  show  the  true  nature  and  dimensions  of  his  feel- 
ings towards  Mr.  Lawless. 

By  the  President  of  the  Court,    Do  you  wish  the  witness  to  proceed? 

Jl.  We  do. 

Mr,  Buchanan,  W^e  understood  that  the  witness  was  about  to  state  the  na- 
ture of  his  difference  with  Mr.  Lawless. 

Mr,  Pettis.  I  was  going  to  state  the  time  since  which  we  had  ceased  to 
speak.  Some  days  after  the  delivery  of  my  speech,  Mr.  Lawless  met  me,  and 
by  his  manner  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  had  no  kind  feeling  towards  me. 

Mr.  Storrs,    You  said  it  might  have  been  an  infeirence  of  your  own. 

Mr.  Pettis,  I  did  intend  to  state  what  our  intercWrse  had  been,  and  whe- 
ther my  feelings  had  been  friendly  or  unfriendly  towl^ds  Mr.  Lawless  since  I 
had  been  in  Washington.  We  were  on  terms  of  civility  till  the* time  I  made  my 
speech  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have  no  prejudice  against  Mr. 
Lawless^  according  to  my  understanding  of  that  term. 

By  Mr,  Buchanan,  I  have  not  seen  your  speech^  and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not; 
but 

Mr.  Pettis .     I  will  show  it  to  jrou. 

Q.  Does  it  not  contain  this  statement,  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  in  the  habit  of 
treating  courts  in  a  disrespectful  manner? 

JBL  1  was  commenting  on'the  case  before  the  House  of*  Kepresentatives  and 
citing  authorities 

Q.  I  wish  a  direct  answer. 

nA.  I  did  not  say  it  in  that  way,  and  I  will  explain  how  I  did  say  it.  I  com- 
mented on  this  case,  and  I  then  referred  to  another  case,  the  case  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  before  which  tribunal 
Mr.  Lawless  had  been  brought  for  a  contempt  of  court,  in  making  a  publication 
relating  to  a  decision  of  that  court,  and  added  ^'  thus  we  see  " 

[Mr.  Wirt.     Is  the  speech  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.    Mo;    but  you  may  make  any  use  of  it  that  you  pleave. 

Here  the  witness  resiuned.] 

A,  I  was  commenting  on  the  facts  in  this  case^  and  I  made  use  of  these 
words  '.^- 

I  Here  the  witness  read  an  extract  from  his  speech.*] 
beff  leave  here  to  state  that  I  am  not  present  ai^  a  voluntary  witness.     I 
was  cdled  here  against  my  will:  having  expressed  to  Judge  Peck  my  desire  to 
be  excused,  if  possible. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan.  Did  you  think  it  a  proper  act  on  your  part  to  publish 
that  speech  pending  this  impeachment  before  the  Senate  ? 

A.  I  would  have  preferred  not  to  publish  it  ;  but  the  speech  of  Mr.  ^sworth 
on  the  other  side  had  been  published  here  and  republished  in  Missouri,  and  ef- 
forts were  makine  fo  misrepresent  what  I  did  say  in  my  speech. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wtckliffe,  Did  you  not  take  the  manuscript  of  your  speech  to 
the  office  of  the  Telegraph  before  you  saw  that  of  Mr.  Elsworth? 

■ 

*  A  copj^  of  tkii  extract  was  promiMd  to  the  Reporter;  but,  throofh  inadverteaee,  it  was 
never  furnished. 

38 
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A,  No.  I  did  not  know  that  his  speech  was  republished  in  Missouri,  till  my 
return  from  the  North.  I  was  then  the  more  anxious  that  mine  should  be  pub- 
lished also,  and  I  urged  it  accordingly. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wickliffe,  Have  you  not,  since  jour  return  to  Missouri,  taken  a 
warm  part  in  favor  of  the  Judge  r 

il.  1  do  not  consider  it  so.  I  have  only  justified  the  cause  I  pursued  in  the 
other  House  ;  and  that  I  was  induced  to  do  because  I  considered  myself  as  out- 
rageously misrepresented  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless; 

Q.  By  Mr,  Storrs.  Did  you  not,  as  soon  as  you  ascertained  that  witnesses 
were  to  be  examined  before  a  committee  of  Congress,  immediately  write  a  letter 
to  Judge  Peck  ? 

Ji,  Yes  ;  and  to  Mi*.  Lawless  too  :  and  I  stated,  in  both  letters,  that  I  did 
not  wish  to  take  a  part  on  either  side.  I  was  desirous  that  this  matter  should 
be  fairly  examined  and  judged  of  by  members  who  knew  nothing  of  the  parties 
or  of  the  ease.  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  let  both  parties  know  what  was  the 
state  of  the  affair.  Mr.  Lawless  had  requested  me  to  present  his  petition,  but  I 
preferred  that  it  should  be  offered  by  Mr.  McDuffie,  wh6  at  my  solicitation  did 
offer  it. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer.  Were  you  present  when  the  rule  was  made  against 
Mr.  Lawless  ? 

•A.  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Lawless  appear  on  the  day  the  rule  was  made  against  him? 

A.  Yes.  He  did  appear.  The  two  first  days  were  occupied  in  the  argument 
on  the  rule  against  Foreman.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  rule  was  made  against 
Mr.  Lawless  oti  the  second  day  or  not. 

Q.  Did  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless  take  up  a  part  of  two  days? 

A  Yes. 

Q.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  thp  argument,  did  the  Judge  proceed  to 
deliver  his  Opinion  ? 

A,  That  is  my  recollection,  but  I  cannot  say  positively. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  present  when  the  argument  was  concluded  ? 

A,  He  left  the  court  when  the  Judge  was  about  half  through  with  his  stric- 
tures. 

Q.  After  all  Mr.  Lawless'  counsel  had  gone  through  with  their  arguments  for 
Mr.  Lawless,  did  the  Judge  immediately  proceed  to  deliver  his  Opinion? 

A.  He  did. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  then  immediately  called  in  ? 

A,  I  think  not.     I  think  there  was  a  recess  at  that  time. 

Q.  Were  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Lawless  precluded  from  arguing  any  point,  on 
the  ground  that  that  point  had  been  decided? 

A,  I  have  stated  that  before.  When  Mr.  Magenis  was  beginning  to  speak, 
something  was  said  by  the  Judge  about  not  arguing'the  question  of  misrepre- 
sentation ;  and  he  then  went  on  to  argue  the  general  question  of  contelnpts. 

Q.  Was  the  question  of  misrepresentation  argued  again? 

A.  No. 

Q,  By  Mr.  McDuffie,  Do  vou  recollect  in  the  Opinion  as  orally  delivered 
by  Judge  Peck,  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  hearing  these  words  : 
•  *J  The  14th  section  of  Gayoso's  regulations,  operates  directly  upon  the  present 
claims  \  it  declares,  that  *^  the  new  settler  to  whom  lands  have  been  granted, 
shall  lose  them  without  recovery,  if,  in  the  term  of  one  year,  he  shall  not  begin 
to  establish  himself  upon  them,  or  if,  in  the  third  year,  he  shall  not  have  put  un- 
der labor  ten  arpents  in  every  hundred." 

A,  I  cannot  say  that  I  do,  but  I  remember  that  the  Judge  talked  about  that 
aulnect. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  these  words: 
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^*  That  the  regulations,  in  which  these  sections  are  found,  are  of  a  date  sub- 
sequent to  the  concession,  in  this  case,  forms  no  reason  why  they  may  not  im- 
pose duties  on  the  claimant,  and  prescribe  forfeitures  for  a  failure  to  perform 
those  duties.  Might  not  a  forfeiture  of  the  present  claim  have  been  adjudged  ' 
under  each  of  these  sections?  No  settlement,  no  improvement  was  made,  as 
required  by  either.  This  omission,  is  declared  by  each  of  these  sections,  is  to 
occasion  a  forfeiture  of  the  claim. " 

A.  I  will  not  say  that  the  Judge  used  these  very  words,  but  he  spoke  of  that 
subject. 

Q.  Do  you  recoUeci-hearing  these  words: 

^*  The  first  section  of  the  regulations  last  mentioned,  after  having  directed 
the  grants  which  are  to  be  made  on  the  Mississippi,  directs  that,  if,  made  a/  any 
oth^r  placCj  the  quantity  which  they  shall  be  judged  capable  to  cultivate,  and 
irhich  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  pasturage  for  his  beasts,  in  proportion  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  which  the  family  is  composed." 

•^.  The  Judge  covered  that  ground,  I  think,  but  I  have  no  particular  and 
distinct  recollection  of  the  words  he  used. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  these  words: 

^^  Neither  would  the  regulations  of  Gayoso,  or  of  Morales,  have  authorized 
the  confirmation  of  the  present  claim.  They  present  the  same  objections  to  its 
confirmation  that  have  been  already  adverted  to,  as  growing  out  of  the  regular 
tions  of  O'Reilly.  Each  of  these  regulations  contains  provisions  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  idea  that  the  present  concession  could  have  been  confirmed, 
in  conformity  with  law,  had  no  change  of  sovereignty  taken  place.  They  equal- 
ly evince  an  intenion  to  authorize  grants,  with  a  view  to  tillage,  and  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country ;  and  to  secure  these  objects,  they  required  that,  in  all  grants 
to  be  made,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  family  and  property  of  the  grantee,  to 
dete^rmine  the  extent  of  the  grant." 

Jl.  I  think  the  Judge  took  that  ground,  but  I  do  not  say  that  he  used  these 
words. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  this  sentence:  ^'  The  regulations  of  O'Reilly 
were  made  for  the  entire  province." 

«A.  I  think  he  said  so.     I  know  that  was  his  doctrine. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  these  words: 

^^It  would  appear  that  the  policy  apparent  in  O'Reilly's  regulations  did  extend 
itself  to  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana.     But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
a  prohibition  was  necessary  to  deprive  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  power 
of  making  grants,  and  that,  without  a  prohibition,  his  grant  would  be  valid." 
A.  He  adverted  to  that  doctrine  ;  but  I  do  not  say  that  he  used  those  words. 
Q.  To  come  to  the  point ;  from  what  took  place  can  you  positively  say  that 
any  one  of  these  clauses  are  printed  in  the  precise  words  in  which  they  were   - 
orally  delivered  ? 

wd.  I  would  not  say,  or  swear,  that  this  is  the  same  Opinion,  as  to  its  words, 
as  that  which  was  orally  delivered  ;  but  if  there  was  any  discrepancy,  it  did 
not  occur  to  me. 

Q.  May  there  not  have  been  in  the  Opinion  various  arguments,  and  those 
too  the  very  arguments  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lawless,  which  you  do  not  remem- 
ber? 

A.  There  may  have  been. 

[A  newspaper  was  here  shownto  the  witnes  s  by  Mr.  Meredith,  containing  a 
printed  article  signed  by  Mr.  Lawless,  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  identified  ; 
but  objections  having  been  made  by  the  managers  to  going  into  the  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  the  witness  and  Mr.  Lawless,  afler  some  discussion  the  in- 
quiry was  waived.] 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wtrt.    You  were  asked  whether  Judge  Peck  exhibited  the  same 
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degree  of  indigioation  on  any  other  oocaeion  as  he  did  on  thie.  Have  you  eyer 
aeen  him  at  any  other  time^  when  engaged  in  punishing  a  contempt  of  eoorC, 
committed  in  a  publication  against  himself  ? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  By  Mr,  McDuffie.    It  is  not  the  custom  in  Missouri,  is  it,  (or  judges  to 
punish  contempts  committed  against  other  courts  than  their  own? 

Ji.  It  is  not. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Mer*dUh,  Do  you  know  whether  the  Opinion  of  the  Court^  in 
Soulard^  case,  was  reduced  to  writing,  in  whole,  or  in  part  ? 

wd.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  sheets  containing  the  notes  of  that  Opinion  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  such  sheets  ;  but  whether  before  or  afler  the  delivery  of  (he 
Opinion,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  assisted  Judge  Peck  in  writing  at  that  time? 

wd.  Either  Mr.  Primm,  or  Mr.  McKnight.  I,  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  Mr.  Primm  left  the  Judge? 

A,  1  do  not  remember,  whether  it  was  before  or  afler  the  delivery  of  the 
Opinion. 

Q.  Though  you  cannot  recall  the  words  in  the  Opinion,  yet  you  recollect  the 
doctrines  and  the  general  course  of  thought ;  and  they  do  not  strike  you  as  be- 
ing different  from  the  Opinion  as  delivered  ? 

A.  That  is  my  answer. 

Q.  By  Mr.  JncDvffie.  On  what  point  did  the  Judge  decide  the  case  of  Sou- 
lard? 

•A.  I  Understood  it  to  be  this,  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  was  not  in  force  in 
Upper  Louisiana  ;  and  if  not,  the  power  to  make  grants  of  the  description  of 
that  in  Soulard's  case  by  the  Lieutenant  Grovernors  did  not  exist :  and  he  then 
went  on  to  show  that  even  if  that  ordinance  was  in  force,  it  would  not  authorize 
such  grants.  He  had  before  him  the  manuscript  which  I  have  seen  referred  to 
in  this  trial,  containing  extracts  from  that  ordinance.  He  then  took  a  view  of  the 
regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso  and  Morales,  and  denied  that,  according  to  those 
regulations,  the  grant  to  Soulard  could  be  confirmed.  The  question  was,  wheth- 
er the  Lieutenant  Governor  had  power  to  make  such  grants. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wickliffe.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  Jud^e  said  in  his  oral 
Opinion  on  this  point  in  the  cause,  ''  that  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-dele- 
gates or  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Upper  Louisiana  from  the  first  establishment 
of  that  province  to  the  16th  of  March,  1804,  is  to  be  disregarded  as  a  proof  of 
law.  usage  or  custom  therein  "  ? 

Ji.  That  practice  was  adverted  to  either  by  the  counsel  or  the  court,  as  afford- 
ing a  presumptive  evidence  for  the  erant ;  and  the  Judge,  I  think,  said,  that 
though  it  did  raise  a  presumption  in  mvor  of  the  grant,  the  presumption  was  not 
strong  enough  to  authorize  a  decision  for  the  claimant.  I  oo  not  remember  the 
precise  words. 

Q.   Was  the  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  at  all  adverted  to? 

«d.  something  was  said  about  it :  I  think  the  Judge  said  that  the  practice  was 
without  any  authority  of  law. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Siorrs,  Did  the  Judge  decide  that  the  laws  of  the  Inffies  applied 
to  Louisiana  as  a  colony  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain  ? 

•^.  I  am  not  certain  ;  but  I  think  he  took  the  ground  that  they  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  make  a  distinction  between  Louisiana  as  a  province  acqmred^  and 
not  a  conquered  province,  as  the  reason  why  those  laws  did  not  apply  to  it? 

A.  I  cannot  distinctly  rememben 

Q.  Did  he  make  it  one  of  the  leading  propositions  in  his  Opinion  ? 

A.  Something  was  said  about  it ;  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  it  was  made 
a  leadinff  proposition  or  not. 

Q.  What  did  the  Judge  say  about  it? 
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•A.  I  do  not  remember  particularly.  While  the  Opinion  was  in  its  delivery,  t 
paid  the  ordinary  degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  to  an  opinion  in  which  the 
liearer  has  no  personal  and  immediate  interest.  I  had  no  <;ase  in  court  to  be 
aflTected  by  it,  but  I  had  talked  a  good  deal  with  the  Judge  on  the  general  sub- 
ject, and  read  for  him,  as  I  before  stated,  many  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  to 
'which  he  wished  to  refer. 

fHere  the  examination  closed.] 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Thx  Uivitsd  SxATxa  vt.  Jamzs  H.  Peck. 

Friday,  January  7. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

Jlir.  Meredith  asked  leave  that  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck  in  the  ease  of  the 
heirs  of  Chouteau  against  the  United  States,  and  in  the  case  of  the  heirs  of 
Mackay  Wherry  against  the  United  States,  might  be  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate.  These  Opinions  had  been  given  in  evidence  by  the  managers  ;  and  as 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs  had  been  printed  at 
the  request  of  the  other  side,  and  as  neither  of  the  Opinions  was  as  long  as  thai 
document,  it  was  hoped  the  request  might  be  complied  with. 

The  managers  said  that  they  had  no  desire  for  the  printing  of  these  Opinions^ 
nor  did  they  consider  it  at  all  necessary;  since  the  copy,  as  printed  in  the  news* 
paper,  might  be  consulted  by  any  member  of  the  court :  but  they  sboald  not 
object  to  it. 

The  printing  was  ordered  by  the  Senate. 

John  B.  C.  Lucas  was  called  and  sw&m. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith,  Please  to  state  to  the  court  whether  you  were  present 
at  any  of  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  on  the  rules  against 
Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr/Lawless,  and  what  took  place. 

d9.  I  was  present  at  a  court,  held  by  Judffe  Peck,  in  1825.     I  do  not  recollect 

whether  the  first  sitting  of  that  court  was  hela  in  the  baptist  church,  or  not ; 

but  I  do  know  that  at  one  time  the  court  removed  its  sitting  from  the  church  to 

a  private  house,  occupied  by  a  Mr.  Penrose.    I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  at 

the  baptist  church,  or  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Penrose,  when  Judge  Peck  first 

brought  into  view  the  strictures  published  in  a  newspaper  edited  by  Mr.  Fore* 

man,  in-an  iirticle  signed^' A  Citizen."    I  recollect  that  the  Judge  requested 

Mr.  Edward  Bates,  who  ^ap  at  that  time  District  Attorney  of  the  United  States 

for  the  district  of  MiiS|pour^o  read  that  article^  and  Mr.  Bates  read  it.     I  have 

not  a  very  distinct  recollection  whether  Judge  Peck  remarked  on  each  clause 

as  it  was  read,  or  made  his  remarks  upon  it  after  the  whole  had  been  read.     I 

remember  that  he  wished  to  ascertain  something  about  the  editor  of  the  paper. 

whether  Mr.  Foreman  or  any  one  else,  that  be  might  proceed  against  him  ;  and 

Mr.  Lawless  stated  that  Mr.  Foreman  was  the  editor.     On  that  statement  the 

Judge  directed  Mr.  Lawless  to  be  sworn,  and  he  was  sworn  ;  when  he  said  as 

before  that  Mr.  Foreman  was  the  editor  of  that  paper.     Judge  Peck'  made  a 

rule  against  Foreman,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  attached,  and  so 

forth,  in  consequence  of  the  publication.     I  have  a  very  imperfect  recollection 

of  all  which  took  place  at  that  time  :  but  I  recollect  that  I  was  present  again  in 

the  court,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  was  then  sitting  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Penrose ; 

when  Mr.  Foreman  appeared  on  the  rule.    I  cannot  relate  the  particulars,  fur* 

ther  than  that  Mr.  Foreman,  having  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  editor  of  that 
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Ifkaper,  I  discovered  that  after  that  acknowledgment  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr.  Law- 
less removed  a  little^  and  insensibly  approached  very  near  to  where  I  stood.  I 
am  sure  they  did  not  notice  me,  as  I  stood  in  the  crowd.  They  spoke  together 
for  some  time,  in  a  kind  of  whisper.  I  was  able  to  gather  about  one  half  of 
what  they  said  ;  and  I  gathered  the  rest  from  their  gestures.  At  that  monoent 
they  appeared  under  such  excitement,  that  they  accompanied  all  they  said  with 
gestures,  and  very  significant  gestures  too.  I  could  discover,  from  this  panto- 
mime, that  Mr.  Lawless  was  intreating  Foreman  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  himself,  and  not  give  up  the  author  ;  and  I  discovered,  in  Mr.  Foreman,  a 
constant  repetition  of  a  shake  of  the  head,  which  satisfied  me,  together  with  such 
words  as  I  could  hear,  that  he  would  not  assent.  The  conversation  ended ; 
'  and,  as  1  had  expected  that  Mr.  Foreman  would  not  peld,  I  was  confirmed  in 
that  conviction  by  seeing  him  come  forward  in  court,  and  give  up  Mr.  Lawless 
as  the  author  of  the  article.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  great  many  things  took  place 
which  I  do  not  now  recollect:  and  when  I  do  not  state  all  that  I  have  heard 
stated  in  evidence  here,  it  is  not  because  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  true,  but  be^ 
cause  I  am  unwilling  to  speak  on  the  testimony  of  others.  I  do  not  remember 
hearing  Mr.  Strother,  Mr.  Magenis,  or  Mr*  Geyer  speak,  and  I  have  been  amazed 
to  find  how  my  recollection  is  now  failing  me.  I  did  not  stay  long  in  the  court  ; 
— ^whether  I  .was  unwell  or  not,  I  cannot  tell,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  accomit 
for  it,  how  many  things  took  place  of  which  I  have  no  knowledge.  I  have  laid  it 
on  my  years.  I  remember,  dbtinctly ,  what  took  place  twenty  five  years  ago,  while 
I  cannot  remember  what  happened  five  or  six  years  since,  unless  it  was  vei^ 
striking.  I  was  again  present  in  the  same  house,  when  Mr.  Lawless  appeared, 
as  I  believe,  under  an  attachment.  A  good  deal  was  said,  on  his  part,  and  not 
a  little  on  the  part  of  the  Judge.  Both  spoke  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  matter 
excited  intense  interest.  It  excited  an  interest  in  others,  which  it  did  not  in 
me  :  my  ideas  had  been  made  up  long  before.  I  had  so  little  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject before  the  CQurt,  that  I  paid  little  attention  to  what  was  said  ;  I  should  other- 
wise have  bestowed  great  attention,  with  a  view  to  be  enabled  to  form  an  opin- 
ion. '  I  must  state,  that  when  the  proceeding  originated,  that  is,  when  the  Judge 
first  noticed  the  paper,  he  appeared  serious,  solemn  and  calm.  I  must  also  be 
permitted  to  state,  that  the  character  of  the  Judge,  so  far  as  I  have  known  him, 
(and  I  have  had  a  good  opportunity,)  is  extremely  delicate  and  respectful ;  he 
pays  the  greatest  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  of  att 
other  persons.  He  has  a  peculiarity  in  his  expressions,  which  I  might  call  tm- 
presiivenesB  ;  so  that  the  more  a  subject  becomes  interestiog,  and  the  more  it  re- 
quires the  best  exertions  of  the  mind,  the  more  impressiveness  and  the  more 
earnestness  he  shows  ;  as  if  he  was  himself  deeply  impressed  with  the  subject ; 
and,  as  some  might  term  it,  the  more  like  the  nations  of  Europe  south  of  Eng- 
land :-^I  refer  not  to  one  part  of  the  continent  in  particular,  hyt  to  all  I  have 
known  of  it,  south  of  England.  When  he  passed  sentence  on  Mr.  Lawless,  there 
was  more  intensity,  more  expressiveness  (if  that  tern^s  understood,)  and  more 
impressiveness  in  his  manner  :  and  toward  the  enc^rhe^  he  passed  the  sen- 
tence, there  was  a  degree  of  warmth  ;  which,  'however,  did  not  strike  me  as 
improper,  though  it  might  have  so  appeared  to  others.     I  reflected 

[Here  Mr.  Buchanan  interposed,  observing  that  they  did  not  wish  the  witness 
to  state  his  reflections,  but  only  the  facts  which  took  place.] 

Well  Sir,  I  do  not  force  my  reflections  on  any  one.  Eitner  the  whole  of  my 
reflections  must  be  given,  or  none  at  all. 

[By  the  President  of  the  Court,  The  witness  will  confine  himself  as  much  as 
possibte  to  facts.l 

There  was  a  kmd  of  rapidity  on  both  parts,  which  almost  degenerated  into  a 
kind  of  rapid  colloquy.-  This  continued,  until  the  Judge  delivered  his  sentence.  I 
then  saw  Mr.  Lawless  go  out,  with  the  marshal^  to  jail,  in  company  with  two 
gentlemen.    I  have  nothing  more  to  state. 
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Cross^exandned  6y  JIfr.  Wickliffe. 

Q.  Did  you  not  write,  and  publish  in  one  of  the  papers  of  St.  Louis,  an  arti- 
cle combatting  the  validity  of  these  Spanish  grants  ?  and  at  what  time  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  published  anything  in  the  paper  \  I  did,  in  a 
pajnphlet. 

Q.  Was  it  before^  or  afler,  the  decision  in  Soulard's  case  ? 
•B.,  It  was  after. 

Q.  Try  and  recollect  yourself.  Were  not  several  of  the  points  in  your  pub- 
lication the  subject  of  investigation  in  the  argument  of  Soulard's  case  ? 

A*  X  must  avow  that  I  published  several  essayi^  at  different  times.  But  I 
liave  no  recollection  of  having  published  anything,  on  the  subject  of  Spanish 
claims,  in  a  newspaper.  At  any  rate,  I  do  not  recollect  writing  anything  in  the 
papers  on  Soulard's  case. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  afler  the  question  was  brought  before  the  District  Court, 
on  the  Spanish  titles,  publish  anything  combatting  the  validity  of  those  titles? 

A,  I  believe  not.  1  cannot  say  whether  I  published  anything  on  that  sub- 
ject before  Soulard's  case  was  argued  or  not  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  that  after  the 
case  had  been  heard,  and  before  the  Judge  del#vered  his  Opinion,  I  publish- 
ed, in  a  pamphlet,  what  may  be  termed  the  substance  of  the  argument  which  I 
had  urged  before  the  court  in  that  case  :  and  I  will  not  conceal  the  fact  that  I 
sent  a  dozen,  perhaps  two  or  three  dozen,  copies,,  to  gentlemen  who  were  in 
Congress  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  publishing  anjrthing  before  the  decision  in  Soulard's 
case? 

A.  I  have  said  that  I  do  not. 

Q.  Let  me  refer  you  to  this  clause  in  Mr.  Lawless'  printed  argument : 
^^  In  a  recent  publication,  signed  John  B.  C.  LucaSy  which   appeared  in  the 
£nquirer  newspaper  of  the  dOth  of  August  last,  the  writer  appears  to  be  of  opin- 
ion, &c." 

A.  Well,  Sir,  it  may  be.     I  told  you  I  had  no  recollection  of  publishing  any- 
thing before  the  decision  of  Soulard's  case  :  and  I  tell  you  so  now. 

Q.  Were  you  not  personally  interested  in  defeating  some  of  the  land  claims, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1825  ?  ^ 

A.,  Not  in  defeaimg, — ^for  there  was  nothing  to  be  defeated. 
Q.  Were  you  not  a  defendant  in  some  suit  of  that  kind,  and  interested  in 
having  it  adjudicated  against  by  the  court  ? — Perhaps  you  do  not  understand  my 
question. 

A.  I  understand  the  question  perfectly,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  shun  it.    I  will 
state  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  you  may  make  your  own  inference,  as  to  my 

char- 

^      -^ beforethe 

court ;  and  as  the  la>ir  of  Congress  required  all  claimants  to  give  notice  to  all 
persons  who  might  hold  any  adverse  possession,  that  is,  who  nught  be  upon  any 
part  of  the  land  claimed,  I  received  such  notice  :  and  I  appeared  in  court,  un- 
der the  expectation  that  the  case  would  come  forward  :  though  the  suit  was  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  land  claimant,  there  was  a  wise  provbion  in  the 
law  which  made  me  privy,  if  not  party,  to  the  cause  ;  and  I  might  possibly  aid 
the  United  States  Attorney  by  such  depositions  as  I  could  make, — ^which  would 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  to  my  own.  I  had  the 
smallest  possible  interest  in  the  suit ;  and  to  show  this,  I  am  compelled  to  enter 
into  some  details.  The  land  I  was  in  possession  of,  and  which  was  in  part  the 
subiect  of  suit,  I  held  in  pursqance  of  what  is  known  as  the  New  Madrid  Act : 
— ^The  thing  was  complete— a  quid  pro  quo  had  been  eiven  to  the  United  States. 
The  person  under  whom  I  held  had  given  up  land  in  New  Madrid,  and  received 
ether  li^d  in  place  of  it ;  so  that  I  was  not  a  dealer  in  what  are  called  New 
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Madrid  claims.  The  land  waa  not  in*  my  possession,  because  I  availed  mjaelf 
of  that  act  :  It  had  been  bought  at  a  sheriff's  sale,  and  it  had  therefore  ceased 
to  be  a  New  Madrid  claim. 

Q.  Had  you  a  patent  for  the  land  ? 

A,  Not  at  that  time.  I  had  a  certificate  ;  but  I  have  received  a  patent  since. 
I  wish  to  satisfy  this  court  that  I  had  no  possible  interest  in  the  suit. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Stom,  Were  any  proceedings  instituted  against  you,  for  making 
any  publications  while  Soulard's  case  was  pending? 

A.  I  had  not  gone  through  with  the  previous  question — ^I  am  entitled  to  answer 
one  question  at  a  time,  and  not  to  have  questions  accumulated  upon  me.     The 

fenttemen  want  to  show  that  I  had  an  interest :  I  will  show  that  I  had  none, 
bought  the  land  :  my  possession  was  reduced  to  a  right,  and  I  have  got  the 
patent.  It  was  provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  that  if  the  United  States  had 
disposed  of  any  land  held  by  a  Spanish  claim,  if  the  holder  should  have  his  claim 
confirmed,  he  might  take  the  same  amount  of  land  in  any  vacant  territory  of 
the  United  States.  Supposing,  then,  that  the  claimant  in  that  suit  had  establish- 
ed his  claim,  he  could  not  have  touched  my  land,  but  must  have  gone  somewhere 
else  ;  so  that,  in  any  event,  I  was  whole,  and  could  suffer  nothing. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.    I  d<f  not  put  the  question  from  any  impertinent  cniv 
osity,  but  I  wish  you  to  state  to  the  court  what  is  your  age  ? 

Ji.  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  what  my  age  is.  I  think  you  know  I  am  old 
enough  to  give  testimony.  1  shall  state  my  age  if  the  court  decides  thai  I 
must  do  so. 

By  the  President  oj  the  Court.     The  witness  will  answer  the  question. 

A.  Well  then,  I  was  seventy  the  Idth  of  August  last  past. 
■    Mr.  Buchanan.     We  have  done  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Lucas.  But  there  was  another  question  put  to  me  by  that  gentleman. 
(Mr.  Storrs.) 

Mr.  Storrs.     I  shall  not  press  it. — ^I  waive  the  question. 

[The  witness,  after  some  hesitation^  retired.] 

William  C.  Carr  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  Please  to  state  to  the  court,  what  you  know  in  relation  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri  on  the  attachment  against  Mr.  Lawless. 

Ji.  I  was  not  present  during. any  part  of  the  argument  in  the  case  : — ^when 
the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Lawless  took  place  in  the  District  Court  of  Mb* 
souri,  I  was  a  private  citizen,  not  holding  any  official  situation.  I  happened  to 
ride  in,  from  my  farm,  into  St.  Louis  ;  i  think  it  was  after  dinner— when  I  ar^ 
rived  in  the  street,  I  perceived  much  conversation  in  all  directions  on  the  case 
then  goinff  on  in  the  District  Court,  in  which  Judge  Peck  was  about  to  proceed 
against  Mr.  Lawless  for  a  contempt.  I  saw  a  number  of  people  collected  in 
groups,  and  as  I  passed  them  I  could  hear  that  they  were  all  talking  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  1  entered  into  one  of  these  groups,  and  inquired  what  was  the 
matter?  and  betn^  informed  that  proceedings  had  been  instituted  in  the  District 
Court  to  punish  Mr.  Lawless  for  a  contempt,  I  was  asked  by  several  persons  if 
I  would  not  go  there.  I  assented,  and  went, — in  company,  as  I  think,  with 
some  other  persons.  When  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Penrose,  the  court 
was  not  in  session.  There  was  a  great  crowd  about  the  door,  and  the  general 
topid  of  conversation  was  the  proceeding  before  the  Court.  A  great  detQ  of  ex- 
citement prevailed.  I  went  into  the  court  room,  and  the  Judge  was  not  there. 
While  I  was  conversing  with  Mr.  Penrose  or  some  other  person,  the  Judge 
passed  near  me,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  bench.  A  few  moments  after,  he  ifi- 
quired  whether  Mr.  Lawless  was  present  in  court?  On  which,  Mr.  IawIssi 
arose  from  his  seat  at  the  bar,  and  answered  that  he  was  present.  The  Judge 
then  remained  to  him  that  the  court  had  found  him  gaiky  of  making  the  pubTi- 
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cation,  or  guilty  of  the  charge  against  him  ;  and  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  have 
interroaatories  filed  touching  the  alleged  contempt.     It  Was  his  right.     Whether 
the  JuSge  directly  asked  Mr.  Lawless  whether  he  would  have  interrogatories 
filed  or  not^  I  wDl  not  be  positive  ;  but  when  the  proposition  was  made  by  the 
•Fudge,  lilr.  Lawless  inunediately,  or  very  soon  after,  replied — (andjn  a  Aan- 
ner  ^hich  I  thought  somewhat  objectionable) — ^that  he  neither  wished  interrog* 
atories  filed,  nor  should  he  answer  them  if  they  were.     It  was  at  this  moment, 
I  believe,  that  Mr.  Lawless,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Magenis,  but  I  rather  think  it  waa 
Mr.   Lawless,  took  from  the  bar,  or  from  his  pocket,  a  paper,  which  he  held  in 
his  hand,  and  observed  to  the  court  that  he  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  which  he 
ivished  the  Judge  to  sign,  and  admit  on  record ;  or  words  to  that  effect.     The 
paper  may  have  been  read,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was.    After  some  di»-> 
cussion,  the  Judge  said,  that  he  could  not  admit  it  on  the  record.     Some  in- 
qairy  was  then  made,  by  Mr.  Lawless  or  Mr.  Magenis,  whether  the  paper  could 
be  admitted,  if  it  should  be  signed  by  the  bystanders  ?  to  which  the  Judge  re- 
plied, that  it  could  not.     The  Judge  then  stated  that  the  court  had  found  ii.  a 
guilty  of  a  contempt,  and  would  proceed  to  pronounce  the  punishment.     And, 
afier  a  few  prefatory  remarks,  in  which  he  adverted,  I  think,  to  the  unpleasant 
nature  of  the  duty  ne  had  to  perform,  he  declared  the  sentence  of  the  court  to 
be,  that  Mr.  Lawless'  should  be  imprisoned  for  ^twentyfour  hours,  and  be  sus- 
pended from  practice  before  that  court  for  eighteen  mon^ths.     Considering  thia 
to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  affair,  I  left  the  court  room,  and  went  out  into  the 
yard  ;  where  there  was  a  great  multitude  assembled.     Great  excitement  seemed 
to  prevail, — some  condemning,  and  some  approving,  the  course  which  the  court 
had  pursued.     I  do  not  recollect  anything  further. 

Q.  By  Mr  Meredith.     Please  to  state  to  the  court  what  was  the  manner  of 
the  Judge,  on  this  occasion. 

A.  I  saw  nothing  remarkable  in  his  manner.  His  manner  on  the  bench,  as 
far  as  I  know,  (but  I  have  not  been  in  his  court  much,  and  have  never  appeared 
before  him  I  think  but  once)  is  very  deliberate,  and  very  solenm:  and,  at  the 
time  of  the  delivery  of  the  sentence,  it  appeared  to  me  as  destitute  of  passion 
as  could  possibly  be.     I  saw  no  passion,  or  excitement  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  said  that  when  the  Judge  tendered  interrogatories  to  Mr.  Lawless, 
there  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Lawless'  reply  which  appeared  to 
you  "  somewhat  objectionable."     Will  you  state  what  it  was? 

A.  It  may  be  possible  that  my  imagination  out-travelled  the  fact:  but,  asso- 
ciating in  my  mind  the  situation  of  Mr.  Lawless,  at  that  time,  and  some  other 
things,  I  did  think  that  his  manner  was  somewhat  offensive.  It  seemed  to  me 
as  if  rather  calculated  to  throw  defiance  at  the  court.  This,  however^  was  con- 
fined entirely  to  his  gesture  and  manner,  his  words  being  such  as  I  have  related. 
His  manner  was  very  determined,  and  he  spoke  with  a  somewhat  abrupt  tone  of 
voice.  This,  I  think,  is  as  nich  a  description  as  I  can  give. 
Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Judge  Peck  ? 

Jl.  I  have  been  very  well  acquainted  with  him  ever  since  he  came  to  Missouri. 
I  was  there  before  him. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  temper  and  disposition  ? 
j9.  As  I  remarked,  I  have  seldom  been  in  his  court. 

Q.  I  do  not  refer  to  his  temper  on  the  bencb^  but  what  is  his  general  temper 
as  a  man  ? 

A.  His  general  reputation  is  that  of  being  very  mild  and  gentlemanly;— amia- 
ble in  his  character  and  disposition,  and  much  beloved  by  those  who  are  intimate 
with  him — very  much. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Q.  Mr.  Lawless,  you  say,  when  he  rejected  the  offer  of  interrogatories  made 
use  of  no  other  language  than  that  which  you  have  repeated. 
Jl.  None  that  I  recollect. 

29 
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Q.  Yonr  opmioD,  then,  as  to  the  maimer  of  Mr.  Lawleis,  arose  iMogetfier 
from  his  gestures,  and  the  tone  of  his  voiced 

j9.  Entirely. 

Q.  Were  not  the  Judge's  eyes  bandajzed  at  that  time? 

A.  My  impression  is  that  they  were.  They  were  either  bandaged,  or  corered 
with  gogries;  I  do  not  recollect  which. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  that  his  manner  was  any  other  than  that  which  is  natural 
to  a  man  convicted  of  a  gross  contempt  and  about  to  be  sentenced  ? 

A,  I  thought  it  was. 

Q.  In  what  respect? 

j9.  He  did  not  show  that  submission  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  which  I 
thought  he  should  have  done,  seeing  that  any  other  course  than  that  of  a  deco- 
rous and  manly  submission  could  not  avail  him  an3rthing  at  all. 

Q.  In  what  manner,  and  with  what  tone,  would  you  have  thought  it  perfectly 
decorous  for  him  to  have  pronounced  the  words  that  he  did  ? 

A.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  accurately  to  distinguish  between  the  manner 
and  emphasis  he  used,  and  that  which,  in  my  judgment,  would  have  been  strictly 
proper.  It  may  be,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  my  imagination  famished 
me  with  this  belief,  and  there  may  be  something  about  the  ordinary  manner  of 
Mr.  Lawless  which  might  make  a  different  impression  upon  me,  from  that  which 
it  does  on  those  better  acquainted  with  him. 

Q.  Ton  spoke  of  his  manner  and  gestures: — what  gesticulations  did  he  make? 

A,  In  order  to  answer  that  question,  it  would  be  necessary  for  me  to  describe 
the  room  in  which  the  court  sat,  and  the  position  of  the  Judge  and  Mr.  Lawless 
with  regard  to  each  other.  Supposing  the  Judge  to  be  situated  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  court  now  is,  -and  the  bar  to  be  where  I  now  stand,  Mr.  Lawless 
rose  at  the  bar,  and  I  was  standing  in  such  a  position  that  his  side  was  towards 
me.  When  the  question  was  put  to  him, — ^whether  he  desired  interrogatories 
to  be  filed,  he  wheeled  himself  partly  round,  and  braced  himself  back,  as  if 
facine  the  crowd  of  spectators,  and  then  said  that  he  did  not  wish  interrogates 
ries  filed,  and  that  if  they  were  filed  he  should  not  answer  them.  His  manner, 
I  thought,  abrupt  and  somewhat  ofiensive,  and  it  seemed  as  if  intended  to  show 
the  multitude  that  he  was  at  the  defiance  ^f  the  court. 

Q.  Then  hq  addressed  the  multitude,  and  not  the  court? 

A,  I  did  not  say  that.  But  he  placed  himself  in  a  position  partly  to  face  die 
mnltitudo  of  people,  while  his  words  were  addressed  to  the  court. 

Q.  Did  he  turn  his  back  on  the  Judge  ? 

A.  No:  he  turned  his  side  toward  him:  he  used  a  good  deal  of  geatieulatioD, 
but  it  may  not  have  been  more  than  ordinary. 

Q.  What  gesticulation  did  he  use? 

A,  I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  call  it  gesticulation; — his  manner  was 
that  which  I  have  described — ^he  wheeled  round,  and  turned  himself  towards  the 
multitude,  in  this  manner.  [Here  the  witness  turned  himself  partially  round, 
raised  his  head  and  looked  around  him.] 

Q.  And  that  was  all? 

A.  That  was  all  that  I  recollect.  I  do  not  say,  or  know,  what  his  object  or 
intention  was. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  Afler  Mr.  Lawless  had  declined  the  interrogttoriea 
and  had  offered  the  paper  to  which  you  have  referred,  did,  or  did  not,  the  Judge 
flay,  that  he  had  now  committed  a  new  and  substantive  contempt? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  such  thing.  I  have  charged  my  memory,  since  I 
found  that  that  was  a  point  of  inquiry,  and  I  cannot  recollect  it.  It  may  be,  and 
I  think  the  fact  was  so,  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Lawless  said  he  should  not  ansW 
interr^atories,  some  one  touched  me,  and  I  was  engaged  in  conversation. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  Judge  say  to  Mr.  Lawless,  *'  you  have  now  aggravated 
the  contempt?" 

A.  I  did  not. 
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Q.  By  Mr,  WiekUffe,  Do  you  recollect  having  enj  conversation  with  Mr. 
LAivless,  on  the  day  aAer  this  transaction? 

jSL,  It  may  be;  for  there  was  great  excitement  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  I 
may  have  conversed  with  Mr.  Iiawless,  as  I  did  with  many  other  persons.  I 
cannot  positively  say  that  I  did,  or  did  not,  converse  with  him.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  I  did.  The  matter  was  very  variously  stated  to  me  by  those  I 
conversed  with. 

Jesse  O.  Lindbll  caUed  and  sworn. 

Q.  Were  you  present  m  the  court  during  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Law- 
less? 

•^.  I  was  in  court  for  a  short  time,  during  the  delivery  of  the  Judge^s 
Opinion.  The  Judge,  I  think,  was  then  commenting  on  a  certain  article  signed 
*'  A  Citizen."  What  he  said  I  do  not  particularly  recollect ;  but  I  will  answer 
any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me,  as  far  as  I  am  able.  Mr.  Bates  I  think 
was  reading  the  article,  and  the  Judge  remarking  on  it. 

Q.  What  was  the  Judge's  manner  ? — ^.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  animated. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Judge's  ordinary  manner  on  the  bench? 

Jl.  I  have  frequently  been  in  the  District  Court,  having  served  there  as  a 
juror;  some  times  for  a  week  or  ten  days  at  a  time. 

Q.  What  is  his  manner,  when  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  long  opinions? 

A,  His  general  manner  is  very  mild;  but  I  have  seen  him,  in  some  cases, 
very  earnest,  and  much  animated,  when  delivering  an  opinion.  1  remember  one 
case,  in  particular,  of  the  United  States  v«.  Brown  and  others. 

5.  What  was  the  nature  of  that  case  ?  Was  it  an  attachment  (br^a  contempt  ? 
It  was  a  civil  suit,  against  the  Securities  of  Rector. 

Q.  Were  important  questions  involved  in  it?  or  a  laree  amount  of  money? 

A.  The  bond,  I  think,  was  for  jj^O,000.  As  to  the  law  questions,  I  am  not 
a  judge  of  them. 

Q.  Was  the  opinion,  in  that  case,  delivered  much  at  length  ? — A,  Tes. 

Q.  Did  the  manner  of  the  Judge  become  earnest  and  animated? 

A,  Yes  ;  I  thought  so. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  passion  and  anger  in  his  manner? 

A.  He  showed  much  earnestness.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  called 
passion,  or  not.     He  was  earnest  and  animated. 

Q.  Have  you'known  Judge  Peck  for  a  length  of  time? 

v9.  Ever  since  he  has  been  in  Missouri :  for  ten  or  twelve  years, — ^probably 
more. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  character  as  to  temper  and  disposition? 

j2.  He  is  very  mild  and  amiable  in  private  life. 

Q.  How  is  he  on  the  bench? — A,  Very  mild,  so  far  as  I  have  seen. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  the  Judge's  manner,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless,  was 
not  more  eiimest  than  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  va.  Brown? 

•d.  I  said  that  I  could  not  discover  any  material  difference,  while  I  was  in  court. 

RoBEBT  Wash  called  again. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  court  whether  you  were  present  when  Judge  Peck 
delivered  his  Opinion  in  Soulard's  case? 

•A.  I  am  unable  to  state:  my  belief  is  that  I  was  not  present ;  but  I  have  been 
told,  since,  by  others,  that  I  was  ; — and  it  is  not  impossible.  I  knew  the  Opin- 
ion before  it  was  delivered,  and  I  saw  it  afterward. 

Q.  What  opportunity  had  you  of  seeing  this  Opinion  ? 

A.  I  saw  it  in  portions,  while  it  was  preparing. — I  was  in  habits  of  intimacy 
with  Judge  Peck  ;  and  I  visited  him  often  while  he  was  preparing  the  Opinion. 
He  would,  from  time  to  time,  show  me  written  sheets. 

[Here  the  managers  interposed. 

Mr.  StorrB,  If  the  Opinion  was  written,  it  can  be  produced ; — ^if  those 
sheets  contained  it,  or  any  part  of  it,  they  can  be  shown. 
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Mr.  JderedM.  Perhaps  the  Opinion  was  written  out.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  fact  was.  We  may  be  able  to  show  that  it  has  been  destroyed,  or  lost.  I 
have  not  inquired  what  the  facts  are  ;  but  evidence  has  been  given  of  the  con- 
tents of  papers,  on  the  other  side,  without  any  difficulty  on  our  part.  The 
objection  takes  us  by  surprise. 

Mr.  Buchanan  thought  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  expression  of  surprise. 
— It  was  certainly  of  consequence  to  know  whether  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge 
was  delivered  extempore,  or  from  memoranda  prepared  beforehand.  It  was 
entirely  decoEOus,  and  need  excite  no  surprise,  that,  ih  the  conversation  across 
the  table,  the  counsel  should  be  asked  whether  those  memoranda  were  in  their 
possession  or  not.^  If  they  were,  the  managers  would  be  glad  to  see  them  ;  if 
not,  or  if  they  had  been  lost,  or  destroyed,  then  they  must  put  up  with  inferior 
evidence.] 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  Opinion  as  published  ? 

A.  I  have  seen  it  frequently.     I  read  it  soon  afler  it  was  published. 

Q.  Have  you  read  it  more  than  once? 

A.  Yes^ — ^three  or  four  times, — ^that  is,  I  have  read  parts  of  it  as  often  as 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the  Opinion,  as  published,  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  which  was  prepared  to  be  delivered  from  the 
bench  ? 

[This  question  was  objected  to,  and  the  managers  required  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  writing  ;  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  question  was  then  of- 
fered in  the  words  following  :! 

Q.  Have  you  any  means,  of  knowing  whether  the  Opinion,  as  published,  is  the 
same  in  its  substance  and  course  of  reasoning  as  the  Judge  had  prepared  in 
Soulard's  case? 

[Mr.  Wirt.  I  will  state  the  object  which  the  respondent's  counsel  have  in 
view,  in  putting  this  question: — we  have  already  asked  a  witness  whether  the 
Opinion,  as  printed,  is  the  same,  in  its  substance,  and  course  of  reasoning,  with 
that  which  was  delivered  orally  ?  and  it  was  answered,  without  any  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  managers.  It  appears,  now,  that  the  witness  was  intimate  with 
the  Judge,  and  knew,  in  advance,  what  the  grounds  of  the  Opinion  would  be. 
One  argument  which  has  been  made  in  this  case  on  the  other  side  is,  that  the 
Opinion,  as  published,  is  not  the  same  as  that  delivered  from  the  bench; — that 
it  was  to  be  considered  as  an  anonymous  argument,  published  in  the  papers,  in 
defence  of  a  decreo  which  had  been  made  in  court;  and  being  so,  and  appear* 
ing  in  a  public  new8pi4>er,  it  was  such  a  subject  for  criticism  as  it  would  not 
have  been  if  it  had  been  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge,, as  delivered  from  the  bench. 
Our  object  is,  further  to  confirm  the  testimony  already  given,  that  the  Opinion, 
as  published,  was  in  substance  the  same  as  that  delivered;  or,  that  the  prepared 
Opmion,  or  the  premeditation  of  the  Judge's  mind,  (whether  that  premeditation 
was  communicated  verbally,  in  conversation,  or  was  embodied  in  written  notes,) 
was  a  means  by  which  the  witness  was  enabled  to  judge  whether  the  Opinion 

f»ublished  was,  in  its  substance  and  course  of  reasoning,  the  same  with  that  de- 
ivered.  Our  object  is,  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  two.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  the  force  of  the  objection,  that  if  the  printed  Opinion  did  differ 
from  that  delivered,  it  is  on  that  account  any  the  more  liable  to  animadversion: 
but,  if  such  should  be  the  opinion  of  any  member  of  this  court,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  us  to  rebut  that.  We  do  not  wish  to  prove  the  contents  of  papers; 
We  do  not  wjsh  to  show  the  trains  of  thought  which  they  contained;  but  we  de- 
sire to  ask  this  witness,  if  he  had  any  means  which  will  enable  him  to  say,  whe- 
ther the  two  Opinions  were,  in  their  essence,  the  same? 

Mr.  McDuffie.  Our  object  is  to  save  time.  The  ground  of  our  objection  was 
this,  that  the  witness  is  called  in  to  show  what  Opinion  the  Judge  prepared  ? 
whereas,  the  question  to  be  settled  is,  what  Opinion  did  the  Judge  dehver  ? 
3ut  we  are  wilUng  that  the  witness  should  go  on.] 
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j9.  I  do  not  know  that  I  distinctly  understand  -the  language  of  the  question 
-when  it  refers  to  the  means  I  had.  I  can  state  what  I  know,  and  how  and  why 
I  know  it.  I  was*  intimate  with  the  Judge.  I  knew,  from  conversations  with 
him,  what  were  his  general  views.  He  exhibited  to  me  a  number  of  sheets, 
'which  I  read.  [  do  not  know  whether  these  are  now  in  existence,  nor  do  I 
know  whether  they  contained  the  grounds  of  the  Opinion  only,  or  the  Opinion 
as  it  was  delivered.     All  I  know  of  that  is  from  conversations  with  the  Judge. 

Q.  Did  the  Opinion,  as  published,  correspond  with  the  principles  which  the 
Judse  announced  to  you  in  conversation ? 

[This  was  objected  to,  as  a  leading  question.  After  some  conversation,  the 
fbrni  of  the  question  was  changed.]  . 

Q.  From  the  means  you  had  of  knowing  the  Judge's  views,  how  far  does,  or 
does  not,  the  published  Opinion  correspond  with  them? 

j9.  His  general  principles,  as  I  understood  them,  before  the  Opinion  was  de- 
livered,1  are  disposed  of,  in  the  published  Opinion,  very  much  as  I  knew  that 
they  would  be  ;  but,  in  so  long  an  Opinion,  there  may  be  some  principles  em- 
bodied which  had  not  been  committed  to  paper,  or  mentioned  in  conversation. 
But  the  leading  principles  are  such  as  the  Judge  had  settled,  and  such  as  were 
contained  in  the  written  sheets  which  he  submitted  to  me. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  probable  number  of  persons  interested  in 
the  land  claims  of  Missouri  ? 

Ji,  I^ot  exactly.  The  body  of  claimants  was  considerable  ;  I  have  seen  long 
lists  of  unconfirmed  claims. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  you  read  the  Opinion  after  it  was  published.     Did  you  read 
it  before  the  article  signed  *^  A  Citizen ''  appeared  ? 
Ji,  Yes,  I  read  it  immediately. 

Q.  When  you  read  the  strictures  in  that  article,  did  they  strike  you  as  mis- 
representing the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  in  a  manner  calculated  to  awaken  (he 
contempt  and  excite  the  disrespect  of  the  land  claimants  ? 

[This  question  was  objected  to  by  the  managers,  who  required  that  it  should 
be  reduced  to  writing,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  Mr.  Wirt  observing  that 
he  had  anticipated  an  objection  to  it^  and  the  question  was  presented  in  the 
words  following  : 

When  you  read  the  strictures  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  did  they  strike  you  aer 
misrepresenting  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  in  a  manner  calculated  to  awaken  the 
contempt  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  to  impair  the  confidence 
of  the  suitors  in  that  eourt  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  tribunal  ? 

Mr  Starrs,  As  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  had  anticipated  objection  to 
this  question,  he  must  have  been  aware  of  the  principles  on  which  it  would  be 
founded.  These  indeed  are  so  obvious  that  he  could  not  in  common  candor 
have  failed  to  confess  the  anticipation.  The  question  which  has  been  proposed 
is  this :  [Here  Mr.  S.  read  the  question  as  above  ;] — that  is,  in  other  words, 
**  on  comparing  the  whole  evidence  exhibited  in  this  trial  and  on  comparing  the 
Opinion  with  the  strictures  upon  it,  what  judgment  should  this  court  pronounce 
upon  the  facts.''  The  question  for  the  court  to  settle  is  this.  Dia  the  stric- 
tures misrepresent  the  Opinion?  That  is  a  question  which  must  be  decided  on 
^ts.  The  witness  is  now  asked  his  conclusion,  but  is  that  an  evidence  of  fact? 
We  thought  that  this  was' to  be  a  trial  of  fact,  and  that  as  to  the  conclusions  from 
the  (acts  it  was  the  court  that  was  to  make  them.  This  witness  might  as  well 
be  asked  what  is  his  inference  from  any  other  part  of  the  testimony.  Why  not? 
Why  not  as  well  ask  him.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  testimony,  has 
spoken  the  truth  ?  as  ask  him.  Is  it  ^our  opinion  that  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  printed 
article  has  misrepresented  the  Opinion  of  the  Court.  That  is  a  matter  of  which 
this  court  are  to  judge.  If  questions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  admitted,  this  will  be- 
come a  trial  not  of  Judge  Peck,  but  of  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses  ;  and  where  is 
this  to  lead?  The  next  question  in  natural  order  will  be,  In  what  particulars  is 
the  article  a  misrepresentation  ?  If  this  question  is  competent^  that  is  jitben  we 
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mast  go  into  a  comparison  of  the  article  and  the  Opinion,  paragraph  by  para- 
graph, (we  have  seen  something  already,  oia.  process  of  this  kind,)  then  we  are 
to  examine  the  witness  as  to  his  knowledge  of  facts,  and  the  extent  of  his  legal 
information  ;  and  when  we  have  done  all  this,  we  shall  just  have  commenced, 
so  far  as  one  witness  is  concerned  ;  then  we  may  be  called  to  go  throu^  with 
forty  others  ;  after  that  we  may  call  forty  or  one  hundred  more  to  deliver  their 
opinions  on  the  other  side. — We  may  include  the  whole  House  of  ttepreaenta- 
tives. — ^We  nmy  then  proceed  to  the  spectators,  and  after  we  have  emptied  the 
ealleries  we  may  then  go  into  the  street.  Is  the  witness  called  to  testify  to  any 
tact  from  which  the  court  can  form  an  opinion  ?  None.  Where  is  this  to  eod  ? 
What  satisfactory  result  can  be  arrived  at  from  such  a  course  ?  If  the  respon- 
dent is  to  have  a  witness  argue  the  point  on  one  side,  the  managers  will  demand 
the  same  privilege  on  the  other — then  the  counsel  must  be  heardt— then  the  man- 
agers, and  then  we  shall  have  got  ronnd  exactly  to  the  point  from  which  we 
started,  viz.  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  court  ?«-that  is  the  question — that  is  tho 
true  question. 

'  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  asked  questions  somewhat  of  this  kind  ;  but 
it  was  on  the  cross-examination,  when  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  went  into 
an  elaborate  examination,  in  order  to  show  whether  he  was  sincere  in  the  repre- 
sentation he  made,  or  whether  it  was  made  against  light  and  knowledge,  and  his 
own  convictions.  The  respondent  put  that  examination  on  the  ground  that  he 
should  be  able  to  show  from  Mr.  Lawless'  own  answer,  that  there  was  no  sem- 
blance of  excuse,  even  according  to  his  own  showing,  for  the  positions  he  had 
taken  in  the  article — that  he  had  not  even  sincerity  to  shield  him.  On  this 
ground  the  court  permitted  the  examination  to  be  gone  into,  although  the  mana- 
gers, as  was  their  duty,  protested  against  it.  But  this  is  a  very  difierent  ques- 
tion— it  miffht  perhaps  have  been  proper  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Lawless  could 
show  any  plausibility  in  his  representations  as  a  proof  that  he  might  have  been 
sincere  in  mfiking  them  ;  and  the  respondent  undertook  to  show  uat  this  could 
not  have  been  the  case,  but  that  Mr.  Lawless  must  have  had  some  other  motive. 
But  now  the  counsel  cell  other  witnesses,  not  with  that  view,  but  to  Bnd  out 
whether,  in  their  judmient,  there  was  anything  that  might  justify  Mr.  Lawless 
in  writing  that  article.  The  difference  between  the  two  cases  need  not  be 
pointed  out — ^it  is  seen  by  intuition — ^the  circumstances  are  not  the  same, — ^the 
reasons  are  not  the  same — the  object  is  not  the  same — the  conclusion  is  not  the 
same.  Every  principle  on  which  the  counsel  contended  that  such  an  examina- 
tion was  iiecessary  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless  fails  here.  This  in  our  appre- 
hension is  a  good  objection  to  the  question. 

JIfr.  Spencer.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  question  proposed  by  the  respon- 
dent's counsel  is  not  highly  complimentary  to  the  intelligence  of  this  court:  it 
seems  to  imply  that  the  court  is  mcapable  of  discriminating  between  the  stric- 
tures of  Mr.  Lawless  and  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge,  and  of  deternoning  whether 
the  one  is  or  is  not  a  misrepresentation  of  the  other  :  when  I  should  suppose 
that  this  can  be  determined  only  by  a  comparison  of  the  article  with  the  Opinion, 
a  compcu-ison  which  every  member  of  the  court  must  at  last  make  for  himself^ 
unless  I  have  conipletelv  forgotten  and  unlearned  all  the  law  that  I  ever  knew. 
It  is  not  competent  to  ask  the  opinion  of  a  witness  as  to  any  matter  unless  it  is 
a  question  belonging  to  his  own  trade  or  profession,  as  when  a  surgeon  is  asked 
to  say  whether  in  his  opinion  a  certain  wound  might  or  might  not  produce  death ; 
and  even  here  it  is  allowed  purely  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  the  rest  of  the  community  should  be  as  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  as  one  who  has  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  anatomy  and  surgery.  But.  can  this  case  possiblv  be  put  upon  that 
ground?  Will  gentlemen  pretend  on  that  principle  that  Judge  Wash  is  more 
competent  to  form  an  opimon  whether  one  paper  misrepresents  another.  Is 
any  professional  knowledge  here  required?  surely  not.  A  simple  collation 
must  be  Bufficiaot  to  abow  whether  there  is  a  materMl  miarenresentatioA  or  not. 
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I  should  like  to  hear  the  distinction  which  the  eoansel  will  take  on  a  nile  of 
evidence  so  plain  and  so  well  established. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  decisive  objection. 

JUr.  Meredith  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  had  been 
urged,  he  still  thought  that  the  question  proposed  to  be  asked  of  the  witness 
WBB  a  proper  one.  A  main  inquiry  in  this  case  is,  whether  the  publication 
which  was  treated  by  the  respondent  as  a  contempt,  was  or  was  not  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  Opinion  of  the  Court  in  the  case  of  Soulard.  This  inquiry  then 
obviously  demands  a  comparison  of  the  publication  with  the  Opinion,  and  it  is 
as  obvious,  that  such  a  comparison  cannot  be  made,  without  a  previous  ac- 
quaintance with  the  peculiar  doctrines  and  principles  involved  in  the  case,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  laws  and  ordinances,  from  which  they  chiefly  arise. 
Presuming,  as  we  think  we  may  with  the  most  perfect  respect  presume,  that 
the  members  of  this  honorable  Court,  called  for  the  first  time  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  a  subject,  are  not  prepared  to  make  a  satisfactory  comparison  for 
themselves,  we  offer  the  result  of  a  comparison  made  by  others,  under  circuni- 
stanceg  entitling  it,  as  we  think,  to  respect  and  confidence. 

IThe  question  we  propose  to  ask  of  the  witness  now  before  the  court  is, 
'whether  when  he  first  read  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless,  he  considered  it  as 
a  fair  statement,  or  as  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Opinion.     Of  whom  is  this 
inquiry  to  be  made  ?     Of  one,  enjoying  peculiar  means  of  information  ; — ^familiar 
with  the  whole  ground  of  the  controversy  between  the  heirs  of  Soulard  and  the 
United  States, — ^with  the  doctrines  of  the  Opinion,  Imd  the  course  of  reasoning  by 
which  they  are  established,  and  with  the  Spanish  ordinances  and  regulations  on 
which  the  decision  ultimately  rests.     Does  not  the  reason  then  of  the  rule  of 
evidence  adverted  to  by  the  honorable  manager  who  has  just  addressed  the 
court,  forcibly  apply  to  this  case  i    Does  it  not  in  principle  extend  to  all  cases, 
in  which,  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  questions  they  involve,  the  tribunal  whose 
province  it  is  to  decide,  cannot  be  presumed  to  possess  the  requisite  knowledge 
to  enable  it  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  unassisted  by  the  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions of  others?     The  rule  is  founded  in  necessity,  and  applies  to  every  case  in 
which  the  necessity  exists.     If  it  does  not  exist  in  this  case,  I  am  willing* to  ad- 
mit, that  upon  this  ground,  at  least,  the  question  is  an  improper  one.     If  the 
court  have  all  the  information  necessary  for  the  comparison  ;  if  they  are  familiar 
with  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  controversy ;  if  they  have  had  time  and  opportu- 
nity carefully  to  examine  these  foreign  laws  and  ordinances  in  all  their  bearings 
upon  the  questions  decided  ;  if  they  have  mastered  the  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions of  the  Opinion ; — ^if  in  one  word  they  require  no  further  aid,  then  indeed 
the  rule  adverted  to  can  have  no  application.     But  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  be- 
Keve  that  they  have  not  the  necessary  materials  for  a  just  comparison,  it  follows, 
looking  to  the  reason  on  which  this  rule  of  evidence  is  founded,  that  the  ques- 
tion proposed  to  the  witness,  is  proper  and  admissible. 

Bat  again,  another  great  question  in  this  cause,  is  the  intention  which  actua- 
ted the  respondent,  throughout  the  transaction  that  has  given  rise  to  this  im- 
peachment. If  this  honorable  Court  shall  ever  believe,  that  the  publication 
contains  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrines  and  conclusions  of  the  Opinion,  this 
question  of  intention  is  still  open,  and  becomes  a  very  important  one.  May  not 
the  respondent  have  erred  in  judgment  only,  and  not  in  motive  ?  It  wiU  be  con- 
tended, however, — it  has  indeed  already  been  contended  in  the  opening,  that 
malice^  is  in  this  case  a  necessary  inference.  It  may  again  be  asserted,  as  it  has 
been  asserted,  that  to  all  minds  but  the  mind  of  the  respondent,  the  publication 
must  be  considered  fair,  candid  and  accurate;  that  he  stands  alone  in  the  estimate 
which  he  formed  of  it,  and  that  nothing  but  malignity  itself,  could  have  tortured 
such  a  publication  into  an  intentional  misrepresentation  of  the  Opinion.  Now 
we  desire  to  meet  this  argument  by  proof ;  to  array  facts  against  hypotheses,  and 
to  beat  down  this  inference  of  malice,  by  showing,  as  we  are  prepared  to  show, 
that  the  respondent  was  by  no  meana  singular  in  hw  opinion-of  the  nature  uid  ten- 
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'dency  of  the  publication,  because  not  only  this  witness,  but  several  others  eqaalij 
respectable  and  intelligent,  equally  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  competent  in  all  respects  to  form  a  correct  judgment,  came  to  the 
same  conclusion,  and  believed,  and  do  now  believe,  that  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Lawless  is  a  gross  and  intentional  misrepresentation. 

Again,  the  question  proceeds  a  step  further :  it  proposes  to  inquire  of  the 
witness,  what  effect  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  calculated  to  produce 
on  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  especially  upon  the  land  claimants.  Now  I 
would  respectfully  ask  the  members  of  this  court,  whether  they  are  in  a  situa- 
tion to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  impression  which  such  a  publication  would 
make  ?  Are  they  so  intimately  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  habits,  feel- 
ings and  views  of  the  people  of  Missouri, — with  the  intelligence  and  course  of 
thinking  of  the  land  claimants  as  a  body,  as  to  render  the  question  unnecessaiy 
or  improper  ?  The  respondent  avers  that  this  was  a  designed  misrepresent*^ 
tion  ; — ^that  its  purpose  and  object  were  to  inflame  and  irritate  the  public  mind, 
and  iMfnore  especially  the  claimants  against  the  court  ; — ^to  bring  it  into 
ridicule,  contempt  and  abhorrencf ,  and  ultimately  to  break  it  down,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  the  continuance  of  its  powers  beyond  the  period  limited  by  the 
act  of  Congress.  Now  this  averment  is  the  proper  subject  of  proof;  it  bears 
upon  the  question  of  intention,  and,  established  by  proof,  frees  the  case  from  the 
uncertainty  of  inference.  Is  it  not  proper  ?  Is  it  not  necessary?  It  is  not.  the 
evidence  of  opinion  but  of  fact ;  for  I  am  instructed  to  say,  that  we  shall  show 
not  only  the  impression  which  the  publication  was  naturally  fitted  to  produce, 
but  the  impression  which  it  did  actually  produce,  upon  the  pliblic  mind.  For 
these  reasons  I  consider  the  question  a  proper  one. 

Mr,  Wirt.  I  should  not  trouble  the  court  with  any  additional  remarks,  if  it  did 
not  strike  me  that  there  was  a  hazard  that  a  principle  familiar  to  us  all,  should, 
in  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  be  applied  to  this  case,  to  which  I  think  it  wholly 
inapplicable.  We  place  the  question  on  two  distinct  grounds,  but  before  I  pro- 
ceed to  discuss  these,  let  me  first  be  permitted  to  make  one  or  two  general  re- 
marks on  the  law  of  evidence,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  an  impeachment.  In 
the  well-known  case  of  Warren  Hastings,  whibh  occupied  England  so  long,  a 
most  able  and  masterly  protest  was  entered  by  Mr.  Burke  and  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  application  of  the  rigid  rules  of 
evidence  which  governed  the  practice  of  courts  of  law.  It  was  contended 
before  that  tribunal,  that  instead  of  the  strict  and  iron  rules  of  a  law  court,  the 
field  was  broad  and  liberal,  and  to  be  controlled  by  no  rule  but  the  Ltex  ei  co»- 
suetudo  Parliamenii,  The  protest  is  extended,  very  learned,  and  rests  on  nume- 
rous authorities;  and  if  this  court  could  have  an  opportunity  to  review  it,  they 
would  not  feel  the  least  hesitation  as  to  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  tram- 
melled and  hemmed  in  by  the  rigid  rules  of  evidence.  I  find  that  in  the  remarks 
of  the  Federalist  respecting  the  High  Court  of  Impeachment  erected  by  the 
constitution  of  this  country,  the  writer  lays  it  down  as  a  conceded  point,  that 
the  strictness  which  prevails  in  the  ordinary  criminal  courts  does  not  apply  here, 
nor  is  it  required  that  the  article  of  impeachment  should  be  drawn  up  with  all 
the  rigid  precision  of  an  indictment.  The  proceedings  in  this  highest  court  are 
to  be  more  liberal  and  free,  and  nearer  substantially  to  the  course  pursued  by 
courts  conversant  with  the  civil  than  the  common  law.  Mr.  Rawle  has  the 
same  idea.  And  the  question  would  be,  if  the  original  view  could  now  be  before 
this  court,  whether  this  tribunal,  which  is  not  an  apellate  court  on  all  questions  of 
law,  and  is  not  therefore  conversant  with  the  strict  rules  of  law,  but  whose  whole 
jurisdiction  has  respect  to  impeachments  alone,  should  or  should  not  open  itself 
to  all  lights  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  decision,  and  whether  more 
injustice  would  not  accrue  from  narrowing  the  apertures  through  which  light  is 
to  be  received,  than  fi-om  opening  them  in  all  directions  from  whence  a  single  ray 
can  touch  them.     But  I  waive  this. 

We  affirm  that  there  are  no  rules  of  evidence  which  bind  even  courts  of  law 
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themselves  in  all  cases.     The  affairs  of  human  society  are  perpetually  undergo- 
ing new  modifications;  and  in  the  progress  of  human  things,  questions  are  con- 
tinually presenting  themselves  in  new  lights^  and  men  are  from  necessity  driven 
to  resort  to  first  principles  and  natural  reflections  instead  of  abiding  by  rules 
which  relate  to  a  different  state  of  things.     A  conviction  of  this  truth  induced 
Liord  Mansfield  to  say,  We  will  not  take  our  rules  of  proceeding  from  Siderfin 
and  Keble,  but  we  wUlmake  new  rules,  and  apply  principles  ahready  established , 
to  new  cases.     When  a  new  emergency  arises,  we  are  are  not  to  bring  it  to  the 
bed  of  Procrustes,  or  pare  it  down  to  antiquated  rules  which  have  become  in« 
▼eterate  in  the  courts  of  law.     But  admitting  that  the  laws  of  evidence  were  to 
be  inflexibly  applied,  is  it  only  in  regard  to  the  mechanical  or  liberal  arts  that 
the  opinion  of  a  witness  may  be  asked?     How  is  the  whole  body  of  foreign  law 
proven  ?  the  law  of  France— the  laws  of  Spain — ^the  unwritten  usage  of  foreign 
countries?  Is  it  not  to  be  proved  by  the  opinion  of  enlightened  men,  intimately 
conversant  with  those  laws,  and  who  have  made  them  the  subject  of  laborious 
study  ?    Are  they  not  admitted  to  prove  them,  not  as  principles  of  law,  but  aa 
matters  of  fact  ?     Cuique  in  8ua  arte  eredendwn  est.     The  shipwright  is  permitted 
to  be  heard  in  matters  of  naval  architecture — the  surgeon  is  permitted  to  speak 
on  questions  of  anatomy — and  on  the  same  principle,  the  man  acquainted  with 
foreign  law  is  permitted  to  testify  in  cases  where  a  knowledge  of  that  law  is  in- 
dispensable.    On  what  law  did  the  decision  rest,  in  Soulard's  case  ?   on  the 
laws  of  America?  on  the  written  laws  of  Spain?   Was  there  no  discussion  as  to 
Spanish  usage  and  the  unwritten  law  of  the  Provinces?  Were  not  the  grounds  on 
^which  that  decision  rests  coippounded  of  written  regulations,  royal  orders,  and 
the  usages  of  the  Spanish  authorities?   And  is  it  disrespectful  to  say  that  this 
court  may  receive  light  from  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  made  those  laws  his 
study?     if  the  question  to  be  decided,  depended  on  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of 
Persia,  or  the  law  of  China,  would  you  consider  yourselves  in  as  favorable  cir- 
cumstances to  form  a  judgment  concerning  it  as  a  professional  man  long  and 
intimalelj  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Persia  or  of  China?  I  apprehend  not. 
The  question  we  propound  does  not  go  to  the  naked  inquiry  whether  the  article 
of  Mr.  Lawless  misrepresents  the  Judge — it  looks  to  the  bearing  of  that  Opinion 
beyond  its  actual  limits,  and  as  combined  with  usages  and  the  existing  state  of 
society,  which  vindicates  it  from  the  imputation  of  being  in  the  slightest  degree 
disrespectful  to  this  court.     But  it  goes  beyond  this — ^it  takes  for  granted  a  dif- 
ficulty which  is  not  imaginary — a  diflicuUy  which  I  have  myself  felt,  and  to 
overcome  which,  I  have  been  obliged  to  make  the  laws,  ordinances,  and  cus- 
tooos,  which  prevailed  in  Louisiana  a  subject  of  laborious  study.     I  was  unable 
to  grapple  with  the  Soulard  case,  till  afler  a  long  and  patient  study  of  those  laws; 
•—and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  the  cause  went  by  ap- 
peal, acknowledged  themselves  to  be  baffled  by  the  same  want  of  knowledge  m 
relation  to  the  Spanish  law,  and  confessed  their  incapacity  to  form  a  right  de- 
cision without  the  aid  of  new  and  farther  lights.     This  court  does  not  possess 
the  same  advantages  for  a  decision  as  that  did.     Its  members  cannot  rise  to  ad- 
vise; the  J  are  obliged  to  decide  rapidly  and  on  the  spot.     I  ask  if  they  feel  aa 
though  they  were  able  to  embrace  the  whole  subject  embraced  in  this  cause :  I 
ask  whether  no  fair  and  candid  light  may  be  thrown  upon  it  by  the  views  of  one 
intimately  copversant  with  that  portion  of  it  with  which  they  are  of  necessity 
less  acquainted. 

But  the  question  goes  further:  it  asks  whether  the  misrepresentation  was  of  a 
nature  to  wect  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  to  awaken  their  indignation  against 
this  Judge?  Are  you  masters  of  the  temper  of  the  people  of  Missouri?  of  their 
tone  and  character  and  views?  are  they  not  as  far  removed  from  you  as  to  any 
local  question  as  would  be  the  people  of  Persia  or  of  China?  the  question  ap- 
peals to  the  operation  of  this  publication  on  the  people  of  Missouri.  The  Judge 
was  punishing  a  contempt  committed  in  the  midst  of  a  very  peculiar  community, 
a  community  generally  acquainted  with  the  subjects  to  which  the  publication  of 
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Mr.  Lawless  and  the  OfMnion  of  the  Court  had  reference,  and  the  question  asks. 
Was  the  tone  and  temper  and  character  of  that  people  such  that  a  statement  like 
that  contained  in  the  article  was  likely  to  awaken  resentment?  You  are  not  to 
ask  what  would  be  its  effect  on  yourselves,  on  your  own  enlightened  minds,  but 
What  was  likely  to  be  its  effect  on  the  people  among  whom  it  was  thrown? 
would  it  not  awaken  their  contempt  ?  Would  it  not  shake  their  confidence  in  the 
court,  and  induce  them  rather  to  fly  from  it  as  weak  or  corrupt,  than  to  look  to  it 
for  the  pure  administration  of  justice?  As  anew  question,  having  an  application 
to  local  feelings,  local  prejudices,  local  professions,  we  wish  to  ask  this  gentle- 
man to  state  his  impressions  as  one  who  knows  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  We  insist  that  it  is  a  proper  question  and  a  necessary  question,  be* 
cause  it  is  a  question  as  to  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  an  article  there,  on 
the  spot ;  because  the  question  is  new,  because  the  law  is  new,  and  the  opinion 
of  one  familiar  with  it  is  a  better  opinion,  and  because  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  people  of  Missouri  can  only  be  rightly  judged  of  by  one  of  the  people  of 
Missouri.     This  is  our  first  ground  of  argument. 

But  we  take  another  ground,  and  one  which  appears  to  my  mind  perfectly 
unanswerable.  We  cannot  anticipate  what  this  court  may  decide,  but  we  put  it 
to  the  court  whether  in  investigating  the  intention  of  the  party,  this  question 
may  not  have  an  important  bearing  ?  No  proof  of  that  intention  is  'adverted  to 
in  the  article  of  impeachment.  That  article  says  that  the  Judge  was  actuated 
by  an  intention  wrongfully  and  unjustly  to  oppress  and  injure  Mr.  Lawless. 
There  is  no  positive  proof  as  to  that  intention :  there  is  no  proof  of  any  previous 
hostility  towards  Mr.  Lawless  on  the  part  of  the  Judge,  but  the  intention  is  left 
to  be  inferred  by  putting  together  this  and  that  patch.  What  was  the  jrrand 
point  assumed  and  pressed  with  great  ardor  by  the  eloquent  managers?  It  was 
this,  not  only  that  the  article  contained  no  misrepresentation  of  the  Judge's 
Opinion,  but  that  no  one  but  a  man  infatuated  by  malignity,  could  possibly  think 
it  so,  and  the  argum^t  is  that  the  common  sense  of  Judge  Peck  was  enervated 
and  obscured  by  his  malice.  If  this  court  can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
article  signed  *^  A  Citizen  "  contains  no  misrepresentation  ;  and  if  it  can  then  go 
one  step  farther,  and  hold  I  hat  its  fairness  is  so  palpable  that  malice  only  could 
distort  it  and  see  it  writhe,  there  may  be  some  proof  of  the  Judge's  guilt.  But 
if  it  can  be  shown  on  his  behalf  that  intelligent  and  dispassionate  observers  on 
the  spot,  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  case,  did  of  themselves  regard  it  not 
only  as  a  misrepresentation,  but  as  a  misrepresentation  of  alarming  aspect  and  of 
fearful  consequences;  if  we  can  bring  before  you  one,  two,  three,  four,  half  a  doasen 
Buch  individuals,  who  held,  separately,  the  same  opinion,  then  what  becomes  of 
the  argument  that  the  Judge  must  have  been  infatuated  by  malignity  ?  We  meet 
the  patched  up  inference  of  the  other  side  by  showing  that  enlightened  men 
besides  the  Judge  thought  the  article  a  dangerous  one  ;  and  if  so,  might  not  can- 
dor allow  that  the  Judge  himself  might  think  so  to  ?  As  bearing  on  the  question  of 
intention,  (the  great  and  vital  question  in  this  cause,)  when  the  argument  is  that 
the  Judge's  mind  was  obscured  by  malignity,  surely  the  proof  that  others  thought 
as  he  thought,  and  those,  men  well  calculated  to  judge,  effectually  removes 
the  ground  of  the  impeachment,  so  far  as  it  charges  malice  on  the  accused. 

£[k  honorable  manager  remarked,  that  I  had  admitted  an  anticipation  that  this 
question  would  be  objected  to.  It  is  proper  therefore  to  state,  that  that  remark 
was  founded  on  a  deposition  from  Missouri,  which  had  been  submitted  to  them, 
and  from  which  they  proposed  to  expunge  all  that  part  which  this  question  goes 
to  cover  ;  and  the  understanding  between  us  was,  that  a  question  like  that  now 
proposed  should  be  submitted  to  this  court.  It  was  from  this  circumstance 
only  that  I  was  led  to  anticipate  the  objection  which  has  been  raised,  and  not 
from  any  inherent  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  the  question. 

Mr,  Buchanan.  The  counsel  for  the  respondent,  in  arguing  the  present  ques- 
tion, have  clothed  it  with  so  much  matter  foreign  to  its  nature,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  managers  to  strip  it  of  some  of  the  splendid  attire  with  which 
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it  has  been  adorned.  What  is  the  naked  question  now  before  the  court?  The 
respondent  has  been  arraigned  before  this  tribunal,  for  having  violated  the  laws 
of  the  country  with  a  criminal  intention ;— -for  having  illegally  and  oppressively 
imprisoned  and  suspended  Mr.  Lawless,  under  the  color  that  he  had  been  guilty 
of  a  contempt  of  court. 

The  respondent's  counsel  contend  that  the  publication  of  which  Mr.  Lawless 
is  the  author  was  a  contempt  of  court  which  he  had  a  right  to  punish  ;  because 
it  was  a  libel  on  the  court,  and  contained  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  its  OpiU'* 
ion.  What  then  is  submitted  to  you  to  decide,  composing  as  you  do,  the  high- 
est court  of  the  nation,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  the  High  Court  of  Peers  in  Great  Britain  ?  You  are  asked  to  re* 
ceive  the  mere  opinion  of  a  gentleman  from  Missouri  for  the  purpose  of 
guiding  your  judgment,  not  upon  any  question  involving  a  knowledge  of  any 
particular  art  or  science  in  which  he  professes  to  be  an  expert,  but  simply  upon 
the  question,  whether  the  publication  now  before  you  is  a  libel  or  not, — whether 
it  is  a  misrepresentation  or  not.  If  a  court  ought  to  be  capable  of  deciding  any 
question,  and  of  drawing  an  inference  from  any  fact,  it  is  whether  a  given  pa** 
per  contains  a  libel.  This  is  a  mere  question  of  law,  the  determination  of  which 
heloncs  exclusively  to  the  court.  So  clear  has  the  general  proposition  been 
considered,  that  in  England,  until  the  passage  of  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  bill,  the 
courts,  even  in  criminal  cases,  decreed  to  juries  the  right  of  participating  in  the 
decision  of  the  question.  They  decided  all  questions  of  libel,  as  they  did 
the  interpretation  of  ^written  instruments  which  were  exclusively  within  their 
province. 

And  now  this  court  is  called  upon  to  take  the  opinion  of  Judge  Wash,  wheth- 
er a  certain  article  published  in  one  newspaper  is  or  is  not  a  misrepresentation 
of  an  Opinion  published  in  another  newspaper  ;  whilst  both  these  documents 
are  in  their  possession.  Nay  more; — ^you  are  not  only  asked  to  receive  his 
opinion  on  the  question  of  misrepresentation  ;  but  it  is  also  pfoposed.to  submit 
to  his  judgment  to  decide  what  would  be  the  effect  of  this  publication  on  the 
people  of  Missouri.  This  tribunal,  representing  as  it  does  each  State  in  the 
Union,  and  embracing  within  its  view  the  whole  Union,  is  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  opinion  of  the  judge,  upon  the  avowed  principle  that  its  members  are  igno- 
rant of  and  cannot  be  presumed  to  understand  what  would  be  the  effect  of  a  li- 
bel upon  the  people  of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

[Here  Mr.  Meredith  interposed,  to  explain.     He  had  not  said  that  the  court 
did  not  possess  sufficient  information  to  decide  the  question  whether  a  written 

{laper  was  a  libel  or  not ;  but  that  as  this  publication  dealt  in  principles  of  foreign 
aw  and  referred  to  circumstances  which  the  court  could  only  know  from  testi- 
mony, it  was  not  improper  to  take  the  views  of  a  witness  in  relation  to  it.] 

There  is  another  palpable  view  of  this  subject.  The  counsel  of  the  respond- 
ent, in  framing  their  question  to  be  put  to  the  witness,  have  used  almost  the  ve- 
ry terms  employed  by  the  respondent  in  a  most  material  part  of  his  answer  to 
the  article  of  impeachment.  This  will  be  made  manifest  from  a  bare  compari- 
son. The  lanffuage  of  the  answer  is  that  '^  the  immediate  tendency  and  object 
of  the  publication  were  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  with  reeard  to  these  claims; 
to  excite  the  resentment  and  hostility  of  the  numerous  and  influential  body  of 
land  claimants  in  Missouri,  and  their  connexions,  against  the  Judge,  who  alone 
composed  the  court ;  to  destroy  the  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  judg- 
ment of  the  tribunal."  The  question  now  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness  is, 
<<  When  you  read  the  strictures  signed  ^  A  Citizen,'  did  they  strike  you  as  mis- 
representing the  Opinion  of  the  court  in  a  manner  calculated  to  awaken  the 
contempt  and  indignation  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  to  impair  the  confi- 
dence of  the  suitors  in  that  court  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  tri- 
bunal?" 

This  question  in  four  lines  embraces  the  very  essence  of  the  respondent's  defence, 
—the  very  question  to  be  decided  by  the  court,  and  asks  the  witness  to  substitute 
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his  opinion  for  the  judgment  of  the  tribunal.  I  ask,  is  there  a  court  in  the 
United  States^  however  inferior  its  grade,  which,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment 
for  a  libel,  would  not,  without  an  argument,  overrule  the  opinion  of  a  witness, 
as  to  whether  the  matter  charged  to  be  libellous  was  or  was  not  a  libel,  and  what 
would  \>e  its  effect  on  the  pubfic  mind  ?  Does  it  not  strike  every  one  at  the 
first  blush  that  no  such  court  could  be  found  in  any  portion  of  this  country? 

The  gentleman  who  last  addressed  the  court  has  argued  the  question  with 
very  great  ingenuity,  and  has  presented  a  variety  of  topics  introductory  to  the 
new  doctrine  which  he  has  advanced  concerning  the  law  of  evidence.  He  at 
the  first  contended,  (though  he  afterwards  waived  the  point,)  that  the  rules  of 
evidence,  by  which  all  other  courts  of  the  United  States  are  bound,  ought  not 
to  be  applied  in  their  strictness  to  this  High  Court  of  Impeachment ;  and  to  sus- 
tain this  proposition,  he  cited  the  celebrated  protest  of  Mr.  Burke  upon  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings.  But  the  gentleman  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  in  that 
fiir-famed  trial  this  very  question  was  fairly  made  and  decided  ;  and  it  was  held 
that  the  House  of  Lords,  when  sitting  as  a  High  Court  of  Impeachment,  was 
bound  by  the  same-i'ules  of  evidence  which  regulated  the  proceedings  of  the 
most  inferior  court  in  the  kingdom.  The  whole  trial  of  Judge  Chase  proceeded 
upon  the  same  principle. 

But  even  without  such  a  precedent,  could  there  be  a  reasonable  doubt  upon 
this  question?  What,  Sir?  Against  whom  is  it  that  this  tremendous  power  ol 
impeachment  is  invoked  ?  Is  it  not  against  high  state  criminals  ?  Men  of  stand- 
ing and  influence  and  character?  And  when  the  House  of  Representatives 
bring  a  culprit  of  this  description  to  trial,  are  they  to  be  told  that  in  crimes  affect 
ing  the  whole  nation,  and  which,  in  their  consequences,  may  bring  ruin  upon  the 
people,  that  the  accused  shall  enjoy  rights  and  privileges  and  immunities  which 
are  denied  to  any  ordinary  citizen,  when  arraigned  before  the  most  inferior  court 
in  the  land  ?  We  deny  the  existence  of  any  power  even  in  this  high  court  to 
dispense  with  the  rules  of  evidence.  When  the  House  of  Representatives  be- 
come accusors,  it  is  their  right  to  have  these  rules  administered  here,  as  they 
are  administered  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  other  tribunals  of  the  country. 

There  is  another  point  dif  view  in  which  the  doctrine  for  which  we  contend 
will  appear  peculiarly  proper  and  necessary.  Will  not  the  proceedings  upon  this 
trial  be  regarded  as  a  precedent  ?  And  if  this  court  shall  decide  questions  of 
evidence  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  will  not  such  decisions  bring  the  law  of 
evidence  into  doubt  and  confusion  throughout  the  United  States? 

The  gentleman  has  also  invoked  the  Federalist  to  his  aid ;-— and  what 
does  it  say  ?  Does  it  declare,  that  on  the  trial  of  impeachments,  there  is  to  be 
a  departure  firom  the  established  rules  of  proceeding ;  and  that  testimony 
is  to  be  admitted  here  which  ought  to  be  rejected  in  a  court  of  law?  By  no 
means.  It  merely  recognizes  the  principle  of  the  English  law,  that  '^  in  the  de- 
lineation of  the  offence," — ^in  the  form  of  the  article  of  impeachment,  the  same 
rigid  exactness  is  not  required  which  is  necessary  in  framing  an  indictment. 
There  is  not  the  least  intimation  that  this  court,  in  the  progress  of  the  trial,  ought 
to  depart  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  evidence. 

The  gentleman  proceeded  to  observe,  that  new  cases  were  continually  arising 
in  the  progress  of  human  society,  and  that  new  rules  must  be  made  for  such 
cases;  and  he  appeared  insensibly  to  betray  to  all  who  heard  him  his  own  opin- 
ion upon  the  question  now  before  the  court,  (in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
said  Mr.  Lawless  discovered  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  article  signed  "  A 
Citizen.")  He  has  also  cited  the  remark  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  he  would  not 
take  his  rules  of  proceeding  firom  Siderfin  or  Keble. 

^  But,  Sir,  is  this  a  new  case  demanding  a  new  rule?  Is  there  any  peculiarity 
in  the  question  now  before  you,  requiring  the  court  to  depart  fiwn  the  established 
law?  ¥ou  are  not  now  caUed  upon  to  decide  what  are  the  laws  of  Spain,  of 
Persia,  or  of  China.  If  this  were  the  case,  I  admit,  that  what  those  laws  are 
would  be  a  question  of  fact,  and  like  any  other  fact,  they  might  be  proved  by 
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competent  witnesses.  But  no  such  question  arises  upon  the  trial.  This  court 
has  a  far  less  perplexing  duty  to  perform.  It  has  not  even  to  decide  whether 
the  Opinion  of  Judge  I'eck  be  right  or  wrong  ;  but  merely  whether  the  infe- 
rences drawn  from  it  in  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen,"  were  fairly  drawn.  How 
then  can  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  apply,  when  this  court  is  neither  sit- 
ting to  settle  a  question  of  foreign  law,  nor  even  to  fix  a  construction  upon  the 
royal  ordinance  of  1754,  or  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales; 
but  simply  to  say  whether  an  article  in  one  newspaper  be  or  be  not  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  another  article  in  another  newspaper.  Whether  this  publication  was 
likely  to  draw  down  upon  the  Judge  the  indignation  of  the  land  claimants  in  Mis- 
souri, or  not,  is  purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  All  that  is  sought  by  the  question 
is  opinion,  and  but  opinion,  from  first  to  last.  The  witness  is  not  asked  what  ef* 
feet  had  this  publication  in  Missouri,  but  what  effect,  in  your  opinion,  was  it  cal- 
culated to  have?  The  public  feeling  itself  would  not  be  evidence;  but  this  is  only 
the  opinion  of  a  witness  as  to  what  would  be  that  feeling.  It  is  barely  the 
opinion  of  one  man  in  relation  to  what  would  probably  be  the  opinions  of  other 
men. 

The  learned  counsel  says  that  this  testimony  may  be  very  important  on  the 
question  of  intention.     I^et  me  be  indulged  in  a  few  words  on  that  subject. . 
How  are  a  man's  intentions  to  be  ascertained  but  from  his  actions  ?  If  one  man 
wilfully  and  deliberately  kills  another,  shall  he  be  allowed  to  excuse  himself  by 
declaring  that  he  had  no  intention  to  commit  murder?    If  a  man  with  coolness 
and  skill  counterfeits  my  name  for  his  own  benefit,  would  any  court  in  order  to 
contict  him  of  forgery  require  me  to  prove  what  was  his  intention?  The  criminal 
intention  is  always  to  be  inferred  from  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  criminal  action.     If  on  the  present  occasion  we  show  a  case,  where  a  mem- 
her  of  the  bar,  merely  because  he  had  made  a  connmentary  on  the  Opinion  of 
the  Court  in  a  cause  finally  decided,  was  dragged  before  the  Judge^  was  im- 
prisoned, and  [was  suspended  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  eighteen 
months,  and  was  thus  not  only  disgraced  before  the  public,  but  deprived  of  the 
means  of  supporting  his  wife  and  children ;  it  will  require  most  powerful  testi- 
mony indeed  to  show  that  such  a  Judge  had  no  improper  intention.     His  inten- 
tion is  to  be  inferred  from  these  actions,  and  not  from  the  opinions  of  any  man. 
IVhether  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless  made  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  impression 
upon  the  witness,  is/ wholly  inmiaterial.     You,  and  not  the  witness,  are  the 
judges  of  the  respondent's  intention;  and  I  admit  that  if  you  can  have  a  reason- 
able doubt  in  relation  to  it,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  acquit.     The  offer  is  but  the 
opinion  of  the  witness  as  to  the  intention  of  the  accused; — and  has  it  ever  been 
heard  of,  in  any  cqurt  of  justice,  before  this  case,  that  afler  the  facts  on  which 
the  prosecution  rested  had  been  fully  established,  the  opposite  party  was  per- 
mitted to  show  by  the  mere  opinion  of  witnesses  that  the  evil  doer  had  no  evil 
intention  ? 

The  gentlemen  have  not  touched  the  objection  of  my  colleague,  who  first 
addressed  you,  to  the  admission  of  this  testimony.  Should  the  question  be  put, 
will  it  not  open  a  wide,*— a  boundless  field  ?  In  that  event,  when  is  this  trial  to 
close  ?  It  will  then  become  the  duty  of  the  managers  to  cross-examine  Judge 
Wash  in  the  same  manner  that  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  have  cross-ex- 
amined Mr.  Lawless.  Opinions  on  this  subject  differ  in  Missouri;  and  after  we 
examine  all  the  witnesses  on  both  sides,  what  shall  we  have  obtained  ?  Not  fact 
against  fact,  but  opinion  against  opinion;  and  that  forsooth  to  enlighten  this 
'Body.  Mr.  Buchanan  concluded  his  remarks  by  reading  to  the  ^nate  the 
question  proposed  to  be  put  to  the  witness. 

Mr.  8tam.  I  confess  I  feel  alarmed  to  hear  it  gravely  urged  here  that  an 
impeachment  is  to  be  governed  by  other  rules  than  the  well-known  and  long 
established  rules  of  evidence.  Kules  of  evidence  are  as  much  a  part  of  the 
law  of  the  land  as  any  other  part  of  it,  -and  they  constitute  the  security  of  every 
man.    A  more  dangerous  principle  could  not  be  broached,  or  a  more  alarming 
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principle  established,  than  that  in  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  the  ordinary  rales 
of  evidence  are  to  be  relaxed;  and  I  was,  I  confess,  surprised  that  the  respon- 
dent should  seek  to  unsettle  a  principle,  the  overturning  of  which  might  easily 
lead  to  the  most  unjust  and  oppressive  proceedings.  If  this  is  to  be  done  in 
favor  of  the  respondent,  will  it  be  done  to  favor  him  alone,  or  may  not  State  fa- 
vorites be  shielded  or  State  victims  destroyed  by  the  same  process?  I  know  in- 
deed that  Mr.  Burke  was  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  rules,  and  was  very  de- 
sirous that  when  the  House  of  Lords  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  great 
criminal,  he  might  have  found  it  very  expedient  that  the  laws  should  be  changed; 
but  the  court  left  him  to  his  protest,  and  they  did  wisely.  I  was  surprised  that  the 
counsel  should  urge  as  a  principle  to  govern  this  court  that  which  was  overruled  as 
soon  as  offered.  The  time  may  come  in  this  country,  and  it  has-long  since  come 
elsewhere,  when  impeachments  shall  be  used  for  purposes  which  he  would  as 
little  approve  as  I,  and  this  in  particular  reference  to  the  judicial  department. 
'I  should  esteem  it  as  a  great  public  misfortune  if  the  argument  which  that  gen- 
tleman has  offered  to  this  court  should  be  listened  to  with  any  more  respect 
than  that  which  is  always  due  to  him  personally.  I  could  not  ask,  if  I  was  the 
worst  enemy  of  my  country,  for  the  establishment  of  a  more  dangerous  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  too  that  the  learned  counsel  takes  it  for  granted  that 
he  must  impress  this  court  with  the  necessity  of  relaxing  the  rules  of  evidence 
before  such  a  question  can  be  admitted  to  be  put.  He  says  that  the  opinion  he 
wishes  to  get  at  may  be  received,  because  it  is  a  professional  opinion,  and  the 
witness  is  a  professional  man.  A  professional  opinion?  And  on  what?  As  to  a 
&ct?  No.  >Ve  ask  a  witness  indeed  what  is  the  law  of  Missouri?  What  is  the 
law  of  Spain?  What  is  the  law  of  China?  And  why  ?  Because  that  is  a  species 
of  knowledge  peculiar  to  him.  So  in  the  case  of  a  shipwright;  in  the  case  of 
a  surgeon.  We  ask  a  surgeon.  Is  this  a  wound  which  would  naturally  produce 
death?  The  answer  is  an  opinion,  but  it  is  an  opinion  on  a  subject  peculiarly 
within  his  grasp;  and  even  then  we  must  accompany  his  opinion  with  the  rea^ 
sons  on  which  it  is  founded.  But  this  witness  is  not  asked  for  his  professional 
opinion  as  to  any  point  in  the  laws  of  Missouri.  He  is  only  asked  for  his 
opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  a  certain  printed  article.  The  counsel  said  that  the 
Supreme  Court  itself  was  at  a  loss,  when  the  case  of  Soulard*  came  up  before 
it.  Very  true;  and  what  did  that  court  do?  Did  it  ask  for  the  opinion  of  a  wit- 
ness? No.  It  asked  for  fiicts.  It  called  for  transcripts,  for  ordinances  and 
regulations.  Did  it  ask  for  an  opinion  in  those  ordinances?  No:  it  was  not 
so  senseless.  The  counsel  says,  this  court,  before  it  can  rightly  compare 
the  strictures  with  the  Opinion^  must  know  the  Spanish  laws  and  ordinances. 
Let  him  prove  them  then. 

And  now  on  the  other  branch  of  the  argument,  they  wish  to  ask  whether  the 
article  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  calculated  to  produce  the  impression  in  Missouri 
that  justice  was  not  administered  in  their  District  Court.  Yery  well.  If  they 
want  to  show  this,  let  them  ask  what  are  the  facts.  What  is  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Missouri?  What  is  the  tone  of  feeling  there?  What  are  their  pre- 
possessions and  prejudices?  When  these  questions  are  answered^  the  court 
can  judge  for  itself  what  effect  such  a  publication  as  that  of  Mr.  Lawless 
was  calculated  to  produce.  If  these  questions  were  asked  first,  and  then 
such  a  question  as  this  was  proposed,  the  court  would  in  a  moment  see  it  to 
be  improper.  If  they  first  asked  the  witness,  what  are  the  feelings  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  Missouri?  and  then  asked  the  witness,  what  is 
your  opinion  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  such  an  article  upon  them?  every 
one  would  see  at  the  fiirst  blush  that  the  question  would  be  an  improper  one. 
Is  it  any  the  less  improper  for  being  put  first  in  order?  This  is  the  whole  argu- 
ment :  it  was  covered,  I  admit,  with  most  ingenious  phases  ;  but  afler  all,  we 
come  back  to  the  simple  inquiry,  Is  this  question  calculated  to  elicit  fact,  or  to 
elicit  the  opinion  of  a  witoess  ? 
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The  qaestion  was  then  put  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  ^^  Shall  this  ques- 
tion be  put  to  the  witness r "  and  decided  as  follows:  yeas,  7 — nays,  35. 
So  the  qaestion  was  overruled.         ''  , 

The  court  then  adjourned  to  Monday  next. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Thx  Ukited  States  v$,  Jamss  H.  Pick. 

Monday  J  January  10,  18(31. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel,  also  attended. 
Mr.  Meredith  apologized  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wirt,  whose  indisposition 
confined  him  to  his  chamber. 

Robert  Wash  called  again, 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith,  Do  you  think  that  the  publication  signed  ^*  A  Citizen" 
was  calculated  to  incense  the  claimants^  against  the  court,  and  to  impair,  in  their 
minds,  their  confidence  and  respect  for  the  court  ? 

[To  this  question  the  managers  objected,  and  it  having  been  reduced  to 
writing,  the  question  was  taken  whether  it  should  be  answered  by  the  witness; 
— and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: — 

Yea. — ^Mr.  Noble. 

Nays. — Messrs.  Barnardj  Barton,  Bell,  Brown,  Burnet,  Chambers,  Chase, 
Clayton,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Elli^,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinjghuysen,  Grundy, 
Hayne,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Livings- 
ton, McKinley,  Marks,  Naudain,  Bobbins,  Ruggles,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Smith 
Md.,  Smith,  S.  C,  Sprague,  Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Willey,  Woodbury. 

Mr.  Meredith  then  stated  that  in  consequence  of  this  decision  of  the  court, 
as  well  as  that  made  on  Friday  last,  he  had  striken  from  the  depositions,  taken 
in  Missouri,  and  now  to  be  offered  in  evidence,  all  that  portion  which  was  cov- 
ered by  the  principle  of  the  decision.  The  depositions  had  been  examined 
jointly  by  the  managers  and  himself,  and  the  portions  to  be  expunged  had  been 
mutually  agreed  upon.     He  then  offered  the  following  depositions. 

Depositions  of  witnesses  taken  and  subscribed  before  William  C.  Carr,  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  to 
be  read  on  the  trial  of  an  impeachment  now  pending  before  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  against  James  H.  Peck,  for  high  misdemeanors  in  office. 

Deposition  of  Samuel  Merrt. 

I  was  at  the  court  during  the  last  day  of  the  rule  against  Col.  Lawless.  [Here 
a  clause  was  stricken  out,  by  agreement  of  counsel.]  I  went  to  the  court  the 
next  day,  and  was  present  during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  or  until  the  Judge 
had  pronounced  his  final  sentence.  Col.  Strother  appeared  that  day  as  eounsel 
for  Col.  Lawless.  He  spoke  for  some  considerable  length  of  timej^  taking  the 
same  grounds  of  defence  which  he  had  informed  me  that  Col.  Lawless'  counsel 
had  previously  taken: — that  is  to  say,  that  the  Judge  could  not  punish  at  that  time 
for  a  contempt,  but  might  indict  Col.  Lawless  : — whereupon  Judee  Peck  inqufr- 
ed  of  Col.  Strother  if  he  had  not  seen  the  case  reported  of  which  1  spoke  above  ; 
when  Col.  Strother  replied,  he  had  not  seen  it,  but  had  heard  that  there  was 
such  a  case.  Judffe  Peck  then  mentioned  the  case  ;  upon  which  Col.  Strother 
replied  to  the  Judge,  that  he  had  no  further  defence  to  make  ;  and  turned 
around  to  Col.  Lawless,  and  advised  him  to  make  explanations.  Col.  Lawless  re* 
fused  to  do  so.  Judge  Peck  then  asked  Col.  Lawless  whether  he  had  any  fur- 
ther defence  to  make?  or  whether  he  would  answer  questions?  To  which  Qol. 
Lawless  repUed,  that  he  had  not;  nor  should  not.    Whereupon  Judge  Peck  pro- 
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nounced  his  sentence.  Judge  Peck's  manner  was  courteous  and  polite,  as  far  as 
I  could  discover,  both, to  Col.  Lawless  and  his  counsel.  His  manner  was  some- 
what  warm  and  animated;  but  I  thought,  not  more  so  than  it  was,  always,  when 
in  conversation,  or  in  an  argument.  Col.  Lawless  appeared  much  irritated  and 
excited.  [Clause  omitted.]  Judge  Peck  was  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 
in  delivering  his  Opinion,  or  commenting  upon  the  discrepancy  between  his 
printed  Opinion  and  the  publication  made  by  Mr.  Lawless. 

Q.  By  Judge  Peck.  Please  state  whether  the  court  was  abusive  or  used 
epithets  unbecoming  the  bench  or  the  occasion,  during  the  delivery  of  its 
Opinion. 

A,  I  did  not  think  so. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Did  Col.  Lawless,  after  the  delivery  of  the  Opinion,  and 
about  the  time  he  was  called  upon  to  receive  his  sentence,  endeavor  to  impress 
the  bystanders,  by  anything  that  he  said  or  did,  that  what  he  had  written  was 
true,  and  that  he  was  about  to  suffer  for  publishing  the  truth  ? 

•St,  I  do  not  recollect  of  any  svch  conduct. 

Q.  By  Mr.  LawlesB.  Were  you  present  when  the  order  for  the  conunitment 
was  made  ? 

A,  I  was. 

Q.  By  the  same.    Was  I  present  the  whole  time  that  you  were  in  court? 

•A.  You  were,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Do  you  recollect  my  leaving  the  court  at  any  time  while 
you  were  present? 

•dt.  I  do  not. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Did  you  ever  read  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen/'  or  the 
Opinion  to  which  it  refers  ? 

A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  read  either  entirely  through,  or  ever  compared 
them  together. 

Samuel  Merbt. 

Deposition  of  John  Bent. 

I  was  present  at  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  during  part  of  the  proceedings  against  Luke  £.  Lawless,  for  a  con- 
tempt of  that  court,  for  publishing  in  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer  certain  stric- 
tures on  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  delivered  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs 
against  the  United  States  for  the  confirmation  of  10,000  arpents  of  land.  I  do 
not  think,  however,  that  I  was  present  when  the  court  first  expressed  an  inton- 
ation of  proceeding  against  the  author  of  that  piece  or  those  strictures  for  a  con- 
tempt. My  impression  is,  that  it  was  af\er  hearing  that  such  proceedings  would 
be  had,  that  I  was  induced  to  attend.  I  think,  when  I  first  entered  the  court 
room,  during  the  pendency  of  the  proceedings  on  this  subject.  Col.  Lawless  was 
addressing  the  court,  against  the  rule  on  the  editor.  Col.  Lawless  spoke,  on 
that  subject,  at  great  length,  as  did  also  Capt.  Geyer.  I  do  not  recollect  wheth- 
er any  other  member  of  the  bar  addressed  the  court  on  that  subject,  or  until  the 
rule  was  made  against  Col.  Lawless  himself.  I  think  Col.  Lawless  was  also 
a&ain  heard  by  the  court,  on  this  subject,  the  following  day ;  perhaps  Capt. 
Ueyer  also.  They  spoke  very  much  at  length,  and  with  considerable  warmth, 
although  I  cannot  say  that  I  discovered  anything  very  extraordinary  in  the  man- 
ner or  matter  of  Col.  Lawless.  He  is  constitutionally  sanguine,  and  generally 
vehement  and  determined  in  his  manner,  appearing  in  all  cases,  great  and  small, 
to  have  convinced  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  positions  and  the  strength  of  his 
arguments.  I  recollect  that  as  to  Capt.  Geyer,  it  was  matter  of  some  remark, 
among  my  associates,  that  he  made  more  of  a  popular  speech  than  a  legal  one, 
and  that  he  seemed  to  rely  more  on  such  arguments  as  would  be  likely  to  ope- 
rate on  the  feelings  of  his  hearers,  than  on  such  as  should  correct  the  opinion 
of  the  court  in  point  of  law.  The  arguments  of  the  counsel,  in  resistance  of  the 
rule  against.  Col.  Foreman,  and  in  showing  cause  on  the  rule  against  CoL  Law- 
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less,  were  so  Bimtlar  in  their  general  scope,  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  me^ 
at  this  distant  time,  to  separate  them  in  my  mind  :  or  for  me  to  say  what  partic- 
ular difference  was  taken  on  the  two  occasions.  It  was,  however,  contended, 
on  both  these  occasions,  that  the  mode  of  punishment  indicated  by  the  rule  was 
unconstitutional,  dangerous  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  destructive  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  :  that  the  strictures  over  the  signature  of"  A  Citizen,"  were 
nothing  more  than  a  libel,  and  should  be  proceeded  upon  as  libels  are  required 
to  be  proceeded  upon  at  common  law,  &c.  The  author  might  be  indicted,  but 
could  not  constitutionally  be  punished  as  was  indicated  by  the  rule.  It  was  also 
insisted  that  according  to  the  course  the  court  were  then  pursuing,  the  court 
would  be  sitting  both  as  judge  and  jury,  and  that  on  the  trial  of  his  own  cause  : 
considerable  warmth  and  earnestness  was  used  on  these  points,  by  the  counsc^l, 
and  the/  were  several  times  interrupted  by  the  court  during  their  arguments, 
with  a  view,  as  I  thought,  of  turning  the  attention  of  the  gentlemen  to  some 
particular  point,  or  to.  a  different  view  of  the  point  under  discussion,  from  that 
which  counsel  seemed  to  have  taken  ;  but  on  what  particular  point  I  cannot 
now  recollect.  The  Judge,  at  such  times,  seemed  rather  more  firm  and  posi- 
tive than  is  his  general  custom,  but  I  did  not  think  it  either  violent  or  disre- 
spectful. Mr.  liawless,  particularly,  while  endeavoring  to  show  that  the 
strictures  contained  a  true  representation  of  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  was 
several  times  interrupted  by  the  Judge,  as  I  think,  to  correct  Col.  Lawless  in 
his  construction  of  that  Opinion,  or  rather,  in  his  quotations  from  it.  After  the 
rule  had  been  made  against  the  editor,  (I  think  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,)  GoL 
Foreman,  the  editor,  came  forward  in  person,  and  on  oath  purged  himself  of 
the  contempt.  The  precise  words  used,  or  statement  made,  by  Col.  Foreman, 
I  do  not  now  recollect :  but  it  was  considered  sufficient  by  the  court,  and  the 
rule  thereupon,  discharged ;  and  a  rule  dictated  by  the  Judge  against  Col.  Law- 
less, who  had  been  given  up  by  the  editor  as  the  author  of  the  publication  sign- 
ed <<  A  Citizen." 

I  was,  at  that  time,  deputy  clerk  of  the  District  Court ;  and  I-  think  I  either 
wrote  out  the  rule,  as  dictated,  or  made  a  copy  of  it  for  the  marshal,  but  am  in- 
clined to  think  I  wrote  the  rule  as  dictated  by  the  Judge.  After  the  rule  had 
been  made  against  Col.  Lawless,  he  appeared  by  his  counsel,  Capt.  Geyer, 
Mr.  Magenis,  and  Col.  Strother.  The  same  positions  were  now  assumed 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  argument  against  the  first  rule,  except,  that  the 
court  refused  to  hear  anything  which  might  go  to  show  that  the  matters  contain- 
ed in  the  publication  did  not  amount  to  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Judge--that  question  having  been  previously  decided.  The  manner  of 
counsel  was,  as  I  before  stated,  animated,  and  somewhat  pointed.  After  the 
counsel  had  finished  their  arguments,  the  court  proceeded  to  deliver  its  opinion, 
considering  and  treating  separately  the  different  points  which  had  been  made 
by  counsel,  and  endeavoring,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  to  show  the  necessity 
of  summary  punishment  for  contempts,  and  bringing  the  strictures  within  the 
class  of  offences  so  punishable  ;  and  insisted  that  such  mode  of  punishment,  so 
fiu-  from  impairing  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  was  one  of  its  surest  guarantees, 
by  arresting  the  publication  of  such  matters  as  were  calculated  to  weaken  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  uprightness,  integrity  and  capacity  of  their 
judges,  and  bring  into  contempt  their  decisions.  1  am  not  certain  that  I  was 
in  the  court  room  when  Judge  Peck  commenced  the  delivery  of  his  Opinion.  If 
I  was,  I  was  not  attending  particularly  to  the  proceeding. 

The  Judge,  I  think,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  Opinion,  requested  Mr.  Bates, 
the  District  Attorney,  to  read,  from  the  newspiuper,  the  strictures  signed  '^  A 
Gitizen,"^by  paragraphs ;  which  he  did.  The  Judge  animadverted  on  them  as 
read,  stating  that  such  and  such  were  slanderous,  libellous,  or  defamatory. 

I  do  not,  however,  now  recollect  that  these  epithets  were  used  as  appUcable 
to  Col.  Lawless  generally,  but  a^  applicable  to  the  piece,  and  probably  to  the 
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author  of  the  piece  then  under  consideration.  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  Col. 
Lawless  was  directly  addressed,  at  all,  by  the  Judge,  during  the  delivery  of  his 
Opinion.  The  manner  of  the  Judge  was  somewhat  more  positive  and  anionated 
than  usual  with  him  ;  he  is  ordinarily  quite  mild  and  placid.  This  was  a  case, 
however,  in  which  I  rather  incline  to  believe  not  only  the  Judge  and  counsel, 
but  a  greater  portion  of  the  standers  by,  labored  under  more  or  less  excitement. 
I  did  not,  for  my  own  part,  think  that  either  Col.  LawIcss,  or  Judge  Peck,  man- 
ifested as  much  excitement  as  I  expected  on  that  occasion,  from  the  relative 
situation  in  which  they  stood,  and  the  known  irascibility  of  Col.  Lawless. 

Q.  By  Judge  Peck.  Were  you  present,  generally,  from  your  first  appearance 
in  court,  during  the  proceedings  above  referred  to,  until  the  final  judgment  of 
the  court  was  rendered  against  Col.  Lawless? 

•A.  I  was,  according  to  my  present  recollection,  nearly  the  whole  time. 

Q,  By  the  same.  Where  did  the  court  sit  when  Mr.  Lawless  and  Capt.  (Seytt 
were  first  heard  against  the  rule  ? 

J9t.  I  think,  in  the  baptist  meeting-house. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Were  they  heard  on  the  same  rule  whilst  the  court  sat  at 
any  other  place  ? 

M.  Col.  Lawless  was,  and  I  think  Capt.  Greyer  also,  heard,  when  the  court 
had  removed  its  session  to  a  house  then  occupied  by  Clement  B.  Penrose, 
Esq. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Were  many  persons  present  in  court  during  the  proceed- 
ings above  referred  to? 

A.  There  were  generally,  during  the  whole  proceedings,  a  considerable  con- 
course of  people,  and  at  times  quite  a  crowd. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  the  arguments  of  counsel  were 
intended  more  for  the  bystanders  than  the  court? 

J3t.  I  cannot  say  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  arguments  used  were  intended 
more  for  bystanders  than  the  court ;  but  I  thought  that  the  arguments  against 
the  proceeding,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  of  the  press,  were  more  firequently  repeated,  with 
little  or  no  variation,  by  the  different  counsel,  than  is  usual  in  arguing  a  point 
of  law.  The  same  points  were  made,  and  similar  arguments  used,  by  all  the 
counsel,  except  perhaps  Col.  Strother,  who  said  but  little, — ^who  when,  as  well  as 
I  recollect,  he  was  attempting  to  show  that  the  publication  referred  to  was  not 
of  that  class  of  offences  punishable  as  a  contempt,  was  interrupted  by  the  court, 
and  his  attention  referred  to  a  decision  reported,  (I  think  in  Wheaton'^  Reports.) 
He  said  very  little  more,  and  concluded,  as  I  thought,  under  the  impressioii  that 
argument  on  any  other  point  was  useless. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Did  it  occur  to  your  mind,  during  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, either  against  Col.  Foreman,  or  Col.  Lawless,  that  any  remark  of  the 
court,  or  any  part  of  its  conduct  had  for  its  object  to  provoke  Col.  Lawless 
into  the  commission  of  any  act  of  impropriety  which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for 
his  punishment? 

A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  By  the  same.  Was  the  positive  manner  of  the  Judge  of  which  you  have 
spoken,  calculated,  in  your  opinion,  to  prevent,  rather  than  excite  to,  the  com- 
mission of  such  impropriety  ? 

•^.  As  I  have  just  stated,  I  did  not  think  the  manner  of  the  Judge  at  all  cal- 
culated to  excite  improper  conduct  in  Col.  Lawless  ;  and  it  might  well  have  in- 
duced the  belief,  that  any  such  impropriety,  should  it  take  place,  would  be 
promptly  punished  by  the  Judge.  In  short,  the  manner  of  the  Judge  was  such 
as  seemed  to  me  natural  and  proper,  in  a  Judge  determined  to  enforce  and  pre- 
serve order  in  his  court,  as  well  as  due  respect  for  its  decisions. 

Q.  By  the  same.  In  the  Opinion  which  was  delivered  by  the  court,  after 
the  final  argument  of  Col.  Lawless'  counsel,  were  the  objectionsdiscussed  and 
considered  which  had  been  raised  by  the  counsel^  and  the  question  of  con- 
tempt, generally,  examined  by  the  court  ? 
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j9.  I  think,  according  to  my  best  recollection^  the  whole  were  tidirerted  to  by 
the  Judge. 

Q;  By  ike  same.  In  the  delivery  of  that  Opinion,  did  it  occur  to  you  thai 
terms  or  epithets  were  used  which  were  either  unsuited  to  the  occasion,  or  un- 
called for  by  the  nature  of  the  discussion,  or  the  questions  under  considera- 
tion ? 

Jl.  It  did  not. 

Q.  3y  the  same.     How  long  had  you  resided  in  Missouri?  and  how    long   - 
Bince  you  were  admitted  a  member  of  the  bar? 

A,  I  came  to  St.  Louis  in  1806,  and  have  resided  here  nearly  all  the  time 
since.  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  St.  Louis,  I  think,  about  three  or  four  years 
ago. 

Q.  By  the  eame.  Had  you  read  the  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs, 
and  Col.  Lawless'  strictures  upon  that  Opinon,  prior  to  the  proceedings  had 
against  him? 

Jl.  I  had,  and  think  I  had  also  compared  them. 

[Here  clauses  are  omitted.] 

And  further  this  deponent  says  not.  John  Bsnt. 

Deposition  op  Edward  Bates. 

In  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of  James  H.  Peck,  Esq.  Judge  of  the  Uni* 
ted  States  for  the  Missouri  district. 

The  deposition  of  Edward  Bates,  a  witness  sworn,  chared,  and  examined^ 
on  behalf  of  said  James  H.  Peck,  before  William  C.  Carr,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the 
Third  Judicial  Circuit  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  at  the  chambers  of  the  said  Judge 
Carr,  near  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  in  Missouri,  on  the  20th  day  of  October,  1830. 

The  said  Edward  Bates,  being  duly  sworn,  on  the  holy  evangelists  of 
Almighty  Grod,  doth  depose  and  say,  that  he  has  been  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Senate  of  the  United  States  some  time  in  December  next,  he  thinks  the 
thirteenth  of  that  month,  to  give  testimony  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  of 
Judge  Peck.  That  he  cannot  obey  the  said  summons,  because  he  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Missouri  Senate,  and  considers  himself  under  a  paramount  obligation  to 
attend  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  which,  by  law,  ought  to  be  held  on 
the  third  Monday  of  November  next,  and  will  probably  continue  from  that  time 
until  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  middle,  of  January  next  ensuing. 

This  deponent  was  the  attorney  of  the  United  States  for  the  Missouri  district, 
from  April  or  May,  1824,  until  February,  1827  ;  and  in  that  capacity  had  a  di- 
rect connexion  with  the  District  Court,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  proceedings,  un- 
der the  act  of  Congress  of  1824,  providing  for  the  adjudication  of  the  French 
and  Spanish  land  claims:  although,  from  the  lapse  of  time,  he  cannot  now  pre- 
tend to  exact  accuracy  in  his  remembrance  of  those  transactions'.  He  defend- 
ed the  interests  of  the  United  States  against  the  petition  of  Soulard's  heirs,  for 
10,000  arpents  of  land,  and  argued  the  cause  at  length,  both  on  a  demurrer  to 
the  original  petition,  and  at  the  hearing  of  the  cause  on  its  general  merits  :  and 
also  attended  to  the  taking  of  all  the  testimony  in  the  cause. 

And  at  the  time  of  the  proceeding  against  Mr.  Lawless,  on  which  the  impeach- 
ment of  the  Judge  is  founded,  this  deponent  retained  a  distinct  recollection  of 
the  material  facts  and  principles  of  that  case,  (though,  now,  many  of  them  have 
escaped  his  memory)  and  was  familiar  with  all  the  public  proceedings  had  there- 
in. After  a  decree  was  rendered  against  the  claim,  there  seemed  to  be  a  gen- 
eral wish,  as  far  as  my  acquaintance  extended,  that  the  Opinion  of  the  Court 
should  be  published,  in  order  that  those  interested  foi:  and  against  the  land 
claims,  might  know  the  grounds  and  principles  upon  which  the  court  might  be 
expected  to  proceed  in  the  future,  and  shape  their  own  course  accordingly  ;  as 
it  was  generally  considered  that  the  claim  of  Soalard  had  been  selected  to  be 
first  tried,  as  a  test  cause.  Accordingly,  the  Opinion  was  published  in  the 
Missouri  Republican  newspaper,  in  the  latter  part  of  March,  1826.    A  short 
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time  afterwards,  I  read,  in  the  paper,  called  ^'  the  Missoari  Advocate,  "and  9t 
Louis  Enquirer,"  of  the  8th  of  April,  1826,  the  article  signed  *^  A  Citizen:" 
for  the  writing  of  which  Mr.  Lawless  was  afterwards  panished.  [Clauses  omitted.] 
I  do  not  believe  that  I  spoke  with  Judge  Peck  upon  the  subject.  I  am  sure  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  course  he  intended  to  take  with  the  author  of  the  article,  untfl 
he  mentioned  the  subject  in  open  court,  with  a  view  to  prosecution. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  term,  (by  referring  to  the  record  I  suppose  it  was  the 
third  Monday  of  April,  18226,)  after  the  disposal  of  some  ordinary  business,  the 
court  being  in  session,  Judge  Peck  exhibited  a  copy  of  "  the  Missouri  Advo- 
cate," containing  the  article  signed  ^' A  Citizen,"  and  called  upon  me,  officially, 
as  District  Attorney,  to  ascertain,  by  proper  proof,  who  was  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  that  paper  ;  announcing,  at  the  same  time,  his  purpose  to  proceed 
against  him  for  a  contempt,   in  making  that  publication.     Some  conversation 
ensued  between  the  bench  and  me,  in  which  I  engaged  to  procure  the  neceasih 
ry  information  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  court.    During  that  conversation,  Mr. 
Lawless  stated  that  he  could  give  the  required  information;  that  Stephen  W. 
Foreman  was  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  paper  in  question  ;  and  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  court,  stated  the  fact  on  oath  :  and  thereupon  a  rule  was  entered, 
which  the  court  dictated  to  the  clerk,  upon  Stephen   W.   Foreman,   to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  attached.     Mr.   Lawless  undertook  to  appear  for 
Col.  Foreman,  and  show  cause  against  the  rule.     Both  Mr.   Lawless  and  Mr. 
Geyer  argued  at  much  length  against  the  rule,  and  I  thought  in  a  most  anima- 
ted and  excitinff  manner.     Mr.  jLawIess  contended,  strenuously,  that  the  aiti- 
cle  signed  ^'  A  Citizen  "  was  true,  and  did  not  misrepresent  the   Opinion  and 
proceedings  of  the  court,  but  was  a  fair  and  candid  expose  of  the  printed  Opin- 
ion ;  and  m  the  course  of  his  remarks,  read  passages  from  the   one,  and  the 
Other,  alternately.     In  this  part  of  the  argument,  the  Judge  several  times  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Lawless,  and  pointed  his  attention  to  correlative  passages  in  the 
Opinion  and  the  article  ;  and,  in  allusion  to  parts  of  the  article,  said  more  than 
once, — '^  The  statement  is  fabe," — or  words  to  that  effect.     I  believed  then, 
and  believe  now,  that  Judge  Peck,  as  an  individual,  did  not  doubt,  from  the  be- 
ginning, that  Mr.  Lawless  was  the  author  of  ''A  Citizen."     But  if  he  had 
doubted  before,  he  must  have  been  convinced  by  Mr.  Lawless'  argument  on  the 
rule  against  the  printer.     For  often,  during  the  argument,  Mr.  Lawless  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  author,  by  speaking  of  him  in  the  first  person  singular. 
For  instatice  ;  in  explaining  the  motives  and  objects  of  the  writer,  he  several 
times  used  expressions  like  these:     ^'  I  thought  so  and  so,"  <^  I  intended  to  con- 
vey the  idea,"  &c.     And  the  Judge  seemed  to  adopt  the  same  course  :  for  he 
several  times  addressed  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  author,  in  expressions  like   this  : 
<<  Tou  say  in  your  piece,  so  and  so."     But  whether  this  was  done  by  design,  or 
through  inadvertence,  by  both,  or  either  of  them,  I  am  unable  to  say.     The  cir- 
cumstance struck  the  attention  of  others  also,  and  it  seemed  to  be  understood  by 
those  with  whom  I  conversed  about  it,^  that,  whatever  the  forms  of  law  might  re* 
quire,  as  regarded  the  printer,  both  the  Judge  and  the  counsel  had  their  minds 
directed  to  the  author  of  the  piece  under  criticism.    As  well  as  I  remember, 
Mr.  Geyer,  in  his  argument,  did  not  touch  the  question  of  the  truth  or  ftdsehood 
of  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  but  contended,  (as  also  did  Mr.  Lawless,) 
that  the  article,  however  false  and  libellous  it  might  be,  could  not  subject  the 
publisher  to  a  summary  trial  and  punishment,  as  for  a  contempt.     That  the 
cause  to  which  it  related  being  adjudged  and  ended,  the  publisher  could  only 
be  reached  by  indictment  as  in  ordinary  libels  ;  and  this,  both  by  the  coaunoa 
law,  and  under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Missouri.     In  the  cocnrse  of  the  ar- 
gument, both  of  the  counsel  dwelt,  with  much  earnestness,  upon  tho   popukf 
topics  which  stand  connected  with  such  a  question.     They  expressed  lively  ap- 
prehensions for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  rights  and  hherties  of  private 
citizens,  and  seemed  to  consider  that  that  iVeedom  and  those  liberties  aM  rigMe 
would  be  prostituted  and  crushed  by  the  encroaching  power  <^the  bench,  if  Jm 
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Judge  pereevered  in  the  course  indicated  by  the  rale.  The  Judge  was  striking- 
ly represented  as  sitting  in  judgment  on  his  own  case,  to  punish  a  personal  af^ 
n'ont  offered  to  himself ;  and  many  remarks  were  made  whose  keenness  and 
piqoancy  I  thought  well  calculated  to  touch  the  feelinffs  of  the  Judge,  to 
excite  the  audience,  and  make  impressions  on  their  minds  prejudicial  to  the 
court  and  its  proceedings. 

The  objections  taken  by  the  counsel  were  overruled  by  the  court ;  but  wheth- 
er the  rule  against  Col.  Foreman  was  made  absolute,  or  only  an  intimation  giv- 
en that  it  would  be  so,  I  cannot  now  remember.     [Clauses  omitted.]     I  stated 
his  request  to  the  court,  and  thereupon  he  was  sworn,  and  declared,  in   sub- 
stance, that  Mr.  Lawless  was  the  author  of  the  piece,  signed  '^  A  Citizen," 
and  procured  its  publication.     That  he,  as  editor,  had  examined  the  manuscript, 
as  he  commonly  did  the  communications  made  to  his  paper,  to  ascertain  that  it 
w^as  decorous  in  its  terms  and  manner  ;  that  finding  it  unexceptionable,  in  that 
respect,  and  having  a  responsible  author,  he  published  it,  without  knowing  or 
inquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statements  it  contained.      And  that, 
in  doing  so,  he  had  no  intention  to  commit  a  contempt,  or  treat  the  court  with 
disrespect.     And  thereupon  the  rule  was  discharged,  and  a  rule  to  show  cause 
was  entered  against  Mr.  Lawless,  the  terms  and  object  of  which  will  appear  by 
the  record,  better  than  I  can  state  them.     Against  this  rule,  cause  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Magenis  and  Geyer,  as  counsel  for  Mr.  Lawless.     Mr.  Strother, 
also,  spoke  for  a  short  time,  and  was  beginning  to  make  some  remarks,  which 
as  I  understood  them  were  rather  of  an  apologetic  character,  when  he  was 
stopped,  I  think,  by  Mr.  Lawless ;  and  did  not,  that  I  observed,  take  any  further 
part  in  the  proceeding.     Mr.  Magenis,  who,  I  think,  opened  the  question,  be* 
gan  a  course  of  remarks  to  show  that  the  article  signed  ^*  A  Citizen  "  was  a 
true  and  fair  account ;  but  was  stopped  by  the  court^  and  informed  that  that 
question  had  been  fully  argued  and  decided  on  the  rule  against  the  printer  ;  and 
no  further  argument  was  heard  on  that  point.     In  other  respects  the  argument 
was  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  used  on  the  rule  against  the  printer,  of  which 
I  have  already  spoken  ;  except  perhaps  that  the  counsel  indulged  in  a  higher 
and  more  impassioned  tone,  gave  additional  force  and  pungency  to  remarks  a£- 
fecting  the  Judge  personally,  and  a  more  extended  and  popular  cast  to  their^il- 
lustrations  of  the  evils  they  depicted  as  consequential  upon  the  course  which 
the  Judge  had  adopted.     The  objections  taken  were  disallowed.     The  rule  was 
made  absolute,  and  Mr.  Lawless  was  committed  to  prison,  and  suspended  from 
practice  in  that  court  for  eighteen  months.     After  remaining  in  jail  a  few  hours, 
he  was  brought,  by  habeas  corpuSy  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  St.  Louis  County, 
and  by  that  court  discharged,  because  the  warrant  of  commitment  was  without 
a  seal.     Before  the  commitment,  Mr.  Lawless  was  brought  into  court,  in  custo- 
dy of  the  marshal,  and  was  informed  by  the  court  that  it  was  his  right  to  purge 
himself  of  the  contempt ;  and  if  he  desired  it,  interrogatories  would  be  exhibit- 
ed to  him.     As  well  as  I  can  now  remember,  Mr.  Lawless  replied  that  he  did 
not  wish  interrogatories  exhibited,  and  would  not  answer  them  if  they  were. 

The  Judge,  in  delivering  his  Opinion,  called  upon  me  to  read  the  article 
signed  ^^  A  Citizen  : ''  which  I  did,  pausing  at  the  end  of  each  paragraph,  and 
the  Judge  commented  upon  it  much  at  large,  with  the  intent  to  show  that  it  was 
a  contemptuous  and  malicious  misrepresentation  of  his  published  Opinion,  and 
the  course  he  took  in  Soulard's  case. 

He  often  referred  to  passages  in  the  printed  Opinion,  and  contrasted  them 
with  the  corresponding  passages  in  the  article  ;  and  several  times  applied  to  the 
latter  the  terms  *^  false  and  malicious."  He  renewed  all  the  erounds  assumed 
by  counsel  in  defence,  and  dwelt,  with  warmth,  and  occasional  vehemence,  up- 
on the  evils  which  the  country  would  suffer  by  the  interruption  of  the  course  of 
justice,  and  the  degradation  of  its  tribunals,  if  the  court  should  tamely  suffer 
themselves  to  be  contemned  by  falsehood  and  calumny,  such  as  he  considered 
the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen."    Among  other  things  of  illustration,  he  spoke 
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of  a  custom  of  the  Chinese,  of  punishing  the  calumniator  by  blacking  his  hoose, 
that  the  world  might  know  his  vice,  and  guard  against  it.  I  have  read  the  tes- 
timony taken  hy  a  committee  of  Congress,  and  perceive  that  several  of  the 
witnesses  were  then  asked,  if  they  thought  the  Judge  intended  to  apply 
the  harsh  epithets  he  used  to  Mr.  Lawless  personally.  I  certainly  do  not 
believe  that  Judge  Peck  sought  the  occasion  to  offer  personal  insult  to  Mr. 
Lawless,  but  that  his  purpose  was  to  ascertain  the  true  name  and  character  of 
the  offence  with  which  he  stood  charged,  and  to  designate  the  offence,  and  the 
offender,  by  apt  and  suitable  words.  I  cannot  doubt,  however,  that  the  harsh 
terms  might  apply  to  Mr.  Lawless.  He  was  the  acknowledged  author  of  the 
article  which  the  court  had  pronounced  a  false  and  malicious  contempt  :  and 
in  such  a  case  my  mind  is  not  sufficiently  abstract  to  discriminate  between  the 
offence  and  the  offender,  to  separate  the  fabehood  from  him  who  tells  it,  es- 
pecially, as  the  proceeding  was  instituted  to  punish,  not  the  article,  but  the  wri- 
ter of  it. 

The  Judge  was  {i  good  deal  excited  while  delivering  his  Opinion  ;  but  not 
more  so  than  I  have  often  seen  him,  both  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench,  in  causes 
which  presented  nothing  to  touch  his  feelings,  or  arouse  his  passions,  beyond 
the  importanc&of  the  principle  under  discussion,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  inte- 
rest involved  in  the  cause.  His  general  manner  is  mild  and  placid  :  he  almost 
always  begins  in  that  manner,  and  when  the  subject  is  trivial,  or  the  argument 
short,  he  commonly  continues  so  to  the  end.  But  when  the  subject  is  important, 
or  the  argument  long,  it  is  the  general  fault  of  his  delivery  to  excite  himself  by 
the  mere  act  of  speaking  ;  and  he  is  almost  sure  to  wax  warm  and  vehement, 
as  he  proceeds.     He  did  so  in  the  present  instance. 

[Clauses  omitted.] 

Q^e8tiona  by  Judge  Peck, 

Q.  1.  Were  you  present  when  the  final  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Soulard  was 
delivered  ? 

Ji.  I  was,  generally,  present  during  the  session  of  the  land  court,  as  my  offi- 
cial duty  required  me  there.  I  was  present  when  an  Opinion  was  delivered  in 
that  case,  in  which  the  whole  merits  of  the  claim  were  considered  ;  but  I  think 
the  course  was  left  open,  then,  in  consequence  of  the  temporary  absence  of  Mr. 
Lawless  ;  and  to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  further  argument,  if  he  should  de- 
sire it.  Whether  the  Opinion  I  heard  delivered  was  the  final  one,  as  printed,  I 
cannot  now  recollect. 

Q.  2.  Was  Mr.  Lawless  present  when  the  bills  of  exceptions  were  taken 
which  appear  in  the  case  of  Soulard  ? 

A,  I  believe  he  was.  He  was  the  leading  counsel  in  that  cause,  was  engaged 
in  many  other  land  causes,  and  was  generally  present  during  the  session  of  the 
court. 

Q.  3.  Was  it  the  general  understanding  of  the  counsel  concerned  in  the  case 
of  Soulard,  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  the  general  understanding  of  the  bar,  that 
the  decision  in  that  case  would  control  the  majority  of  the  land  cases? 

A.  I  do  not  know  what  Soulard's  counsel,  in  particular,  expected  as  the 
consequence  of  that  case  ;  but  it  was  the  general  understanding  and  belief,  that 
that  cause  would  test  the  validity,  or  invalidity,  of  the  great  mass  of  the  claims. 
Many  suits  were  kept  back,  awaiting  the  decision  in  that  cause. 

[Clauses  omitted.] 

Q.  4.  Was  any  evidence  offered,  or  given,  at  the  time  of  SoulardVcase, 
that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating  or  located,  were'^treated  and  consid- 
ered by  the  government  and  population  of  X>ouisiana,  previous  to  the  cession, 
as  property,  saleable,  transferrable,  and  the  subject  of  inheritance  and  distribu- 
tion ab  irUestatol 

A.  I  do  not  think  any  such  was  ghren.  If  it  was,  it  must  be  embodied  in  the 
record  ;  as  I  well  remember  that  great  care  was  taken  in  the  preservation  of  all 
the  evidence  given.    In  the  argument  of  the  cause,  however;  Mr.  Lawle98  did 
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assume  it  as  a  fact  publtclj  kn^wn,  that  incomplete  land  titles  were  considered^ 
and  treated/  as  propety,  under  the  former  government,  and  relief  upon  it  as  a 
presumption  in  favor  of  the  claim  then  pending. 

Q.  5,  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that  the  Judge  was,  or  was  not,  a  sub- 
scriber to  ^'  the  Missouri  Advocate,  and  St.  Louis  Enquirer,"  or  whether  he  had 
personal  knowledge  of  who  was  the  editor  or  publisher  of  that  paper? 

.A.  I  was  in  habits  of  friendly  association  with  the  Judge,  and  was  frequent- 
ly at  his  chambers,  and  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  Advocate  there.  Al« 
though  it  was  publicly  known  that  Stephen  W.  Foreman  was  the  editor  of  that 
paper,  I  do  not  suppose  the  Judge  had  any  other  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
what  might  be  derived  from  common  fame,  as  I  believe  he  had  no  intercourse 
with  Col.  Foreman  beyond  a  street  acquaintance. 

Q.  6.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  court  interrupted  counsel,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  embarrassing  him,  or  for  the  purpose  of  directing  his  attention  to  some- 
thing which  was  deemed  material  to  be  considered  by  him,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  correcting  what  the  court  supposed  to  be  a  misapprehension  or  misstatement 
of  the  Opinion  on  his  part  ? 

A.  I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now,  believe,  that  the  Judge  interrupted  the  counsel 
for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  him  :  but  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now, 
that  it  was  ibr  the  purpose  of  directing  his  attention  to  matter  which  the  court 
thought  material  to  the  point  at  bar. 

Q.  7.  Did  it  enter  your  mind,  during  any  part  of  the  proceedings  referred 
to,  that  any  part  of  the  conduct  of  the  court  towards  Mr.  Lawless  proceeded 
from  an  intention  to  provoke  or  irritate  him  into  the  conunission  of  any  impro- 
priety, or  contempt,  which  might  furnish  the  court  with  a  pretext  for  his  punish- 
ment? 

•^.  No  such  idea  occurred  to  me. 

[Clause  omitted.] 

Q.  9.  Whether  was  the  conduct  of  the  court  rather  calculated  to  suppress^ 
than  to  excite,  such  impropriety  of  conduct  ? 

j9.  The  Judse  is  generally  pretty  strict  in  enforcing  order  in  his  court.  On 
that  occasion,  1  cannot  say  that  I  was  struck  with  anything  peculiar,  tending 
either  to  strain,  or  relax,  the  rein  of  authority. 

Q.  9.  Were  there  many  persons  attending  the  court  during  the  proceedings 
referred  to? 

Ji,  After  the  first  day's  argument,  the  court  room  was  crowded. 

[Clauses  omitted.] 

Q.  1 1.  Was  the  publication  of  the  Opinion  calculated  to  increase  the  dissatis- 
faction of  the  claimants  with  the  court? 

Ji,  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

[Clauses  omitted.] 

Q.  13.  Was  it  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  Mr.  Lawless  had,  for  many  years, 
directed  his  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  land  claims,  had  written  a 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  had  attended  two  sessions  of  Congress,  as  an  agent 
on  behalf  of  some  of  the  claimants? 

A.  I  knew  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  devoted  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
the  claims,  and  had  heard  of  his  pamphlet,  and  his  attendance  at  Washington, 
and  suppose  the  same  was  generally  kn^wn  at  St.  Louis,  and  especially  among 
the  claimants. 

[Clauses  omitted.] 

Questums  propounded  hy  Mr.  Lawless. 

Q.  1.  State  how  long  you  have  resided  in  the  State  of  Missouri?  Whether  you 
are  acquainted  with  the  character  and  habits  of  that  part  of  the  population  of  St. 
Louis  and  Missouri  composed  of  those  persons  who  were  subject  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  or  the  French  government ;  and  of  their  descendants  ?  And  if  so,  state 
whether  you  believe  those  people  to  be  either  '^  formidable  for  their  numbers,"  or 
^^  still  more  formidable  by  the  absence  of  moral  restraint,  and  by  their  frontier 
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habits  of  life,"  or  to  be  on  the  contrary  of  a  mild  and  supine  character,  and 
few  in  number? 

w9.  I  came  to  Missouri  while  it  was  a  territory,  and  have  lived  in  St.  Liouis 
upwards  of  sixteen  years.  My  acquaintance  is  pretty  general  in  this  part  of 
the  State,  with  all  classes,  as  well  the  ancient  inhabitants,  as  the  new  settlers. 
It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  whether  I  believe  the  ancient  inhabitants  and  their 
descendants  to  be  formidable  from  their  numbers.  I  can  only  say  that  I  sup- 
pose they  amount  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  in  number.  In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
I  am  not  able  to  point  out  any  marked  distinction  between  them  and  ourselves, 
the  new  settlers.  I  believe  they  have  the  fame  views  of  their  interest,  which 
we  entertain  of^ours,  and  use  the  same  means  to  secure  it. 

Q.  2.  State  whether,  in  your  opinion,  at  or  after  the  date  of  the  decree  pro- 
nounced by  Judge  Peck,  the  said  Judge  was  in  any  danger  of  ^^  rude  assaults," 
or  the  '^  summary  process  of  self' redress,"  on  the  part  of  the  suitors  in  his  court, 
or  the  Missouri  land  claimants,  or  the  people  of  St.  Louis  generally. 

[Answer  omitted.] 

Q.  3.  State  whether  you  have  ever  observed,  among  those  people  above  men- 
tioned, any  disposition  to  disobey  or  to  disrespect  the  authority  of  the  law,  or  of 
courts  of  justice  in  general,  or  that  of  Judge  Peck  in  particular. 

jfi.  In  that  respect  I  know  of  nothing  to  distinguish  them,  materially,  from 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

Q.  4.  State  whether  you  believe  that  the  claims,  surveyed  or  unsurveyed,  pro- 
perly within  the  jurisdiction  of  Judge  Peck  under  the  act  of  1814,  amounted 
in  number  to  ^'  thousands  ; "  or  to  what  number  they  amounted  ;  and  please 
state  the  grounds  of  your  belief,  whatever  they  may  be. 

A,  I  have  no  means  of  judging,  with  accuracy.  No  record  was  kept  of  cot^* 
cessions  granted  afler  the  year  1796,  or  1797,  by  the  Lieutenant  Crovemor  of 
the  Illinois  ;  and  consequently,  we  are  left  to  guess  at  the  number  made,  and 
not  surveyed.  Shortly  afler  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1824,  the  subject  was 
much  talked  of,  and  various  conjectures  were  made,  as  to  the  probable  number 
that  would  be  put  in  suit.  Relying  upon  the  opinion  of  some  well-informed 
daimants,  I  had  linoJted  my  conjecture  to  about  one  thousand. 

Q.  5.  State  how  many  claims,  within  your  knowledge,  have  been  submitted 
under  the  law  of  1824,  which  have  not  been  previously  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners, or  the  Recorder. 

Jt.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say.  While  I  was  District  Attorney,  I  kept  an 
abstract  of  all  the  bills  and  citations  served  on  me,  and  among  other  facts,  noted 
the  one  in  question  :  but  I  have  nqt  had  time,  lately,  to  examine  my  old  docket, 
and  cannot  speak  on  the  subject  from  memory. 

Q.  6.  State  how  many  claims,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief^  are  in 
existence,  which  have  not  been  submitted  to  the  former  Boards  of  Ck>mmission- 
ers  or  the  Recorder ;  and  what  proportion  they  bear  in  number  to  those  so 
submitted  ? 

^.  I  have  no  knowledge  and  no  definite  belief. 

Q.  7.  State  whether,  or  not,  you,  as  District  Attomey  of  the  United  States, 
were  consulted  by  Judge  Peck  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  towards  the 
author  x»f  the  article  signed  "  A  Gitizen,"  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Ad- 
vocate of  the  8th  of  April  18S6,  and  what  advice,  on  that  subject,  you  gave 
Judge  Peck? 

JL  Judge  Peck  did  not  consult  me  on  the  subject.  I  knew  nothiac  of  his 
purpose  to  prosecute  the  author  until  he  announced  it  in  open  court.    After  the 

Eroceeding  was  begun,  I  was  requested  by  the  Judge  to  collect  law  cases  for 
im,  (his  eyes  being  then  too  weak  to  read,)  which  I  did.  Pending  tha  rule 
upon  the  printer,  I  was  about  to  volunteer  advice  to  the  Judge,  that  in  point 
of  policy  it  would  be  well  to  let  the  matter  drop  as  easily  as  possible,  if  it  could 
be  done..  But  he  gave  me  promptly  to  understand  that  his  course  was  taken, 
ajDd  that  it  W93  mAiter  of  duty  v^hich  c^uld  not  he  QluitM. 
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Q.  8.  State  whether  or  not  it  is  the  usage  and  custom,  in  Missouri,  to  remune- 
rate counsel  in  a  cause,  and  particularly  in  land  claim  caAises,  by  giving  them 
a  proportion  of  the  land  confirmed  ;  and  whether,  in  general,  any  other  means 
exist  within  the  possession  of  the  parties  to  remunerate  their  counsel  ?  * 

•^.  It  is  not  uncommon,  in  Missouri,  for  counsel  to  be  paid  in  part  of  the  land 
recovered.  The  land  claimants,  I  have  heard,  have  very  generally  engaged 
counsel  in  that  way.    As  to  their  other  means,  I  am  ignorant. 

Q.  9.  State  whether  you  have  been  present  when  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
court  that  counsel  for  the  petitioners  should  act  as  interpreters  ;  and  if  so,  what 
counsel,  and  in  what  cause  ? 

•A.  I  think  I  have  known  such  instances :  but  what  counsel,  and  in  what 
cause,  r  cannot  now  remember.  I  think  I  have  seen  Mr.  Lawless,  as  inter- 
preter, by  the  permission  and  perhaps  at  the  suggestion  of  the  court. 

Q.  10.  State  whether  it  has  not  been  frequently  difficult  to  procure  a  compe- 
tent person  to  act  as  interpreter  in  the  hearing  of  the  petitions  for  confirmation  of 
Spanish  and  French  concessions,  in  the  United  States  District  Court  of  Missouri  i 
.  ^.  It  has;  insomuch,  that  I  urged  the  court  to  appoint  an  interpreter,  and 
certify  his  account  as  a  necessary  incidental  expense  of  the  court. 

Questions  hy  Judge  Peck, 

Q.  1.  What  counsel  of  land  claimants,  according  to  the  information  of  which 
you  spoke  above,  have  engaged  to  conduct  the  causes  of  their  clients  and  receive 
their  remuneration  in  part  of  the  land  to  be  confirmed  ? 

Jt,  I  have  heard  that  Messrs.  Lawless,  Strother  and  Benton  have  made  nu- 
merous engagements  of  that  sort,  and  suppose  that  others  have  been  made. 

Q.  2.  Please  state  whether  the  land  claimants,  including  not  merely  the  ancient 
inhabitants,  but  all,  by  assignment  or  otherwise,  do  not  form  a  very  wealthy  and 
influential  portion  of  the  community,  whose  good,  rather  than  ill  will,  would  be 
desirable  to  any  public  officer  or  individual  ? 

A.  Certainly,  they  do.  Many  of  the  richest,  most  intelligent,  and  respect- 
able men  in  the  State  are  land  claimants  under  incomplete  Spanish  grants. 

Q.  3.  Please  state  whether  a  great  portion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country,  who  may  be  numbered  among  the  land  claimants,  would  be  likely  to  re- 
ceive their  impressions  from  counsel  in  relation  to  the  measure  of  justice  which 
was  distributed  to  them,  or  to  form  their  opinions  upon  this  subject  from  their 
own  observations  or  reflections  ? 

As  The  mass  of  land  claimants,  among  the  ancient  inhabitants,  comprises 
every  class,  and  every  degree  of  information,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
The  better  informed,  I  suppose,  would  form  their  own  opinions  on  the  subject. 
The  Ignorant,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  adopt  the  views  of  the  counsel  in  whom 
they  had  placed  their  confidence,  and  to  whom  they  had  trusted  the  manage- 
ment of  their  causes. 

Q.  4.  Have  you  reason  to  believe  that,  prior  to  the  occurrence  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  deposition^  Judge  Feck  entertained  any  malevolent  feelings 
towards  Mr.  Lawless? 

A.  There  was  not  much  intercourse,  and  no  intimacy  between  them ;  but  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  malevolent  feeling  between  tkem. 

Q.  5.  Do  you  remember  how  many  land  suits  had  been  brought  at  SwGrene- 
vieve  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  article  signed  "A  Citizen"? 

A.  I  do  not  remember,  exactly  j  but  between  ten  and  thirty. 

And  further  this  deponent  saith  not. 

Edward  Bates. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  depositions  of  Samuel  Merry,  John  Bent,  and 
£dward  Bates,  Esqrs.  were  severally  written  and  subscribed  by  them,  respect- 
ively, in-  their  own  proper  hand-writing,  before  me,  at  my  chambers,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Judge  Peck  and  Luke  Edward  Lawless,  Esq.  with  the  exception,  that 
after  the  deposition  of  Samuel  Merry  was  finished^  and  the  body  of  that  of  £d- 
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ward  Bates,  and  both  read  by  the  witnesses  themselreS)  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Lawless,  he  submitted  interrogatories  in  writing,  which,  he  stated,  were  all  he 
wished  Mr.  Bates  to  answer:  and  thej  were  each  of  them  answered,  and  num- 
bered, from  one  to  ten  progressively.  He  then  stated  he  did  not  wish  to  put  anj 
interrogatories  to  Mf .  Bent,  and  absented  himself. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  commenced  yesterday,  and  was  by  adjourn- 
ment continued  until  to-day.  They,  the  said  Samuel  Merry,  John  Bent  and 
Edward  Bates,  having  been  by  me  first  duly  sworn  to  state  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  in  the  matter  of  the  impeachment  stated  in  the 
caption  of  their  depositions.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  at  my  chambers, 
this  21st  October,  1830.  William  C.  Caiul 

Daniel  Hough  catted  and  sworn. 

Q.  By  Mr,  MeredUk.  Please  to  state  to  the  court  whether  you  were  present 
during  the  proceedings  in  the  District  Court,  in  the  rules  against  Mr.  Foreman 
and  Mr.  Lawless?  and  all  that  you  observed  on  those  occasions. 

•A.,  I  was  present  during  most  of  the  proceedings.  On  the  first  day  I  under- 
stood the  court  sat  in  the  baptist  church.  I  was  not  present  there.  The  next 
morning  it  removed  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Penrose.  As  I  entered  the  court  room, 
Mr.  Lawless  was  engaged  in  addressing  the  court,  and  resisting  the  rule  made 
upon  Mr.  Foreman  the  printer,  for  the  publication  of  an  article  signed  ^'  A  Cit- 
izen." He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Geyer,  and  I  think  the  argument  of  these  two 
gentlemen  consumed  pretty  much  the  whole  of  that  day.  On  the  succeeding 
morning,  I  entered  the  court  room  before  the  court  met.  On  the  meeting  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Foreman  came  forward  and  gave  up  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  author  of 
the  article.  A  rule  to  show  cause  was  then  made  upon  Mr.  Lawless,  who  I  be- 
lieve was  not  present.  He  was  sent  for,  and  came  in,  soon  afler,  and  stated  to 
the  court  that  he  was,  at  that  time,  engaged  in  a  cause  then  under  trial  in  the 
Circuit  Court,  on  which  account  he  asked  for  some  indulgence — ^which  was 
granted.  When  the  court  again  sat,  whether  it  was  that  afternoon  or  on  the 
next  morning  I  cannot  tell,  Mr.  Lawless,  I  think,  opened  the  argument,  (though 
of  this  I  am  not  certain,)  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Magenis,  Mr.  Geyer,  and 
Col.  Strother;  who  successively  addressed  the  court  in  resistance  of  the  rule. 
All  their  objections,  however,  were  overruled  by  the  court;  and  Mr.  Lawless 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  twenty  four  hours,  and  suspended  from  the 
roll  for  eighteen  months.  He  was  then  delivered  into  the  custody  of  the  mar^ 
shal,  and  sent  to  prison. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  Judge  on  this  occasion?  violent  and  pas- 
sionate ? 

•tf.  During  the  argument  on  the  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless,  Mr.  Lawless  him- 
self went  into  a  comparison  of  the  strictures  with  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  in 
order  to  prove  that  the  strictures  did  not  misrepresent  the  Opinion;  in  the 
course  of  which  something  like  a  colloquy  took  place  between  the  «fudge  and  Mr.* 
Lawless,  as  to  some  of  the  points  of  the  comparison;  in  which  the  Judge  some- 
times said  to  Mr.  Lawless,  ^<  But  in  such  and  such  a  place,  you  say  so  and  so." 
This  continued  but  for  a  short  time,  during  which  I  saw  nothing  unusual. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Judge's  usual  manner  on  the  bench? 

•^.  I  have  frequently  seen  him  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Was  his  manner  on  this  occasion,  dififerent  firom  his  ordinary  manner? 

•d.  During  the  delivery  of  his  Opinion  I  observed  much  warmth  and  energy, 
on  certain  occasions,  but  noticed  nothing  in  his  manner  which  was  more  ani- 
mated than  I  have  often  seen  him  exhibit  by  the  fireside  on  very  common  topics. 

Q.  Does  the  Judge  frequently  become  much  animated  in  private  conversation? 

•4.  He  often  becomes  warm  and  energetic  in  conversation. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  alluding  to  a  law  or  custom  of  China?  and  how  it 
was  introduced? 
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A,  Mr.  Lawless  and  his  counsel  had  contended  that,  even  if  the  article  were 
a  misrepresentation,  still  it  was  harmless,  as  the  Opinion  had  first  been  published 
before  the  strictures  upon  it,  and  if  there  was  anything  wrong  in  it  the  reader 
would  be  able  to  correct  it.  The  Judge  replied  that  the  Opinion  had  been  pub- 
lished in  one  paper,  and  the  strictures  in  another; — ^that  many  would  read  the 
strictures  who  would  never  read  the  Opinion,  and  that  the  people  could  not 
know,  intuitively,  whether  the  article  were  false  or  not,  from  merely  reading  it : 
and  that  if  they  could,  there  would  be  no  reason  or  propriety  in  that  law  of  China, 
which  required  that  the  house  of  a  slanderer  should  be  blackened,  in  order  that 
the  whole  world  might  know  and  avoid  him. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  printer  was  discharged  from  the  attachment 
for  a  contempt? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  court  deliver  any  opinion  in  that  case? 

•d.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  did. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  the  Opinion  of  the  Court,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Law- 
less, himself,  was  delivered,  and  wheo  the  rule  was  made  absolute  against  him? 

A,  I  was. 

Q.  Had  the  court  any  recess,  after  the  Opinion  was  concluded  ? 

A,  Mr.  Lawless  waanot  present.     He  was  sent  for. 

Q.  Did  the  eourt  take  any  recess? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  any.     I  think  there  were  a  few  minutes  of  detention. 

Q.  At  what  time  of  day  was  the  Opinion  concluded  ? 

A»  It  was  nearly  night.  It  was  jiear  sunset,  but  I  do  not  think  the  sun  was 
down. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interval  of  time,  or  any  recess  of  the  court,  between  the 
concluding  of  the  Opinion,  and  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Lawless  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was.  When  Mr.  Lawless  was  brought  in, 
he  was  informed  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  have  interrogatories  filed,  and  to 
purse  himself  from  the  contempt;  but  .he  refused  to  have  them  filed. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  reply,  when  he  so  refused  ? 

A,  I  think  it  was,  as  has  been  stated  by  other  witnesses,  that  he  did  not  wish 
any  interrogatories  filed,  and  that  he  would  not  answer  them,  if  they  were. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  offering  any  paper  in  the  nature  of  exceptions? 

A,  He  read  a  paper,  which,  I  believe,  reaffirmed  what  he  had  endeavored  to 
prove  in  his  argument,  viz.  that  the  strictures  were  true,  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  Judge  to  punish  in  the  way  that  was  threatened.  I  do  not  recollect  whe- 
ther he  asked  that  any  proceedings  might  be  had  on  this  paper,  or  not. 

Q.  Was  the  court  room  crowded? — A,  There  were  a  good  many  there. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  among  the  people  ? 

A.  There  was  some,  as  there  always  will  be,  on  occasions  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  language  of  Judge  Peck,  when  commenting  on  the 
article  signed  '^  A  Citizen  "  ? 

A,  He  frequently  used  the  words  ^^  false,"  ^^  malicious,"  and  perhaps,  ^^  con- 
temptuous." 

Q.  Did  he  apply  those  terms  to  the  article?  or  to  Mr.  Lawless? 

A,  I  supposed  them  to  be  applied  to  the  article,  and  by  inference  might  be 
applied  to  the  person  who  wrote  it.  Mr.  Bates  read  the  article,  paragraph  by 
paragraph,  and  Judge  Peck  commented  upon  each,  as  it  was  read.  He  used 
the  words  '^  false  and  malicious." 

Q.  Did  he  apply  these  terms  to  the  author?  or  only  to  the  publication? 

A.  I  took  them  to  apply  to  the  publication ;  and  if  they  applied  to  that,  and 
were  true  of  the  publication,  I  supposed  that  they  would  apply  to  its  author. 

Q.  This,  then,  was  your  inference,  and  not  the  assertion  of  the  Judge? 

A,  It  was  my  inference. 

Q.  Was  there  any  personal  allusion  made  by  the  Judge  to  Mr.  Lawless  ? 

A.  I  think  there  was  none. 
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Cro89'^xamined. 

Q,  By  Mr,  Spencer.  Was  there  any  interval,  between  the  close  of  the  ar- 
gument of  counsel,  and  the  commencement  of  the  delivery  of  the  Opinion?  or 
did  the  Judge  go  on  immediately  ? 

Jl.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q,  Was  there  any,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection? 

Jl,  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  was  or  not.  The  argument  and  the  Opinion 
were  both  in  one  day  ;  but  I  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  court,  or  no. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storrs.  Do  you  recollect  whether,  in  commenting  on  the  article, 
the  Judge  said  anything  about  Mr.  Lawless'  employing  the  terms  "  the  Judge," 
and  ^<  Judge  Peck,"  and  his  inferring  that  Mr.  Lawless  meant  to  reflect  upon 
him  personally? 

j3.  I  have  no  recollectioh  of  that.  The  room  was  much  crowded,  and  con- 
versation was  occasionally  going  on. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  his  adverting  to  this  expression,  used  by  Mr.  Lawless 
in  his  article,  ^^  although  the  Judge  has  -tkougfu  proper  to  decide  against  the 
claims  "  ? 

Jl,  I  do  not  recollect  it. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  repeat  what  you  said  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  custom? 

[Here  the  witness  repeated  his  former  testimony.] 

Q.  When  you  replied  before,  you  used  the  word  "  intuitively." 

A.  Yes  ;  L  believe  such  a  word  was  used. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see,  in  print,  such  a  passage  as  this? — 

^'  Do  you  recollect  that  in  the  argument  against  the  rule,  the  counsel  had  insist- 
ed that  the  Opinion  being  published  made  it  public  property;  that,  if  it  had  been 
misrepresented,  the  Opinion  itself  could  be  recurred  to,  to  correct  any  misrep- 
resentation which  had  been  made  of  it ;  and  that  the  court,  in  reply  to  that  ar- 
gument, said,  those  who  might  see  the  misrepresentation,  might  never  see  the 
Opinion  which  had  been  misrepresented  ;  that  men  could  no.t  know,  intuitively, 
whether  what  they  read  was  true  or  false;  and  that  if  they  could,  calumny  would 
cease  to  be  mischievous,  and  would  not  require  punishment;  that  there  would 
be  no  wisdom  in  that  law  of  China  by  which  the  dwelling  of  the  calumniator 
was  painted  black,  as  emblematical  of  the  heart  of  the  calumniator,  while  it  a^ 
forded  an  admonition  that  what  he  should  say  should  be  harmless." 

Ji.  Yes  :  I  saw  it  last  spring,  in  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  during  the  session  of  Congress  last  year? 

A,  Yes.  I  believe  after  Congress  had  adjourned. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  the  same  paragraph,  since  you  attended  here  this  winter? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Who  showed  you  the  pamphlet  in  St.  Louis?  Did  Judge  Peck? 

A.  Judge  Peck,  I  believe,  brought  it  to  St.  Louis  ;  but  I  do  not  know  who 
showed  it  to  me,  whether  Judge  Peck  or  Mr.  Spalding. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  How  long  was  Judge  Peck  occupied  in  delivering 
his  Opinion? 

A,  Two  hours,  or  more. 

Q.  Did  he  not  repeatedly  use  the  words  ^'  false,  slanderous,  malicious,  ca- 
lumnious," &c.  ? 

A.  Frequently;  at  least  I  am  confident  he  used  some  of  those  words  several 
times. 

Q.  Was  not  his  manner,  on  this  occasion,  more  violent  than  you  had  ever 
before  seen  it,  on  the  bench  ? 

;^.  He  exhibited  more  warmth  and  energy  than  I  had  ever  before  witnessed 
in  him,  when  on  the  bench.  I  think,  however,  that  I  had  never  heard  him  de- 
liver an  opinion  from  the  bench  but  twice  before. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Judge  much  excited? 

A.  He  exhibited^  as  I  said,  much  warmth  and  energy,  and  much  decision. 
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Q.  Have  yon  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Judge? 

JS.   I  have,  for  several  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession? 

•^.  I  am  in  the  mercantile  business,  at  this  time. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that,  when  the  rule  was  made  against  Mr.  Lawless,  Mr. 
Liaw^less  himself  took  part  in  the  argument  ? 

•A,  Such  is  my  impression,  though  I  cannot  be  positive.  I  recollect  his  speak- 
ing, either  then,  or  in  the  argument  on  the  rule  against  Foreman. 

Q.  When  Mr.  Lawless  was  engaged  in  the  case  against  Foreman,  was  he 
not  frequently  interrupted  by  the  Judge  ? 

•A.  When  Mr.  Lawless  was  comparing  the  article  and  the  Opinion,  to  show 
that  there  was  no  misrepresentation,  he  was  interrupted  several  times. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  on  that  occasion,  hear  the  Judge  frequently  say  to  Mr. 
Lawless,  "  It  is  false  "  ? 

•A,  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  then  that  he  used  the  term  ^'  false,"  or 
when  he  was  delivering  his  Opinion.  Perhaps  it  was  on  both  occasions:  I  do 
not  remember. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer.  Are  you  confident  that  Mr.  Lawless  spoke  in  the  ar- 
gument on  the  rule  against  him  ? 

mA.  I  cannot  be  confident;  but  I  should  have  said  so,  without  doubt,  previous 
to  what  I  have  heard  on  this  trial.  I  remember  that  he  spoke  on  one  of  the  rules, 
if  not  on  both :  such,  at  least,  is  my  impression. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Storrs,     Did  he  speak  before,  or  after,  Mr.  Magenis  ? 

Jl.  My  impression  was  that  he  spoke  afler  Mr.  Magenis. 

Q.  And  ailer  Mr..  Geyer  ? — Jl.  No  ;  I  think  before  Mr.  Geyer. 

Q.  What  particular  point  did  Mr.  Lawless  state,  in  his  argument? 

jS.  He  argued,  either  then,  or  in  the  rule  against  Foreman,  the  general  point 
that  the  representation  in  the  article  was  true. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Magenis  speak  in  Foreman's  case  ? 

A.  He  might;  but  my  impression  is,  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Is  that  your  opinion,  on  your  best  recollection  ? 

Jl,  I  cannot  recollect  the  exact  order  in  which  they  spoke.  I  know  that  those 
gentlemen  I  have  mentioned  did  speak,  on  one  rule,  or  the  other,  or  on  both. 

Georg£  H.  C.  Melody,  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  Were  you  present  during  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Foreman  and  Mr. 
Lawless? 

Ji.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  it  was  on  the  first  day  of  these  proceed- 
ings that  I  was  passing  by  the  baptist  church,  and  he€u-d  Mr.  Lawless  speak- 
ing. There  had  not  bien  any  court  held  there,  and  I  stepped  into  the  church  ; 
when  the  first  person  I  met  was  Gol.  Foreman.    I  asked  him  what  *  *^' * 

[Manager9,     Pass  over  that  conversation.] 

Mr.  Lawless  was  speaking.  I  remained  in  the  court  house  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  While  I  was  there.  Judge  Peck  set  Mr.  Lawless  down.  I  was  behind 
Mr.  Lawless,  as  he  sat  down,  and  heard  him  mutter  out  some  remarks^'about  the 
blindness  of  the  Judge's  mind  ;  observing  that  the  avenues  to  his  mind  were  as 
blind  as  his  eye-sight,  or  something  of  that  purport.  I  remained  in  the  court  room 
tUl  he  got  up  again,  and  began  to  speak.  I  was  at  the  court  the  next  day,  per- 
haps ;  but  lyhether  I  was  in  the  court  room,  or  not,  I  do  not  recollect.  I  was 
on  the  steps,  and  at  the  door.  The  court  house  was  crowded.  I  was  present 
in  court  when  the  Judge  told  Mr.  Lawless  that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  purg- 
ing himself  from  the  contempt. 

Q.  Ailer  these  proceedings  were  over,  were  you  present  during  a  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  Lawless?  or  did  you  hear  him  make  any  remark  on  Judge  Peck, 
or  on  the  course  of  proceeding?  if  you  did,  relate  the  circumstances. 

Jl.  A  few  days  after  Mr.  Lawless  had  been  imprisoned,  Mr.  West  and  my- 
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self  went  into  a  porter-cellar.  Col.  Lawless  and  Mr.  Magenia  were  there. 
When  we  went  in,  they  were  talking  about  a  trial  of  Col.  Chouteau.  Mr.  West 
and  I  had  not  been  long  there,  before  Mr.  Lawless  spoke  of  the  trial  between 
himself  and  Judge  Peck,  and  he  remarked  that  every  person  ought  to  feel  as 
if  it  was  his  own  case.  He  talked  for  some  minutes,  and  wound  up  by  saying 
that  '^  he  did  not  care  about  it  j "  '^  that  he  had  Peck  then  where  he  wanted 
him." 

Q.  What  further  did  be  say  ? 

•A.  There  was  not  anything  more  said  about  the  trial. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Q.  How  near  were  you  to  Mr.  Lawless  when  the  court  set  him  down  ? 

A.  Within  four  feet ; — within  threoj  or  four  feet,  perhaps.  1  was  immediately 
behind  him. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  make  the  remarks  you  mentioned? 

A.  He  appeared  to  be  talking  to  himself. 

Q.  How  loudly  were  the  words  spoken  ? — A.  Li  a  low  tone. 

Q.  You  say  he  ^^  muttered  out "  those  words.  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
expression? 

Ji.  I  meant  that  he  was  talking  in  a  low  tone  of  voice. 

Q.  Was  it  possible  for  the  court  to  hear  the  words,  at  the  distance  at  which 
the  Judge  sat  r 

Ji.  I  should  think  not. 

Q.  Who  sat  beside  Mr.  Lawless  at  the  time  ? 

«^.  I  do  not  now  recollect. 

Q.  Did  the  court  set  him  down  more  than  once? — Jl.  Not  that  I  saw. 

Q.  What  did  the  court  say  to  him?    Did  the  Judge  order  him  to  sit  down? 

Ji.  The  court  pointed  out  one  article  in  the  paragraph,  and  observed  **  that  is 
false,"  and  some  other  remarks  passed. 

Q.  Did  the  court  order  Mr.  Lawless  to  sit  down?  or  did  he  sit  down  of  his 
own  accord? 

•d.  Of  his  own  accord  my  inference  is. 

Q.  What  other  remarks  did  the  court  make  ? 

•A.  I  do  not  recollect  now. 

Q.  Was  this  in  the  baptist  church? — A.  Tes. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Lawless  continue  to  sit  and  the  Judge  to  speak,  before 
Mr.  Lawless  rose  again? 

Ji.  I  do  not  know  ; — ^three  minutes,  perhaps  :  probably  two  or  three  minutes. 

Q.  And  now,  as  regards  the  conversation  in  the  porter-ceUar.  Tou  told  us 
that  Mr.  Lawless  said  that  every  one  should  make  the  case  his  own  ;  that  then  he 
made  some  other  remarks,  and  that  he  concluded  by  saying  he  had  Peck  where 
he  wanted  him  ; — ^what  were  those  intermediate  remarks? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect,  particularly.  I  think  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  press,  and  the  liberty  of  speech. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  address  these  remarks  ? 

Jt.  To  Mr.  Magenis  ;  but  he  appeared  to  be  addressing  me  and  Mr.  West : 
—that  was  our  opinion  of  it. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wickliffe.  How  long  were  you  in  the  court  house  at  any  one 
time? 

A.  About  twenty  minutes,  in  the  baptist  church. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  telling  any  one,  since  you  were  now  in  Washington, 
that  you  knew  little  or  nothing  about  the  matter,  and  that  you  had  no  recollec- 
tion of  what  took  place  in  the  court  house? 

A.  Yes:  that  is,  I  said  I  could  not  tell  a  connected  story.  I  was  not  in  the 
court  house  every  day. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  me,  that  you  knew  nothing  about  the  matter^  and  did  not 
know  why  you  bad  been  sent  for? 
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Jt.  I  did  not.  I  said  that  all  I  knew  could  be  proved  by  others,  and  that  I 
did  not  know  much  about  it. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storrs.  You  say,  I  think,  that  Mr.  Lawless  made  use  of  this  re- 
mark, '^  I  do  nh  care  anything  about  it,  for  I  have  got  Peck  where  I  want  him?  " 

«^.  Yes  ;  that  was  about  the  amount  of  it. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year  was  this? 

j9.  In  the  spring  of  the  year. 

Q.  How  early  in  the  spring  ? 

j9.  I  think  in  the  month  of  April. 

Q.  April  of  the  next  year?  or  the  same  month  in  which  this  took  place? 

A,  A  few  days  after  the  commitment  of  Mr.  Lawless. 

Q.  By  'Mr.  Wxckliffe.  You  were  subpcenaed  by  the  L^nited  States, — were 
you  not  ? 

J3L.  I  was. 

Q.  Repeat  the  conversation  you  had  with  Mr.  Lawless  when  he  applied  to 
you  to  ascertain  what  you  knew  about  it. 

J3L.  I  met  Mr.  Lawless,  about  the  middle  of  October  last,  in  St.  Louis.  He 
met  me  at  the  comer  of  a  street,  and  said  he  had  been  hunting  me,  all  over 
town.  He  then  asked  me  whether  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  being  at  Judge 
Peck's  house  ? ,  I  told  him  that  I  had.  He  then  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  heard 
Judge  Peck  speak  disrespectfully  of  him,  at  his  house?  I  told  him  in  reply 
that!  would  not  volunteer  my  testimony.  He  asked  me  if  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient for  me  to  go  on  to  Washington?  I  told  him  that  it  would  be.  There  were 
some  other  remarks  passed  between  us,  when  he  observed  that  he  wanted  re- 
spectable persons  as  his  witnesses.     1  then  turned  round  and  lefl  him. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Lawless  inform  you  that  Col.  Strother  told  him  that  you  would 
be  an  important  witness  for  the  United  States? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  you  whether  you  knew  anything  material^  and  request,  if 
you  did  not,  that  you  would  inform  him  of  it? 

A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  recollect  that  you  told  him  that  you  knew  of  something  mate- 
rial for  the  United  States  ? 

A.  No. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storrs.     You  told  him  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  you  to  come? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  knew  nothing  material? 

A.  Because  1  considered  his  question  impertinent^  and  I  was  somewhat  iu  a 
passion.  « 

Q.  Was  the  cause  of  your  being  in  a  passion  this, — that  you  thought  the 
question  impertinent,  when  Mr.  Lawless  asked  you  whether  you  had  heard 
anything  disrespectful  of  him  ? 

A.   Yes  ;  I  did  consider  it  an  impertinent  question. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  reason  that  you  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  of  coming 
to  Washington? 

A.  Yes  ;  I  considered  it  as  impertinent. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  you  bring  any  company  with  you  from  Missouri? 
Was  not  your  lady  along  with  you  ? 

A.  Ye*— a  part  of  the  way. 

Q.  How  far? — A.  She  is  now  in  Virginia. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  Virginia  did  she  accompany  you  ?— <iA.  To  Shenandoah. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storrf.    Have  you  not  been  subpoenaed  on  both  sides  ?— «/9.  Yes. 

[Mr.  Meredith.    We  have  subpoenaed  him  since  you  dismissed  him.] 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storr$.  Were  not  you  and  your  lady  about  to  visit  Virginia  this 
winter,  whether  you  were  subpoenaed  or  not? 

A.  We  were. 

Q.  By  Mr.  MeredUh.    I  am  requested  to  ask  you  whether,  from  the  time 
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these  proceedings  were  had,  until  you  were  discharged  by  the  managers^  you 
have  had  any  conversation  whatever  with  Judge  Peck  ? 

A^  I  have  not. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  you  ever  tell  one  of  the  managers  what  you  knew 
in  relation  to  this  ? 

Ji.  Mr.  Wickliffe  asked  me  up  to  his  house,  to  have  an  interview  with  him. 
I  called  at  his  lodgings,  but  he  was  not  in.  On  the  morning  after^  I  met  him  at 
the  house  where  I  put  up.     Then  he  asked  me  what  I  knew. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Storra,     What  did  you  tell  him  ? 

A .  I  told  him  that  I  did  not  know  much  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  mention  to  him  any  of  the  particulars  you  have  now  related  ? 

J3t.  I  did  not.     I  could  not  tell  him  any  connected  story. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  any  particulars,  then  ? — tA.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  you,  then,  that  you  might  be  discharged  ? — A,  No. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith,    Have  you  been  particularly  intimate  with  Judge  Peck? 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  you  been  oflen  at  his  house  ? — A,  I  have  been  at  his  house. 

Q.  Was  your  acquaintance  with  him,  or  with  some  member  of  his  famOy  ? 

A.  I  was  acquainted  with  a  brother  of  his. 

William  C.  Carr  called  again, 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Were  you  not  appointed  as  agent  of  the  United  States 
in  1825,  to  appear  before  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  trial  of  land  claims? 

A.  I  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  the  land  claimants,  or  what  is  their  number  now? 
— are  they  a  numerous  body  ? 

A.  I  believe  they  are  very  numerous ; — but  I  cannot  pretend  to  tell  their 
number ;  and  it  would  be  a  wild  guess  in  me  to  attempt  it :  there  are  many 
claims  not  decided. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  of  the  claimants,  generally? 

A.  They  comprise  persons  of  all  descriptions.  Some  of  them  are  very 
wealthy,  and  very  respectable.  I  suppose  there  may  be  some  of  an  opposite 
character. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  effect  of  the  decisf&n  of  Soulard's  case,  or  the  claimants 
generally  ? 

[This  question  was  objected  to  ;  but  the  objection  was  afterwards  waived.] 

A.  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  have  not  had  much  communication  with  the  land 
claimants  since  the  decision: — shortly  after,  I  was  appointed  a  Judge  of  the 
Circuit  Court,  since  which  I  have  had  but  little  intercourse  with  them.  It  is 
not  in  my  power  to  state  what  their  impressions  were. 

[Mr.  buchanan.    We  do  not  wish  you  to  state  your  impresnons.] 

Q.  Do  you  know,  from  general  reputation,  what  was  the  effect  of  that  de* 
cision  on  the  claimants  ? 

[This  question  was  objected  to  by  the  managers,  and  afier  some  conversation 
the  counsel  for  the  defence  concluded  not  to  press  it.] 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lawless  ? 

A.  I  have  known  him  ever  since  he  came  to  Missouri. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation,  as  regards  his  deportment  towards  courts? 

[Mr.  Buchanan.  We  do  not  consider  this  to  be  evidence  ;  but  we  are  very 
willing  the  inquiry  should  be  fully  ^one  into.] 

A.  I>oes  the  question  apply  to  his  taletits  ?  or  to  what  ? 

Q.  Is  his  demeanor  towards  courts  respectful,  or  disrespectful  ? — ^what  is  it  ? 

A.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  delicacy  for  the  judge  of  a  court  before  which  Mr. 
Lawless  is  a  practitioner  to  answer  such  a  question. 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation  on  this  subject  ? 

A.  I  take  a  distinction  between  what  is  his  general  reputaticHi,  and  what  is 
Us  general  deportment.  Replying  to  the  question  in  the  first  of  these  senses, 
I  answer,  that  I  have  beard  more  objections  to  him  on  that  subject  than  to  any 
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other  gentleman  of  the  bar  in  MiBsouri,  arising,  however,  more  from  the  pe- 
culiar organization  of  his  mind,  I  presume,  than  from  anything  else.  He  is  never 
satisfied  with  a  decision,  if  it  goes  against  him  ;  but  is  very  apt  to  murmur,  and 
to  speak  harshly  of  the  court  making  such  decisions. 

Q,  What  terms  is  he  reputed  to  use  on  such  occasions  ? 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  designate  particularly.  Expressions  have  been 
mentioned  to  me,  as  uttered  by  Mr.  Lawless,  which  I  consider  highly  deroga- 
tory from  that  respect  which  should  always  characterize  the  deportment  of  gen- 
tlemen who  are  members  of  the  bar,  toward  the  court.  The  expressions  to  which 
I  allude  were  9uch  as  these,-— calling  the  members  of  the  court  '^  asses  ;"  speak- 
ing of  them  as  '^  very  stupid  men,  who  could  not  understand  either  what  was 
said  to  them,  or  what  they  read." 

Q.  What  has  been  Bis  deportnoent  in  your  own  court  ? 

JI,  I  must  say  that  it  has  sometimes  been  not  so  respectful  as  I  could  wish. 
So  much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to  admonish  Mr. 
Lawless,  that  if  he  did  not  desist  from  the  repetition  of  such  conduct,  I  should 
be  constrained  to  punish  him.  I  think,  however,  that  of  late  it  has  been  less 
his  habit  than  formerly. 

Q.  Within  what  space  of  time  has  this  change  been  observable  ? 

Jl.  During  the  last  eighteen  months^  or  two  years,  he  seems  to  have  become 
more  sensible  that  he  should  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  court,  whether  he 
considered  it  as  proper  or  improper  :  because,  as  I  have  frequently  stated  to 
him,  if  my  decisions  were  wrong,  he  had  an  obvious  mode  of  redress,  by  appeal- 
ing to  a  higher  court. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Storrs,    Tou  say  he  had  an  obvious  mode  of  redress  ? 

Jl,  Yes  ; — either  by  an  Appeal  or  writ  of  error,  to  the  court  above,  where 
any  error  that  I  might  commit,  would  be  corrected. 

Q,  Was  there  not  a  case  in  your  court  where  a  man  was  flogged,  and  the 
sentence  was  afterwards  reversed  by  the  court  above  ? 

•d.  There  was  such  a  case. 

Q.  Did  not  the  case  produce  ffreat  excitement? 

Jl,  There  was  such  a  case.  A  negro  man  was  sentenced  to  be  flogged,  and 
the  sentence  was  afterwards  reversed. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  to  have  the  sentence  suspended  ? 

Jl,  I  cannot  say: — I  think  it  is  probable:  it  is  more  than  probable  that  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  not  sure  of  it? 

A,  I  am  not.  I  have  said  that  I  think  it  quite  probable  that  such  a  request 
was  made,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was. 

Q.  And  you  executed  the  sentence,  after  an  appeal  had  been  taken. 

Ji,  Yes;  the  sentence  was  executed. 

Q.  Has  not  Mr.  Lawless  found  a  great  deal  of  fault  with  your  sentences? 

•iS.  He  has  found  a  good  deal  of  fault. 

Q.  This  was  a  negro  man,  was  it  ? 

Jt,  Yes.  But  it  would  have  been  precisely  the  same  if  he  had  been  a  white 
man:'  no  distinction  is  made  in  carrying  the  laws  of  the  country  into  cflect,  be- 
tween a  white  man  and  a  black  one. 

Q.  Was  he  in  custody  ? 

A.  I  cannot  certainly  say  whether  he  was  in  custody,  or  on  bail.  It  seems 
to  me  that  his  master  was  bail  for  him. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Wickliffe,  Has  not  Mr.  Lawless  reversed  a  great  many  of  your 
decisions  ? 

Jt.  If  he  has,  the  record  will  show; — some  have  been  reversed. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan.  Has  he  ever  taken  a  writ  of  error  from  your  decision 
in  any  case  in  which  the  decision  has  not  been  reversed? 

A.  Yes,  a^ood  many.  There  may,  however,  have  been  more  reversed  thaa 
confirmed.     I  cannot  say,  with  an^  certainty. 

Q.  By  Mir.  Storrs.    But  what  is  your  judgment  about  it  ? 

35 
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A,  I  have  no  opinion  upon  it; — ^none  on  earth; — not  the  slightest. 

Q.  How,  then,  could  you  say,  that  more  of  your  decisions  had  been  eon- 
firmed,  than  reversed? 

A.  I  never  said  that:  I  said  nothing  like,  it. 

Q.  Was  not  this  decision  of  yours  reversed  without  argument? 

A,  I  cannot  say.  I  am  not  counsel  in  the  Supreme  Court.  It  might  be  that 
the  court  decided  after  Mr.  Lawless  had  argued  the  question  on  one  side.  I 
cannot  tell  what  was  done  in  the  Supreme  Court. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  to  the  contrary? — A,  I  have  not. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Lawless  stopped  by  the  court,  and  told  that  he  need  go  no 
further? 

A,  I  cannot  say.  The  case  made  very  little  impression  on  me;  though  I 
perceive  that  it  has  made  a  great  impression  here. 

Q.  Did  not  the  case  come  back  to  you.^ — A,  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Was  not  the  man  acquitted  ? 

A,  I  do  not  remember:  as  I  have  already  said,  the  matter  made  very  little 
impression  upon  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  if  the  sentence  was  reversed,  they  could  not  get  the 
lashes  off? 

A.  I  do  not  remember: — it  is  possible  I  may  have  said  so.  I  can't  say  whe- 
ther I  did,  or  not. 

Q.  Was  the  appeal  taken  before  the  man  was  flogged?  or  after? 

A,  I  suppose  It  was  taken  before.  If  there  was  an  appeal,  I  suppose  it  was 
taken  immediately  after  the  sentence.  I  have  but  a  very  vague  impression  of 
what  took  place,  and  I  cannot  detail  the  records  of  the  court. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,  The  execution  of  your  sentence  woulH  not  form  a 
part  of  the  record, 'would  it? 

A.  It  would  not. 

Q.  Had  you  not  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Lawless  the  day  after  Judge  Peck 
imprisoned  him? 

A,  I  do  not  remember: — I  may  have  had : — ^it  is  very  possible  I  had. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  you  had  ? 

A,  I  have  no  belief  on  the  subject.     I  cannot  say  yea  or  nay. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  him  that  you  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  Judge 
Peck,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  arbitrliry? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  saying  so;  but  it  may  have  been. 

Q.  Had  you  not  this  conversation  with  him  sitting  on  horseback,  opposite  his 
house,  the  day  after  the  trial? 

A,  I  do  not  know;  I  cannot  now  even  recollect  whether  I  was  in  town  or  not 
that  day. 

Q.  Have  you  taxed  your  recollections  respecting  it? 

A.  I  have,  and  cannot  recollect  anything  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  you  had  not  such  a  conversation? 

A,  I  cannot.  It  is  probable  that  I  may  have  had  a  conversation  of  the  kind, 
for  the  matter  was  represented  to  me  very  variously,  and  in  very  strong  colors, 
and  some  persons  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  very  decidedly. 

Q.  Were  you  not  present,  yourself,  in  the  court  house  at  the  time,  and  would 
you  take  the  representations  of  others  about  a  matter  that  you  saw  yourself? 

A,  I  was  present  in  the  court  house,  but  only  at  the  conclusion  of  the  affair ; 
I  did  not  know  the  facts;  I  had  not  heard  the  argument;  I  had  not  read  the 
Opinion;  or  seen  the  article  signed  "A  Citizen." 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,  Why  had  you  the  negro  flogged?  and  why  did  you 
not  suspend  the  execution  ? 

A,  The  punishment  was  inflicted  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  country    I 
do  not  know  that  the  law  fixes  any  particular  time  in  which  the  sentence  is  to 
be  executed.     The  usual  mode  in  Missouri  is  to  have  the  sheriff  sworn  to  exe- 
cute the  sentence  of  the  court  without  favor  or  partiality. 
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Q.  But  had  you  not  power  to  suspend  the  execution? — A,  Possibly  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  had  ? 

.•d.  It  is  possible  I  had.  i  believe  so.  The  man  might  possibly  have  been 
out  on  bail;  but  it  is  not  usual  to  postpone  the  sentence  longer  than  four  days, 
unless  asked  for. 

>Q.  Was  not  the  writ  of  error  taken  immediately? 

A,  I  suppose  it  was;  I  believe  it  was.     Writs  of  error  usually  are. 

Q.  Has  not  awrit  of  error^  by  the  law  of  Missouri,  the  effect  of  a  supenedettsl 

A,  Not  unless  that  effect  is  given  it  by  the  Supreme  Court,  or  one  of  the 
Judges  of  that  Court. 

Q.  Cannot  the  court  below  fix  a  day  for  the  execution,  so  as  to  allow  the  writ 
of  error  to  have  that  effect  ? 

A,  It  may  be  so  in  some  cases.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  can  state  the  law 
on  that  subject. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  upon  the  bench  ? 

A,  For  some  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  practising  lawyer  ? 

A,  I  had  been  many  years  out  of  practice,  when  I  went  on  the  bench. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wichlift,  Was  this  one  of  the  cases  in  which  you  considered  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  objectionable  ? 

A.  I  believe  not. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  cases  where  any  disrespectful  conduct  has  occurred? 

A,  I  cannot  refer  to  particular  cases.  The  individual  cases  are  not  so  re- 
markable, as  the  general  fact. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  claimants  under  the  New  Madrid 
certificates? 

A,   Not  the  least  in  the  world. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Lawless  is  rude  and  disrespectfiil? 

A.  His  manner  is  offensive. 

Q.  How? 

A.  He  continues  arguing  the  case  afler  the  court  has  decided  it.  He  will 
get  up,  and  ask  the  court  whether  it  is  possible  that  the  court  can  think  of  estab- 
lishing such  an  absurdity  as  that  ?  It  is  possible  that  much  of  this  is  the  effect 
of  his  temperament. 

Q.  Is  he  not  obedient  ?    Does  he  not  sit  down  when  he  is  ordered  ? 

A.  He  has  been  obliged  to  be  inore  obedient  of  late. 

Q.  Has  he  ever  refused  to  sit  down  when  ordered  by  the  court  ? 

A.  Yes,  he  has.  I  once  had  to  order  him  twice,  before  he  would  take  his 
seat.  He  then  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  punished  by  the  court,  and  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  committing  a  contempt. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  gentlemanly  man  ? 

A.  He  is,  in  general,  very  gentlemanly  in  his  private  deportment.  No  man 
18  more  so  in  private  life,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  It  does  not  then  appear  to  be  his  intention  to  commit  a  contempt,  but 
rather  to  be  the  effect  of  his  peculiar  temperament  ? 

A  I  should  wish  to  believe  so;  but  his  conducJt  is  sometimes  very  reprehen- 
sible ;  and  you  need  not  be  told  that  the  public  cannot  always  make  allowance 
in  these  cases. 

[JIfr.  Bitckanan.    We  have  not  yet  come  to  the  matter  of  public  opinion,  nor 
do  we  wish  any  testimony  on  that  subject.] 
/    Q.  By  Mr.  Storrs.    What  was  the  offence  of  the  negro  who  was  flogged? 

A,  I  think  it  Was  larceny. 

Q.  Was  he  convicted  by  a  jury? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  point  of  error  on  which  the  cause  was  appealed? 

A.  I  think  it  was  the  admission  of  some  part  of  the  evidence. 

Q.  What?  was  it  a  confession  obtained  '^nder  the  lash? 
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A,  The  confession  was  made,  I  believe,  under  the  lash  ;  but  after  hearing  all 
the  evidence,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  the  declarations  of  the  negro  were  not 
made  with  any  view  of  getting  rid  of  the  punishment:  I  hope  I  know,  that  that 
would  be  improper. 

Q.  But  the  confessions  were  made  under  the  lash? 

A.  At  the  time  the  confession  was  made,  I  believe  they  were  not  flogging  the 
negro.     I  think  he  had  been  whipped  previously. 

Q.  But  his  confessions  were  not  the  effect  of  the  lash? 

j9.  That  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  He  had  been  whipped  to  make  him  confess  where  the  money  was? 

A,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  And  they  were  going  to  whip  him  again? 

A.  I  believe  they  were.  ^ 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Lawless  express  himself  very  freely  on  that  occasion? 
A.  I  do  n't  remember  that  he  did. 
Q.  Did  he  not  say  that  it  was  a  cruel  proceeding  ? 
A,  I  do  not  recollect.     Perhaps  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  read  any  law  to  show  that  confessions  taken  under  the  lash  were 
not  evidence  ? 

A,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  did  read  law.  ^ 

Q.  Was  any  law  read  hj  the  court,  to  prove  the  contrary  ? 

A.  I  cannot  say  ;  but  thmk  none  was  read  by  the  court  to  that  effect. 

JosiAH  Spalding  called  and  sworn. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Lawless,  as  to  his  deportment  be* 
fore  courts? 

A.  I  have  heard  what  may  be  called  his  general  reputation ;  but  it  is  confined 
chiefly  to  members  of  the  bar,  to  judges,  and  to  the  clerks  of  court.  He  is  a 
man  of  warm  temperament.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  practice  at  the  bar 
he  wall  more  unruly  than  in  latter  times.  The  report  circulated,  within  the 
limits  I  have  already  stated,  is,  that  he  is  very  restive,  that  he  does  not  willing- 
ly submit  to  the  decisions  of  court,  that  he  is  apt  to  use  harsh  expressions  m 
relation  to  them,  and  to  enter  into  controversy  with  the  judges  in  relation  to 
his  cases. 

Q.  What  are  the  remarks  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making? 

A,  Am  I  asked  what  remarks  I  have  heard  him  make  ? 

Q.  Yes,  or  what  is  his  general  reputation  ? 

[Jtfr.  Buchanan*  We  object  to  that  question.  The  witness  is  a  professional 
man,  and  we  are  willing  that  he  should  give  his  own  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawless' 
deportment,  so  far  as  it  rests  on  his  own  observation.] 

A,  He  is  in  the  habit  of  making  rather  harsh  expressions  respecting  the  court, 
when  under  the  excitement  produced  by  a  decision  against  him.  I  have  heard 
him  use  such  expressions  as  were  mentioned  by  Judge  Carr,  and  I  have  heard 
him  call  the  three  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  '^  three  judicial  monsters." 

Q.  By  Mr,  McDuffie.     Did  he  say  this  to  the  court  ? 

A,  No.  He  said  it  to  me  in  my  ofiice.  I  remember  the  expression,  because 
it  diverted  me  much  at  the  time,  but  I  never  heard  him  use  such  language  in  court 
His  demeanor  in  court  is  such  as  arises  mainly  from  his  peculiar  temper.  He 
shows  great  warmth,  insists  on  talking,  and  re-arguing  a  case  after  it  has  been 
decided.  He  seems  to  wish  to  crowd  on  the^court,  and  will  interrupt  the  court, 
perhaps,  while  giving  its  decisions. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Meredilh.  What  is  the  number  of  the  land  claimants  in  Mis- 
eouri? 

A.  I  do  not  know  the  number:  I  have  had  very  little  connexion  with  the  land 
causes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Missouri  ? 

A.  Ten  years. 
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Q.  Are  there  not  many  influential  and  respectable  men  among  the  land 
claimants? 

•S.,  Some  of  them  are  among  the  most  so  in  the  State. 
Q.  Are  there  many  ignorant  and  unlearned  men  among  them  ? 
dd.  There  are  some  such.     I  recollect  an  instance  or  two. 
Q.  You  have  said  that  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.   Lawless  with  regard 
to  his  deportment  toward  courts  is  disrespectful.     What  are  the  terms  in  which 
he  speaks  of  them? 

[Mr.  Buchanan,  In  court,  not  out  q/* court.  We  shall  object  to  testimony  as  to 
his  expressions  concerning  judges  when  out  of  court.  We  wish  the  question 
reduced  to  writing.     This  was  accordingly  done,  in  the  words  following  :] 

Q.  What  are  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Lawless,  according  to  general  reputa- 
tion, is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  courts,  both  in  their  presence,  and  out  of 
court? 

{Mr,  Buchanan,     There  is  one  part  of  this  question  to  which  we  object, 
more  for  the  sake  of  saving  time  than  on  any  other  ground.     Our  objection  is 
chiefly  intended  to  prevent  the  examination  of  others  upon  this  subject ;  because 
the  witness  now  under  examination  has  already,  in  fact,  answered  the  question. 
lie  has  referred  to  conversations  which  took  place  between  Mr.  Lawless  and 
his  companions  at  the  bar,  whilst  he  was  smarting  under  the  decisions  of  the 
court ;  and  has  told  you  that  Mr.  Lawless  on  one  occasion  called  the  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  '^judicial  monsters.''     The  managers,  so  far 
from  being  unwilling,  are,  on  the  contrary,  desirous  and  anxious,  to  go  into  a 
foil  examination  of  the  deportment  of  Mr.  Lawless  before  the  courts  in  Missou- 
ri ;  and  have  no  objection  to  indulging  the  examination  upon  that  subject  to  any 
•nd  to  every  extent  j  not  because  it  has  any  relation  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused,  but  because  it  may  have  an  important  bearing  on  the '  character 
and  reputation  of  Mr.  Lawless.     We  were  perfectly  willing  that  Mr.  Spalding, 
a  lawyer  often  years  standing,  should  fully  declare  his  opinion  of  the  demeanor 
of  Mr.  Lawless  towards  courts.     He  has  done  so: — ^but  the  question  is  now 
passed  one  step  farther: — ^it  is  asked  what,  according  to  general  reputation,  are 
the  terms  used  by  Mr.  Lawless  in  speaking  of  judges  when  out  of  court  ?     Do 
counsel  suppose  that  this  court  will  admit  in  evidence  all  his  conversations  with 
respect  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  all  the  judges  in  Missouri?     We  know 
how  lawyers  are  sometimes  in  the  habit  of  talking  about  judges  among  them- 
selves,  and  the  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  whether  all  such  tittle-tattle, 
such  loose  conversation,  is  to  be  detailed  before  this  court  ?     We  trust  that  the 
Senate  will  never  permit  what  this  gentleman  has  said  in  porter-cellars,  and 
lawyers'  offices,  in  moments  of  unreserved  and  unguarded  conversation,  to  be 
given  in  evidence*    We  object  to  it. 

Mr,  Merediih.  I  should  not  have  asked  the  question,  but  for  what  I  under- 
stood to  be  the  consent  of  the  managers.  Conversations  which  took  place  out 
of  court  in  moments  of  excitement  I  should  have  deemed  inadmissible,  had  we 
not  received  carte  blanche  as  I  supposed  from  the  managers.  But  we  regard 
the  question  of  general  reputation,  asperfectly  competent  and  proper.  There 
are  two  questions  before  tne  court.  The  first  is,  whether  Judge  Peck  possessed 
the  power  which  he  exercised? — ^whether  he  had  a  right  to  punish  for  a  con- 
temf^  If  this  shall  be  decided  in  the  affirmative,  another  question  arises: — 
Was  the  punishment  proportioned  to  the  ofience  ?  or  was  it  so  severe  as  to  justify 
the  inference  of  malice?  Is  it  not  then  competent  to  show  what  considerations 
governed  the  respondent  in  infficting  the  punishment  ?  Is  not  this  evidence 
which  must  have  influenced  his  judgment  ?  Was  it  not  proper  for  him  to  inquire 
into  the  eeneral  deportment  of  the  individual  he  was  about  to  punish  towards 
courts  of  justice?  whether  it  was  respectful  or  otherwise?  whether  this  was 
his  first  offence  of  this  description?  If  it  was,  might  not  a  punishment  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  considered  proper,  be  justly  pronounced  arbitrary 
and  oppressive?    Are  there  no  extrmsic  circumstances  wUch  a  judge  may 
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and  ought  to  take  into  consideration,  where  his  power  of  punishment  is  discre- 
tionary? Is  not  the  previous  conduct  of  an  offender  a  common  inquiry  in  courts 
of  criminal  judicature?  and  does  not  the  extent  of  punishment  very  often  de- 
pend on  such  inquiry  ?  Might  not  Judge  Peck  very  properly  have  asked,  "  Is 
this  his  first  offence  ?  Has  Mr.  Lawless  heretofore  been  uniformly  respectful 
to  courts?  Is  this  a  mere  act  of  inadvertence,  or  produced  by  sudden  excite- 
ment? or  is  he  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  courts,  of  judges  and  of 
their  decisions  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner  "  ?  The  question,  as  I  have 
observed,  is,  whether  the  punishment  was  in  proportion  to  the  offence  ?  admit- 
ting the  Judge  to  possess  the  power  to  punish.  To  ascertain  this,  we  consider 
the  evidence  as  competent  ana  proper. 

Mr,  McDuffie,  There  is  a  single  point,  on  this  subject,  which,  I  think,  roust 
be  perfectly  conclusive.  The  gentleman  seems  to  suppose  that  if  a  part  of  the 
question  has  been  admitted,  the  whole  has  been ;  whereas  the  converse  is  true. 
The  admission  of  a  part  excludes  the  residue.  The  question  now  proposed  by 
the  respondent's  counsel  has  for  its  object  to  establish  particular  facts,  by  a  gen* 
eral  reputation.  General  reputation  is  one  thing,  and  facts  are  another.  The  rale 
is,  that  general  reputation  must  be  proved  by  general  rumor.  You  may  not  even 
prove  it  by  facts  :  but  was  such  a  thing  ever  heard  of  as  an  attempt  to  prove  par- 
ticular facts  by  general  reputation?  We  are  called  upon  by  gentlemen  to  permit 
them  to  establish,  first,  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Lawless,  as  to  his  mode 
of  speaking  to  judges  in  their  presence,  and  then  his  mode  of  speaking  of  them 
out  of  court;  and  we  are  called  to  establish  the  terms  that  he  uses  by  general 
rumor.     This  we  consider  utterly  objectionable. 

Mr.  Storrs,  The  objection  which  has  just  been  urged  by  my  c<dleague, 
is,  I  think,  quite  conclusive.  We  have  already  consented  that  the  question 
should  be  put  as  to  Mr.  Lawless'  reputation,  concerning  his  conduct  when  «• 
court;  even  this  is  admissible  only  because  it  is  consented  to  ;  but,  we  object 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  inquiry,  because  to  do  so,  is  the  only  means  of  put- 
ting any  limit  to  this  inquiry.  Under  our  admission  of  a  part^  the  counsel  now 
seeks  to  draw  us  into  an  admission  of  the  whole. 

3ut  there  are  other  objections  to  such  a  question.  Is  it  to  be  maintained  that, 
without  open  inquiry,  without  giving  any  notice  to  the  opposite  party,  and  mere- 
ly on  secret  inquiries  of  the  judge,  a  man  is  to  be  punished,  or  the  degree  of 
his, punishment  to  be  regulated?  If  it  can  be  shown  to  the  court  that  the  indi- 
vidual has  been  guilty  before,  it  is  a  valid  reason  for  increasing  his  punishment; 
but  that  must  be  shoton.  If  it  is  proved  that  a  man  has  had  thievL^  habits  pre- 
vious to  the  present  theft,  his  punishment  may  be  increased  ;  but  now  we  hoar, 
that  without  any  opportunity  being  afforded  to  the  party  to  meet  and  to  rebut 
the  proof  of  previous  delinquency,  the  judge  is  to  be  permitted  to  set  oa  foot  a 
secret  inquisition,  and  that,  too,  in  the  case  of  an  attachment,  of  all  other  cases, 
where  the  proceeding  is  summary.  The  judge,  to  be  sure,  has  a  discretionary 
power  ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  bis  mere  arbitrary  caprice.  It  is  a  judicial  discre- 
tion. It  is  not  his  mere^ai  that  is  to  measure  the  punishment.  The  punisl^ 
menf  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  atrocity  of  the  offence,  as  that  atrocity  is  shown 
to  the  judge.  Is  a  judge  to  take  that  opportunity  to  avenge  himself  for  secret 
expressions  which  have  passed  in  the  freedom  of  private  intercourse  ?^-andis  that 
one  of  the  grounds  under  which  the  respondent  seeks  to  shelter  himself  ?  i  was 
surprised  that  his  counsel  should  take  for  him  a  ground  like  this.  He  presents 
the  respondent  before  this  court  in  an  attitude  like  this,  that  he  may  call  into 
view  any  conversations  of  his  victim  that  he  has  ever  heard  of,  and  take  then 
into  the  measure  oi  punishment,  though  the  very  conversations  theunelves,  if 
confessed,  or  proved  in  open  court,  #ould  not  be  punishable.  If  Mr.  Lcwkas 
did  say  that  the  judges  were  stupid  men,  and  could  not  understand  what  they 
read,  the  words  are  not  punishable  if  uttered  out  of  court.  A  man  may  i^ack  tlie 
capacity  of  any  and  of  every  judge.  Yet  now  it  is  preteiMled  that  s«e&  expres* 
aiens  Hiay  have  been  looked  to  in  meMuring  out  the  punishmeflft  of  Mr.  Law- 
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less,  though  they  would  not,  themselves,  have  been  punishable  if  proved.  .Any 
inan  is  at  liberty  to  say  of  any  court  that  it  is  '^  a  stupid  court,"  and  that  its  deci- 
sions are  '^  monstrous."  Admitting  that  Mr.  Lawless  did  use  disrespectful  ex- 
pressions, shall  we  be  permitted  to  show  that  ho  spoke.the  truth  ?  Why  not.^ 
Are  we  not  to  have  the  license  in  this  case  which  we  had  in  the  case  of  Judge 
Carr?  and  if  he  did  say  that  the  judges  were  ^^  judicial  monsters,"  is  he  not  to 
be  allowed  to  prove  it,  if  he  can?  and  if  it  has  been  a  decision  of  which  all  pro- 
fessional men  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  speak,  are  they  not  the  sentinels  whose 
official  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  community  ?  I  was  reluctant  to 
go  into  this  inquiry  before  :  but  if  it  is  now  insisted  that  they  may  prove  the 
terms  he  used,  we  shall  insist  on  proving  that  he  was  justified  in  using  them. 
It  roust  not  be  gratuitously  assumed  that  he  was  unjustifiable.  It  may  as  well 
be  assumed  that  he  used  epithets  which  embodied  the  feelings  of  every  man  in 
the  community.  We  are  willing  to  go  into  the  inquiry.  We  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  in  a  dozen  cases  the  decisions  of  these  courts  have  been  reversed 
without  argument.  We  know  that  they  were  the  decisions  of  men  high  in  sta- 
tion. It  was  their  infirmity.  We  do  not  complain  of  them.  We  have  admit- 
ted that  Mr.  Lawless  has,  sometimes,  exhibited  a  want  of  due  respect  in  his  de- 
portment in  court,  and  that  fact  might  be  an  item  in  making  up  an  opinion  on 
the  intention  of  the  Judge  ;  but  they  may  not  go  out  of  court  to  show  this;  and, 
above  all,  not  to  show  facts  by  general  rumor. 

The  question  was  now  put  by  the  President  of  the  Court  on  admitting  the 
question,  viz.    ^'  What  are  the  terms  in  which  Mr.  Lawless,  according  to  gene- 
ral reputation,  is  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  courts  both  in  their  presence  and 
out  of  courts," — and  decided  in  the  negativeyhy  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 
YeaSj — Messrs.  Noble,  Rubles,  Smith  of  S.  C. — 3. 

J^aySy — Messrs.  Barnard,  Barton,  Bell,  Brown,  Burnett,  Chambers,  Chase, 
Clayton,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy, 
Hayne,  Hendricks,  Iredell,  Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Knight,  Livingston,  Mc- 
Kinley,  Marks,  Naudain,  Bobbins,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  Md., 
Sprague,  Tazewell,  Troup,  Tyler,  Webster,  White,  Willey,  Woodbury .^39. 
So  the  question  was  overruled. 

Q.  Is  it  the  general  reputation  of  Mr.  Lawless,  as  to  his  deportment  toward 
courts,  that  he  is  generally  respectful,  or  otherwise  ? 
\Mr,  Buchanan.     In  court. 
Mr.  MtredUh,     Yes, — in  court.] 

•A.  I  might  say  that  his  general  reputation  is  such  as  I  have  before  stated, 
viz.  that  he  is  apt  to  be  disrespectful  to  them,  The  epithet  disrespectfulf  how- 
ever, I  should  not  choose  myself,  by  which  to  designate  his  character,  but  rath- 
er call  it  tratAlesome  and  turbulent.  This  would  be  my  conclusion  from  conver- 
Bations  with  members  of  the  bar.  I  have  frequently  conversed  with  them  on 
*the  subject,  and  what  I  heard  produced  that  impression  upon  my  mind. 

Q.  Is  it  his  general  reputation  that  he  is  disrespectful  toward  courts  and 
judges,  when  not  in  court } 

Q^r.  Buchanan,     That  is  the  very  question  which  has  just  been  rejected. 
Mr.  Meredith,     No:  it  is  not  the  same  question  ;  but  if  it  is  objected  to,  we 
waive  it.] 

Cross'-examined. 

Q.  J3y  Mr.  Buchanan.  What,  in  your  opinion,  (and  as  a  lawyer,  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  judee,)  has  been  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless,  when  in 
court,  towards  Judge  Feck,  orvtowards  any  other  judge,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1823,  to  the  present  time.^  First,  toward  Judge  Peck. 

Ji.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  observed  any  disrespectful  behavior  on  his  part, 
toward  Judge  Peck,  within  that  time,  or  at  any  time.  I  was  not  present  during 
this  affair. 

Q.  Now  please  to  state  your  own  opinion,  from  your  own  personal  observa- 
tion, of  his  deportment  in  other  courts  than  Judge  Peck's. 
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Jt,  It  has  been  somewhat  of  the  character  I  before  stated,  but  rather  less  so 
than  formerly.  I  have  seen  some  instances  where  h# would  maintain  a  contro- 
versy with  the  court,  until  the  court  would  become  a  little  excited,  .and  would 
tell  him  to  stop.  I  have  seen  him  very  ardent  and  impetuous,  so  that  he  would 
not  listen  to  what  the  court  would  say;  and  have  known  him  to  be  very  trouble- 
some in  that  way. 

Q.  Before  what  court  ? — A.  In  the  Circuit  Court. 

Q.  Is  that  Judge  Carr's  Court? 

•^.  Yes.  I  have  seen  him  conduct  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  in  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  any  instances  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  instance,  in  the  Supreme  Court,  when  he  has  been 
particularly  boisterous  and  troublesome.  They  argue,  there,  none  but  questions 
of  law,  and  there,  is  not  the  same  opportunity. 

Q<  Then  it  has  been  confined  to  Judge  Carr's  Court? 

•^.  Chiefly  in  that  court  ;  both  since  Judge  Carr  presided^  and  in  the  time  of 
his  predecessors,  Judge  Stewart,  and  Judge  Tucker 

Q,  Is  not  his  manner,  except  when  excited,  very  respectful  towards  the 
court? 

A,  Very  much  so,  until  he  becomes  earnest  in  a  cause. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Spencer.  He  then  becomes  impatient  of  contradiction,  or  inter- 
ruption ? 

A.  Yes,  very  much  so.  This  is  his  character,  both  at  the  bar  and  in  private 
life. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,  You  say  that  his  general  manner  is  respectful,  except 
when  excited  by  his  cause  :  have  you  often  seen  him  thus  excited,  since  1823? 

j1.  I  have,  a  number  of  times. 

Q.  Never,  you  say,  before  Judge  Peck  ? 

j9.  I  have  not  observed  anything  of  that  kind  in  Jiim  before  Judge  Peck. 

Q,  By  Mr,  Storrs.  He  is  a  man,  you  say,  of  warm  feelings  and  ardent  tem- 
perament? 

Ji,  Particularly  so. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan.  Even  when  he  is  excited,  is  not  his  language  to  the 
court  perfectly  respectful? 

Ji,  Sometimes  it  is  not.  He  will  sometimes  make  observations  which  seem 
disrespectful.  He  wiU  go  on,  and  argue  on  the  absurdity  of  a  decision,  after 
it  has  been  made  by  the  court. 

Q.  Is  he  singular  in  that  ?  or  has  not  such  conduct  been  frequent  in  Mis- 
souri? 

Jl.  It  has  been  somewhat  the  case  with  others,  but  Mr.  Lawless  has  been 
more  remarkable  than  any  one.  Formerly  the  bar  of  Missouri  were  pretty  trou- 
blesome to  the  court, — about  six  years  back.  But  under  the  present  Judge  of 
the  Circuit  Court,  there  has  been  very  little  of  this  generally. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Spencer,  Vfere  you  present  in  that  court  on  the  trial  of  the  case 
of  the  negro,  which  has  been  referred  to? 

A,  I  was,  during  part  of  the  time,  in  and  about  the  court.  I  have  heard  much 
said  of  it . 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith,  Was  the  society  in  which  Judge  Peck  moved  in  Missou- 
ri composed  chiefly  of  land  claimants?  Were  not  his  personal  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance among  them? 

A.  I  imagine  that  must  have  been  the  fact. 

[Here  the  examination  closed.] 

Mr.  Meredith,  We  oflTer  now  in  evidence  a  copy  taken  from  a  record  in  Mis- 
souri called  the  Livre  Terrien,  in  order  to  rfiow  that  no  such  practice  has,  does, 
or  can  exist,  as  is  referred  to  in  the  1 5th  specification  of  Mr.  Lawless'  article  ; 
which  is  in  these  words  :    <<  That  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  or 
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LieuteiMmt  Croyeraors  of  IJpper  Loaisisna,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that 
province  to  the  10th  of  March,  1804,  islo  be  disregarded  as  a  proof  of  law, 
usage,  or  custom  therein. ''  We  offer  it,  to  prove  that  from  the  jear  1766,  down 
to  1797,  not  a  single  grant  has  been  made  for  aervicea:  nor  anj  one  for  more 
than  a  league  square':  and  to  show  that  no  such  evidence  could  have  been  of^ 
fered  to  the  court  in  Soul^rd's  case,  and  of  course,  no  such  evidence  was  '^  dis« 
regarded." 

Jiff*.  Buchanan.  If  the  counsel  had  simpl/  offered  his  book,  we  should  have 
made  no  objection  to  it.  We  are  indeed  anxious  that  the  book  shall  be  pro* 
duced.  The  Judge  puts  his  whole  case,  in  deciding  against  Soulard,  on  the 
jipint,  that  the  sub-delegates  in  Upper  Ijouisiana  had  no  power  to  make  conces- 
sions of  land  ;  and  this  book  will  show  that  they  were  in  the  constant  practice 
of  making  such  concessions. 

Mr.  Meredith.  If  the  honorable  manager  makes  out  that  proposition,  I  agree 
to  give  up  the  cause.  I  aver  thatlhe  whole  doctrine  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  is 
directly  the  reverse,  and  that  he  admits  throughout,  that  tfie  laeatenant  Grover* 
nors  were  authorised  to  grant  concessions. 

Wilson  Primm  called  and  woom. 

[A  paper  being  handed  to  the  witness,] 

Q.  Is  this,  or  is  it  not,  a  list  of  all  the  grants  for  tracts  of  land  of  over  threQ 
hundred  arpents,  contained  in  the  JUvre  Terrxen  7  Has  it  been  examined  by 
you  ?  and  was  it  copied  from  the  original  book  ? 

[Jlfr.  Buchanan,     Are  not  all  the  concessions  there  ? 

Mr,  Meredith,     Only  those  over  three  hundred  arpents. 

Mr.  B.     Have  you  no  copy  of  the  whole  book  ? 

Mr.M.     No. 

Mr.  B.     Have  you  not  the  book  itself  ? 

Mr.  M,    No  ;  the  book  is  a  record,  and  is  in  a  public  office  in  Missouri. 

S'he  paper  having  been  examined  by  the  managers,  was  objected  to.] 
r.  Meredith.  This  paper  is  a  list  of  all  concessions  over  three  hundred  ar- 
pents, down  to  the  year  1796.  I  hold  it  to.  be  admissible.  What  is  the  rule? 
that  it  is  coinpetent  to  produce  an  examined  copy  of  a  record  in  evidence  :  and 
that  it  is  sufiicient  to  produce  that  part  of  it  wnich  is  relevant  to  the  matter  in 
question.  (Here  Mr.  M.  read  from  Starkie.)  What  is  the  matter  in  question 
here  ?  it  is  to  show  that  during  a  certain  period  not  a  single  grant  was  made  for 
more  land  than  a  league  square.  What  concessions  were  made  for  quantities 
under  300  arpents  cannot  be  material.  This  is  a  liist  of  all  grants  which  exceed- 
ed that  amount* 

Mr.  Buchanan.  It  is  admitted  that  this  is  not  a  copy  of  the  record.  We 
are  willing  to  admit  that  the  Livre  Terrien  is  a  record  ;  but  this  is  not  a  copy 
from  it  J 

Q.  By  Mr.  MeredUh.  How  was  this  copy  taken  by  vou? 
«  A.  It  was  compared  by  me  with  the  grants  recorded  in  the  Ltvre  Terrien. 
This  book  c,ontains  the  concessions  made  by  the  lieutenant  Governors  of  Up- 
per Louisiana.  The  list  I  ha?e  in  my  hand  does  not  give  the  form  of  the  con- 
cessions :  it  is  an  abstract  from  those  above  ^300  arpents,  giving  their  date,  the 
number  of  arpents,  the  person  to  whom  the  land  was  granted,  and  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  by  whom  it  was  granted.  In  some  cases  the  date  of  the  con- 
cession is  omitted  in  the  record. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  Does  the  book  consist  only  of  lists  like  this?  or  does 
it  contain  the  concessions  themselves? 

Ji.  It  contains  the  concessions. 

[Mr.  BudMnan.  We  find  that  this  is  a  copy  of  nothing.  It  is  a  copy,  neither 
of  the  entire  record,  nor  of  ^ JP;vt  of  the  record.  It  is  a  mere  list,  compiled 
from  the  book  by  somebody.     We  hoped  that  the  book  itself  would  be  produced. 

S4 
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We  were  anxious  that  it  should  be,  for  several  reasons.  We  were  moal  anxious, 
because  it  would  show  whether  the  concessions,  on  the  face  of  them,  had  been 
made,  subject  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reillj,  Gayoso,  or  Morales.  We  expected 
a  copy  of  the  book, — and  instead  of  that,  we  have  an  abstract — a  list — ^whidi 
merely  states  the  names  of  the  grantees  who  obtained  concessions  for  more  than 
three  hundred  arpents,  the  dates  of  their  concessions,  and  the  number  of  arpents 
in  each.  Admitting  the  lAvre  Terrien  to  be  a  book  of  record,  (which  we  are 
not  disposed  to  dispute)  this  paper  cannot  be  received^  as  it  is  neither  a  copy 
of  the  whole,  nor  of  any  part  of  it.] 

Q.  Have  you  examined  the  Ldvre  Tetrienl 

A,  I  believe  I  have  examined  the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  From  beginning  to  end  ? 

A,  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  with  attention. 

Q.  Of  how  many  books  does  it  consist  ? 

A,  Of  six  : — ^five  of  them  contain  the  records  of  concessions,  and  the  sixth 
«  record  of  surveys.  * 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  whole  of  each  of  these  books  ? — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  find,  throughout  the  whole,  one  single  grant  made-  for  services  ? 

A>  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  grant  of  a  tract  exceeding  a  league  square  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect  any.  All  the  concessions  over  three  hundred  arpents, 
arc  in  this  list. 

\Mt.  Wickliffe.  Do  the  counsel  mean  to  prove  the  contents  of  the  book  bj 
parol  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Meredith.    Not  at  all ;  we  only  wish  him  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  list] 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan.  Are  not  all  the  concessions  in  those  five  books,  con- 
cessions made  by  the  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Upper  Louisiana  ? 

A.  I  will  lodk  at  the  memorandum  which  I  made  at  the  time  I  examined  the 
book. 

Q.  We  do  not  ask  you  for  the  contents  of  your  memorandum  ;  we  wish  you 
to  give  a  prompt  answer, — as  you  did  to  the  former  question,  put  by  the  coun- 
sel on  the  other  side.  You  answered  his  question  so  promptly  as  not  to  allow  the 
managers  time  to  object.  Please  to  answer  ours  in  the  same  manner. 
'  A.l  believe  I  have  a  right  to 'refer  to  my  memorandum  ;  but  since  this  is 
objected  to,  I  answer  without  such  reference  that  I  think  they  were. 

[Mr.  Meredith.  There  is  no  need  of  any  solicitude  on  that  subject :  the  fact 
b  admitted  : — we  have  never  disputed  it.] 

Q.  In  the  concessions  recorded,  does  any  reference  appear,  on  the  face  of 
them,  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  of  Gayoso,  or  of  Morales  P 

A.  Those  names  are  not  mentioned,  that  I  recollect ;  but  all  the  grants  are 
made  on  the  condition  of  eultivation  and  settlement  within  a  year  and  a  day, 
except  in  the  case  of  stock  farms,  where  it  is  extended  to  three  years. 

Q.  Are  there  any  grants  which  refer  to  the  regulations  of  O'Keilly,  Gayoso, 
and  Morales  by  name  ? 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  any. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  every  grant  in  that  book  had  reference  to  some 
sort  of  cultivation  ? 

A.  Tes  ;  under  the  circumstances  that  I  mentioned. 

[jBy  the  Cmirt.  Do  the  counsel  for  the  respondent  wish  this  paper  to  be  re- 
ceived in  evidence  ^ 

Mr.  Meredith.     We  shall  not  press  the  document. 

Mr.  Buchanan  now  produced  and  delivered  over  to  the  opposite  counsel  a 
written  translation  of  the  objections  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Delassus  to  th^ 
regulations  of  Morales. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  applied  for  the  printing  of  a  deposition  of  Maria  P.  Le  Due  as 
having  a  bearing  on  the  Opinion  delivered  by  the  District  Court  in  the  case  of 
Mackay  Wherry. 
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Mr.  Meredith  applied  for  a  HtA^na  duces  tecum  to  obtab  from  the  Commia- 
sioner  of  the  Greneral  Land  Office,  an  abstract  of  complete  titles  under  the  Span« 
government  of  lands  and  a  part  of  the  province  of  Louisiana  from  the  year  1771 
to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.] 

n?he  Court  then  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  w.  James  H.  Peck. 

Tuesday  y  January  11. 

Th«  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Feck,  the  respondent,  and  his  Counsel  also  attended. 

/  JIfr.  Meredith,  We  offer  the  transcripts  of  certain  concessions  granted  by 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  for  services  rendered  or  to  be  ren- 
dered; with  a  view  to  show  that  there  were  cases  of  that  description  pending  in 
the  District  Court  at  the  time  the  decision  was  made  in  the  case  of  Soulard. 

JIfr.  Buchanan.  Please  to  reduce  your  offer  to  writing,  and  we  will  then 
take  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  upon  it. 

JIfr.  Meredith,     We  will  waive  it,  for  the  present. 

Judge  Peck,  We  wish  to  offer  to  the  court  seventeen  complete  records  of 
cases  pending  before  the  court  at  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  '^  Citizen  ": 
in  eight  of  which  Mr.  Lawless  was  solicitor.  They  have  his  signature  attached 
to  them,  and  are  partly  in  his  hand  writing.  We  offer  them  to  show  that  at  the 
time  of  writing  that  article  he  was  apprised  of  the  t>endency  of  cases  similar  to 
that  on  which  he  affected  to  comment,  and  to  show  that  there  were  many  of 
these  cases  which  embraced  all  the  points  in  that  of  Soulard.  They  are  com- 
plete records,  and  duly  certified,  according  to  the  acts  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Buchanan.     Read  them  to  the  court. 

Judge  Peck. .  We  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  court  by  reading  the  whole  of 
them.  We  only  wish  them  to  be  in  evidence,  in  order  that  we  may  refer  to 
them,  and  read  such  parts  as  may  be  necessary. 

JIfr.  Buchanan.  For  what  purpose  are  they  offered  in  evidence?  I  really 
have  not  ingenuity  enough  to  discover  with  what  view  they  can  have  been  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Meredith,    A  single  word  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that.     One  ground  of 

complaint  against  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  was,  that  it  seemed  designed 

to  affect  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  cases  then  pending,  and  which  Were 

, similar  in  their  circumstances  to  that  of  Soulard.     This  testimony  is  offered^  to 

show  that  there  were  many  such. 

JIfr.  Buchanan.  Very  well  Tou  have  already  proved  there  were  many  such 
cases. 

JIfr.  Meredith.    Only  by  parol; — ^this  is  documentary  proof. 
Judge  Peck.     We  have  also  copies  of  all  the  petitions  that  have  pver  been 
filed  before  me,  amounting  to  upwards  of  two  hundred.     We  produce  them,  that 
it  may  be  seen  whether  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Lawless  had  reference  to  these, 
or  to  the  case  of  Soulard.     We  present  them  all;  and  the  gentlemen  can  make 
such  use  of  them  as  they  may  think  proper.     I  deem  it  necessary  to  show  th^t 
the  counsel  who  practised  before  me  were  generally  concerned  in  these  land 
causes;  that  the  parties  concerned  in  them  were  numerous,  and  powerful,  and 
exercised  great  mfluence  in  the  State;,  that  there  were  many  counsel  employ-* 
ed  on  the  one  side,  while,  on  the  other,  there  were  none  but  the  attorney  for 
the  government,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  array  those  numerous  claimants 
against  the  court,  as  well  as  to  bring  it  into  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  break 
down  its  authority.     We  propose  to  adduce  this  proof  to  show  the  necessity  and 
the  obligation  under  which  the  court  felt  itself  bound,  to  resist  and  to  punish 
such  an  attempt.    We  offer  them,  in  order  to  show  this  court  that  these  two 
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hundred  eases  were  not  pending  at  the  time  of  the  publieatfon  of  the  <<  Citizoiy'' 
bat  that  twentythree  of  them  and  no  more  were  depending  at  St.  Louis  al  that 
date  and  sixteen  at  St»  Crenevieve,  and  that  all  except  those  thirtjntne  were 
brought  c^tervfordy  and  almost  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  article 
signed  '^  A  Citizen."  The  witness,  Mr.  Lawless,  tells  this  court,  that  a  great 
amount  of  costs  have  been  incurred  in  vain:  and  that  these  costs  amount  to  near 
four  thousand  dollars.  Even  admitting  that  statement  to  be  true,  these  papen 
will  show  that  the  court  is  not  chargeable  for  that  result,  because  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  suitors  brought  their  cases  after  the  views  of  the  court  had  been 
nilly  given.  These  records  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  Judge  Wash  will 
prove  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  not  eighty  cases  depending  as  he  has  stated,  but 
only  eight.  We  shall  present  a  certified  copy  of  the  docket,  in  order  to  shov 
the  number  of  them,  and  that  the  rest  were  filed  t^ler  the  decision,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  strictures. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Some  remarks  have  fallen  from  the  respondent  which,  as 
one  of  the  managers  of  this  impeachment,  I  might  consider  it  my  duty  to  an- 
swer: but  I  waive  this  right.  The  petitions  to  which  the  respondent  has  refer- 
red, and  all  other  documents  in  bis  possession,  he  is  at  liberty  to  produce,  with- 
out any  opposition  on  our  part.  We  shall  admit^  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
all  the  records  which  have  been  filed  in  his  court. 

Robert  Wash  cnlled  agairif  and  examined  by  Mr,  Meredith, 

Q,  Have  you  examined  the  docket  of  the  District  Court  ?  and  if  you  have, 
can  you  state  what  was  the  number  of  cases  upon  it  on  the  8th  of  April,  1826? 

•/fl.  I  have  examined  the  docket,  exhibited  to  me  by  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
and  have  compared  it  with  this  paper.  In  glancing  into  the  causes,  I  extracted 
some  fact^,  which  Judge  Peck  requested  I  would  note.  I  did  so,  and  have  the 
memorandum  now  in  my  hand. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,    Are  these  notes  taken  from  the  record? 

j9.  No:  from  the  petitions.  In  looking  over  the  petitions  filed  during  Sep- 
tember term,  1824,  Ifoxind  that  the  first  No.  was  written  partly  in  the  hand 
of  Mr.  Strother,  the  conclusion  by  Mr.  Lawless,  and  it  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Lawless.  The  second  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Strother,  and  signed  by 
Mr.  Lawless.  No.  3  and  No.  4  are  also  signed  by  Mr.  Lawless.  Of  the  pe- 
titions at  March  term,  1825,  No.  1  is  not  on  file,  No.  2  is  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Mr.  Benton,  as  is  No.  3  also.  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  are  in  the  hand  writing  of 
Mr.  Lawless.  The  remaining  two,  Nos.  8  and  9,  in  that  of  Mr.  Hempstead. 
Of  the  petitions  of  May  term,  1825,  there  are  more  by  Mr.  Lawless.  No.  1  is 
by  Mr.  Benton;  No.  2  by  Mr.  McGirk;  the  rest  are  by  Mr.  Cozens.  Of  those 
at  July  term,  1825,  No.  1  is  by  Mr.  Lawless;  No.  2  is  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Strother,  but  signed  by  Mr.  Lawless;  and  Nos.  21,  23,  24,  31, 37,  88,  107,  and 
117,  were  drawn  and  endorsed  by  Mr.  Lawless,  but  stand  on  the  docket  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Strother. 

Q.  By  Judge  Peck,    This  was  after  the  26th  of  April  ?~«d[.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  after  the  publication? — A.  These  are  up  to  July  term,  1826. 

Q.  Are  these  all  the  cases  which  were  filed  by  Mr.  Lawless.^ — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  same  order  as  on  the  docket? — Yes. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  How  many  of  these  claims  were  on  the  Docket  pre- 
vious to  the  decision  of  Soulard's  case? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  indeed. 

Jud^e  Peck.  There  were  twentythree  in  St.  Louis  County,  and  sixteen  in  St. 
Genevieve,  brought  previous  to  the  publication: — all  the  rest  were  brought  with- 
in a  little  more  than  one  month  after  the  publication  of  the  *^Citizen." 

Q.  By  Judge  Peck,,  Can  you  certify  this  paper  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Judge  McGirk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri? 

A.  Yes. 
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Q.  By  Mr.  MeredUh.  Will  you  state  what  is  the  general  deportment  of  Mr. 
Lawless  in  the  courts  in  which  he  practised  ? 

Ji.  It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  for  me  to  describe  his  deportment  with  ac- 
curacj.  He  is  of  a  hasty,  impetuous  temper,  and  he  displays  it  often  when 
cases  are  decided  against  him. 

Q,  Is  his  deportment  respectful,  or  otherwise  ? 

«A.  He  is  deemed  troublesome  in  court,  when  cases  go  against  him.  He  is 
apt,  on  such  occasions,  to  rise  hastily, — I  should  say — to  hop  up,  and  to  suggest 
something  to  the  court  which  he  presumes  it  has  overlooked.  He  is  apt  to  use 
strong  terms,  and  not  always  well  weighed.  He  will  say,  for  example,  that  ^'  he 
hopes  the  court  does  not  intend  to  establish  such  a  monstrous  doctrine."  But| 
he  does  not  do  this  so  frequently  of  late,  as  he  formerly  did.  He  is  of  a  warm 
temper,  and  takes  hold  of  the  cause  of  bis  client  with  all  his  might  and  soul, 
and  is  unwilling  ever  to  be  beaten.  He  carries  this  feeling  much  too  far  in 
court,  as  I  have  told  him.  When  not  excited,  .his  conduct  is  respectful,  and 
perfectly  decorous.  But  under  these  excitements,  he  seems  to  use  terms 
stronger  than  he  is  aware  of. 

Q.  By  Judge  Peck.  Are  you  acquainted  with  very  many  of  the  land  claim- 
ants of  Missouri?     How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Jl»  I  have  a  very  general  acquaintance  throuffh  the  State.  I  have  lived  there 
for  twenty  years.  \  know  many  of  the  land  claimants  hitimately,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  by  reputation. 

Q.  Are  many  of  these  claimants  of  my  acquaintance?     Were  many  of  them 
among  my  friends?  and  do  many  of  them  form  in  part  the  society  into  which,  as 
a  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  my  associations  must  necessarily  lead  me? 
Ji.  Yes,  many  of  them. 

Q.  j^ong  that  large  body  of  the  community,  do  you  know  any  one  individual 
to  whom  you  believe  me  to  have  been  personally  inimical  at  the  date  of  my 
Opinion  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs? 

A.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  would  induce  such  a  belief — none  whatever. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  whether,  ever  since  your  residence  in  Missouri,  there  has 

not  been  a  general  rumor  and  belief  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  those  claims? 

[Mr.  Bitekanun,     We  object  to  that  question.     We  are  not  to  try  land  titles 

hy  common  rumor.     Let  the  question  be  reduced  to  writings  and  submitted  to 

the  court. 

Mr.  MerediA,  The  c^ject  to  which  this  question  is  directed,  was  distinctly 
announced  in  the  opening  of  the  respondent's  case.  The  situation  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  with  reference  to  these  claims,  their  number  and  peculiar  character, 
was  decribed,  and  it  was  urged  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  the  defence,  that  al- 
though in  an  ordinary  cause,  in  a  private  controversy  between  individuals,  the 
court  might  not  petrhaps  have  felt  itself  bound  to  interfere;  yet  when  it  looked  to 
the  publication  as  bearing  upon  hundreds  of  claims  still  undecided;  when  cau- 
tioned by  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  general  rumor  of  the  country,  to  remem- 
ber thai  many  of  these  claims  were  fraudulent,  and  would  be  pressed  upon  the 
court  for  confirmation^  the  respondent  was  imperatively  called  on  to  gather 
around  him  all  the  guards  with  which  the  laws  of  his  country  furnished  him,  to 
defend  the  authority  of  the  court,  from  what  he  considered  as  the  first  attack, 
which  if  unresisted,  might  invite  further  assaults. 

The  act  of  Congress  is  before  the  court.  We  now  desire  to  prove  by  this 
witness,  that  such  a  report  and  belief  preyailed  in  Missouri. 

The  question  having  been  reduced  to  writing,  was  ofiered  in  the  following 
words  : 

<<  Do  you,  or  not,  know  that  at  and  before  the  time  of  the  publication  there 
was  a  general  report  and  belief  ia  the  State  of  Missouri  that  many  claims  ts 
lands  in  that  State  under  Spanish  srants  were  fraudulent? " 

Mr.  WiMiffe.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  managers  would  not  be  eonsuking 
Iheiv  duty,  if  they  should  submil  this  question  witEout  argument.    There  has 
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been  a  latitude  of  investigation,  and  an  extent  of  topics,  heretofore  indulged  in 
th^  course  of  this  impeachment,  which  has  gone  far  beyond  any  conceptions  of 
mine,  as  to  the  rules  of  evidence :  but  the  present  question  is,  I  think,  the  mocit 
extraordinary  of  any  which  has  yet  been  proposed.  In  the  trial  of  a  District 
Judge,  for  the  imprisonment  of  a  citizen  without  law,  and  unjustly,  the  court  is 
to  be  led  off  to  the  trial  of  fraudulent  land  claims  in  Missouri,  and  to  the  trial 
of  them  by  common  rumor.  To  what  will  this  lead  ?  Are  we  not  to  have  the  ru- 
mors on  the  other  side?  Might  it  not  be  insisted  that  although  the  United  States 
are  represented  as  being  mainly  interested  in  the  resistance  of  these  claims, 
the  owners  of  New  Madrid  certificates  are  principally  interested  in  the  defeat 
of  them?  Is  the  court  to  be  led  off  by  an  inquiry  into  the  comparative  merits 
and  documents  of  land  jobbers  in  Missouri?  We  should  object,  even  if  there 
were  positive  proof  of  the  fraudulent  character  of  these  claims.  There  may,  no 
doubt,  exist  such  a  rumor  ;  and  it  may  have  been  set  on  foot  in  order  that  the 
owner  of  New  Madrid  certificates  might  get  the  lands  claimed  under  Spanish 
titles.  But  a  rumor  may  be  proved,  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Spanish  grants 
are  valid,  and  this,  in  like  manner,  may  have  been  designed  to  aid  the  holders 
of  the  Spanish  grants  against  those  of  New  Madrid  certificates.  Where  is  this 
to  end  ?     We  object  to  any  such  question. 

Mr.  MereiHth.     We  are  willing,  and  ready,  to  prove  fraud  in  particular  cases. 

Mr  Buchanan.     In  Soulard's  case? 

Mr.  Meredith.  Yes  ;  we  are  prepared  to  show,  by  his  own  letter,  and  his 
own  acts,  that  there  was  fraud  in  that  concession.  6ut  in  addition  to  the  rea- 
sons I  have  urged  for  the  admissibility  of  this  proof,  there  is  another  view  of 
the  subject  which  may  be  presented  to  the  court.  One  of  the  '^  assumptions" 
ascribed  to  the  respondent  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  is  this  ; — ^*  that  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates,  or  Lieutenant  Governors  of  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, firom  the  first  establishment  of  that  province,  to  the  10th  of  March,  1804, 
is  to  be  disregarded,  as  a  proof  of  law,  usage,  or  custom  therein."  Now,  in  his 
answer,  the  respondent  avers  that  no  such  uniform  practice  was  made  out  by 
the  evidence  in  Soulard's  case,  and  that  all  the  proof  otTered  upon  that  subject 
was  not  only  disregarded,  but  admitted  and  considered.  In  order  to  show  that 
no  proof  amounting  to  an  uniform  practice  was  given,  we  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  such  proof  was  impossible.  We  have  shown,  by  a  copy  of  the  Livre 
Terrien^  that  for  thirty  years  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  concession  con- 
trary to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  ; — ^that  none  were  granted  as  rewards  for 
services,  and  none  for  more  than  a  league  square  (which  is  7056  arpents.) 
But  a  practice  may  be  relied  upon  subsequent  to  the  date  of  the  LAvre  TerrUnf 
from  the  time  when-Antoine  Soulard  was  appointed  surveyor  general,  down 
to  the  cession  of  the  province  to  the  United  States.  And  to  rebut  this  proof, 
vi^e  desire  to  show  that  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  with  a  foil 
knowledge  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  concessions  were  granted  in  fraud  of  that 
treaty,  and  were  antedated  to  conceal  the  fraud.  We  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  proof;  but  this  examination  will  take  but  a  short  time, 
and  I  hold  it  to  be  very  important  to  the  defence  of  the  respondent:  I  should 
not  otherwise  press  it. 

^Jlfr.  Starr$.  The  question  is  this, — ^Was  there  a  rumor  in  Missouri,  in  18S^, 
that  there  existed  then  many  fraudulent  land  titles?  The  question  is  not,  on 
what  was  the  usage  of  confirming  concessions  founded?  but,  whether  there  was 
a  rumor  that  there  existed  many  fraudulent  land  titles?  Does  the  respondent 
raise  this  argument  in  favor  of  the  decision  of  .the  court?  Is  there  any  court 
which  dare, — I  say  dare, — in  making  up  its  opinion  upon  a  case  before  it,  su^ 
fer  itself  to  look  to  the  rumors  afloat  in  the  community?  (Here  Mr.  Meredith 
interposed,  wishing  to  explain.)  I  understand  the  gentlemen  perfectly.  He  need 
not  explain.  I  understand  the  force  of  the  evidence,  when  admitted.  He  will  use 
it  to  show  that  the  decision  was  correct,  because  some  land. was  saved  to  the 
United  States,    But  is  that  to  form  an  item  in  an  impeachment?   Is  the  consti- 
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tution  of  the  United  States  to  be  bartered  away  for  land  ?  The  gentle* 
man  did  not  press  it  in  these  points  of  view,  I  know ;  but  said  that  it  was 
necessary  that  the  court  should  draw  around  itself  all  the  authority  which 
had  been  conferred  npon  it  by  law.  Admitted.  But  the  question  whether  the 
claims  were  fraudulent,  or  not,  does  not  touch  that ;  the  court  would  have  that 
right,  whether  the  claims  were  fraudulent  or  not.  But  is  rumor  evidence  in 
any  case?  Can  the  gentleman  find  a  single  case  in  which  rumor  was  ever  given 
•in  proof?  If  the  claims  were  fraudulent,  how  is  it  to  be  proved?  By  prov- 
ing that  there  was  such  a  rumor?  Is  that  the  sort  of  evidence  which  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  to  meet?  I  know  that  general  reputation  may 
be  admitted,  in  certain  cases  ;  but  whether  these  titles  were  false,  or  not,  is  im- 
material to  the  matter  in  hand.  The  court,  unquestionably,  was  authorized  to 
draw  jound  itself  all  the  power  which  the  law  had  given  it ;  but  not  any  power 
which  the  law  had  not  given  it.  How  are  we  to  meet  this  inquiry?  By  proving 
a  counter  rumor  ?  Or  are  we  to  prove  that  there  was  no  such  rumor?  the  rumor 
is  to  form  the  ground  of  a  presumption  that  some  of  the  claims  were  fraudulent; 
but  the  Judge  could  not  act  upon  rumor.  In  truth,  the  whole  question  is  so 
bald  that  it  defies  all  argument.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  such  an  in- 
quiry proposed  to  a  court.  Suppose  it  could  be  proved  that  there  are  ten  thou- 
sand fraudulent  land-  claims  in  Missouri ;  what  bearing  has  it  on  the  question 
of  this  impeachment?  The  question  is,  whether  Mr.  Lawless  fairly  represented 
the  Opinion  delivered  by  the  court  ?  or  whether  the  Judge  might  commit  him 
for  a  contempt  in  publishing  such  an  article  ?  Admit,  even,  that  the  claim  of 
Soulard  was  fraudulent ;  that  claim  is  not  in  issue  here  :  we  are  not  to  try  the 
merits  of  the  Soulard  case.  But  there  is  one  fact  staring  the  respondent  in  the 
face,  which,  one  might  think,  ought  to  have  deterred  him  from  bringing  forward 
such  an  argument  as  has  been  now  urged.  There  is  a  verdict  of  a  jury, 
rendered  in  his  own  court,  when  this  case  was  under  his  immediate  care,  and 
whidh  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  controvert,  even  by  a  suggestion.  There  is  an  in- 
decorum in  doing  so,  which  ought  to  have  presented  itself  to  his  mind.  Had 
he  not  the  power,  if  the  verdict  was  erroneous,  to  set  it  aside  ?  But  that  is  no 
branch  of  this  inquiry.  We  will  relieve  the  gentleman  from  the  burden  of  all 
such  proof:  we  shall  draw  no  inference  front  the  Opinion  ;  whether  it  was  cor- 
rect or  not,  whether  it  was  not  an  able  Opinion  ;  whether  it  was  not  conclusive; 
or  whether  it  was  not  founded  on  the  testimony:  we  shall  not  go  into  that  ques- 
tion, and  the  inquiry  seems  to  be  now  proftosed  only  with  a  view  of  bringing 
into  this  court  some  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Soulard  case.  It  has  no  bear- 
ing  on  this  impeachment,  and  we  are  now  in  a  court  which  well  knows  whether 
it  has,  or  not.  We  should  not  raise  these  legal  objections  had  we  not  cherished 
the  belief  that  we  were  now  near  the  close  of  the  testimony,  and  were  we  not^ 
unwilling  further  to  prolong  the  proceedings. 

Judge  Peck,  The  Hon.  manager  thinks  that  we  may  not  go  into  the  proof 
of  the  rumors  which  prevailed  in  Missouri ;  but  we  consider  it  proper,  to  show 
what  facts  the  court  might  fairly  have  had  in  its  mind  when  the  proceeding  against 
Lawless  was  had.  If  the  court  believed  that  the  publication  contained  a  mis- 
representation of  the  Opinion,  and  was  intended  to  show  that  the  claims  were 
of  a  fair  character,  and  that  an  Opinion  which  pronounced  them  otherwise  was 
absurd  and  ridiculous,  might  it  not  have  supposed,  that  these  claims  were  thus 
to  be  pressed  through  the  tsourt,  whether  fair  or  otherwise  ?  and  if  so,  was  it 
not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  repress  such  an  attempt?  to  discourage  it?  and  to 
punish  and  make  an  example  of  those  who  were  guilty  of  it  ?  Can  it  be  believed 
that  I  had  resided  so  long  in  Missouri,  and  did  not  know  what  'the  general  im- 
pression with  regard  to  these  claims  was?  In  all  controversies  there  are  two 
interests  involved  ;  and  was  the  court  to  sit  still  while  the  interests  on  one  side 
of  the  question  were  attempted  to  be  beaten  down,  without  endeavoring  to  pro- 
tect them  ?  Is  it  not  among  the  highest  duties  of  courts  to  see  that  all  who  come 
befi)re  it,  whether  as  parties  gr  triers,  should  come  free  firom  prejudice?    Are 
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not  the  rights  of  parties  coimnitted  to  the  protection  of  the  court  ?  and  may  not  fh« 
court  consider  it  a  duty  to  punish  any  invasion  of  those  ri^hts^eTen  the  smallest? 
If  the  court  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  party  making  these  impressions 
was  acting  against  his  own  knowledge  and  belief,  was  the  court  to  be  blind  to 
that  fact  ?  and  if  the  paper  represented  facts  as  the  court  had  reason  to  believe 
they  did  not  exist,  might  not  that  be  shown?  As  to  disrespect  towards  the  jury, 
it  was  not  the  duty  of  the  court  to  set  aside  the  verdict,  if  no  application  to 
that  effect  was  made.  The  court  might  not  have  felt  itself  authorized  to  in- 
terfere though  it  was  not  without  suspicions  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  claim.  K 
might  be  interred  that  suspicions  of  fraud  in  relation  to  the  case  of  Soulard's 
heirs  were  entertained,  from  the  reference  of  the  question  of  concession  or  no 
concession  to  the  jury. 

As  to  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the  duty  of  the  court,  to  set  aside  the 
finding  of  the  jury  if  it  was  not  satisfied  therewith, — ^the  answer  is,  that  it  was 
not  for  the  court,  but  for  the  officer  of  government,  to  search  for  evidence,  and 
move  to  set  the  verdict  aside.  The  question  proposed  does  not  reflect  on  the 
junr,  or  their  finding. 

Mr  Meredith  here  modified  the  question,  by  striking  out  the  words  ^  re- 
port and." 

Mr,  Buehcman,  We  supposed  we  had  closed  this  argument ;  but  as  the  re- 
spondent has  seen  fit  to  make  some  observations,  I  shall  oflTer  one  or  two  words 
in  reply.  I  begin  to  fear  that  we  shall,  in  our  arguments,  become  as  discursive 
as  we  have  been  in  the  testimony  ;  and  when  this  cause  is^to  end  I  really 
cannot  anticipate.  What  is  the  question  before  the  court  ?  The  respondent, 
a  Judge  in  Missouri,  believing  or  affecting  to  believe,  that  certain  strictures  on 
his  Opinion,  published  in  a  newspaper,  were  a  contempt  of  his  court,  became 
himself  both  the  accuser  and  the  ju^ge  ;  and  has,  according  to  his  own  sense 
and  measure  of  justice,  condemned  and  puniriied  Mr.  Lawless  fi>r  this  alleged 
offence.  The  question  is,  was  he  justified  in  so  doing  ?  The  whole  merits  of 
the  case  lie-within  a  nut-shell.  The  Opinion  of  the  Court,  the  article  of  Mr. 
Lawless,  his  deportment  and  the  deportment  and  acts  of  the  Judge  during 
these  proceedings  comprise  the  whole  cause.  But  we  have  been  wandering 
iibout,  till  we  have  now  got  before  us  the  records  of  all  the  land  causes  in  the 
different  land  districts  of  Missouri  ;  and  the  gentlemen  can,  if  they  idease,  ex- 
amine each  of  these  records,  and  if  they  contain  any  prooft  of  fraud  they  can 
use  such  proofs  as  they  think  proper.  Aiier  thus  exhausting  the  records  of  the 
court,  and  after  our  free  admission  of  the  whole,  they  now  produce  Judge 
Wash  to  prove  that  there  was,  in  Missouri,  a  general  belief  that  many  of  these 
claims  were  fraudulent.  Great  Heavens !  anois  the  respondent,  who  is  charged 
^  with  being  guilty  of  cruelty  and  oppression  against  Mr.  Lawless,  Ui  excuse  him- 
self by  offering  evidence  that  there  was  a  rumor  or  a  belief  that  some  of  these 
claims  in  which  that  gentleman  was  concerned,  as  counsd,  were  fi*audulent  ?  Ru- 
mor! and  is  rumor  to  justify  a  judge  in  pronooncing,  and  carrying  into  effect, 
a  severe  sentence  of  imprisonment  and  suspension  for  an  imaginary  contempt  r 
And  this  rumor  is  neither  pointed  at  nor  confined  to  the  caseof  Soulard,  but  ex- 
tends, in  the  general  language  of  the  offer,  to  ^*  many  claims  to  lands  "  ^'  under 
Spanish  grants  "  in  Missoun!  I  shall  not  repeat  the  argument  just  urged  by 
my  colleague:  I  will  merely  advert  to  one  thing.  The  Judge  says  that  he  was 
suspicious  of  fraud  in  the  case  of  Soulard. 

[Here  Judge  Peck  explained.  He  had  said  that  it  might  he  infinrred  that  he 
had  suspicions,  from  the  fact  of  his  having  required  a  jury.1 

Yes  :  but  if  the  Judge  entertained  such  su^cions,  could  he  aot^ithout  di^ 
ficulty,  have  suggested  and  procured  a  motion  for  a  new  trial?  Was  not  Mr. 
Bates  the  District  Attorney  ?  Was  he  not  known  to  be  an  able  and  afficieat 
,  officer?  Did  not  the  jury,  under  the  Judge's  immediate  direction,  find  that  the 
representations  of  the  claimant  contained  in  his  petition  had  been  correct?  and 
did  not  tb9  raspondentyia  his  decision,  proceed  upon  admitted  Acts?    Andnow, 
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in  1830,  we  are  called  upon  to  admit  evidence,  not  that  this  claim  was^iraudulent, 
which  might  have  some  little  remote  bearing  on  the  question  ;  but  that  there  ex- 
isted in  Missouri  a  rumor  or  a  belief,  that  many  of  the  land  claims  were  fraudu- 
lent. 

Mr.  Meredith,  The  only  question  put  to  the  jury  in  the  ease  of  Soulard  was, 
whether  the  concession  had  ever,  in  point  of  fact,  been  granted?  not  whether 
it  was  fraudulent? 

Mr,  Buchunan.  I  stated  it  so.  If  fraudulent,  it  would  have  been  no  conces- 
sion. 

The  President  of  the  dourt  now  put  the  question,  whether  the  witness  should 
answer  the  question  proposed  by  the  counsel  of  the  respondent,  in  these  words, 
viz. — 

^^  Do  you,  or  not,  know  that  at  and  before  the  time  of  the  publication,  there 
was  a  general  belief  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  that  many  claims  to  lands  in  that 
State  under  Spanish  grants,  were  fraudulent  ? '' 

And  it  was  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows  : 

Yecu, — Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet,  Chase,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Hendricks, 
Iredell,  Knight,  Marks,  Naudain,  Noble,  Tyler,  White. — 14. 

Nays, — ^Messrs.  Brown,  Chambers,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Foot, 
Frelinghuysen,  Hayne,  Holmes,  Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Livingston,  McKinley, 
'Robbins,  Kuggies,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith  Md.,  Smith  S.  C.,  Sprague, 
Tazewell,  Troup,  Webster,  Woodbury. — 21. 

So  the  question  was  overruled. 

Crs$$''€xamfud. 

Q,  By  Mr.  Buehamm.  Were  you  not  interested  in  the  general  question 
eoncerniRg  the  validity  of  Spanish^ land  claims,  at  the  time  the  decision  was 
made  in  Soulard's  case  ? 

J3t.  I  never  had  the  remotest  interest  in  any  unconfirmed  claims  in  Missouri. 
I  never  would  have  anything  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Were  you  not  iatereated  in  New  Madrid  certificates? 

«/t.  Largely  interested  ;  but  they  did  not  rest  in  unconfirmed  titles. 

Q.  Is  there  not  an  hostility  of  interest  between  those  New  Madrid  certificates, 
and  the  Spanish  claims  ? 

Jl .  I  think  not.  I  do  not  know  of  more  than  a  single  case  where  there  was  any 
collision  between  them.  The  New  Madrid  certificates  were  generally  located 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  clainw. 

Q.  Were  you  never  in  collision  with  those  claims  yourself  ? 

Jl,  Never.  I  carefiilly  avoided  all  collision  between  the  rights  of  pre-emption 
and  the  New  Madrid  certificates.  There  has  been  some  collision  with  the  rights 
of  pre-emption,  because  I  did  not  know  exactly  how  fat  the]pre-emptions  extended. 

Q.  Is  there  not,  now,  an  actual  interference  betweenyour  locations  and  the 
Spanish  claims? 

Ji.  In  the  district  immediately  around  St.  Louis  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  colligion  ;  but  it  has  arisen  from  claims  recently  set  up,  and  not  upon  record. 
Locations  were  sometimes  made  on  lands  which,  at  the  time,  were  thought  to 
be  vacant,  but  to  which  claims  have  since  arisen. 

Q.  Have  you  oome  in  ooUision,  there,  with  any  Spanish  claim? 

«A.  With  no  one. 

•Q^Are  you  not,  at  tluis  time,  a  party  as  defendant  in  ^Hie  of  these  suits  ? 

4|[^o;  not  personally:  only  as  the  guardian  of  infant  heirs.  I  have  but  one 
elaira  which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  pre-emption. 

Q.  To  what  rights  of  pr^-emption  do  you  refer  ^  To  these  of  Spanish  settlers  ? 

«S.  Ne:  thcNieof  American  settlers. 

35 
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Samuel  Davidson  King  caUed  and  sworn. 

Mr.  Meredith .  This  gentleman  is  a  clerk  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
the  books  we  wish  him  to  certify  are  produced  in  order  to  show  a  successicMi  U 
complete  titles  from  1770,  which  are  all  in  perfect  conformity  to  the  regulation! 

of  O'Reilly. 

Q.  Please  to  state  to  the  court  what  this  book  is,  and  what  is  its  title  ? 

M.  Its  title  is  in  the  following  words  : — 

'<  An  Abstract  of  Complete  Titles  under  the  Spanish  Government  of  Lands  ii 
a  Part  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  from  the  year  1771  to  the  Cession  to  the 

United  States." 

'    '^  A  Book  containing  Reports  of  Confirmations  by  the  Recorder  in  the  State 

of  Missouri." 

<'  Reports  of  Land  Claims  in  the  Western  Part  of  the  Province  of  Louisianay 
by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Adjustment  of  said  Claims." 

Mr.  Storre.     Is  this  any  part  of  the  proof  in  the  case  of  Soulard  ? 

Mr.  Merediih.     No. 

Mr.  BuchancM.  This  record  appears  to  belong  to  the  ^^  Western  District  of 
the  Territory  of  Orleans."     What  is  embraced  under  those  terms  ? 

Mr.  MeredUh.  New  Orleans  was  the  seat  of  government  for  the  province; 
and  we  produce  this  record  in  order  to  show  that  there  existed  no  such  practice 
as  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  article  relies  upon. 

Mr.  Buchanan.     Does  it  include  Missouri  ?    I  believe  not. 

JIfr.  MeredUh.  The  book  contains  titles  to  lands  throughout  the  province 
which  were  confirmed  by  the  Governor  General  at  New  Orleans. 

JIfr.  Buchanan.  It  appears  to  have  no  connexion  with  the  case.  It  regards 
land  titles  in  another  part  of  the  province.  I  believe  it  is  not  pretended  to  relate 
to  Upper  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MeredUh.    We  oflTer  it,  as  relating  to  all  parts  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Storre.  We  object  to  this  document.  Mr.  Lawless  asserts  that  the 
Judge  decided  what  would  be  the  legal  effect  of  a  certain  alleged  practice  in 
Upper  Louisiana,  and  this  book  is  now  offered,  in  order  to  show  what  the  prac- 
tice was  in  another  part  of  the  province  ;  but  we  cannot  try  the  Soulard  case 
here.  It  may  be  a  very  proper  document  for  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  has  no 
place  in  this  cause.  What  the  Judge  decided  was,  the  efifect  of  a  certain  prac- 
tice ',  now,  let  the  practice  turn  out  to  have  been  on  the  one  side,  or  the  other, 
that  is  not  the  question.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  in  point  of  fact,  will  not 
change  the  nature  of  the  Judge's  decision.  The  testimony  in  Soulard's  case 
will  show  whether  such  was  the  practice,  or  not.  If  this  is  a  part  of  the  evidence 
in  that  case,  it  might  very  properly  enter  the  record.  The  Opinion  of  the  Judge 
was  not  on  a  fact,  but  on  a  point  of  law,  viz:  That  that  practice  was  not  author- 
ized  by  the  ordinance  of  1754.  What  the  practice  was  is  totally  irrelevant. 
To  admit  it  would  be  entering  into  the  evidence  to  show  that  the  Judge  decided 
correctly  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  MeredUh.  We.have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  asking  this  court  to  re-tij 
the  case  of  Soulard  ;  but  we  produce  these  records  as  illustrative  proofs  of  the 
Opinion  in  that  case,  which  Opinion  it  is  necessary  that  this  court  should 
thoroughly  understand,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  true  character 
of  the  publication.  But  again.  Mr.  Lawless  has  attempted  to  prove  a  certain 
practice,  to  support  one  of  the  specifications  of  error  in  the  Opinion  of  the  re- 
spondent*^ we  produce  this  docuinentaty  evidence  to  rebut  that  proof.      A 

JIfr.  McDume.  The  respondent's  counsel  seems  not  to  have  perceivea  oar 
objection  to  this  document.  The  document  purports  to  refer  to  grants  in  West- 
ern Louisiana,  that  is,  in  Lower  Louisiana.  But  this  does  not  apply  to  Upper 
Louisiana.  The  contest  in  Soulard's  case  was,  whether  the  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors were  in  the  habit  of  making  concessions  in  Upper  Louisiana,  which  they 
might  make  in  ihe  lower  province  ?   And  in  order  to  prove  that  they  could  not 
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make  these  concessions  in  Upper  Louisiana,  they  offer  a  transcript  of  facts  in 
the  lower  province^  where  all  admit  that  a  different  practice  prevailed.  The 
book  purports  to  be  no  more  than  an  abstract  from  the  records  ;  it  is  not  a  sworn 
copy,  or  an  examined  copy:  there  is  no  oath  to  verify  it. 

Afr.  Merttdith,  We  produce  it  as  a  public  document  from  the  proper  reposi- 
tory. It  purports  to  be  a  genuine  document,  and  it  shows,  as  we  shsdl  contend, 
that  the  same  regulations  applied  to  the  whole  province. 

Th«  question  being  put  by  the  President  of  the  Court,  the  Senate  decided 
uaaoimously  that  the  document  should  be  admitted. — Ayes,  40. 

Luke  E.  Lawless  called  again. 

Jl£r.  MeredUh.  We  wish  the  witness  to  look  at  certain  articles  published  in 
these  papers,  and  to  say  whether  he  is  the  author  of  them  or  not.  Our  purpose 
is  to  show  his  feeling  towards  Judge  Peck,  and  his  object  in  writing  the  article 
signed  ^^  A  Citizen." 

Q.  This  is  a  commentaty  on  the  Opinion  of  the  District  Court  in  the  case 
of  Chouteau.     Are  you  the  author  of  it  ? 

Jl.  Tes.    I  wrote  that. 

Q.  Please  to  look  at  this  number  of  the  Missouri  Republican  of  the  13th  of 
July,  1830,  containing  a  recommendation  of  Mr.  Le  Duo  ;  it  is  signed  by  your 
name  ; — are  you  the  author  of  it  ?    ^ 

Ji.  I  am  the  author  :  it  has  my  name  to  it. 

Q.  Please  to  look  at  this  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Beacon,  of  July  29,  1830. 

Mir.  Budianan.  We  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Senate,  whether 
all  this  mass  of  newspapers  is  evidence  or  not. 

JIfr.  Mtrtduk.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  articles  marked  in  these  papers, 
and  shown  to  the  witness,  were,  or  were  not,  written  by  him.  If  they  were,  I 
shall  use  them  as  proofs  of  the  temper  and  feeling  under  whibh  he  has  given  his 
testimony  in  this  cause,  and  as  proof  also  of  his  intention  in  writing  the  article 
signed  ^^  A  Citizen."  In  this  latter  view  I  hold  the  evidence  to  be  clearly  ad- 
missible. In  the  case  of  libel,  or  slander,  subsequent  words,  or  libels,  may  be 
J^iven  in  evidence,  in  order  to  show  quo  ammo  the  words  were  spoken,  or  the 
ibel  written.  This  was  at  one  time  doubted,  but  is  now  a  settled  principle  of 
evidence.  If  authority  is  required,  I  beg  leave  to  read  a  passage  from  2d  Saunr' 
den  on  Pleading  and  Evidence,  p.  382 : —  , 

'<  Other  libels  than  those  on  which  the  action  is  brought  may  be  read  to  show  the 
quo  ammo  of  the  slanderer  ;  and  in  actions  for  words,  the  plaintifif  has  been  allowed 
to  give  evidence  of  words  subsequently  spoken,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  original  words  were  spoken  maliciously  and  to  injure  :  per  Sir  J.  Mansfield^ 
C.  J.  m  Fumerty  v$.  Tipper,  ciUd  8elwynU  JV*.  P.  1042.  And  in  Rustel  V9. 
MaequMtoTy  1  Campb.  49.  ».  t6,  the  plaintiff  having  proved  the  words  laid  in  the 
declaration,  offered  evidence  of  other  actionable  words  spoken  by  the  defendant 
afterwards,  and  it  was  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough  that  evidence  might  be  given 
of  any  words,  as  well  as  any  act  of  the  defendant,  to  show  qvo  anivM  he  spoke 
the  words  which  were  the  subject  of  the  action,  though  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
judge  to  tell  the  jury  that  they  must  give  damages  for  the  words  only  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  action ;  and  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Lord.^enyon  in 
Mead  ««.  Davhignyy  Peake*$  Rep.  125,  that  words  not  actionable  ioj  thenaselves 
were  only  admissible,  was  exploded. 

I  offer  these  publications,  though  of  a  subsequent  date,  to  show  the  intention 
with  which  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen ''  was  written  and  published. 

Mr,  Buchanan.  We  wish  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  one  point. 
Representing  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  conducting  this  impeachment, 
we  do  not  care  one  farthing  whether  the  testimony  is  received,  or  not,  on  account 
of  any  effect  it  can  have  in  the  case  before  the  court : — but  we  stand  here,  not 
only  to  prosecute  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  but  to  maintain  the  great 
prinoiplos  of  justice^  and  of  constitutional  law.    The  respondent,  after  having 
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been  indulged  in  giving  manj  iiocuments  in  evidence  which,  in  legal  strictness, 
ought  not  to  have  been  received,  has  collected  a  bundle  of  newspapers,  contain- 
ing numbers  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  Missouri  Republican,  the  St.  Loafs 
Beacon,  and  I  know  not  how  many  others,  and  caHs  upon  Mr.  Lawless  to  aa- 
Bwer  'the  question,  Are  you,  or  are  you  not,  the  author  of  such  and  such  articles 
in  these  papers  ?  He  does  not  attempt  to  prove  by  any  witness,  by  any  third 
person,  that  Mr.  Lawless  is  the  author.  To  justify  this  inquisition,  he  has  read 
an  authority  to  prove  that  words  spoken  or  libels  written  subsequently  to  those 
which  are  the  foundation  of  the  action,  may  be  received  in  evidence.  Does  this 
authority  prove,  that  such  testimony  may  be  extracted  from  the  author  of  the 
alleged  libel  ?  and  that  he  may  be  subjected  to  an  inquisition  of  this  sort,— 
*'  Are  you  the  author  of  this  and  that  publication  ?  "  and  thus  compelled,  if 
those  publications  were  reprehensible,  to  accuse  himself^ 

[Mr.  Lawless  here  interposed,  and  said  that  he  had  no  objeetion  to  answer 
the  question.] 

I  know  you  have  not  any  objection  ;  but  I  want  the  point  decided,  whether  a 
witness,  on  his  cross-examination,  may  be  compelled  to  give  a  history  of  all  hid 
publications  in  the  newspapers,  and  answer  any  questions  in  relation  to  them 
which  may  be  asked  him^  The  dates  of  these  papers  are  two,  three,  andlbnr 
years  subsequent  to  the  transaction  on  which'  this  impeachment  rests.  Tliis 
is  not  an  action  for  a  libel,  and  it  does  not  depend  upon  the  rules  of  law,  appli- 
cable to  such  actions.  The  authority  which  has  been  read  may  be  very  good 
law  ;  but  it  only  shows  that  the  intention  with  which  one  Hbel  has  been  written 
may  be  proven  by  other  libels  of  a  subsequent  date.  It  does  not  relate  to  the 
mode  of  proof.  I  have  never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  calling  upon  a 
witness  to  say,  ''  Did  you  write  this  or  that  article? "  thus  establishing  an  in- 
quisition which  may  extend  over  his  whole  life,  and  call  upon  him  to  accuse 
himself.  The  managers  of  this  impeachment,  deeming  themselves  bound  to 
arrest  such  an  examination,  wish  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  upon  the  ques- 
tion. As  for  the  contents  of  these  newspapers,  we  care  nothing  about  them.  We 
ask  the  counsel  to  reduce  the  question  to  writing.  * 

Mr,  McDuffie,  While  the  question  is  being  reduced  to  writing,  I  will  bare« 
ly  state  one  or  two  points  which  appear  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question. 
The  authority  which  has  been  r^ad  might  be  very  proper  if  Mr.  Lawless  was 
now  on  his  trial  for  a  libel,  (and  the  whole  conrae  of  the  defence  seems,  indeed, 
to  have  gone  on  the  idea  that  it  is  not  the  respondent  who  has  been  on  his 
trial,  but  rather  Mr.  Lawless.)  If  it  were  a  civil  suit  between  the  parties  for  a 
libel,  other  libels,  of  a  subsequent  date,  might,  perhaps,  operate  to  increase 
the  damages  ;  but  are  they  to  be  brought  into  this  court  on  a  question  whether 
Judge  Peck  is,  or  is  not,  guihy  of  illegally  imprisoning  an  American  citizen? 
Could  Judge  Peck,  when  he  imprisoned  Mr.  Lawless,  and  suspended  him  iron 
practice  for  eighteen  months^  have  had  any  foresight  of  these  pubiicationst  CouM 
they  have  been  a  motive  in  the  Judge's  mind  for  committing  him  to  prison?  And 
are  they  now  offered  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Lawless  was 
committed  ?  Why  are  they  introduced  here  ?  Have  they  any  legal  or  moral 
relation  to  the  question  in  this  impeachment?  Are  they  not  wholly  external? 
Why  then  are  they  offered,  unless  with  a  view  to  produce  (what  they  cannot 
produce,)  prejudice  in  Mi6h  a  court  as  this? 

Mr.  Mtredilh.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  we  are  not  now  trying  Mr.  Lawless  for 
a  libel.  The  argument  and  the  authority  were  merely  analogical:  they  both 
apply  to  this  case.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  in  a  case  of  libel.  One  of  the 
great  questions,  in  this  cause,  is  the  question  of  misrepresentation*  After  we 
have  shown  the  misrepresentation,  it  may  be  necessary  perhaps  to  go  a  step 
further,  and  show  that  it  was  intentional.  We  take  that  step,  when  we  show 
subsequent  attacks  upon  the  respondent,  of  which  Mr.  Lawless  was  the  author. 
Is  not  this  the  object  of  such  evidence  in  the  case  of  a  libel?  and  why  should  it 
not  be  as  competent  in  a  case  of  this  kind^  where  intention  is  the  qnestioa?    It 
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matters  not  at  what  subsei^uent  period  these  publications  were  made,  whether 
one,  two,  three,  or  four  years.  They  relate  back  to  the  original  publication^ 
and  show  the  design  and  intention  of  its  author. 

Again  f  does  the  lapse  of  time  at  all  affect  the  second  view  with  which  this 
testimony  is  offered?  Mr.  Lawless  is  a  witness  in  this  cause.  He  has  testified . 
before  this  court,  and  one  inquiry,  and  a  main  inquiry,  is,  with  what  temper  is 
he  here  as  a  witness  ?  And  do  not  these  publications,  if  he  be  the  author  of 
them,  go  to  evince  that  temper  and  feeling?  One  of  the  managers  professed 
great  astonishment  at  the  offer  of  this  evidence:  I  confess  \ny  surprise  that  it 
should  meet  with  objection. 

Mr.  Buchanan,  We  have,  I  believe,  the  right  to  reply,  and  I  shall  offer  one 
or  two  observations.  The  gentleman  has  not  attempted  to  answer  the  argu- 
ment I  offered.  Can  he  produce  an  authority  to  prove  that  a  witness  under 
examination  may  have  any  number  o£  papers  exhibited  to  him,  and  be  called 
upon  to  establish  his  own  guilt,  (if  there  be  any,y  by  his  own  testimony  ?  Is  it 
not  directly  in  the  face  of  the  constitution  of  the  tfnited  States,  which  declares 
that  no  person  shall  be  compelled  to  be  a  witness  against  himself  ?    It  was  im- 

rssible  that  he  should  answer  this  argument.  It  is  not  to  be  answered.  And 
repeat,  that  it  is  for  that  constitutional  principle  the  managers  contend. 
As  to  these  papers,  we  cafe  nothing  about  them.  But  now,  as  to  the  other 
view  of  this  subject :  the  counsel  insists  that  these  publications,  made  in  1830, 
relate  back  to  an  article  written  in  1836,  and  show  quo  animo  that  article  was 
written.  But  can  this  be  so?  If  Mr.  Lawless,  goaded  to  madness  by  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  upon  him  in  1826,  had  afterwards  written  and  published  libels 
without  number  against  the  Judge, — ^what  then?  Shall  a  Judge  first  be  permitted 
to  drive  a  man,  by  his  cruelty  and  oppression,  into  the  public  newspapers  for 
redress;  and  then  be  allowed  to  use  these  very  publications  for  the  purpose  of 
provingthe  existence  of  malice  in  the  author  previous  to  the  date  of  his  f)unish* 
ment  ?  These  publications  are  but  the  consequences  of  that  oppression,  and  yet  the 
counsel  would  argue  from  them  the  existence  of  previous  malice  ?  Admitting 
Mt.  Lawless  to  have  been  the  author ;  these  articles  were  written  in  1830  ; 
after  he  had  been  imprisoned  by  Judge  Peck,  and  suspended  from  the  practice 
of  his  profession  for  eighteen  months.  Are  they  to  be  given  in  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  influenced  by  malice  in  writing  the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen  ^  in 
1826  ?  And  this  when  it  has  been  proved  that  the  relations  between  Mr.  Lawless 
and  Judge  Peck  previous  to  that  tmie  were  of  an  amicable  character  ?  What  light 
can  documents  like  these  shed  upon  this  impeachment  ?  The  transaction  on  which 
the  impeachment  rests  ended,  when  Mr.  Lawless  was  imprisoned  and  suspended 
from  practice.  Yet  the  respondent  now  offers  to  ffive  in  evidence  publications 
extorted  from  that  gentleman  by  the  injustice  of  the  sentence,  to  prove  that  he 
had  malice  against  the  Judge  before  that  very  sentence  was  pronounced.  The 
testimony  is  irrelevant.  £ven  if  the  authorship  of  the  publications  were  proved 
by  a^ third  person,  they  could  not  be  admitted;  bat,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
there  is  no  question  but  one,  and  that  is  the  great  constitutional  question,  wheth- 
er a  man  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence  against  himself,  on  which  we 
resist  this  testimony. 

The  question  was  new  put  by  tiie  President  of  the  Court,  whether  the  wit« 
ness  should  answer  the  question  in  the  following  words  :  ^^Are  you  the  author 
of  all,  or  either,  of  the  articles  contained  in  the  newspapers  now  handed  you,  re- 
lating to  the  respondent?  "  and  it  was  decided  in  the  afiirmative,  by  yeas  and 
nays,  as  follows: — 

Fee». — ^Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Brown,  BumeC,  Chambers,  Chase,  Dickerson, 
Dudley,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuvsen,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Iredell,  Kane, 
King,  McKinley,  Marks,  Naudain,  Kobbins,  Sanford,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith 
S.  C.,  Sprague,  Tazewell,  Tyler,  Webster.— 28. 

Jfaya. — ^Messrs.  Clayton,  Ellis,  Grundy,  Hayne,  Johnston, King,  Livingston, 
Noble,  Buggies,  Smith  Md.,  Troup,  White,  Woodbury.— 13. 

So  the  question  was  allowed. 
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Q.  Please  to  look  at  this  number  of  the  St.  Louie  Bealtonj  of  June  the  ITth, 
1630. 

id.  I  am  the  author  of  an  article  in  this  paper,  beginning  with  the  following 
words: — (shall  I  read  it?) 

[Mr.  MeredUh,     You  are  at  liberty  to  do  so,  if  jou  please. 

JIfr.  Buchanan. '   It  is  unnecessary  to  detain  the  court  by  reading  it.] 

The  article  begins  with  these  words  :  ^^  Our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect." 

Q.  Please  to  look  at  this  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Beacon,  of  the  S9tii  of 
July,  1830.  • 

A.  I  am  the  author  of  an  article  beginning  thus  :  ^^  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  full 
Yigor  of  his  mental  faculties." 

Q.  please  to  look  at  this  number  of  the  St.  Louis  Beacon,  of  July  the  Ist, 
1830. 

•^.  I  am  the  author  of  an  article  in  this  paper,  beginning  with  these  words : 
^'Mr.  Livingston,' in  his  admirable  speech  on  Footed  Resolution." 

Q.  By  the  Cowrt.  At  the  time  you  wrote  and  published  the  article  signed  '^  A 
Citizen,"  were  the^e  any  cases  remaining  before  Judge  Peck's  court,  which 
you  knew  depended  upon  the  principles  and  doctrines  contained  in  the  Opiaioa 
published  in  the  Soulard  case  ? 

dfl.  As  I  stated  before,  I  considered  the  principles  and  doctrines  in  Soulard's 
case,  as  they  appeared  in  the  Opinion  published,  as  fatal  to  nearly  all  the  cases 
pending.  The  same  principles  and  doctrines  are  applicable  to  all  of  them:  and  I 
believed  that  if  Judge  Peck's  decision  should  be  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
not  a  single  case  which  was  before  Judge  Peck,  nor  even  one  of  those  which 
had  been  before  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  could,  or  ought  to  have  been, 
confirmed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  claims  were  -confirmed  by  Judge 
Peck? 

A.  Yes,  one  ;  which  ought  not  to  have  been,  according  to  my  view  of  the 
principles  he  held.  It  was  a  claim  to  an  island  in  the  Missouri,  I  think,  con- 
taining a  few  hundred  arpents.  My  impression  was,  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
been  confirmed. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  land  claims  have  been  decided  by  Judge  Peck? 

A.  Let  me  see— perhaps  eight :  eight  or  nine,  I  think.  I  am  not  exactly 
certain  ;  but  I  imagine  the  record  will  show. 

Q.  Did  the  case  you  referred  to,  as  confirmed,  arise  on  a  concession  of  a  Lieu- 
'  tenant  Grovernor? 

A.  1  think  it  did.  I  cannot  enter  into  the  particulars,  but  the  impression  on 
my  mind  was,  that,  actiiur  consistently.  Judge  Peck  should  not  have  confirmed  it. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Siorrt.  Have  you  reason  to  know  that  Judge  Peck,  when  he 
made  his  decision,  knew  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  most  of  the  claims?  were  so 
many  of  them  brought  to  his  attention? 

A.  Yes  :  he  says  it,  in  his  answer. 

Q.  Was  there  no  previous  misunderstanding  between  you  and  Judge  Peck? 
were  you  on  amicable  terms? 

A.  I  entertained  no  hostility  toward  him  :  there  had  been  no  quarrel  what- 
ever ;  we  were  on  firiendly  terms  :  but  there  existed  no  social  intercourse  be- 
tween us — none  whatever. 

Q.  By  Jtadge  Spencer.  You  meant,  in  your  article,  to  give  a  compendium  of 
the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck? 

A.  Yes  :  In  good  faith  :  without  any  malicious  intention  whatever. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  submit  to  answer  interrogatories? 
A.  I  considered  it  my  duty  not  to  do  anything  which  might  in  any  manner 
assent  to  what  1  considered  an  usurpation  of  authority.  That  was  the  principal 
ground  of  my  refusal.  I  considered  the  proposing  of  interrogatories,  in  those 
circumstances,  to  be  adding  insult  to  injury.  To  call  on  me  to  answer  inter- 
rogatories could  only  be  to  afiford  me  an  opportunity  of  protecting  myself  by  my 
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replies.  But  how  could  I  answer?  I  must  either  deny  the  fact,  or  admit  a 
malicioas  misrepresentation,  or  else  a  misconception  of  the  Opinion.  I  could 
do  neither  one  nor  the  other,  consistently  with  truth.  I  should  have  been 
compelled  to  admit  that  I  was  the  author:  I  must  have  denied  that  there  was 
any  misrepresentation  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  falsehood  to  say  that  I  did 
not  understand  the  Judge.  What,  then,  was  I  to  answer?  The  Judge  had 
prejudged  the  main  point,  and  assumed  that  the  article  was  libellous. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Stom.  Were  you  told  that  a  rule  had  been  entered  for  your  an- 
swering interrogatories?    Were  you  required  to  answer? 

JiS  I  was  not. 

Q.  Was  any  rule  shown  io  you  requiring  you  to  answer  ? 

A.  No.     The  court  told  me  that  it  was  my  right. 

Q.  No  order  was  made  that  you  should  answer  interrogatories? 
wf.  No.    I  was  committed  forthwith. 

B.  C.  LncAS  now  presented  himself,  and  addressed  the  court  as  follows:-— 

I  find  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  suggest  to  the  court  that  since  I  gave  my  tes- 
timony, some  facts  have  occurred  to  my  recollection  which  then  escaped  my 
memory,  and  which  I  will  state,  if  required. 

Mr,  Meredith.  The  witness  appears  with  the  view  of  explaining  or  supplying 
a  defect  in  his  testimony  as  before  delivered. 

By  the  PresHent  of  the  Court.  The  witness  has  a  right  to  make  an  ezj^ana- 
tion  of  his  testimony. 

JIfr.  Lucas.  I  do  not  consider  it  a  matter  of  richt,  but  a  matter  of  obligation. 
I  was  sworn  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ;  and  I 
now  remember  a  part  of  the  truth  which  I  omitted. 

What  I  have  to  say  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  exj^anation  as  of  fact.  I  be- 
fore stated  that  I  was  not  present  in  the  court  all  the  time.  I  was  present  when 
the  Judge  offered  a  paper,  and  required  Mr.  Bates,  the  District  Attorney,  to 
read  it.  I  was  present,  also,  when  the  rule  was  made  on  Mr.  Foreman,  the 
printer  ;  also,  when  Mr.  Foreman  appeared,  and  gave  up  Mr.  Lawless  as  the 
author  of  the  article  signed  ^^A  Citizen  "  ;  also  when  the  Judge  concluded  the 
delivery  of  his  Opinion,  and  passed  sentence  on  Mr.  Lawless.  I  omitted  to 
state  that  I  was  present  when  the  Judge  tendered,  or  offered  to  Mr.  Lawless, 
or  gave  him  an  opportunity,  of  purging  himself  of  the  contempt  by  answering 
interrogatories,  and  Mr.  Lawless  refused  to  do  it.  I  also  remember,  toward 
the  conclusion,  when  the  Judge  was  about  passing  sentence,  he  alluded  to  the 
custom  of  some  foreign  country,  China  perhaps,  to  have  the  house  of  a  libeller 
blacked,  I  believe,  or  painted  yellow,  or  designated  by  a  particular  mark  or 
stamp.  He  did  not  lay  any  stress,  as  I  understood  him,  on  the  particular  kind 
of  color  employed,  but  on  the  house's  being  desienated  by  some  color.  And  I 
could  not  say  but  this  came  in,  in  consequence  of  an  allusion,  by  the  Judge,  to 
a  misrepresentation  in  the  article:  and  it  was  introduced  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  odium  which  was  attached  in  China,  (a  country  so  far  from  us,)  to  a  misrep- 
resentation of  any  fact  or  opinion  in  that  country.  I  remember  some  other  circum- 
stances, but  do  not  know  whether  they  will  be  considered  as  relevant,  or  not. 
I  could  relate  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  court,  when  the  Soulard  case 
was  tried  in  the  presence  of  Judge  Peck  ;  also  in  the  Supreme  Court,  where 
Ju^e  Carr  was  presiding. 

Jay  the  Pregideni  of  the  Court.     The  witness  can  explain. 

Mr.  Lucas.  Very  well.  [Here  he  was  retirins,  (having  apparently  misun- 
derstood the  reply)  but  was  called  back  by  Mr.  Meredith.] 

Q.  Did  you  not  argue  the  case  of  Soulard  as  associate  counsel  with  the  Disr 
trict  Attorney? 

A  Yes.     , 

Q.  In  the  argument  of  that  case,  was  a  copy  of  tiie  Spanish  ordinance  of  1754 
produced  to  the  court? 
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A.  There  were  some  extracts  from  the  ordinance  of  1754  produoed,- 
lated  into  English,  I  believe,  as  they  appeared  in  a  paper  which  was  said,  in  the 
court,- to  be  a  translation  made  by  Col.  JBenton  from, the  original  law. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  subsequently,  procure  in  this  city  a  full  copy  of  a  transla- 
tion of  that  ordinance,  fron^  the  Department  of  State,  for  the  use  of  the  court? 

A,  Afler  the  cause  was  tried,  I  heard  a  great  deal  said  out  of  doors,  and  felt 
an  inclination  to  get  at  the  whole  of  the  law  which  had  been  given  so  partiaUy. 
I  accordingly  wrote  to  my  old  friend,  George  Graham,  Esq.,  who  was  then 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  stating  to  him  that  a  part  of  that  law 
had  been  produced,  and  requesting  him  to  get  a  copy  of  the  whole  of  it  from  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  anywhere  else.  That  gentleman  wrote  me 
a  very  polite  reply,  and  sent  me  the  whole  of  the  law  of  1754. 

Q.   Was  the  document  used  afterwards? 

w9.  Tes.  We  were  taken  in  some  measure  by  surprise;  and  I  supplied  after- 
ward in  a  printed  pamphlet,  containing  the  outline  of  my  argument,  what 
had  been  omitted,  and  which  appeared  to  me  as  making  for  the  United  States. 

Q.  By  Mr,  fVickliffe.  Did  you  write  a  commentary  in  the  paper  on  the 
Spanish  claims,  before  the  case  of  Soulard  was  tried? 

Ji.  I  said  the  other  day  that  I  had  no  recollection  of  having  done  so;  and  I 
aay,  now,  that  [  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

[Mr.  Meredith,  in  behalf  of  the  respondent,  stated  to  the  ooort  that  the  testir 
mony  on  the  part  of  the  respondent  was  now  closed.] 

Chables  Hevpstbad  cidled  again. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan,  We  have  alreadv  stated  your  means  of  observation: 
state  now  what  is  the  general  deportment  of  Mr.  Lawless  towards  courts,  so 
far  as  you  have  observed  it. 

.^.  The  general  deportment  of  Col.  Lawless  before  courts  is,  in  my  opinion, 
(from  what  I  know  of  the  temper,  disposition  and  character  of  the  man)  respect- 
ful. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  practised  with  him? 

•A,  I  think  since  1816  or  1817 — about  thirteen  years. 

Q,  One  of  the  witnesses  mentioned  that  bis  general  deportment  had  not  been 
respectful  when  hefore  Judge  Stewart?  Do  you  know  what  was  the  opinion  of 
Judge  Stewart  himself  on  that  subject  ? 

[Here  a  conversation  took  place  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Meredith 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  this  testimony  ;  but  Mr.  Meredith  waived  his  objection 
to  it.] 

A,  Inxonversation  with  Judge  Stewart,  at  several  different  times,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  conduct  of  the  bar  generally,  I  have  heard  him  make  this  remark^ — 
that  one  among  the  most  respectful  of  the  members  of  the  bar  was  Mr.  Lawless: 
that  although  his  manner  was  unhappy,  and  he  was  vehement,  and  impetuous^ 
in  his  way,  yet  that,  btsfore  him,  his  conduct  had  been  perfectly  deferential. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Meredith.  I  am  requested  to  ask  vou  whether  you  were  present 
during  the  proceedings  against  Mr.  Ford,  the  prmter,  for  a  contempt?  and  also 
in  the  cases  against  Mr.  Lawless  and  Mr.  Charless?  .^ 

[By  Mr,  Buchanan.     Were  these  all  cases  of  attachment  for  oontempts? 

Mr,  Meredith.  Tes.  There  were  three  cases,  two  in  the  Circuit  Coiirt,  and 
one  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri.] 

•^.  1  do  not  recollect  whether  I  was  present,  or  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  general  excitement  on  those  occasions? 

•A.  There  was  some  talk  about  them,  I  think  ; — ^but  I  do  not  recoQect ;— - 
it  is  probable  I  may  have  been  in  court,  but  I  do  not  now  remember. 

[Mr.  Buchanan.  We  thought  the  examination  on  the  part  of  the  defence  had 
been  closed,  and  that  nothing  further  was  to  be  produoed  by  the  xespiMident,  hut 
merely  rebutting  testimony.] 
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Q.  You  said,  when  last  examined,  that  yoii  were  one  of  the  members  of  the 
bar  who  requested  the  publication  of  Judge  Peck's  Opinion  in  Soulard's  case? 

A.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me.  I  was  not  one  of  them.  But  I  will 
go  this  far,  and  state,  that  if  I  had  been  consulted  I  should  have  joined  in  the 
request. 

Henbit  S.  GfiTER  called  again. 

"  Q'  -By  Mf'  Buchanan,  Will  you  state  to  the  court  what  is  the  general  de- 
portment of  Mr.  Lawless  towards  courts,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  gentle- 
men of  the  bar,  or  as  it  is  in  itself? 

•A.  I  have  been  long  acquainted  with  Mr.  Lawless,  and  have  practised  with 
him  in  all  the  courts.  His  manner  is  sometimes  unfortunate,  and  would  per*- 
haps  appear,  to  persons  not  well  acquainted  with  him,  to  be  rude.  He  is  impa- 
tient of  interruption.  When  he  commences  his  argument  he  is  self-possessed, 
and  usuallv  very  clear;  and  is  respectful  in  manner,  as  much  so  as  any 
gentleman  I  ever  heard  j  but  when  he  is  interrupted,  or  anything  unexpected 
occurs,  his  manner  becomes  hurried  and  abrupt:  he  seems  to  concentrate  his 
whole  attention  upon  his  object,  and  does  not  hear  what  is  said.  I  have  drawn 
this  conclusion  from  exhibitions  of  his  manner,  at  different  times.  As  I  said,  I 
consider  his  manner  on  such  occasions  as  unfortunate.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
his  purpose  to  insult  the  court,  but  such  would  1  think  be  the  impression  on  one 
not  previously  acquainted  with  his  manner.  I  was  present  at  the  argument  of 
one  case  in  the  Circuit  Court  mentioned  by  Judge  Carr,  when  Mr.  Lawless 
was  addressing  the  Judge  after  the  decision  of  the  court  had  been  given.  The 
Judge  spoke  to  him  two  or  three  times  to  stop;  but  he  seemed  not  to  hear  what 
was  said  to  him.  The  Judge  said  that  if  he  did  not  desist,  the  court  must  punish 
him.  He  then  for  the  first  time  appeared  to  me  to  hear  what  was  said  to  him, 
and  immediately  answered  that  he  did  no^  wish  to  be  punished.  He  stood  still, 
but  did  not  say  anything  more.  I  here  wish  to  add  an  explanation  of  pcurt  of  my 
testimony.  I  was  asked  whether  the  misrepresentation  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the 
case  of  Bellisime  vs,  McCoy  was  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  or  of  the  Opinion  of  the 
Court  ? — and  I  then  answered  in  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  now  wish  to  add,  that 
if  it  was  a  misrepresentation  of  the  facts,  on  which  the  Opinion  was  founded,  it 
must,  of  course,  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Opinion. 

I  was  also  asked  whether  there  was  any  previous  understanding  between  Mr. 
Lawless  and  his  counsel  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  their  defence  of  him 
when  the  rule  had  been  discharged  as  on  Mr.  Foreman,  and  made  upon  Mr. 
Lawless  ;  and  I  said  that  I  did  not  distinctly  remember  any  specific  declaration 
of  Mr.  Lawless  on  that  subject,  but  stated  my  general  impressions.  Since  then, 
I  have  taxed  my  memory,  and  I  do  now  distinctly  remember  that  Mr.  Lawless 
said  he  would  in  no  event  make  any  acknowledgement  nor  purge  himself  of  any 
contempt,  none  having  been  committed. 

Q.  iy  Mr.  fencer.  At  the  time  of  your  first  argument  in  the  case  against 
Foreman,  you  say,  that  you  had  not  then  compared  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless 
with  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge? 

w9.  No  :  I  had  not  then  compared  them. 

Q.  Had  any  other  person  been  heard  besides  Mr.  Lawless  when  you  ad- 
dressed the  court? 

A.  None  other  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  prepared  to  make  that  comparison  when  you  spoke  on  the 
second  dccasion? 

A  No. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Magenis  argue  that? 

Ji^  I  think  he  did.  He  and  I  had  difiered  in  opinion.  Mr.  Magenis  spoke 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction.  I  difiered  from  him  on  that  point.  I  thought 
that  when  the  court  was  satisfied  that  a  contempt  had  been  committed,  there  was 

36 
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no  question  as  to  its  jurisdiction.  In  the  conclusion  of  my  see^md  argament  I 
did  appeal  to  the  court  to  stay  proceedings,  as  being  at  least  of  doubtful  autkor- 
ity,  and  referred  to  different  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan.   Did  you  ever  argue  this  question  in  the  baptist  church? 

Ji.  !Never.  I  did  not  know  that  the  court  had  been  sitting  there,  except  for 
information. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Can  you  say  what  is  the  general  reputation  of  Mr. 
Lawless,  as  to  his  deportment  before  courts^ 

Ji.  I  have  had  conversations  on  that  subject  with  members  of  the  bar, — perhaps 
seven  or  eight  of  them,  and  also  with  judges  and  officers  of  court.  My  con- 
clusions would  be  drawn /rom  what  I  heard  from  them.  Is  that  wl^at  you  wish 
me  to  state  ?  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  heard  what  is  the  opinion  of  others  oa 
the  subject. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  cases  of  Ford,  and  Charless^  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  ? 

Jl,  Yes.  V 

Q.  Did  they  produce  any  excitement  at  the  time? 

A.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Charless  imprisoned  on  an  attachment  for  contempt? 

[The  question  was  objected  to  by  the  managers,  and  was  not  insisted  upon.] 

Maria  Phillippi  Le  Due  called  and  sworn, 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  you  make  the  translation,  which  has  been  pro- 
duced here,  of  the  objections  of  Lieutenant  Governor  Delassus  to  the  regula- 
tions of  Morales? 

A  I  did. 

Q.  Is  it  a  correct  translation  ? 

Ji.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  capacity,  it  is. 

Q.  By  whom  were  you  subpcenaed  here  ? 

A.  By  Judge  Peck. 

Q.  From  your  official  situation,  I  ask  you  to  state  what  you  know  as  to  the 
number  of  Spanish  grants  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and  the  quantity  of  land  com- 
prised in  them? 

A.  I  do  not  know  either  the  number  of  grants  or  the  cfuantity  of  land.  I  caa 
guess  at  |t,  but  cannot  be  certain.  I  should  say  there  are  five  or  six  hundred 
concessions  unconfirmed,  and  the  amount  of  land  (exclusive  of  the  two  grants 
to  Glamorgan)  must  be  about  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  arpents.  I  think 
it  cannot  exceed  that.     This  however  is  a  rough  guess. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  usual  deportment  of  Mr.  Lawless  before  the 
courts  in  Missouri? 

A.  He  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  his  client,  and  ia^  very  warm,  whether  ht 
plaintiff  or  defendant.     He  is  vety  warm. 

Q.  How  is  his  deportment  towards  the  court?    Respectful  or  otherwise? 

JSL  I  never  saw  him  disrespectful ;  but  he  is  very  warm — very  warm.  He 
speaks  in  a  very  hiffh  tone  :  he  speaks  very  loud. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Jfickliffe.  Tou  are  acquainted  with  the  facts  stated  in  your  de- 
position in  the  case  of  Mackay  Wherry  ;  are  those  facts  correct? 

A,  Yes.     They  were  stated  from  a  certified  copy  in  the  court. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  What  quantity  of  land  is  comprised  in  the  confirmed 
grants,  recorded  in  the  lAvre  Terrien? 

A.  When  I  was  called  as  a  witness  in  Wherry's  case,  I  had  with  me  doea- 
ments,  to  which  I  then  referred.  My  deposition  itself  will  state  the  quantity. 
It  is  on  file. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  quantity  of  land? 

A.  I  do  not.  I  had  it  there,  in  a  transcript  taken  from  the  Livre  Terriai. 

Q.  Can  you  come  anywhere  near  the  quantity? 
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dff.  I  do  not  recoUect. 
'    Q.  Cannot  you  make  a  conjecture,  as  you  did  just  noWj  when  a  similar  ques- 
tion was  put  to  you  on  the  other  side  ? 

A.  If  I  had  my  deposition  with  me,  it  would  assist  my  memory.  The  ffranta 
are  for  various  quantities  of  land  ;  some  for  six  hundred,  for  four  hundred,  two 
hundred,  down  to  forty  arpents. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Missouri  ? 

•A.  Since  February,  1793  ;  and  in  St.  Louis  from  1799. 

Q.  Your  last  answer  suggests  to  me  another  question.  When  you  came  to 
St.  Louis,  in  1799,  who  was  the  Lieutenant  Governor? 

A,  Col.  Delassus. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  in  his  family? — A:  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  your  appointment  in  his  house  ? 

•^.  I  was  his  private  secretary. 
•  Q.  Are  you  not  yourself  a  claimant? — A,  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  amount? — A.  Fifteen  thousand  arpents. 

Q.  Was  the  grant  made  to  you  by  Delassus  ? 

j9.  Tes  ;  ana  a  league  square  of  it  has  been  confirmed. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  claim  ? 

A,  I  had  another  concession  for  eight  hundred  arpents,  which  was  liever 
before  the  board  for  confirmation. 

5|.  Has  it  not  been  sued  upon  in  your  name  ? 
.  Yes  ;  but  I  had  transferred  it. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Wickliffe.  What  was  the  consideration  in  your  concession  for 
fifteen  thousand  arpents  ? 

J9i,  It  was  for  public  services,  well  known  to  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.     Are  these  the  only  claims  in  which  you  are  interested? 

A.  !No.  There  are  others  in  which  I  have  an  interest,  as  they  are  my  se- 
curity for  advances  of  money  which  I  made.  I  gave  testimony  in  relation  to 
this  concession  on  a  suit  in  the  District  Court.  After  I  had  proved  the  signature 
to  the  concession,  I  was  discharged  ;  but  returned  again  to  court  and  volunta- 
rily stated  t^at  I  was  myself  interested  in  the  concession. 

Hon.  Spkncer  Pettis  appeared  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  explanation  of 
his  testimony. 

When  I  was  on  my  cross-examination,  one  of  the  managers  asked  me  if  I 
was  not  influenced  by  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  the  acquittal  of  the  respondent  ? 
I  commenced  my  reply,  and  had  expressed  my  opinion,  as  preparatory  to  the 
explanation  I  was  about  to  give,  when  I  was  interrupted,  ana  the  question  was 
subsequently  withdrawn ;  in  consequence  of  which,  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
making  the  explanation.  Under  these  circumstances,  lest  what  1  said  might 
be  misinterpreted,  I  wish  to  give  mj  answer  to  the  general  question  which  had 
been  proposed  to  me. 

[Some  conversation  and  discussion  took  place  among  the  managers.] 

ISy  the  President  cfihe  Court.  The  witness  will  proceed,  unless  his  testimony 
is  objected  to. 

Mr.  Buchanan.  There  is  no  such  question,  I  believe,  as  that  which  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  witness. 

A.  No.  It  was  withdrawn,  after  I  had  beeun  my  reply.  I  had  been  asked, 
whether  I  was  not  influenced  by  a  strong  wisn  that  the  Judge  should  be  acquit- 
ted ?  I  now  say,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  this  court,  that  I  have  no  wish 
that  the  respondent  should  be  acquitted  against  the  constitution,  the  law,  and 
the  facts  of  the  case.  I  have  eveiy  wish  that  all  the  facts  should  come  out.  It 
is  very  true  that,  entertaining  the  feeling  which  I  do,  I  should  be  gratified  if  the 
respondent  can  be  acquittea  ;  but  not,  if  his  acquittal  shall  be  against  the  con- 
stitution and  law,  and  the  justice  of  the  case. 
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Mr,  Buchanan.  We  have  now  concluded  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  save  that  we  wish  to  ask  one  question  of  Col.  Benton,  who  is  not 
now  present,  and  who,  I  presume,  from  a  feeling  of  delicacy,  will  not  appear 
unless  he  is  subpoenaed.     His  testimony  will  occupy  but  a  few  minutes. 

By  th^  PreMerU  of  the  Court.     Call  Luke  Edward  Lawless. 

Mr.  Lawless  having  appeared, — 

Q.  By  the  Court.  Could  the  witness,  if  he  had  consented  to  answer  interro- 
gatories, have  said,  with  truth,  that  by  making  the  publication  signed  '^  A  Citi- 
zen,'' he  did  not  intend  any  disrespect  to  the  court  ?  and  did  not,  in  that  pub- 
lication, intentionally  misrepresent  the  Judge's  Opinion  ? 

A.  Certainly  I  could. 

Q.  By  the  Court.     Why,  then,  did  you  refuse  to  answer  interrogatories  ? 

A.  I  have  already  answered  that  question.  I  considered  the  whole  proceed- 
ing an  usurpation,  and  I  thought  it  a  duty  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  my  adopted 
country,  not  to  submit  to  such  usurpation.  I  considered  the  interrogatories  as 
being  offered  to  me,  not  in  order  to  fix  the  contempt,  but  to  enable  me  to  purge 
myself  from  it.  The  question  of  contempt  had  been  prejudged.  The  Judge 
pronounced  my  article  to  be  a  contempt. .  What  then  was  I  to  answer  ?  Tint 
J  was  not  its  author  ?  that  would  have  been  false.  That  it  was  a  malicious 
perversion  of  the  facts  ?  that  would  have  been  false.  That  I  had  not  unde^ 
stood  the  Judge  ?  that  would  have  been  equally  false.  I  therefore  concluded  that 
no  good  purpose  could  be  attained  by  answering  ;  because  the  Judge,  as  I  have 
stated,  had  prejudged  the  case,  and  pronounced  the  article  a  contempt ;  and 
in  doing  so  had  made  use  of  language,  which  I  considered  as  grossly -insulting; 
the  sense  of  which  insult  actuated  me  fully  as  much  as  my  unprisonment  and 
suspension. 

Q.  Bi/  Mr.  Meredith.  If  you  had  said  that  you  meant  no  intentional  disrespect, 
what  do  you  suppose  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  reply? 

•4.  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  it, 

Q.  By  Mr.  Buchanan.  Did  you  not  disavow  all  intentional  disrespect  in  the 
argument  of  the  rule  against  Foreman  ? 

A.  I  did. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Did  you  make  that  disavowal  for  yourself,  or  for  Mr. 
Foreman  ? 

t^.  For  myself,  when  I  unwittmgly  betrayed  that  I  was  the  author  of  the 
piece.  I  made  the  disavowal  on  behalf  of  the  author  ;  but  I  believe  I  was  per- 
fectly understood  by  the  Judge  to  be  myself  the  author.  He  appeared  to  treat 
me  as  such,  and  the  witnesses  have  testified  that  they  had  the  same  under- 
standing. 

Q,  By  Mr.  Meredith.  Was  not  the  question  in  Foreman's  casethis^  wheth- 
er the  publication  of  the  article  was  a  contempt  in  Mr.  Foreman  ? 

jat.  Yes. 

Q.  And  was  not  your  answer  the  answer  of  your  client  ? 

•A.  Certainly  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  while  making  the  answer  in  his 
name,  I  unwittingly  gave  it  as  my  own. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Starrs,  Did  you  know  what  the  questions  in  the  interrogatories 
would  be  ? 

Ji.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  the  Judge  tell  you  what  the  queries  would  be  ? 

t^.  He  did  not. 

Q.  The  Judge  told  you  that  it  was  your  right;  but  he  did  not  tell  you  that 
there  was  any  order  of  court,  compelling  you  to  answer  ? 

tS.  Certainly  not.  The  nature  of  the  interrogatories  was  not  stated  to  me, 
and  I  answered  that  I  did  not  want  any  interrogatories  filed,  and  should  not  have 
answered  if  they  had  been  propounded. 
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Hon.  Thomas  H.  Benton  called  and  sworn. 

[A  manuscript  being  shown  to  the  witness,] 

Q.  By  Mr.  nkklifi.  This  manuscript  purports  to  be  an  extract  from  the 
ordinance  of  1754.  It  has  been  said  that  a  part  of  the  ordinance  has  been  left 
out.  Please  to  state  whether  the  translation  was  correctly  made  ;  and  why 
the  residue  was  not  translated  ? 

A,  This  is  my  hand-writing.  It  is  entitled  *^  Extract  from"  a  Book  entitled 
^I(oyal  Ordinances  for  the  Establishment  of  the  Military  and  Provincial  Inten- 
dantsof  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain/  published  by  Order  of  his  Catholic  Majes- 
ty at  Madrid,  in  the  year  1786." 

I  made  this  translation  for  my  own  use.  I  took  it  from  a  book  of  four  or  five 
hundred  pages,  which  is  now  in  the  Department  of  State. 

Q.  Some  part  of  the  ordinance  is  not  here? 

A.  I  dare  say.     The  manuscript  consists  only  of  extracts. 

Q.  Was  any  part  of  the  ordinance  relating  to  the  land  claims  in  Missoari 
omitted  by  you,  so  far  as  you  thought  it  had  any  bearing  ? 

A.  I  made  the  translation  for  my  own  use,  six  or  seven  years  ago.  I  took 
out  from  the  book  what  I  thought  pertinent  to  those  claims. 

Q.  The  paper  does  not  purport  to  be  a  translation  of  the  whole  ordinance  ? 

A.  It  is  headed  ''  Extracts." 

Q.  What  is  the  manner  and  deportment  of  Mr.  Lawless  towards  courts?  Is 
it  respectful,  or  otherwise  ? 

il.  It  is  this  ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  ardent  feelings,  and  strongly  identifies  him- 
self with  his  client.  His  manner  is  often  warm,  and  impassioned,  before  the 
court. 

Q.  By  Mr:  Buchanan,     Is  his  manner  respectful,  or  othfsrwise  ? 

A,  It  always  appeared  to  me  respectful;  but  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  impassioned 
and  warm. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Starrs.  Do  you  know  how  his  manner  will  compare  with  bis  friend 
Mr.  Emmett's? 

A.  No.  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Emmett  under  the  same  trials.  I  have  only 
heard  him  plead  before  the  Supreme  Court. 

[The  managers  here  stated  that  they  hkd  no  farther  evidence  to  produce,  and 
rested  the  cause  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  Court  then  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow.] 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Th£  United  States  va,  Jameb  H.  Peck. 

Wednesday  y  January  12. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended . 
The  state  of  Mr.  Wirt's  health  was  represented  to  be  such,  that  on  motion  of 
Mr.  Tazewell, 

The  Court  adjourned  to  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  United  States  v9.  Jambs  H.  Peck. 

Thursday y  January  13. 

The  managers  attended. 

James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel,  Mr.  Meredith,  also  attended. 

The  Vice  President  communicated  a  letter  from  the  attending  physician, 
stating  the  condition  of  the  health  of  William  Wirt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  of 
the  respondent,  to  be  such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  on  the  court  before 
Monday  next.     Whereupon 

The  Court  adjourned  to  meet  on  Monday  next. 
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HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Tbx  United  States  «•.  Jakes  H.  Peck. 

Monday  f  January  17. 

The  manaeers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  RepresentativeB,  attended. 
James  H.  JPeck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

William  C.  Carr  presented  himself  before  the  coort,  and  stated,  that  since 
the  evidence  had  been  closed,  a  written  statement  of  the  testimonj  had  been 
shown  to  him,  from  which,  if  correctly  taken,  he  perceived  that  the  eyidence 
which  he  had  given  in  regard  to  one  point  of  the  inquiry  was  defective,  from  the 
want  of  a  remembrance,  at  the  time  he  was  examined,  of  circnmstances  which 
had  taken  place  before  him,  when  sitting  as  a  judge  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Missouri.  He  now,  therefore,  prayed  leave  of  the  court  to  present  a  con- 
densed statement  of  the  facts  which  had  been  omitted.  He  had  reduced  them 
to  writing,  under  the  solemnity  of  the  oath  which  had  been  administered  to  him; 
in  doing  so,  he  had  not  chosen  to  rely,  altogether,  upon  his  own  recollection ; 
but  had  referred  to  that  of  Mr.  Creyer,  and  Mr.  Spalding,  witnesses  in  this  cause, 
and  also  counsel  present  in  the  Uircuit  Court  at  the  time;  and  also  of  Judge 
Wash;  each  of  which  gentlemen  had  added  a  written  certificate  of  the  correct- 
ness of  his  statement.  He  hoped  that  the  court  would  deem  this  paper  admis- 
sible; but,  if  not,  then  it  was  his  desire  to  be  subjected  to  an  oral  ezaminatioB 
touching  the  facts  alluded  to. 

The  managers,  being  asked  by  the  court  whether  they  consented  to  the  ad- 
mission of  this  paper  in  evidence,  desired  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  The  wit- 
ness  thereupon  handed  it  to  the  managers. 

Mr.  Buchanan  then  stated  to  the  court  that,  from  the  character  of  the  paper, 
which  appeared  to  contain  a  minute  history  of  the  case  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
«•.  Hector,  a  negro  slave,  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  admitting  it  in  evi- 
dence. If  the  court  should  conclude  to  open  the  case  again,  the  managers 
would  prefer  going  into  the  examination,  oredly. 

Mr.  Meredith  stated  to  the  court  that  he  understood  the  paper  now  offered 
contained  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  Missouri  against 
a  negro,  convicted  of  larceny,  and  sentenced  to  be  whipped;  which  had  been 
carried  up,  by  appeal,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  where  the  judgment 
had  been  reversed.  The  court  would  recollect  that  this  whole  case  had  come 
out  on  cross-examination;  that  it  was  purely  of  a  collateral  kind,  halriuff  no  di- 
rect ccmnexion  whatever  with  the  present  trial.  The  facts  had  occurred  a  long 
time  ago,  probably  five  or  six  years  since;  but  as  to  the  exact  time  he  was  not 
certain.  The  mind  of  the  witness  had  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  called 
to  the  case,  on  a  cross-examination,  and  it  certainly  could  not  be  considered 
extraordinary  (hat  in  the  multitude  of  cases  continually  occurring  in  his  court, 
the  witness  should  have  forgotten,  at  the  moment,  the  particular  circumstances 
of  this  case.  The  paper  now  offered  was  tendered,  simply  as  an  explanation. 
It  contained  his  own  statement  of  facts,  revived  in  his  mind,  partly  by  the  recol- 
lection of  others,  and  partly  by  his  own.  It  was  drawn  up  under  oiUh,  and  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  it  contained  was  confirmea  by  three  respectable 
witnesses,  Mr.  Geyer,  Mr.  Spalding,  and  Judge  Wash,  Juage  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  which  the  case  went  by  appeal.  The  witness  was  induced  to  present 
it,  nowj  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  the  argument  of  the  mana- 
gers; but  Mr.  M.  was  instructed  to  say  that  the  witness  had  no  objection  what- 
ever to  a  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  said  that,  as  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment,  be  most 
protest  against  the  practice. 

The  paper  was  thereupon  withdrawn. 
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Mr.  Meredith  now  expressed  the  desire  of  the  witness  to  undergo  an  oral  ex- 
amination,  which  he  considered  due  to  his  character,  and  io  truth. 

WILLIAM  C.  CARR. 

The  court  will  recollect  that  on  "^  y  cross-examination  by  the  managers  of  this 
impeachment,  I  was  suddenly  interrogated  about  the  trial  of  a  negro  slave, 
whose  name  I  now  remember  was  Hector.  It  was  a  case  of  the  State,  against 
him,  on  an  indictment  for  burglary,  and  for  stealing  in  the  houae  entered.  It 
was  proved  that  the  negro  man  Hector  had,  on  or  about 

[^Mr.  Buchcman,  If  the  witness  wishes  to  explain  his  former  testimony, 
agreed.  But  if  his  intention  is,  to  go  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  circumstances 
of  this  case,  we  object  to  it. 

By  the  Court.  The  witness  will  confine  Jiimself,  as  much  as  possible,  to  ex- 
planation.] 

That  is  what  I  was  endeavoring  to  do  ;  and  I  was  stating  the  circumstances, 
as  introductory  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  principal  point  in  the  view  of  the  man- 
agers, when  examining  me  on  this  subject  before,  viz.  the  time  of  executing  the  ' 
sentence.  It  was  shortly  proved  that  the  accused  had  brought  a  box,  broken 
open,  to  another  negro  man,  and  had  given  him  five  dollars  to  conceal  it.  The 
accused  was  a  waiter,  in  the  house  from  which  the  box  was  taken,  and  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  apartments  of  the  house.  Mr.  McKinney,  a  witness,  stated 
that  he  had  heard  a  noise  as  of  a  person  being  flogged.  That  ailer  a  little  while 
the  noise  ceased,  soon  afler  which  the  witness  rose,  and  opened  his  windows,  in 
order  to  pursue  his  usual  avocation.  He  was  then  seen  by  the  negro.  Hector, 
who  appealed  to  him,  and  asked  him  to  step  forward  and  be  his  friend.  Mr. 
McKinney  accordingly  went  to  the  spot  where  the  apprehenders  of  the  negro 
had  been  flogging  him.  They  had  ceased  to  flog  him,  and  were  then  debating, 
among  themselves,  whether  it  would  be  best  to  take  the  negro  before  a  magis- 
trate, or  carry  him  to  his  master.  Hector  now  asked  McKinney  to  step  aside, 
promising  that  he  would  tell  him  all  about  the  matter,  saying  that  he  did  not 
wish  them  to  hear  ;  but,  if  Mr.  McKinney  would  go  with  him  alone,  he  would 
show  him  where  the  money  was.  To  this  the  apprehenders  objected,  fearing  that 
he  would  escape.  They  all  or  some  of  them  therefore  went  with  him  to  the  place 
where  he  conducted  them  to  get  the  money,  but  no  money  was  there.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinney then  said  to  Hector,  ^'  I  have  now  come  with  you  according  to  your  de- 
isire  as  you  friend,  and  you  do  not  show  the  money,  as  you  promised."  Then, 
calling  him  "  a  lying  dog/'  he  gave  him  some  blows  with  a  switch,  or  cow-hide,  ^ 
and  lefl  him.  This  concession  of  the  negro  to  Mr.  McKinney  was  objected  to 
by  his  counsel,  Mr.  Lawless,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  extorted  under  the 
lash.  I  considered  the  testimony  to  be  such  as  induced  me  to  overrule  the  ob- 
jection, because  the  confession  was  made  privately  to  a  friend,  and  had  not  been 
made,  as  I  understood  it,  under  the  lash  ;  but,  although  I  consider  it  as  not  be- 
ing incompetent  evidence,  I  told  Mr.  Lawless  that  I  would  put  the  case  before 
the  jury,  in  such  a  light  that  his  client  should  receive  no  injury  from  its  admis- 
sion ;  that  I  would  instruct  the  jury  that  if  they  believe  the  confession  to  have 
been  extorted  under  the  lash,  the  law  declared  it  to  be  incompetent  evidence, 
and  they  must  entirely  disregard  it.  The  jury  then  retired,  and  in  a  jirery  short 
time  brought  in  a  verdict  of  ^^  guilty."  I  am  not  positive  whether  Mr.  Lawless 
moved  at  all  for  a  new  trial.  If  he  did,  the  motion  was  not  pressed  or  argued, 
as  I  think.  By  the  law  of  Missouri,  if  the  sentence  upon  a  criminal  consists,  in 
part,  of  corporal  punishment,  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  fix  the  day  for  punish- 
ment, and  the  hours  between  which  it  shall  be  inflicted  :  and  I  now  firmly  be- 
lieve, from  my  own  recollection,  as  well  as  the  recollection  of  others,  that  cor- 
poral punishment  in  this  case,  was  not  inflicted,  till  near  the  end  of  the  term  ; 
and  the  terms  of  our  court  usually  last  six  or  eight  weeks,  during  which  perhaps 
several  hundreds  of  such  cases  are  tried.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  court  will 
see  that  it  is  not  posaible  for  a  witness,  when  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  ques- 
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tioned,  to  bring  all  the  circumstances  of  each  case  to  mind.  I  recollect  that  a 
question  was  put  to  me  suddenly ^  my  answer  to  whi^h,  as  it  wa^  taken  down, 
and  as  I  presume  it  was  given,  might  convey  the  idea  that  the  testimony  of  the 
negro  was  extprted  under  the  lash  ;  I  therefore  felt  desirous  of  making"^  this  ez« 
planation.'  Appeals,  in  Missouri,  do  not  apprly  to  criminal,  but  only  to  civil  ca« 
ses  ;  but  writs  of  error  include  both.  I  have  understood,  though  I  do  not  per* 
sonally  know,  that  a  writ  of  error  was  in  this  case  obtained  ;  but  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  no  supersedeaa  was  served  upon  the  Circuit  Court,  and  the  seotenee 
was  executed  at  the  end  of  the  term,  after  a  $upisr$ede<i9  had  been  applied  Ibr 
and  refused,  as  I  understood. 

[Some  explanations  were  now  had  as  to  extending  the  examination  of  this 
witness  ;  the  result  of  which  was  that  any  further  questions  put  to  him  must  be 
confined  to  the  present  explanation,  and  not  open  new  ground.] 

Q.  By  Mr,  Buchanan,  The  writ  of  error  was  not  presented  to  jou  before 
this  neero  had  been  flogged? 

A.  That  IS  my  recollection.  A  writ  of  error  would  not  have  been  presented 
to  the  Circuit  Court  unless  it  had  been  made  tL8U]^$edea$  by  the  court  above,  and 
this  I  am  confident  was  not  done. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  not  tho  power  of  suspending  the 
execution  of  the  sentence  on  the  negro,  if  you  had  wished  to  do  so? 

A,  No  :  I  do  not  say  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say,  on  your  former  examination,  that  the  objection  urged 
by  Mr.  Lawless  was  this,  that  they  had  flogged  the  negro  once,  and  were  going 
to  flog  him  again,  when  his  confession  was  made  ? 

A,  I  do  not  recollect.  I  cannot  remember  all  that  I  stated  before.  It  is  pos- 
sible I  may  have  said  so.  ~~ 

Q.  Did  you  not  state,  before,  that  the  confession  of  the  negro^  was  made  un- 
der ths  lash? 

A,  I  think,  from  the  report  of  my  testimony  which  was  taken  down,  and  has 
since  been  shown  to  me,  that,  through  want  of  reflection,  I  did  state  that ,-  but, 
from  my  testimony,  as  taken  down,  it  will  also  appear  that,  in  answer  to  another 
question,  I  said  that  I  did  not  consider  that  the  confession  had  been  extorted  by 
the  lash,  but  was  made  voluntarily,  and  that  I  overruled  the  objection  on  thai 
ground. 

Q.  What  do  you  now  recollect  as  to  your  having  said  that  if  the  sentence  was 
reversed  they  could  not  take  off  the  lashes? 

A,  I  firmly  believe  that  that  expression  was  not  used  by  the  court,  but  by  the 
Circuit  Attorney.  I  most  firmly  believe  I  never  said  so  ;  or,  if  I  did,  it  was 
only  in  relating  what  had  been  remarked  by  the  Circuit  Attorney,  or  some 
member  of  the  bar. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Starrs.  You  say,  now,  that  after  Mr.  McEanney  had  found  there 
was  no  money  forthcoming,  and  had  said  to  Hector,  ^^  you  are  a  lying  dog," 
that  they  whipped  him  again?  * 

A.  'When  the  negro  got  to  his  house,  he  could  not  produce  the  money,  on 
which,  Mr.  McKinney  said  to  him,  '^  I  find  you  are  a  lying  dog,"  and  gave  him 
some  strokes  with  a  switch,  or  a  cow-hide,  I  do  not  remember  which. 

Q.  By  Mr,  Starrs.   It  was  this  confession,  then,  made  between  two  whippings, 
which  you  admitted  as  testimony? 
A.  Yes. 

The  Hon.  Ambrose  Spencer,  one  of  the  managers,  then  addressed  the  court, 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President : 
I  trust,  sir,  that  ray  past  life  will  protect  me  from  the  imputation  or  even  sus- 
picion of  doing  or  saying  aught  from  hostility  to  the  judicial  institutions  of  this 
nation.  If  there  be  one  department  of  this  government,  that  has  commanded 
my  reverence  and  affections  more  than  any  other,  it  is  the  judiciary.  My  profes* 
sion,  the  habits  of  my  life,  and  my  best  reflections,  aU  combine  to  convince  me 
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that  the  permanenoy  of  this  government,  the  happiness,  union  and  security  of 
this  people  depend  on  a  learned,  upright  and  independent  judiciary.  But  I  also 
think,  that  its  excellence  and  value  consists  in  (he  judges  restraining  themselves 
within  their  legal  and  constitutional  spheres  of  action  ;  and  that  when  they  tran- 
scend their  powers  and  prostitute  their  offices  to  the  oppression  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  unless  they  are  rebuked  and  punished;  instead  of  being"  blessings  to 
the  community,  they  become  scourges. 

It  is  well  known  that  an  opinion  is  prevalent  among  us,  and  it  has  had,  and 
yet  has,  eminent  advocates,  that  the  judges  should  hold  their  offices  for  short 
and  limited  periods,  that  they  may  periodically  be  brought  in  review  before  the 
appointing  power.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  a  supposed  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  judiciary  to  encroach  on  the  other  departments  of  the  government ;  and 
also  on  the  natural  propensity  of  the  human  mind  to  usurp  more  power  than  has 
been  granted.  If  the  constitutional  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
impeach  officers  of  this  government,  and  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  try  them, 
should  become  inefficient,  and  a  solemn  mockeryy  as  it  has  been  represented  it 
would  be  ;  and  if  the  people  come  to  believe,  that  guilty  men  can  pass  this  or- 
deal unhurt  and  untouched  ;  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be,  that  the  tenure 
of  judicial  offices  will  be  changed,  and  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  will 
be  destroyed.  From  such  a  calamity,  may  we  be  preserved.  The  duty  assignr 
ed  me  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  painful  one.  I  am  about  to  urge 
the  conviction  of  the  respondent,  for  a  high  judicial  misdemeanor  ;  and  he  has 
much  at  stake.  The  consequences  of  his  conviction  have  been  eloquently  and 
even  pathetically  described,  by  his  learned  advocate  ;  and  I  felt  the  full  force 
of  the  appeal  he  made  to  the  sensibilities  of  his  auditors.  My  duty  is  stem 
and  inflexible,  which  no  considerations  or  feelings  of  sympathy  can  influence. 
There  is,  however,  one  cheering  and  consolatory  reflection  ; — the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, after  a  patient  and  full  examination,  came  to  the  resolution  to  im- 
peach Judge  Peck,  by  a  very  large  majority ;  and  the  record  will  show  an  ab- 
sence of  all  party  feeling.  Could  I  believe,  that  that  baleful  spirit  had  mingled 
itself  with  and  predominated  in  that  vote,  no  earthly  consideration  could  have 

f  re  vailed  on  me  to  appear  here  as  one  of  the  prosecutors  of  this  impeachment, 
have  not  language  to  express  the  abhorrence  of  my  soul,  at  the  indulgence 
of  such  unhallowed  feelings,  on  such  a  solemn  procedure.  The  respondent's 
counsel  have  exerted,  and  doubtless  will  exert,  their  utmost  skill  and  powers  of 
persuasion,  in  drawing  the  attention  of  the  court  from  the  real  character  and 
heinousness  of  his  judicial  conduct,  by  going  into  a  great  variety  of  extraneous, 
and,  as  I  apprehend,  irrelevant  inquiries.  I  cannot  believe  they  will  succeed 
-  in  seducing  the  attention  o(  the  court  firom  the  real  points  in  issue.  Much  less 
will  I  believe,  that  the  court  will  allow  any  supposed  and  boasted  services  of 
the  respondent,  in  savins  a  part  of  the  national  domain,  to  be  ofiset  against  his 
official  delinquencies.  If  I  understand  the  duties  of  a  manager  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  those  of  an  advocate,  I  shall  keep  myself  within  my  proper 
sphere,  and  urge  nothing  which  I  do  not  conscientiously  believe  pertinent  and 
well  founded.  Believing  Judge  Peck's  judicial  proceedings  against  Mr.  Law- 
less to  have  been  tyrannical,  illeeal,  and  unmerciful,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  say 
BO.  My  unfeigned  respect  for  this  high  tribunal,  and  for  myself,  shall  restrain 
me  from  all  unnecessary  harshness  of  epithet  and  language. 

At  this  stage  of  the  trial,  I  shall  not  go  into  an  examination  or  comparison  of 
the  article  written  by  Mr.  Lawless  with  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck  ;  I  leave 
this  in  abler  hands.  The  substantial  truth  and  innocency  of  Mr.  Lawless'  an* 
alysis  of  the  Opinion  will  be  made  manifest.  This  trial,  it  must  be  evident,  in- 
volves questions  of  the  highest  magnitude  ; — the  powers  of  an  inferior  court  of 
the  United  States  to  punidi  a  citizen  summarily;  depriving  the  partv  accused  of 
a  trial  by  his  peers  ;  subjecting  him  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an  irritated  Judge,  who 
supposes  himself  aggrieved,  without  appeal  afid  without  review.  It  involves 
an  mquiry  into  the  uberty  of  speech  and  the  presS;  those  great  bulwarks  of  firce- 
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dom  ;  and  as  I  tkink  into  the  well  being  and  stability  of  the  judiciaiy  itself:  b«t 
above  all  into  the  sacred  immunity  of  personal  liberty. 

I  have  thought  it  but  fair  to  the  respondent-  and  his  counsel  to  give  a  more 
expanded  view,  at  thb  period  of  the  trial,  of  the  principles  on  which  I  think  this 
impeachment  depends,  and  by  which  it  must  be  governed.  In  the  views  I  wm 
about  .to  submit  to  the  court,  propositions  may  be  advanced  which  will  not  be 
controverted  ;  but  not  knowing  the  line  of  argument  intended  to  be  pursaed  by 
the  respondent's  counsel,  I  shall  endeavor  to  anticipate  such  as  I  presume  will 
be  insisted  on. 

It  is  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  impeachment,  to  ascertain  and 
define,  what  offences  constitute  judicial  misdemeanors.  A  judicial  misdemeanor 
consists,  in  mjf  opinion,  in  doing  an  illegal  act  colore  officii  with  bad  motives,  or 
in  doing  an  act  within  the  competency  of  the  court  or  judge  in  some  cases,  bul 
unwarranted  in  a  particular  case  from  the  facts  existing  in  that  case,  with  bad 
motives.  To  illustrate  the  last  proposition  ;  the  8th  article  of  the  amendments 
of  the  constitution  forbids  the  requirement  of  excessive  bail,  the  impositioD  of 
excessive  fines,  or  the  infliction  of  cruel  or  unusual  punishments.  If  a  judge 
should  disregard  these  provisions,  and  firora  bad  motives  violate  them,  his  offence 
would  consist,  not  in  the  want  of  power,  but  in  the  manner  of  hb  executing  as 
authority  intrusted  to  him,  and  for  exceeding  a  just  and  lawful  discretion. 

I  shall  insist,  1st.  That  Judge  Peck,  under  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  case,  had  no  jurisdiction  to  punish  Mr.  Lawless  by  imprisonment 

2d.  If  he  had  jurisdiction,  I  shall  deny  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  committed  any 
offence  whatever  ;  that  he  had  a  perfect  and  indisputable  right  to  publish  tlM 
article,  ^'  A  Citizen." 

9d.  I  admit  that  Judge  Peck  had  the  power,  in  a  case  proper  for  its  exercise, 
to  suspend  Mr.  Lawless,  or  even  to  strike  him  from  the  rolls  as  an  attorney  and 
counsellor  of  his  court.  I  shall  insist  that  no  offence  having  been  committed, 
his  suspension  was  an  arbitrary  and  wanton  act  of  judicial  oppression.  I  shall 
insist,  that  admitting  both  the  power,  and  that  an  offence  was  committed  by  Mr. 
Lawless,  that  the  punishment  was  so  unfit  and  disproportioned  to  the  omnce, 
as  to  furnish  the  clearest  proof  of  a  wicked  and  bad  motive,  amounting  to  amia- 
demeanor  in  ofiice. 

Had  Jujdffe  Peck  jurisdiction,  under  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case, 
.to  punish  Mr.  Lawless  by  imprisonment  ? 

This  inquiry  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the  article^  ^^  A  Citizen  "is 
what  Judge  Peck  has  asserted  it  to  be,  a  false  and  malicious  libel.  The  only 
sources  of  power  from  which  this  jurisdiction  can  be  derived  are,  1st.  the  stats- 
tory  provisions  of  the  United  States.  2d.  The  common  law,  or  Jecnsuscr^  of 
England,  or  of  the  United  States  in  their  national  capacity;  or,  3d.  The  inherent 
or  impUed  power  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  resulting  from  the  anthoritj 
conferred  on  them  to  hear,  try  and  determine  causes. 

Do  the  laws  of  the  United  States  confer  the  jurisdiction  in  qaestion? 

This  I  apprehend  will  not  he  asserted ;  should  it  be,  however,  it  is  easily  dis- 
proved. The  17th  section  of  the  judiciary  act  of  the  24th  of  September,  1789, 
declares,  <<  that  all  the  said  comis  of  the  United  Statee  ehmli  have  power  to  ad^ 
miniaier  all  neceeoary  oaths  or  cffirmaiioniy  audio  jmnieh  hyfau  or  imprieommumty  at 
the  discretion  of  said  courtSy  all  coaUmpU  t^authorihf  tn  any  came  or  hearim^  before 
the  same.^* 

"By  the  known  rules  of  construetien,  effect  must  be  given  to  every  member  of 
the  clause  :  the  contempts  of  authority  must  occur  in  a  cause  or  hearing  h^ort 
the  courts  :  the  cause  or  hearing  must  be  petoding  in  the  oonrts  :  thus  broadly 
marking  the  distinction  between  such  cases  as  would  be  contempts  of  authority, 
in  causes  or  hearings  hrfore  the  courts^  and  such  as  would  not  be  thus  ponislied, 
and  which  might  occur  in  relation  to  causes  or  hearings  which  had  beea  acted 
upon,  and  ceased  to  be  before  the  courts. 

This  power  was  undoubtedly  conferred  on  the  courte,  to  enable  them  to  efi- 
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fectuate  their  orders  and  decrees' in  causes  pending  before  them.  When  thes« 
courts  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  common  law  juriiidiction,  it  would  be  essen« 
tial  jn  many  cases;  but  the  exercise  of  their  equity  jurisdiction  rendered  such 
powers  absolutely  necessary.  The  proceedings  of  a  court  of  equity  are  ordi- 
narily tft  personam.  The  power  to  compel  an  answer  to  a  bill,  and  to  carry  into 
specific  execution  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  lands,  are  instances  of  the 
necessity  of  proceeding  by  attachment /where  the  orders  and  decrees  of  a  court 
are  disobeyed.  This  section  also  gives  authority  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  punish  such  contempts  as  are  committed  in  the  face  of  the  court,  or 
its  immediate  precincts,  by  tumultuous  conduct,  disturbance  of  the  court,  or  any 
indecorous  conduct,  obstructing  or  interrupting  thit  good  order  and  decency 
necessary  to  be  observed  in  all  courts;^  for  these  are  contempts  of  authority, 
whilst  the  courts  are  engsged  in  the  business  before  them,  and  therefore  are 
contempt^  of  authority  in  a  cause  or  hearing  before  the  courts. 

But  most  clearly,  the  power  thus  given  to  the  courts,  can  by  no  known  rule 
of  construction  be  made  to  extend  to  causes  or  hearings  which  had  been  before 
the  court,  but  had  been  finished,  and  removed  from  its  cognizance,  and  were  not 
before  the  court,  when  an  act  took  place,  which,  had  a  case  been  pending,  might 
have  been  treated  as  a  contempt  of  authoritv.  The  distinction  is  a  plain  and  ob« 
vious  one.  Contempts  of  authority  in  relation  to  a  pending  and  undecided  cause, 
might  prejudice  one  of  the  parties,  or  it  might  intimidate  the  court,  and  thus  it 
might  obstruct  and  disturb  the  pure  and  fearless  administration  of  justice  :  these 
contempts  might  require  immediate  suppression;  but  when  a  cause  had  been  ter-^ 
minated  and  ceased  to  be  pending,  no  such  consequences  could  take  place,  and 
therefore,  with  respect  to  such  causes  or  hearings,  no  such  power  was  necessary, 
nor  given. 

The  court  will  please  to  bear  in  mind,  that  Mr.  Lawless'  alleged  contempt 
took  place  in  relation  to  a  cause  (Soulard's  heirs  vs,  the  United  States)  which 
had  been  finally  adjudicated,  and  removed  from  the  District  Court  of  Missouri, 
by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  several  months  before  the 
article  "A  Citizen''  was  published.  If  I  do  not  greatly  deceive  myself,  the 
negative  of  the  proposition,  that  Judge  Peck  had  jurisdiction  derived  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  proceed  against  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  manner  he  did, 
has  been  made  out. 

Is  the  common  law,  or  the  lex  nan  «cWpfa,  the  law  of  the  United  States  in  its 
national  capacity,  and  could  Judge  Peck  derive  his  jurisdiction  to  proceed 
summarily,  and  punish  Mr.  Lawless,  from  that  source  f 

This  question  opens  a  wide  field  of  inquiry  and  argument;  but  it  has  already 
heen  exi>lored,  and  I  shall  content  myself,  ^by  showing  that  the  question  has 
been  decided  in  such  a  manner  and  with  such  weight  of  authority  as  to  preclude 
the  necessity  of  renewed  argument,  and  to  put  it  at  rest  forever. 

The  report  to  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Virginia,  universally  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Madison,  contains  such  a  copious  and  masterly  view  of  this  point,  it  so  exhausts 
the  sCibject,  that  nothing  now  can  be  added  to  it.  It  commanded  my  full  and 
hearty  assent  at  the  time,  and  I  believe  I  may  add  the  assent  of  the  nation.  It 
is  not  eulogy,  but  matter  of  history  to  say,  that  no  man  better  understood  the 
great  principles  of  the  national  constitution,  than  this  pre-eminent  constitutional 
lawyer.  Indeed,  even  at  this  day,  his  expositions  of  that  instrument  are  re^ 
garded  with  veneration,  and  carry  with  them  so  much  authority  a$  to  settle  the 
eonstraction  of  the  import  and  meaning  of  that  instrument. 

It  had  been  asserted  in  some  of  the  resolutions  of  the  States,  responding  to 
the  original  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  disapproving  the  sedition 
law  of  Congress,  that  the  common  or  unwritten  law,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  made  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  States  in  their  united  or  national  capacity. 
The  report  referred  to,  states,  that  the  novelty  and  extravagance  of  this  preten- 
sion would  have  consigned  it  to  silence,  but  that  the  auspices  under  which  this 
ionoTatioA  presented  itself  constrain  the  committee  to  notice  it.    The  conumttee 
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amert  that  the  eommoBlaw  was  the  separate  law  of  each  colony  prior  to  the  re^ 
volution,  and  was  unknown  as  a  law  pervading  and  operating  through  the  whole 
as  one  society;  that  it  was  not  the  same  in  any  two  of  the  colonies,  the  modifi- 
cations were  materially  and  extensively  variant;  there  was  no  connpaon  legisla* 
ture  hy  which  a  common  will  could  be  expressed,  nor  any  common  noagistnuT^ 
hy  which  siich  a  law  could  be  carried  into  effect.  Did  the  revolution  imply  or 
introduce  the  common  law  as  a  law  of  the  Union?  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  revolution  was,  that  the  colonies  were  co«ordinate  members  with  eacl\  other 
and  with  Great  Britain  of  an  Empire,  united  by  a  common  executive  sovereign, 
but  not  united  by  a  common  legislative  sovereign.  The  legislative  power  was 
maintained  to  be  as  complete  in  each  American  parliament,  as  in  the  Britidi 
parliament;  and  the  royal  prerogative  was  in  force  in  each  colony  by  virtue  of 
its  acknowledging  the  king  for  its  executive  magistrate,  as  it  was  in  Great  Bri- 
tain by  virtue  of  a  like  acknowledgment  there.  A  denial  of  theSe  principles  by 
Great  Britain,  and  the  assertion  of  them  by  America,  produced  the  revolution. 
The  coounittee  next  examine  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  assert,  that  no 
such  law  is  named,  or  implied,  or  alluded  to,  as  being  in  force,  or  as  brought 
into  force  by  that  compact;  that  such  inference  is  precluded  by  the  second  arti- 
cle, which  declares, ''  that  each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  coo- 
federation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled." 
It  is  admitted  that  parts  of  the  common  law  have  a  sanction  from  the  constitv- 
tion,  safar  as  they  are  necessarily  comprehended  in  the  technical  phrases,  ex- 
pressing the  power  delegated,  and  so  far  as  such  other  parts  may  be  adoptcxl  by 
Congress  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers 
expressly  delegated.  And  it  is  asked,  if  the  common  law  had  been  understood 
to  be  a  law  of  the  United  States,  why  was  it  not  expressed  in  the  constitution? 
The  difficulties  and  confusion  inseparable  from  a  constructive  introduction  of 
the  common  law  would  afford  powerful  reasons  against  it.  Is  it  to  be  the  com- 
mon law  with  or  without  the  British  statutes?  if  without  the  British  statutes,  the 
vices  of  the  code  would  be  insupportable.  If  with  these  amendments,  what  pe- 
riod is  to  be  fixed  for  limiting  the  British  authority  over  us?  Is  it  to  be  the 
date  of  the  eldest,  or  the  youngest  of  the  colonies?  Or  are  the  dates  to  be 
thrown  together,  and  a  medium  deduced  ?  Or  is  our  independence  to  be  taken 
for  the  date  ?  Is  again  regard  to  be  had  to  the  various  changes  in  the  common 
law  made  by  the  local  codes  of  Ainerica  ?  Is  regard  to  be  had  to  such  changes 
subsequent  as  well  as  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  constitution?  Is  regard 
to  be  had  to  future  as  well  as  past  changes?  Is  the  law  to  be  different  in  every 
State,  as  differently  modified  by  its  code,  or  are  the  modifications  of  any  partic- 
ular State  to  be  applied  to  all? 

But  I  forbear  to  trouble  the  court  with  any  further  extracts.  The  report  pro- 
ceeds in  an  irresistible  train  of  reasoning,  to  refute  the  absurd  idea,  that  the 
common  law  of  England,  in  civil  or  criminal  cases,  is  applicable  to  the  courts  <^ 
the  United  States  in  their  united  and  national  capacity.  The  report  admits 
that  the  common  law  would  furnish  the  rules  of  decision,  but  not  the  source  of 
power,  in  many  cases,  in  which  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  Congress  pursuant  thereto,  the  judi- 
ciary power  extending  to  several  cases,  not  within  the  legislative  power  of  Con- 
fress,  as  in  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  between*  citizens  of  different 
tates,  and  between  a  citizen  of  a  State  and  a  foreign  citizen  or  subject,  and 
severd  other  cases.  And  consequently  we  find,  in  the  34th  section  of  the  ju- 
diciary act,  a  provision  '^  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  except  where  the 
constitution,  treaties,  or  statutes  of  the  United  States  shall  otherwise  require  or 
provide,  shall  be  regarded  as  rules  of  decision  in  trials  at  common  in  ^he  courts 
of  the  United  States  in  cases  where  they  apply,"  And  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  vs.  Aaron  Burr,  1  Kent's  Commentaries,  313,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
declared,  '^  that  the  laws  of  the  several  States  could  not  be  regarded  as  roles  of 
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decision  in  trials  for  offences  against  the  United  States,  because  he  said  no  man 
couid  be  condemned  or  prosecuted  in  the  federal  courts  on  a  State  law.  The 
expression  ^  trials  at  common  law,'  used  in  the  34th  section  of  the  judicial  act, 
was  not  applicable  to  prosecutions  for  crimes.  It  applied  to  civil  suits  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  suits  at  common  law  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  those  which  came  before  the  court,  sitting  as  a  court  of  ^ 
equity  or  admiralty."  In  the  case,  of  the  United  States  va.  Worrall,  2d  Dallas, 
384,  which  was  an  indictment  for  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  commissioner  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States,  Judge  Chase  held  that  an  indictment  at  common 
law  could  not  be  sustained  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  ad- 
mitted Congress  were  authorized  to  define  and  punish  the  crime  of  bribery  in 
such  a  case,  but  as  the  act  charged  as  an  offence  had  not  been  declared  by  law/ 
to  be  criminal,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could  not  sustain  a  criminal  prose^ 
cution  for  it.  The  United  States  (he  said)  in  their  national  capacity,  have  no  . 
common  law,  and  their  courts  have  not  any  common  law  jurisdiction  in  crtminal 
cases.  The  District  Judge  (Mr.  Peters^  held  that  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  had  jurisdiction,  and  he  considerea  the  offence  as  one  against  the  well- 
beinff  of  the  United  States,  and  from  its  very  nature  cognizable  under  their  au- 
thority. He  does  not  affirm  'the  existence  of  a  common  law  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases,  unless  it  be  in  a  case  where  the  offence  is  solely  against  the 
United  States  and  not  cognizable  elsewhere.  In  the  case  of  the  United  States 
v$,  Hudson  &  Goodwin,  7th  Cranch,  32,  the  question  came  directly  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  defendants  were  indicted,  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Connecticut,  for  a  libel  <hi 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  Congress;  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
courts  of  the  United  States  could  not  exercise  a  common  law  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases.  •  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  gave  the  opinion  of  the  court.  He  treats  * 
it  as  a  question  settled  in  public  opinion,  and  one  to  be  decided  by  simple  and  . 
obvious  reasoning.  The  powers  (he  says)  of  the  general  government  are  made 
up  of  concessions  from  the  several  States:  whatever  is  not  expressly  fiven  to 
the  former,  the  latter  expressly  reserve.  The  Supreme  Court  possess  jurisdic- 
tion derived  immediately  from  the  constitution,  of  which  the  legislative  power 
cannot  deprive  it.  All  other  courts  created  by  the  general  government  possess 
no  jurisdiction,  but  what  is  given  by  the  power  that  creates  them,  and  can  be 
vested  with  none,  but  what  the  power  ceded  to  the  general  government  wUl 
authorize  them  to  confer.  But  all  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  com- 
mon law  cases,  we  are  of  opinion,  are  not  within  their  implied  powers. 

This  decision  adopts  substantially  Mr.  Madison's  reasoning  in  his  celebra- 
ted report,  and  has  forever  put  at  rest  the  question  whether  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  have  a  common  law  criminal  jurisdiction.  It  has,  however,  been 
reiterated  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  v$.  Coolidge  and  others,  1  Wheaton. 
The  defendants  were  indicted  for  forcibly  rescuing  a  pnze  taken  by  two  American 
'privateers,  on  the  high  seas.  The  Attorney  Greneral  declined  arguing  the  case, 
and  after  some  conversation  on  the  bench,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson,  in  giving  the 
opinion,  says,  ^4hat  the  Attorney  General  having  declined  to  argue  the  case, 
and  no  one  appearing  for  the  defendants,  under  these  circumstances  the  court 
would  not  choose  to  review  their  former  decision,  or  throw  it  into  doubt,"  and 
affirmed  the  judgment  below. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  whether  a  contempt  of  court,  consisting  of  a  libel,  in  an 
alleged  misrepresentation  of  an  opinion,  is  a  criminal  offence.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  ask,  what  constitutes  a  crime?  It  is  the  doing  an  act  forbidden  by  the 
law,  or  the  omission  to  do  an  act  which  the  law  enjoins.  Libellous  publications 
concerning  individuals  and  magistrates,  is  a  criminal  offence,  and  punished  as  such 
in  all  civilized  communities  \  and  the  proceeding  to  punish  a  libel  as  a  contempt 
of  court  is  a  criminal  proceeding:  and  so  Judge  Peck  considered  it,  for  his 
rule  against  Mr.  Lawless  is  entitled.  The  United  States  vs.  Luke  £.  Lawless. 
He  treated  it  as  an  offence  against  the  United  States,  that  the  authority  of  its 
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court  had  been  contemned.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone  so  considers  it,  for  he  says, 
4th  Com.  287,  in  speaking  of  an  attachment  for  a  contemj^t,  '^  this  summary  pro- 
cess makes  the  defendant  answer  on  oath  to  a  criminal  charge.''  It  is  so  con- 
sidered by  every  elementary  writer.  It  may  be  contended,  that  the  punishment 
of  a  contempt,  by  summary  process,  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion, because  it  has  been  exercised  by  courts  not  possessed  of  such  jurisdiction, 
the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  other  courts  of  mere  civil  jurisdiction.  The  want 
of  a  general  criminal  jurisdiction  in  these  courts,  proves  nothing.  If  they  are 
armed  with  it,  in  punishing  contempts,  quotid  hoc,  they  have  a  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion ;  though  in  'fill  other  respects  they  may  not  possess  it. 

I  have,  I  trust,  established  the  proposition,  that  the  United  States,  in  their  na- 
tional capacity,  have  no  common  law,  and  that  the  courts  instituted  under  their 
authority  do  not  possess  any  common  law  criminal  jurisdiction.  The  conse- 
quence must  be,  that  if  Judge  Peck  has  resorted  to  the  ^common  law  as  a  source 
of  jurisdiction,  he  has  usurped  a  power  he  did  not  possess,  and  must  be  judged 
to  have  acted  illegally. 

It  comes  then  to  be  examined,  whether  the  respondent  could  legally  punish 
Mr.  'Lawless  by  imprisonment,  by  virtue  of  any  inherent  or  implied  power  in 
the  court  in  which  he  presided. 

1 .  Although  I  admit,  that  had  there  been  no  statutory  provision  for  punishing 
contempts  of  the  nature  of  that  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Mr.  Lawless, 
there  would  have  been  an  inherent  or  implied  power  in  the  court  to  punish  eet' 
tain  conteippts  ;  yet  that  there  being  a  statute  regulation  in  such  cases^  it  must 
be  observed  and  could  not  rightfully  be  transcended. 

2.  I  propose  to  show,  if  the  last  proposition  be  untenable,  that  the  inherent  or 
implied  power  in  question  cannot  lawfully  be  extended  or  enforced  beyond  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  and  ought  not  and  does  not  extend  to  the  punishment  c( 
libels  in  reference  to  causes  which  have  been  decided  and  passed  from  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  court. 

I  have  already  commented  on  the  17th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  stated  its 
terms  and  the  powers  it  confers  on  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
proved,  that  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts  of  authority  are  expressly  re- 
stricted to  such  causes  or  hearings,  as  are  pending  at  the  time  before  the  courts, 
and  that  the  power  does  not  extend  to  punish  for  contempts  in  reference  to  causes 
which  have  been  finally  decided  and  removed  from  the  cognizance  of  the  courts. 
I  now  insist  that  this  statutory  provision  excludes  all  inherent  or  implied  powers, 
emphatically  in  those  cases  wherein  the  legislative  will  has  been  expressed. 
The  judicial  act  of  1789  created  all  the  inferior  courts  of  the  United  States; 
and  ahhough,  by  the  constitution,  it  is  declared  that  ^*  the  judicial  power  o(  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  our  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain  and  estabH^,"  the  District  and 
Circuit  Courts  had  no  existence  until  they  were  establiriied  by  law.  The  very 
law  calling  them  into  existence  prescribed  their  powers  as  to  certain  kinds  of 
contempts  ;  and  the  makers  of  the  law  expressed  their  will,  that  the  punishment 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  contempts  of  authority  in  relation  to  causes  or  hear- 
ings, should  be  in  such  causes  or  hearings  only  as  were  before  the  courts — to 
causes  or  hearings  pending  in  the  coujts.  This  enactment  operated  as  a  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  courts,  if  their  inherent  or  implied  powers  would  have 
authorized  these  courts  to  punish  for  contempts  of  authority  in  causes  or  bear- 
ings not  before  the  courts;  for  it  is  an  undeniable  principle,  founded  <»th6 
soundest  reasons,  that  where  a  new  jurisdiction  is  created,  and  a  power  is  con- 
ferred, which  is  required  to  be  exercised  under  certain  qualifications,  and  un- 
der a  particular  state  of  facts  ;  it  is  virtudly  a  negation  of  the  exercise  of  that 
same  jwwer,  in  the  absence  of  the  required  lacts.  When  Conmss  therefore 
authorized  all  their  courts,  in  the  very  act  creating  them,  to  pfoiim  by  fine  or  tm- 
priaonment  all  eontempta  rf  auikoriiy  in  any  eause  or  hearing  before  the  same ; 
they  negated  the  power  to  punish  in  that  maa»er,  dU  CMiteDipta  <Kf  authority  'm 
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any  cause  or  hearing  not  before  these  courts.  I  contend  that  the  power  was 
not  only  negated  as  to  such  causes  as  were  not  pending,  but  that  it  involved 
an  absolute  absurdity  to  suppose  there  can  be  a  contempt  of  authority  commit- 
ted as  to  causes  no  longer  before  a  court.  In  ex  parte  Boll  man  and  Swart  wout, 
4  Granch,  93,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  laid  down  this  rule:  '^  Courts  which  origi- 
nate in  the  common  law,  possess  a  jurisdiction,  which  must  be  regulated  by 
their  common  law,  until  some  statute  shall  change  their  established  principles; 
but  courts  which  are  created  by  written  laWy  and  whose  jurisdiction  is  defined  by 
written  law  J  cannot  transcend  that  jurisdiction,^^  This  elementary  principle,  ap- 
plied to  the  present  inquiry,  with  the  additional  fact,  that  the  law  which  created 
those  courts,  and  gave  the  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  contempts,  restrained  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  causes  pending  when  the  contempt  of  authority  took 
place,  seems  to  me  to  be  decisive  of  the  question. 

But  suppose  it  be  admitted  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  an  inhe- 
rent or  implied  power,  not  regulated  by  statute  ;  what  is  its  extent  and  under 
what  circumstances  may  it  be  exerted?  I  freely  admit  that  in  the  absence  of  any 
legislative  provision  the  conferring  a  power  on  courts  to  hear,  try  and  determine 
causes,  implies  the  power  to  use  all  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the  princi- 
pal powers.  And  Mr.  Justice  Johnson  very  truly  said,  in  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  vs.  Hudson  &  Groodwin,  that  ^^  to  fine  for  contempts,  imprison  for 
contumacy,  (which  Blackstone  defines  a  wilful  disobedience  of  the  orders  of  a 
court,)  enforce  the  observance  of  order,  are  powers  which  cannot  be  dispensed 
with,  because  they  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  all  others." 

This  implied  power  extends  no  further  than  necessity  requires  ;  and  if  it  be 
not  thus  limited,  it  is  without  limits,  and  in  weak  or  wicked  hands  might  be  used 
to  a  fearful  extent,  utterly  incompatible  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  be  unlimited,  if  it  is  to  depend  on  the  mere  discretion  of  the  judges, 
It  is  a  despotic  power,  and  intolerable  in  a  society  governed  by  known  laws. 
My  positions  are,  first,  that  no  act  can  be  punished  under  this  implied  power  as 
a  contempt,  unless  it  takes  place  when  the  courts  are  in  the  exercise  of  their 
judicial  functions  ;  and,  2d,  toat  it  can  by  no  possibility  extend  to  authorize  the 
punishment  as  for  a  contempt,  of  such  an  act  as  that  for  which  Mr.  Lawless 
was  punished.  These  propositions  can,  I  think,  be  established  by  the  highest 
authority.  Anderson  vs.  I>unn,  6th  Wheaton,  204.  The  action  was  for  an  as- 
sault and  battery  and  false  imprisonment.  The  special  plea  was  most  skilfHUy 
and  ingeniously  drawn  so  as  to  conceal  from  the  court  the  nature  of  the  contempt 
committed,  and  common  rumor  and  newspapers  only,  inform  us  what  it  was.  It 
was  doubtless  drawn  by  the  then  Attorney  General  (Mr.^Wirt.)  [Here  Mr. 
Meredith  said  in  a  low  tone^  that  Mr.  Wirt  did  not  draw  it,  but  that  Mr.  Jones 
did.}  ^It  states  substantially,  that  the  defendant  was  seijeant-at-arms  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  that  he  had  executed  the  speaker's  warrant,  in  ar- 
resting and  detaining  the  plaintiff,  pursuant  to  the  orders  of  the  House,  by  whom 
it  was  resdved  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House,  and  of  a  high  contempt  of  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  same  ;  that 
after  he  had  been  brought  before  the  House^  and  the  matter  had  been  examined 
into,  the  House  finally  resolved  and  adjudged  the  plaintiff  to  be  guilty,  and  con- 
victed him  of  the  charge  aforesaid,  and  directed  that  he  should  be  reprimanded 
by  the  speaker  and  discharged.  The  plaintiff,  instead  of  setting  forth  by  repli- 
cation the  true  cause  of  his  arrest,  demurred  to  the  plea,  and  on  this  the  argu- 
ment proceeded.  The  defendant's  counsel,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Wirt,  then 
Attorney  General,  advanced  doctrines,  with  which  I  entirely  concur,  and  if  I 
mistake  not,  placed  the  exercise  of  the  implied  and  inherent  power  of  the  House 
of  RefN-esentatives  and  courts  of  justice,  on  grounds  not  only  rational,  but  im- 
nregnable  ;  and  I  think  I  have  his  authority  for  the  limitations  of  this  power 
for  which  I  contend.  He  innsted  that  the  necessity  of  self-defence  was  as  inci- 
dental to  legislative  as  to  judicial  authority  ;  diat  this  power  was  not  a  substan- 
tive provisioB  of  the  cosqbiob  law  adopted  by  as,  but  was  rather  a  principle  of 
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universal  law,  growing  out  of  the  natural  right  of  selMefence  belonging  to  all 
persons  ;  that  it  was  confessedly  within  the  competency  of  the  House  to  ren- 
der such  a  judgment  in  some  cases,  such  as  that  of  a  direct  interruption  to  its 
proceedings  by  open  violence  within  its  walls.  But  from  the  plea  non  constat 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  offence  ?  That  it  was  sufficient  for  the  protection  of 
the  officer,  that  the  House  had  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  contempt,  and  that  it 
had  adjudged  the  plaintiff  guilty  of  a  contempt.  The  power  of  punishing  for  con- 
tempts (he  said)  was  incidental  to  all  courts  of  justice,  and  even  to  the  most  inferior 
magistrates  when  in  the  exercise  of  their  public  functions y  and  arises  out  of  the  ah- 
solule  necessity  of  the  case  which  renders  it  indispensable  that  they  should  have 
such  a  power. 

I  have  given  the  pith  of  the  argument;  and  agree  to  every  word  of  it.  It 
contains  a  most  important  admission,  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  surmount — that 
the  implied  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  contempts  is  a  protective  power 
onl^,  that  of  self-defence  ;  and  was  to  be  called  into  exercise  only,  when  the 
courts  contemned  or  interrupted,  were  at  the  time  of  such  contempt,  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  public  functions.  And  I  must  insist  that  these  are  the  only 
safe  and  salutary  principles,  with  which  courts  of  justice  can  be  armed  ;  and  if 
they  are  departed  from,  and  a  broad  and  undefined  discretion  shall  be  conceded 
to  them,  there  is  no  security  for  personal  liberty.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  who 
was  not  deficient  in  loyalty,  nor  adverse  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king,  or  courts, 
admits  that  the  power  exercbed  by  the  latter,  of  summary  proceedings  in  cases 
of  contempts,  is  adverse  to  the  genius  of  the  constitution  in  all  other  respects. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  case  of  Anderson  and  Dunn,  the  Supreme  Court 
adopted  Mr.  Wirt's  argument,  and  unless  I  should  fatigue  the  court  with  un- 
necessary citations,  I  will  merely  submit  one  sentence  ot  the  opinion  delivered 
by  Mr.  Justice  Johnson.  In  page  226,  he  says :  '^  But  there  is  one  maxim 
which  necessarily  rides  over  all  others  ;  it  is,  that  the  public  functionaries  must  be 
left  at  liberty  to  exercise  the  powers  the  people  have  entrusted  to  them.  The 
interests'  and  the  dignity  of  those  who  created  them  require  the  exertion  of  the 
powers  indispensc^k  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  of  their  creation."  The  whole 
scope  of  the  opinion  places  the  power  as  arising  fi'om  necessity,  and  confines  its 
exercise  to  indispensable  necessity. 

We  are  now  then  prepared  for  the  inquiry,  whether  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  respondent  in  the  case  before  the  court,  were  necessary  and  indispensahU 
to  the  performance  of  his  judicial  functions.  If  words  have  not  lost  their  mean- 
ing, there  existed  no  indispensable  necessity^  calling  for  the  exercise  of  this 
anomalous  and  dangerous  power  in  the  case  before  the  court.  The  pretended 
offence  of  Mr.  Lawless  took  place  in  vacation  of  term  ;  it  consisted  of  a  synop- 
sis of  the  errors  of  doctrine  and  fact  into  which,  he  humbly  believed,  the  Judge 
had  fallen.  These  errors  were  attributed  to  an  opinion  published  by  the  Judge 
himself  in  a  newspaper  long  after  the  cause  had  been  decided,  and  long  after  it 
had  been  reinoved  by  appeal  fi-om  his  court.  The  publication  made  by  Mr.  Law- 
less was  fastidiously  respectfiil,  imputing  nothing  to  the  Judge  but  error.  Judge 
Peck  has  seen  fit  and  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  to  brand  this  innocent  and  harmless 
publication  as  a  most  outrageous  and  wanton  libel.  If  it  was  so  in  fact,  then 
Mr.  Lawless  was  punishable  by  indictment  or  information  in  the  State  courts  of 
Missouri,  where  we  are  to  presume  ample  justice  would  have  been  dealt  out 
By  the  summary  process  adopted  by  the  respondent,  Mr.  Lawless  is  stripped  of 
every  right  guarantied  to  freemen.  His  prosecutor  is  the  respondent  hunself ; 
the  offence  imputed  to  him,  cloak  the  matter  as  we  can,  is  one  against  the  re- 
spondent himself;  and  he,  the  aggrieved  party,  erects  himself  into  a  tribunal,  to 
try  before  himself  and  punish  by  his  sole  authority,  this  wrong  against  himself, 
thus  trampling  upon  the  sacred  rigl^ts  of  every  American  citizen,  of  a  trial  be- 
fore his  peers,  by  an  impartial  tribunal.  And  all  this  is  attempted  to  be  justified 
bpr  the  pretended  necessity,  indispensable  necessity  of  the  case.  What  neces- 
sity was  there  of  an  instantaneous  proceeding ;  were  the  operations  of  the  law 
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loo  tardj  in  their  usual  and  accustomed  forms  ?  The  greatest  malefactor  has  se- 
cured to  him  an  impartial  trial  before  his  peers  ;  and  did  Mr.  Lawless'  offence 
divest  him -of  the  same  rights?  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  pretext  for  the  exercise 
of  this  odious  power  of  summary  proceeding  against  Mr.  Lawless — and  this  I  hope 
hereafter  to  make  more  manifest ;  and  I  submit  to  the  justice  and  good  sense  of 
this  court,  that  the  natural  and  proper  limitation  of  this  implied  power  of  the 
courts  to  punish  for  contempts,  is  to  such  cases  as  directly  interrupt  and  impede 
its  fuctions. 

Admitting,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument^  that  the  respondent  may  resort 
to  the  common  law'^not  only  an  a  source  of  jurisdiction,  but,  it  his  counsel  choose, 
as  evidence  of  the  exercise  of  the  implied  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts,— ^I  shall  yet  insist,  that  eyen  this  code  furnishes  no  j^recedent,  and  no 
authority  to  the  respondent,  for  the  course  he  has  pursued.  I  must  not  be  un* 
derstood  to  admit,  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  in  England  has  its  origin 
in  the  inherent  or  implied  powers  of  the  courts.  It  has  grown  up  there  from 
immemorial  usage,  and  by  gradual  encroachments  of  the  courts.  Its  existence 
there  affords  no  proof  of  its  originating  from  indispensable  necessity. 

I  shall  contend,  1st,  That  after  a  cause  has  been  decided  finally,  and  passed 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  court  deciding  it,  it  is  perfectly  lawful  by  the  common 
law  for  any  man  to  comment  on  the  decision,  to  expose  its  errors,  and  even  to 
censure  it,  provided^there  be  no  imputation  of  dishonest  or  improper  motives,  on 
the  court  or  magistrate,  whose  opinion  b  reviewed.  2d.  If  there  be  the  inw 
putation  of  dishonest  or  base  motives  on  the  court  or  judges,  in  a  case  thus 
oircumstaneed,  the  only  legal^mode  of  punishment  would  be  by  information  or 
indictment  as  for  a  libel. 

The  first  proposition  would  seem  to  require,  in  a  land  of  freedom,  no  author- 
ity for  its  support.  It  is  as  important  and  interesting  to  the  community  that  erro- 
neous judicial  opinions,  involving  great  interests,  should  be  as  open  to  discus- 
sion and  criticism,  as  treatises  on  ethics,  religion,  or  politics.  To  impute  er- 
rors to  a  judicial  opinion,  neither  scandalizes  those  who  have  pronounced  it, 
nor  affects  their  standing  or  usefulness,  unless  indeed  judges  claim  an  infallibil- 
ity, to  which  all  other  men  have  no  pretensions.  Commentaries  on  opinions 
have  useful  effects — ^they  may  correct  errors;  but  at«ll  events  they  have  a  ten- 
dency to  induce  greater  caution  and  circumspection.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  a  judge  who  would  consider  himself  insulted  and  his  court  brought  into 
disrespect  by  ascribing  to  him  errors  of  law  or  fact,  must  either  be  a  very  vain 
man,  or  else  feel  a  consciousness  of  his  unfitness  for  his  station. 

The  law  of  England  recognizes  the  right  of  discussing  the  opinions  of  courts 
in  the  fullest  and  amplest  manner  ;  and  surely  it  will  not  be  contended  that  our 
institutions  are  less^tolerant  in  this  respect.  Holt,  a  late  writer  on  the  doctrhie 
of  libels,  has  collected  most  of  the  cases  determined  in  England,  and  deduced 
from  them  the  most  correct  and  just  conclusions  :  he  puts  in  contrast,  some  of 
the  ancient  and  modern  decisions,  and  shows  the  progress  of  civilization  and  im- 
provement. He  gives  (page  170)  an  account  of  the  proceedings  against 
Northampton,  reported  in  3d  Institute^  174  :  it  occurred  in  18th  of  Edward 
III,  1344.  I  refer  to  it  as  the  only  case  countenancing  the  respondent's  pro> 
ceedings,  and  it  may  have  been  his  precedent.  Northampton  wrote  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  king's  counsel,  importing  that  neither  Sir  William  Scott,  Chief  Justice, 
nor  his  followers,  the  king's  justices,  nor  their  clerks,  any  great  things  would 
do  by  commandment  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  nor  of  queen  Fhillippa,  in 
that  placf ,  more  than  any  other  of  the  realm.  On  being  called  before  the  court, 
he  confessed  the  letter,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  his  having  con- 
fessed it,  and  that  the  letter  is  not  true,  by  color  whereof  the  king  may  be  offend- 
ed with  the  court  and  his  justices  on  that  account,  which  would  tend  to  the  dkK 
5 race  of  the  justices  and  the  court;  he  was  committed  to  the  marshal  and*or- 
ered  to  find  six  sureties  for  his  good  behavior.    The  folly,  and  absurdity  of 
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this  proceeding  and  its  occurrence  in  a  barbarous  age,  require,  that  it  slioiild 
be  held  up  as  a  beacon  to  be  avoided.  * 

After  reviewing  the  cases,  Mr.  Holt  says,  '^  it  is  therefore  a  rule  founded  oa 
the  reason  of  the  common  law,  that  all  contempts  to  the  process  of  the  court, 
to  its  judges,  juries,  officers  and  ministers,  when  acting  in  the  due  diacharge  «f 
thtir  respective  duties^  whether  such  contempts  be  by  direct  obstruction,  or  coo- 
sequentially,  that  is  to  say,  whether  they  be  by  act  or  writing,  are  punishable  by 
the  court,  or  they  may  be  abated  tna/an/er,  as  nuisances  to  public  justice,  and 
subject  the  party  offending  to  fine  and  imprisonment."  Thus  adopting  the  dis- 
tinction on  which  I  insist,  between  acts  done  when  the  court  is  performing  its 
functions,  and  acts  done  when  their  functions  have  ceased. 

Again,  he  says,  *Mt  is  undoubtedly  within  the  natural  compass  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press  to  discuss  in  a  decent  and  temperate  manner,  the  decisions  and  judg- 
ments of  a  court  of  justice;  to  suggest  even  error;  and,  provided  it  be  done  in  tbe 
language  and  with  the  views  of  fair  criticism,  to  censure  what  is  apparently 
wrong:  but  with  ibis  limitation,  that  no  false  or  dishonest  motives  be  assigned 
to  any  party."     It  will  possibly  be  said,  that  Mr.  Lawless'  article  is  not  a  fair, 
criticism,  that  it  is  a  perversion  of  the  Opinion.    Its  language  is  decent  and  tem- 
perate, and  the  author  professes  to  believe  that  Judge  Peck  erred  in  two  par- 
ticulars pointed  out;  and  I  understand  Mr.  Holt  lo  maintain,  that  there  is  no 
other  limit  to  the  discussion  of  opinions  of  a  court,  than  that  false  and  dishon- 
est motives  must  not  be  charged,  or  otherwise  the  discussion  would  be    ihellons. 
Qd  Salk.  697.    One  Langley  was  indicted  for  saying  to  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury, 
that  be  was  a  rogue  and  a  rascal.     Hoh,  Chief  Justice,  held  the  words  not  to  be 
indictable,  for  the  mayor  was  not  in  the  execution  of  his  office;  and  by  the  whole 
court,  words  that  directly  tend  to  a  breach  of  the  peace,  as  if  one  man  challenge 
another,  are  indictable;  but  for  these  petit  offences  which  are  eanirabonoswioreij 
the  law  has  another  provision,  by  requiring  surety  of  the  peace  and  good  beha- 
vior, in  default  whereof  the  magistrate  may  commit  him,  when  spoken  out  of 
court;  and  when  in  court,  then  the  magistrate  may  proceed  summarily  against 
him,  and  fine  him  for  the  contempt.     To  the  professional  gentlemen  of  the  court 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  this  eminent  and  distinguished  Judge,  whose 
fame  as  a  jurist,  and  whose  fearless  integrity  as  a  judge,  have  secured  for  him 
the  respect  and  veneration  of  posterity.     I  ask,  is  there  any  difference  in  princi- 
ple between  written  and  verbal  calumny  ?     Might  Mr  Lawless,  without  fear 
of  the  summary  process  of  Judge  Peck's  court,  revile  the  Judge,  and  impute  to 
him  the  basest  of  motives  for  the  Opinion  he  delivered;  and  yet  be  liable  to  this 
process,  for  writing  a  temperate  and  decent  article,  free  from  any  kind  of  im- 
proper or  disrespectful  expressions?     The  turpitude  of  the  offence  would  be  the 
safaie,  whether  the  words  were  written  or  spoken  ;  and  had  ho  spoken  what  be 
has  published,  wouM  it  be  a' contempt  of  court?     The  only  difference  between 
speaking  and  writing  is  this,  that  the  latter  is  more  permanent,  and  may  be  more 
widely  circulated,  and  therefore  when  libellous,  may   aggravate  the  ofllenee; 
but  the  moral  delinquency  is  precisely  the  same. 

It  appears  froni  the  testimony  that  the  respondent  had  Blackstone's  Commenta- 
ries before  him,  in  his  proceedings  upon  the  rules  against  Foreman  and  Lawless, 
and  he  seems  to  place  great  reliance  on  this  commentator.  Blackstone,  after  speak- 
ing of  direct  contempts  in  the  face  of  tbe  court,  treats  of  those  which  are  cod* 
sequential,  and  says,  ^*  others  in  the  absence  of  the  party,  as  by  disobeying  or 
treating  with  disrespect  the  king's  writ,  or  the  rules  or  process  of  tbe  court;  bjr 
perverting  such  writ  or  process  to  the  purposes  of  private  malice,  extortion  or 
injustice ;  by  speaking  or  writing  contemptuously  of  the  court  or  judges  "diiig 
in  their  judicial  capacity;  by  printing  false  accounts,  or  even  true  ones,  withoot 
proper  permission,  of  causes  then  depending  in  judgment."  Blackstone  speaks 
most  accurately,  and  it  seems  impossible  for  an  intelligent  man  to  misconceive 
him,  and  that  nothing  but  passion  or  prejudice  could  have  produced  ao  erroa^ 
ous  a  construction  of  his  text,  as  Judge  Peck  has  fallen  mto.    He  puts  apeakiog 
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and  writiog  upon  the  same  footiDg,  and  with  respect  to  contempts  of  either  kind 
he  manifestly  indictUes,  that  they  must  take  place,  to  authorize  a  summary  pro* 
ceedingy  when  the  judges  are  acting  in  their  judicial  capacities,  or  when  these 
false  representations  are  made  in  causes  undecided  and  then  depending  la 
judgment.  There  is  some  show  of  reason  in  summarily  punishing  such  offences 
in  pending  causes,  because  they  may  pollute  the  jury,  or  overawe  and  in- 
timidate the  judge, 'and  thus  poison  the  sources  of  justice.  But  in  decided 
causes  no  such  consequences  can  he  produced,  and  therefore  the  power  never 
existed,  and  is  constantly  denied  ;  and  a  safe  and  effectual  constitutional  remedy  is 
at  hand,  indictment  and  trial  before  a  jury  and  an  impartial  court.  Huggon- 
Bon's  case,  2  Atk.  469,  was  cited  by  the  respondent  in  his  argument  before  the 
House.  There  a  ff  ross  libel  had  been  published,  abusing  the  party  and  third  per* 
sons  who  had  made  affidavits,  and  it  wa^  a  pending  and  undecided  cause  before 
the  courts.  Lord  Hardwicke  said  there  were  three  sorts  of  contempts-— scandaliz* 
ing  the  court,  another  in  abusing  (he  parties,  and  the  last  in  prejudicing  mankind 
against  persons  before  the  cause  is  heard.  He  does  not  define  in  what  scan- 
dalizing the  court  consists,  nor  when  it  is  punishable:  but  a  judge  must  always 
be  considered  in  general  observations,  to  mean  them  to  apply  to  the  case  under 
condideration,  or  a  case  circumstanced  like  it ;  and  evidently  by  scandalizing 
he  meant  direct  reproach.  Great  reliance  will  probably  be  placed  on  the  case 
of  the  King  vs.  Almon,  or  rather  the  undelivered  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Wil- 
mot,  found  among  his  papers  and  published.  This  opinion  is  entitled  to  no 
more  respect,  and  as  for  myself  I  do  not  consider  it  entitled  to  as  much  respect, 
as  the  opinions  of  many  American  lawyers.  If  I  mistake  not,  this  is  the  same 
Judge  Wilmot,  who  maintained  that  the  consideration  of  a  promissory  note,  be- 
tween the  original  parties,  was  not  inquirable  into,  and  he  probably  led  Black- 
stone  into  one  of  the  greatest  errors  in  maintaining  that  assertion,  in  his  whole 
Commentaries.  Not  being  able  to  foresee  the  use  which  may  be  made  of  this 
opinion,  I  cheerfully  leave  it  in  abler  hands.  The  case  of  the  people  r«.  Freer, 
1  Caines,  485.  The  people  vs.  Few,  2  Johns.  290,  and  Oswald's  case,  1  Dal.  319, 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  respondent,  to  justify  his  proceedings.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  causes  were  depending  before  the  courts  when  the  publications  were 
made  In  Darby's  case,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee,  the  court  jus« 
tify  themselves  in  striking  him  from  the  rolls,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  made 
a  publication,  for  the  purpose  of  forestalling  the  public  opinion  on  the  merits  of 
a  pending  case. 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  state  my  views  of  the  power  of  the  courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted Stales  in  suspending  and  striking  from  the  rolls  the  attorneys  and  counsel- 
lors of  those  courts.  Although  I  s|iall  not  have  the  temerity  to  dispute  the  pro- 
positions of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  the  case  ex  parte  Burr,  9th  Wheaton,  531, 
jet  I  do  think  this  power  may  be  vindicated  on  different  grounds.  By  the  35ih 
section  of  the  judiciary  act,  it  is  enacted  <<  that  in  all  the  courts  of  the  United 
States,  the  parties  may  plead  and  manage  their  own  causes  personally,  or  by 
the  assistance  of  such  counsel  or  attorneys  at  law  as  by  the  rules  of  the  said 
courts  respectively,  shall  be  permified  to  msnage  and  conduct  causes  therein." 
This  permission  is  given  in  the  shape  of  licenses,  and  the  attorneys  and  coun- 
sellors take  an  oath  to  demean  themselves  fairly  and  honestly.  For  gross  profes- 
sional misconduct,  or  the  commission  of  crimes  denoting  the  absence  of  all  in- 
tegrity, the  courts  may  and  ought  to  revoke  the  licenses.  It  is  a  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  who  may  be  suitors  in  courts  of  justice  :  to  allow  a  man 
to  continue  in  a  trust,  without  the  qualities  essential  to  its  faithful  execution, 
would  be  to  countenance  and  uphold  the  violators  of  the  trust.  The  power  vested 
in  the  courts  at  their  discretion  to  permit  counsellors  to  appear  before  them  and 
manage  causes  therein,  imf^es  a  power  to  revoke  that  permission,  and  upon  - 
principles  of  universal  law  the  power  competent  to  grant  a  license,  must  have 
the  power  when  it  is  perverted,  to  rescind  or  revoke  it.  Besides,  it  is  matter  of 
ibfoliite  necessity  to  the  pubU<;  goodj  not  to  tolerate  disbooest  men  in  the  ex* 
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*  ercise  of  a  profession  requiring  learning  and  integrity.     Attorneys  and  conn- 
sellors  are  amenable  for  their  conduct  to  no  other  department  of  the  government^ 
but  the  court ;  and  if  the  power  to  remove  them  from  office  for  just  cause 
did  not  exist,  the  profession  itself  and  the  administration  of  justice  would  fall 
into  deserved  contempt.    It  is,' I  trust,  manifest  that  the  power  of  suspending  and 
striking  attorneys  from  the  rolls,  is  entirely  distinct  from  that  of  summary  pro- 
ceedings for  contempts.     I  think  myself  fully  warranted  in  asserting  that  no  ad- 
judged case  in  modem  times  can  foe  produced,  showing  the  exercise  of  the  power 
in  an  English  court  of  punishing  as  for  contempts,  libellous  publications  on  courts 
or  parties  to  suits,  in  reference  to  causes  finally  adjudicated  and  decided  :  if 
there  are  such  cases,  they  have  escaped  my  researches.    -The  books  are  full  of 
cases  of  indictments,  and  informations  for  such  offences  against  judges  and  juries. 
I  have  spoken  of  the  harmless  tendency  of  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Lawless  ; 
and  believe  it  has  been  shown,  that  there  exists  no  foundation  for  the  exercise 
of  the  anomalous  summary  process  adopted  by  Judge  Peck,  in  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  the  common  law,  or  the  inherent  power  of  courts.     It  will,  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  the  exercise  of  this  high  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  weak 
or  wicked  hands,  most  dangerous  power,  is  invested  in  courts,  for  the  public 
good,  to  be  exercised  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity,  when  the  authority 
and  dignity  of  the  courts  require  immediate  vindication,  for  the  preservation  of 
order  and  decorum.     It  is  not  given  to  courts  for  their  personal  benefit|  to  be 
used  to  avenge  their  personal  wrongs,  or  satiate  their  private  vengeance.    When 
therefore  it  is  made  use  of  to  punish  libels  as  contempts,  in  pending  causes,  the 
publication  supposed  to  be  a  contempt,  must  be  so  considered  by  the  reading 
portion  of  the  people.     It  must  be  so  persey  palpably  and  plainly:  a  paper  which 
requires  subtle  and  ingenious  argument  to  be  proved  to  be  a  contempt ;  or  to 
be  compared  with  a  long  and  elaborate  opinion,  in  order  to  make  out  its  discrep- 
ances with  the  opinion,  is  no  contempt,    indeed  it  appears  to  me  that  an  argu- 
mentative contempt 'is  a  perfect  solecism.     Judge  Peck  himself  was  conscious, 
that  the  article  ^^  A  Citizen  "  would  not  be  a  contempt  unless  it  had  the  effect 
to  bring  odium  on  the  court,  and  impaired  the  public  confidence  in  the  purity  of 
its  decisions  ;  for  he  states  this  as  the  gravamen  in  his  rute  against  Mr.  Fore- 
man, in  express  terms.     Mr.  Lawless'  publication  being  read  under  these  viewSy 
I  hold  it  as  impossible  for  any  man  of  common  intelligence  to  discover  anything 
contemptuous  m  it,  unless  the  suggestion  of  error  in  the  opinion  would  make  it 
80  ;  and  I  hope  in  this  country  such  suggestion  is  not  libellous. 

I  wish  to  bring  the  proposition  to  the  test,  and  to  push  the  inquiry,  whether 
it  be  probable  or  possible,  that  the  reading  public  could  perceive  any  libellous 
matter  in  a  publication  which  the  Judge  has  denounced  as  a  gross  and  abomina- 
ble libel.  I  shall  be  very  much  aided  in  this  view  of  the  question  by  Judge 
Peck's  answer  in  this  court,  and  his  argument  before  the  House.  And  here  I 
cannot  avoid  observing,  that  it  appears  to  be  ordained  by  Providence,  that 
if  giiilty  men  are  permitted,  when  questioned  on  their  guilt,  to  tell  their  own 
Btories  in  extenso^  they  weave  such  a  web  of  inconsistency  and  falsehood  as  to 
detect  themselves.  The  authors  of  the  late  horrid  and  appalling  murder  in  the 
£ast,  were  detected,  by  overacting  in  attempting  to  prove  themselves  -innocent, 
and  they  were  caught  in  their  own  toils. 

I  will  submit  to  the  court  a  natural  classification  of  the  readers  of  the  article 
written  by  Mr.  Lawless,  and  the  Opinion  reviewed. 

I  will  suppose  the  readers  to  consist,  1st.  of  those  who  read  Mr.  Lawless' 
article  only,  but  who  lived  in  Missouri,  and  understood  the  controyersy  in  Sou- 
lard's  case.  2d.  Of  those  who  read  both  the  article  and  the  Opinion  hastily  and 
superficially,  without  understanding  the  controversy.  Sd.  Of  those  who  read  the 
article  only  and  did  not  live  in  Missouri.  And,  4th.  of  those  who  read  both  the 
article  and  Opinion  attentively,  with  a  view  of  mastering  the  question  of  con- 
tempt or  not,  and  who  had  sufficient  force  of  mind  for  that  purpose. 

Judge  Pecky  in  his  plea  and  answer^  page  8|  saysi  '^  In  the  country  in 
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the  publication  took  place,  and  in  which  it  was  intended  to  operate,  the  contro- 
versy was  understood,  and  therefore  the  absurdities  which  that  publication  imputed 
to  the  court  were  immediately  perceived  and  felt,  and  produced  their  intended 
effect,  on  all  who  took  their  impressions  only  from  that  article."  This  is  strange 
reasoning — the  conclusion  is  at  variance  with  the  premises.  If  those  who  un- 
derstood the  controversy,  and  immediately  perceived  and  felt  the  absurdities 
which  the  publicatioiv  imputed  to  the  court ;  how  could  they  take  their  impres- 
sions only  from  that  article,  without  obliterating  from  their  minds  their  pre-exist- 
ing knowledge  of  the  controversy  ?  The  conclusion  drawn  by  the  respondent  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  illogical  and  absurd.  As  to  the  2d  class  of  readers.  Judge 
Peck  invokes  the  court,  that  they  may  properly  estimate  the  effects  of  the  pub- 
lication on  the  people  of  Missouri,  to  possess  the  sam^  familiarity  with  the  nature 
of  the  controversy,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  laws  by  which  it  was  to  be 
decided.  ^'  For  (he  says)  this  respondent  is  convinced  that  without  this  fkmiKar 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  no  person  who  now  for  the  first  time  reads  the 
Opinion  hastiljr  and  superficially,  and  as  hastily  and  superficially  compares  it 
with  the  publication,  will  be  struck  with  the  misrepresentation  ;  but  that  such  a 
reader  will  on  the  contrary  be  apt  to  suppose,  that  there  is  resemblance  enough 
between  the  argumentative  conclusions,  drawn  by  the  Judge  in  his  Opinion,  and 
the  assumptions  imputed  to  him  by  the  publication,  to  authorize  the  belief  that 
the  Judge  must  have  acted  vindictively  in  treating  it  as  a  misrepresentation  and 
punishing  it  as  a  contempt." 

In  this  proposition,  we  must  exclude  that  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri  who 
understood  the  controversy  before  Mr.  Lawless  published  his  article  ; — and  then 
I  ask,  can  credulity  itself  believe,  that  any  other  class  of  people  would  read 
the  article,  and  the  Judge's  Opinion,  consisting  of  nineteen  octavo  pages,  in  any 
other  manner  than  hastily  and  superficially  ?  No  one  but  those  interested  in  the 
controversy  would  read  it  at  all  ;  but  to  expect,  that  a  person  having  no  inte- 
rest in  those  claims  and  whose  duty  did  not  compel  him  to  read  the  Opinion, 
and  not  only  to  read  it,  but  to  master  the  subject,  is  an  extravagant  and  irrational 
supposition.  But  as  to  the  third  class  of  readers,  those  who  read  the  article 
only.  If  a  hasty  and  superficial  reading  of  both  the  Opinion  and  the  article, 
would  produce  the  conviction  that  the  Judge  must  have  acted  vindictively  in 
treating  it  as  a  misrepresentation  and  punishing  it  as  a  contempt,  how  much 
more  readily  would  the  readers  of  the  article  only  come  to  that  conclusion?  We 
may  defy  the  ingenuity  of  man,  to  torture  the  article,  read  by  itself,  into  a  con- 
tempt of  court.  It  is  harmless,  decent,  but  unintelligible  to  such  readers.  And 
here  Judge  Peck  has  involved  himself  in  another  gross  inconsistency:  he  says 
in  his  answer  and  plea,  '^  This  respondent  now  begs  leave  to  turn  the  attention 
of  this  honorable  Court  to  the  publication  of  Luke  E.  Lawless,  signed  ^  A  Cit- 
izen,' barely  requesting  this  honorable  Court  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  latter 
article  appeared  in  a  different  newspaper  from  that  in  which  the  Opinion  had 
been  published — a  paper  of  a  different  political  complexion,  supported  for  the 
most  part  by  different  subscribers,  and  consequently  that  few  if  any  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  article  signed  '  A  Citizen '  could  have  any  knowledge  of  the  Opinion 
which  it  professed  to  censure,  other  than  that  which  they  derived  from  the 
article  itself;  "  thus  admitting  the  improbability,  if  not  impossibility,  of  any  injuri- 
ous consequences  being  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  article. 

There  is  yet  another  class  of  readers,  but  they  exist  only  imaginarily;  for 
who  would  spontaneously  sit  down  to  the  careful  study  of  the  Opinion  and  ar- 
ticle, and  compare  them  together?  If  such  a  man  could  be  found,  and  the  Judge 
is  right  in  his  allegation,  that  the  article  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
Opinion, — then  the  conclusion,  instead  of  being  unfavorable  to  the  Judge,  would 
be  highly  honorable,  and  he  would  stand  acquitted.  If  I  do  not  deceive  myself, 
the  respondent  has  himself  shown,  that  with  any  class  of  readers,  the  court 
would  not  be  brought  into  contempt)  nor  the  public  mind  injuriously  prejudiced 
•gainst  it. 
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It  may  be  said,  that  aIthou|i:h  Soulard^s  case  had  beeo  appealed,  it  might  be 
remanded;  and  that  there  were  other  causes  before  the  court  dependent  on  the 
same  principled,  and  therefore  the  power  was  lawfully  exercised.  Jurisdiction 
does  not  depend  on  a  possibility;  it  must  exist  at  the  time  the  power  is  exerted: 
and  as  to  tho  pendency  of  other  causes,  it  is  an  aAer  thought,  but  equally  desti- 
tute of  solidity,  it  is  io  proof  that  Sou  lard's  case  was  what  has  been  termed 
a  te^t  cause^  and' a  decision  in  it  was  virtually  a  decision  in  all  the  causes;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  all  the  causes  depending  on  the  same  principles 
were  withdrawn.  When  an  opinion  Is  promulgated  to  the  world,  the  right  of 
discussing  it  cannot  be  restrained,  because  other  causes  of  a  similar  character 
are  pending  :  this  would  amount  to  a  general  prohibition  of  discussion  in  any 
case;  for  there  are  or  may  be  other  causes  yet  undecided,  involving  some  of  the 
points  of  the  one  decided.  The  right  of  a  criticism  is  perfect  as  to  the  case 
decided,  and  depends  on  no  such  contingency  as  that  it  may  relate  to  undecided 
causes. 

I  think  it  fairly  inferrible  from  the  evidfence  which  I  shall  not  stop  to  exam- 
ine ;  because  as  I  understand  the  answer  and  the  respondent's  argument  be* 
fore  the  House,  it  is  admitted  and  avowed,  that  in  punishing  Mr.  LawlesSi 
Judge  Peck  increased  it,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Lawless  refusing  to  answer 
interrogatories.  He  says, ''  this  declaration  that  he  would  not  answer  interrog* 
atories  if  they  should  be  propounded,  was  not  only  an  aggravation  of  the  first 
contempt)  but  was  a  new  and  substantive  contempt,  which  would  of  itself  have 
justified  the  sentence  that  was  passed,  and  in  tliis  light  it  is  considered  by  the 
books."  Again  he  says,  '^  and  it  is  true  that  this  respondent,  c<msideriag  this 
conduct  of  the  said  Luke  E.  Lawless  and  his  refusal  to  purge  htmseif  of 
the  contempt  as  a  contumacious  persistence  therein,  did  proceed  to  pass 
sentence,  &c."  And  yet  this  same  Judge  held  this  language  to  Mr.  Lawless,  just 
before  the  sentence,  'Hhat  being  thus  before  the  court,  the  privilege  was  tendered 
to  him  of  purging  himi*elf  of  the  contempt,  if  he  thought  proper  to  do  so." 

Thus  whilst  the  Judge  admitted  it  to  be  the  right  and  privilege  of  Mr.  Law* 
less  to  require  interrogatories  if  he  thought  proper,  his  not  requiriog  them,  and 
saying  he  would  not  answer  them,  is  turned  into  a  new  and  substantive  crinia 
of  itself,  justifying  the  entire  punishment  awarded.  This  was  a  most  outrageous 
act,  authorized  by  no  law,  and  violatory  of  an  express  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  fifth  article  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution,  declares  that  '*  no 
person  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself." 
Will  the  respondent's  counsel  shelter  their  client  by  saying  that  Mr.  Lawless  was 
not  compelled  to  answer  on  oath  ?  If  they  do,  they  shelter  him  by  the  letter  of  that 
instrument,  whilst  the  respondent  has  violated  its  spirit.  If  no  man  in  a  crimi- 
nal case  can  be  required  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  can  his  case  be  al- 
tered, can  be  be  considered  more  criminal,  for  availing  himself  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  constitution  in  refusing  to  be  interrogated  ?  and  yet  so  the  Judge  con- 
sidered Mr.  Lawless.  But  the  Judge  knew  better;  he  says,  '*  the  privilege  was 
tendered  to  him  of  purging  himself  of  the  contempt,  if  he  thought  proper  to  do 
•o."  Itns  one  of  the  clearest  principles  of  law  and  common  sense,  that  a  per- 
aonal  privilege  may  be  waived,  without  the  incurring  guilt,  in  waiving  it.  The 
law  affords  an  accused  party  a  shield,  by  which  he  may  protect  himself :  if  he 
waives  the  shield,  he  does  it,  according  to  Judge  Peek,  at  his  peril  of  being  ad- 
judged g*iilty  of  a  new  and  sul)6tantive  crime.  I  appeal  with  entire  confi- 
dence to  the  court,  against  a  doctrine  so  preposterous  and  absurd. 

I  am  aware  that  Blackstone,  in  his  4th  Commentary,  S87,  says,  "  But  if  ha 
ji^ilfuUy  and  obstinately  refuses  to  answer,  or  answers  in  an  evasive  manner, 
he,  is  thus  clearly  guilty  of  a  high  and  repeated  contempt,  to  be  punished  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court."  If  Judge  Blackstone  meant  to  apply  this  doctrine  to 
a  summary  proceeding  for  a  libel  amounting  to  a  contempt,  I  deny  the  propoei- 
tioA  to  be  law  here,  and  it  is  not  1  apprehend  supported  by  any  judicial  d«* 
cision  in  England.    It  is  an  inquisitorial  power,  inconsistent  with  the  proTisioB 
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of  the  eoQstitiition  of  which  I  have  already  flpoken^  and  is  at  war  with  every 
i<iea  of  civil  liberty  The  position  is  correct  only  when  applied  to  civil  cases^  a» 
against  officers  of  a  court,  who  may  be  required  to  answer  as  to  matters  not  in- 
volving  any  criminality;  and  in  such  cases,  where  the  party  being  otdered  by  the 
court  CO  inake  disclosures  not  affecting  him  criminally,  obstinately  refuse  to  do  so. 
The  case  of  Oswald,  1  Dallas,  S34,  puts  this  proceeding  on  its  true  grounds. 
Mr.  Lewis  said,  *^  it  had  been  asserted  that  the  couit  were  ahout  to  compel 
IVIr.  Oswald  to  convict  himself  o(  the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged; 
but  the  fact  is  this,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  person  who  suggests  the 
contemfit  to  prove  it  by  disinterested  witnesses,  and  then  indeed  the  defend- 
ant is  allowed  by  hif*  own  oath  to  purge  and  acquit  himself,  in  Bpite  of  all  the  tes- 
timony 'wnich  can  be  produced  against  him.  it  appears  clearly,  therefore,  that 
Af  r.  Oswald^s  being  called  on  to  answer  interrogatories  is  not  meant  to  establish 
his  guilt,  but  to  enable  him  to  avoid  the  punishment  which  is  the  consequence 
of  it.  The  court  employ  no  compulsion  in  this  respect:  he  may  either  answer  or 
not;  as  he  pleases;  if  he  does  answer,  his  single  oath  in  his  own  favor  will  coun*- 
tervail  the  oaths  of  a  thousand  witnesses:  if  he  djes  not  answer,  his  silence  cor- 
roborates the  evidence  of  the  contempt,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  must 
necessarily  follow."  '^ 

McKean,  Chief  Justice,  immediately  said,  '^  Your  statement  is  certainly  right, 
and  the  misrepresentation  which  is  attempted  must  be  the  effect  of  wickedness 
or  ignorance.  '  It  is  well  known  to  the  professional  members  of  the  court,  that 
Biack!»tone's  Commentaries,  although  valuable  to  a  student  on  his  first  com- 
mencing his  studies,  for  its  arrangement  and  elegance  of  diction,  ci>mpare4 
with  preceding  writers,  is  not  a  book  of  authority,  and  as  Lord  Mansfielcl  said 
was  never  intended  as  such  by  its  author.  2d  Str.  1 183.  A  rule  was  made  npon 
one  Stanton  to  answer  a  complaint  for  serving  a  writ,  when  the  plaintiff  dia* 
owned  employing  any  one:  upon  his  attendance  and  reading  his  affidavit,  Strange 
states,  that  he  desired  leave  to  ask  him  some  questions,  which  the  court  al- 
lowed him  to  do,  but  would  not  swear  him  to  answer  such  questions;  and  this 
18  one  of  the  contempts  spoken  of  by  Blackstone  perverting  the  process  of  the 
court. 

It  would  he  a  waste  of  time  to  go  in  search  of  further  authorities  on  this  point. 
We  place  ourselves  on  the  constitution,  and  on  the  broad  principles  of  civil  lib- 
erty, in  denying,  that  the  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories,  was  either  a  new 
contempt,  or  an  aggravation  of  Mr.  Lawless'  guilt.  The  only  consequence  of 
the  refusal,  was  an  admission  tacitly  that  what  Foreman  had  sworn  was  true,  that 
Air.  Lawless  was  the  author  of  the  article  ^^  A  Citizen,"  and  Judge  Peck  was 
authorized  by  Mr.  Lawless'  tacit  admission  of  that  fact,  to  draw  such  infer- 
ences as  it  warranted.  I  insist,  then,  that  Judge  Peck,  in  treating  Mr.  Lawless' 
refusal  to  purge  himself  as  a  new  crime,  or  the  aggravation  of  his  former  one, 
violated  his  duty,  to  the  oppression  of  Mr.  Lawless. 
^  It  will  probably  be  urged  by  the  respondent's  counsel,  that  Mr.  Lawless,  by  a 
simple  denial  under  oath,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  misrepresent  the  Opinion, 
and  ha4  not  been  inlloenced  by  bad  motives,  could  have  satisfied  the  Judge 
and  terminated  the  case.  I  answer,  that  no  interrogatories  having  been  shown  to 
him,  and  the  Judge  not  having  stated  what  he  required  to  be  answered,  Mr.  Law- 
leas  could  not  foresee  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  interrogatories.  But  there  is 
another  and  more  decisive  answer.  Mr,  Lawless  believed,  as  he  tells  us  en  his 
oath,  that  Judge  Peck  had  usurped  a  jurisdiction  not  vested  in  him  by  law:  he  owed 
it  to  himself  and  to  his  profession  to  withstand  what  he  honestly  believed  to  be  an 
arbitrary  proceeding,  and  a  high-handed  stretch  of  power.  He  had  been  openly 
reviled  by  the  Judge,  as  being  the  author  of  a  false,  malicious,  libellous,  and  ca- 
lumnious attack  on  his  Opinion.  His  feelings  had  been  harrowed  up  and  out* 
raged.  He  chose  to  take  his  stand  on  his  rights  as  an  American  citizen,  and  to 
make  no  apology  when  he  was  conscious  he  had  done  no  wrong.     And  if 
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Judge  Peck,  in  the  judgment  of  this  courts  proceeded  iliegallj,  then  is  Mr.  Liaw- 
less  not  only  irresponsible  for  not  answering',  but  he  mast  be  justified  and  com- 
mended. 

I  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  and  propose  to  inquire  whether,  taking  the  facts 
collectively  into  consideration,  Judge  Peck  has  acted  under  the  influence  of  bad 
motives.  The  mind  can  only  be  ascertained  by  external  signs;  an<i  generaUy 
speaking  when  an  illegal  or  criminal  act  has  been  done,  the  indications  and  ac- 
companying circumstances  afford  safe  criteria  from  which  to  form  an  opinion. 

If  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  of  Judge  Peck,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless, 
has  been  made  out;  if  that  illegality  has  been  shown  to  be  great  and  flagrant; 
then  I  insist,  that  of  itself,  it  furnishes  very  strong  if  not  controlling  evidence,  of 
a  bad  mind  and  an  evil  intent.  To  suppose  Judge  Peck  ignorant  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  judiciary  act,  and  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  would 
be  an  imputation  that  he  does  not  merit.  If  he  knew  either,  he  has  deeply 
transgressed,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  he  must  have  done  so  from  yin- 
dictive  feelings. 

There  are  many  facta  in  the  case  which  are  irreconcilable  with  the  conduct 
of  a  judge  intent  only  on  discharging  his  judicial  functions  with  impartiality,  in- 
tegrity and  dignity. 

The  rule  he  dictated  and  caused  to  be  entered  against  Mr.  Lawless,  eyinee 
that  he  had  predetermined  the  oflfence  and  the  punishment  also.  It  appears  from 
the  deposition  of  Mr.  Bates  that  the  Judge  was  deaf  to  all  advice.  Mr.  Bates 
suggested  to  him  the  policy  of  permitting  the  proceeding  to  pass  ofi*  as  easily  as 
possible:  the  Judge  gave  him  promptly  to  understand  that  his  course  was  taken, 
and  although  he  did  add  that  he  was  prompted  by  duty,  I  must  be  allowed  to 
consider  this  as  a  mere  pretext  to  cover  a  fixed  .and  settled  design  in  spite  oi 
all  remonstrances,  and  all  consequences.  He  refused  to  hear  Mr.  Magenis, 
on  ihe  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless,  argue  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  to  show  that 
the  article  written  by  Mr.  Lawless  did  not  misrepresent  the  Opinion;  on  the 
ground  that  the  point  had  been  argued  and  decided  in  Foreman's  case.  How  it 
had  been  argued,  the  evidence  shows.  Mr.  Lawless  was  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  Judge,  who  allowed  himself  during  the  argument  to  utter  denunciations 
against  the  article,  as  false,  malicious,  and  calumnious  ;  and  Mr.  Lawless  was 
compelled  to  desiet  from  further  arguing  the  question^  before  be  had  gone 
through.  Mr.  Lawless  was  entitled  to  be  fully  heard,  and  the  pretext  that  the 
question  had  been  decided  in  another  and^distant  case,  is  indicative  of  a  precipi- 
tancy and  impatience  to  get  at  his  victim,  inconsistent  with  impartiality  wad 
judicial  decorum,  and  of  a  mind  ander  the  influence  of  malignant  feelings.  la 
a  case  involving  the  highest  interests  of  a  citizen,  a  judge  regardful  of  his  high 
duties,  would  have  willingly  listened  to  argument  to  convince  him  of  the  inno- 
cency  of  the  accused.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  argument,  without 
taking  time  to  cool  or-to  deliberate,  without  consultation  with  himself  on  his  pil- 
loW)  he  proceeded  to  deliver  an  Opinion,  which  for  vehemence,  intemperate 
abuse,  and  bitter  denunciation  of  the  accused,  stands  unparalleled.  Mr.  Law- 
less, whose  lacerated  feelings  had  compelled  him  to  withdraw,  was  forthwith 
re-summoned,  and  sentenced  to  a  suspension  of  his  profession  for  eighteen 
moaths,  and  to  imprisonment  in  the  conmion  jail  of  St.  Louis  for  twentyfour 
hours.  The  oflence  charged  on  Mr.  Lawless  had  no  relation  to  his  professional 
character:  it  involved  no  dishonesty,  moral  turpitude,  or  unfitness  in  the  per- 
formance, of  his  trust  as  an  attorney  or  counsellor.  He  ought  not  to  have  been 
punished  with  more  severity  than  any  other  citizen  charged  with  the  same  oP* 
fence.  If  Judge  Peck  had  been  solicitous  only  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
the  court,  and  set  aa  example  to  deter  others,  a  moderate  fine  would  have  an- 
swered every  purpose.  This  obvious  course,  after  admonition  too  from  a  judicious 
friend,  was  disregarded:  to  glut  his  vengeance  nothing  short  of  the  utter  ruin  of 
his  victim  could  satiate  him.    I  beg  the  court  to  ponder  and  reflect  on  the  enor- 
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mou8  disproportion  between  the  punishment  and  the  offence.  Mr.  Lawless' 
motives  for  writing  the  article  he  has  stated  to  the  court;  he  has  on  his  oath 
disavowed  any  intention  to  misrepresent  the  Opinion ;  he  has  in  the  same  man- 
ner declared  his  belief  that  he  did  not  misrepresent  it.  He  made  the  same  dis- 
avowals to  Judge  Peck  himself  on  arguing  Foreman's  case,  when  the  Judge 
knew  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  article;  and  yet,  he  was  arrested  in  the  exer* 
cise  of  his  profession,  and  he  and  his  family  were  deprived  of  the  honest'  means 
of  gaining  a  living.  He  is  cut  off  as  unworthy  of  exercising  an  honorable  pro- 
fession, and  as  unworthy  of  public  confidence.  His  imprisonment  I  cannot  but 
consider  as  a  refinement  in  cruelty ;  it  was  not  intended  as  a  punishment  for  his 
delinquency,  but  as  a  mark  of  infamy  and  disgrace.  If  all  these  considerations 
do  not  satisfy  the  mind  that  the  respondent  must  have  acted  from  bad  and  vin- 
dictive motives/  then  nothing  short  of  positive  proof  of  such  designs  can  convict 
any  man. 

Here,  I  must  recall  the  attention  of  the  court  to  the  superadded  punishment, 
for  the  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories.  It  is  in  my  judgment  a  heavy  item  in 
the  amount. 

But  there  are  yet  other  evidences  of  bad  motives  on  the  part  of  the  Judge. 
It  is  in  proof  that  there  was  no  pre-exist  ins;  ill  will  between  Judge  Peck  and  Mr. 
Lawless,  and  the  respondent's  counsel  will  seize  on  this  fact  to  vindicate  their 
client  from  any  malice  in  his  proceedings.  Let  us  fairly  state  the  case  ;  Judge 
Peck  had  delivered  and  promulgated  to  the  world  an  elaborate  Opinion,  in  a 
test  cause,  in  which  he  had  discussed  very  many  most  important  principles,  in-* 
volviug  the  title  to  a  vast  amount  of  property  ;  he  had  taken  unusual  pains  and 
bestowed  great  labor  to  perfect  his  Opinion,  and  to  impart  to  it  every  ornament 
of  which  a  judicial  opinion  is  susceptible.  That  Opinion  was  to  come  in  review 
before  the  learned  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  that  it 
might  make  its  due  impression  there,  no  pains  had  been  spared  ;  it  had  been 
viewed  in  its  gestation  both  by  Judge  Peck  and  his  friend  Judge  Wash  with 
extreme  delight;  and  finally  it  was  launched  forth,  with  high  expectations  that  it 
might  procure  for  its  author  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame,  or  a  judgeship  in 
a  superior  court.  In  these  full-blown  hopes,  Mr.  Lawless,  in  a  short  analysis, 
rudely  denuded  this  Opinion  of  all  its  ornaments  and  trappings,  and  presented 
it  to  the  public  in  its  mere  bones  and  muscles,  laying  bare  its  deformities  and 
errors,  truly  as  we  say,  falsely  as  the  Judge  says.  Could  anything  be  more 
provoking  to  a  vain  and  a  proud  man,  thus  to  see  all  his  anticipated  honors  at 
once  blasted  and  bumbled  in  the  dust  ?  The  history  of  the  human  mind  in  all 
ages  and  in  all  countries  teaches  one  uniform  lesson.  That  nonconformity  to 
cherished  opinions  and  more  especially  open  rebellion  against  such  opinions, 
beget  disgust,  antipathy  and  hate.  An  author,  let  us  suppose  him  a  divine,  gives 
to  the  world,  after  great  examination  and  labor,  his  opinions  on  certain 
essential  points  of  theology.  He  is  reviewed,  roughly  handled,  and  contradict- 
ed, if  not  exposed.  Mark  the  manner  of  his  reply.  A  holy  indignation  seizes  on 
his  mind,  and  he  betrays  it  In  angry  invective,  which  to  a  dispassionate  reader 
savors  very  much  of  malice.  Have  we  not  all  seen  scenes  like  this?  and  yet  per- 
haps these  combatants  never  saw  each  other's  faces.  What  then  generated  these 
angry  and  malevolent  feelings,  but  that  wounded  pride,  which  is  incident  to  hu* 
man  nature  ? 

This  same  nonconformity  to  standard  opinions  has  deluged  the  world  with 
blood.  Change  our  institutions,  and  ffive  predominance  and  power  to  any  one  reli-' 
ffions  sect  over  all  others,  and  we  should  speedily  see  the  spirit  of  intolerance  let 
loose,  and  the  most  abominable  tyranny  exercised  over  men's  thoughts.  It  is 
idle  then  to  suppose,  that  Mr.  Lawless'  article,  innocent  and  harmless  as  it  is, 
was  not  enough  to  beget  deep  hate  in  Judge  Peck's  mind  towards  him  ;  wheth- 
er it  did  or  not,  it  is  for  this  court  to  say,  upon  a  review  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances. 

But  whilst  the  advocates  of  Judge  Peck  lay  great  stress  on  the  fact,  that  the 
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relations  between  him  and  Mr.  Lawless  were  amicable  preyious  to  the  proceed- 
ings against  him  ;  they  insist,  and  Judge  Peck  insisted  throughout  his  proceed* 
ings,  and  he  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  Mr.  Lawless  in  writing  the  tr- 
ticle  was  guilty  both  of '  misrepresentation  and  malice.  Now,  what  covU 
have  induced  a  change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lawless  towards  Jodge 
Peck?  It  may  be  answered,  his  decision  against  Mr.  Lawless'  clients,  theSoe- 
lards;  and  that  thereby  his  hopes  and  expectations  of  great  gain  were  dtsappoifll- 
ed  and  frustrated.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  neither  of  the  parties  intended  to 
be  concluded,  by  the  decision  of  Judge  Peck  :  the  great  value  of  the  property 
in  contest,  and  the  intrinsic  difficulties  ofthe  causes,  rendered  it  certain  that  titt 
party  against  whom  the  decisions  was  made  would  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Cooit 
Could  Mr.  Lawless  think  that  Judge  Peck^s  Opinion  would  have  an  andw 
weight  with  the  appellate  court  ?  The  questions  involved  were  new  and  iotricst^ 
and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  have  supposed,  that  an  Opinion  in  the  District 
Court 'would  have  weighed  a  feather.  Mr.  Lawless  then  could  have  had  no 
^  malicious  intention  in  writing  his  article  ;  and  he  could  have  had  no  Mnet' 
ments  to  misrepresent  the  Opitiion.  He  wrote  the  article  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  his  clients,  and  to  prevent  them  selling  their  claims  to  adventurers  and  specu- 
lators. And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  considerations,  Judge  Peck,  from  the 
very  commencement  of  his  summary  proceedings  down  to  this  day,  attributes 
to  Mr.  Lawless  the  worst  and  most  malicious  motives,  against  truth  and  reasoo; 
whilst  he  himself  is  to  be  held  up  to  this  court  as  perfectly  free  from  paasioOf 
malice  or  any  bad  designs,  in  inflicting  upon  Mr.  Lawless  the  most  cruel  omI 
degrading  punishment,  contrary  to  law,  contrary  to  the  oonstitution  and  the  dic- 
tates of  jostice. 

I  have,  Mr.  President,  performed  my  duty  and  placed  before  this  high  court 
the  views  of  this  case  which  an  impartial  and  attentive  consideration  have  sug- 
gested to  my  mind.  The  respondent  is  an  entire  stranger  to  me,  and  it 
IS  impossible  that  I  can  be  prejudiced  against  him  otherwipe  than  by  the  demer- 
its of  his  conduct  towards  Mr.  Lawless.  It  depends  entirely  'od  this  L\fvH, 
whether  one  of  the  judges  of  our  land,  shall,  unoer  color  of  his  oBeSj  inmple 
with  impunity  on  his  fellow  citizens  against  law  and  without  mercy.  And  ^^^^ 
me,  Sir,  to  express  my  gratification,  for  the  patient  hearing  which  has  been  ex- 
tended to  me. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  till  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  Uxited  States  vm,  Jakes  H.  Peck. 

Tuesday,  January  18. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended 

James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

The  Hon.  Charles  A.  Wickliffe,  one  of  the  managers,  addressed  tiie 
court,  in  behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  follows: — 

Jtfr.  Preaidenty — To  appear  before  this  high  tribunal  as  the  organ  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  and  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
demand  your  judgment  against  one  of  their  judicial  functionaries  for  a  bigb0»' 
demeanor  in  office,  an  ofience  no  less  than  the  violation  of  the  constitQtioo  of 
his  country,  and  the  illegal,  arbitrary  and  oppressive  imprisonment  of  his  M^ 
citizen  under  color  of  law,  is  calculated  to  embarrass  advocates  more  skilled  tJ»B 
he  who  now  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you. 

I  feel  on  this  occasion  an  additional  cause  of  embarrassment,  owing  to  ^ 
position  I  occupy  in  this  debate.  You  have  heard  already  two  of  my  asiocii'^ 
managers,  (Mr.  McDuffie  and  Mr.  Spencer,)  the  one  in  presenting  the  csoo  to 
you,  the  other  in  summing  up  the  evidence.    They  have  left  to  aei  in  the  fi«^ 
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or  argumeaty  a  barren  harvest  io  gleao.  I  cannot  hope  to  be  interesting.  I 
lArill  endeavor,  however,  not  to  be  fatiguiog  to  the  court.  I  shall  confine  myself 
iv^ithin  the  line  of  strict  duty,  to  the  question  before  the  Senate,  the  guilt  or  in- 
nocence of  the  respondent.  I  will  not  consent  to  try  the  case  of  Soulard :  the 
validity  of  his  claims  is  now  pending  befbre  auother  tribunal,  where  it  will  re- 
ceive justice,  if  justice  has  not  heretofore  been  accorded  it.  I  shall  not  stop  to 
count  the  number  of  acres  of  public  domain  saved  to  the  Union,  arrested  from 
the  grasp  of  dishonest  speculation,  or  wrongfully  withheld  from  the  honest  pro- 
prietors by  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  pronounced  in  the  District  Court  of 
JVIissouri.  With  these  questions  this  impeachment  has  nothing  to  do;  nor  shall  I 
be  instrumental  in  .preseotins  topics  of  discussion  before  this  court,  which  are, 
in  my  bumble  judgment,  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question  you  have  to  decide. 

There  has  been  something  said  in  the  evidence,  as  well  as  in  the  response  of 
the  Judge,  in  reference  to  the  length  of  time  this  charge  has  been  permitted  to 
sleep,  before  it  has  assumed  the  present  character,  not  as  a  substantive  ground 
of  defence,  I  admit,  but  with  a  view  to  produce  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  this 
honorable  Court,  that  other  than  public  considerations  have  prompted  this  pro- 
ceeding.    What  is  the  state  of  fact?     In  1826  this  outra|^e  upon  the  constitu* 
tion  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  was  committed  by  the  Judge.     At  the  ensu- 
ing session  of  Congress,  the  injured  and  aggrieved  man  presented  his  memorial 
to  the  only  power  competent  to  take  cognizance  of  the  offence.     It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  court.     The  committee,  as  the  record  speaks,  requested  to  be 
discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  subject.     At  the  next  and  succeeding 
Bession,  nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  upon  this  subject  bv  the  House  of 
Representatives.     At  the  session  of  1828-9,  the  memorial  of  Mr.  Lawless  was 
wain  submitted  to  Congress.     This  was  a  short  and  busy  session,  and  it  is 
liritliin  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  petition  and  papers  were  not  ex* 
anained  by  the  Judiciary  Committee.     At  the  last  session,  another  reference  of 
this  subject  was  made  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  when  it  received  a  patient, 
ioipartifid,  and  unprejudiced  examination,  which  resulted  in  the  impeachment 
now  before  you.     This,  sir,  has  been  the  culpable  delay  of  this  proceeding. 
We  are  told  by  the  respondent  that  this  subject  had  been  investigated  *^  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  in  1826-7,  the  Chairman^  of  which  is  among  the 
most  distinguished  legal  characters  in  the  United  States,"  (I  would  say  the 
most  distinguished,)  and  that  the  committee  had  decided  there  was  no  cause  of 
impeachment,  no  ofience  committed  by  him.    1  would  oppose  to  this  circumstance 
the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  iir  voting  the   impeachment. 
Neither  fact  however  is  worth  anything  in  the  formation  of  your  judgments  up- 
on the  question  of  guilt.  • 

Mr.  President :  those  who  have  opposed  this  impeachment,  and  the  counsel  of 
the  respondent,  have  denounced  it  as  an  attack,  a  vital  stab  aimed  at  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary^.  I  will  not  admit  that  there  exists  in  this  nation  a  warm- 
er or  more  decided  advocate  for  the  independence  of  the  judiciary  than  the 
humble  individual  who  now  addresses  you.  I  look  to  that  department  of  our 
government  as  the  city  of  refuge  to  the  weak,  defenceless,  and  oppressed.  Up- 
on its  purity,  integrity,  and  intelligence,  depend  the  best  hopes  of  the  citizen  ; 
and  to  preserve  those,  sir,  you  must  call  to  its  aid  the  aOTections  and  confidence 
of  the  people.  If  you  permit  the  judiciary  to  usurp  power,  to  oppress  the  weak, 
you  will  render  it  odious,  you  will  make  it  an  engine  of  tyranny,  destroy  all  pub- 
lic confidence  in  it,  weaken  the  afiections  of  the  people,  and  then  indeed  may 
we  be  alarmed  for  the  independence  and  intearity  of  our  courts. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  in  the  legit- 
imate sense  of  that  word,  that  the  judges  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  arbi- 
trary and  despotic  power  with  impunity.    The  independence  of  your  judges  or 

*  Hon.  Daniel  Webstar,  of  MuMchueetU. 
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vpur. judiciary,  does  not  consist  in  the  language  of  the  parchment  by  which  thej 
hold -their  offices;  and  their  integrity,  and  purity,  and    ^^  authority ,"    if  yon 
please,  will  not  be  preserved  in  this  free  government,  by  holding  them   irre- 
sponsible for  offences  such  as  I  hope  to  prove,  by  the  evidence  in  this  cause,  thu 
respondent  has  committed.     The  judges,  like  other  functionaries  of  this  govere- 
ment,  must  be  held  responsible  for  their  official  conduct.     They  are  the  servants 
of  the  people,  who  will  look  into  their  judicial  acts  and  hold  them  responsible  for 
malfeasance  in  office  ;  and  when  guilt  is  manifested,  if  the  constitutional  seca- 
rittes  for  the  office  are  found  hostile  to  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
another  and  easier  remedy  will  be  provided  by  the  good  sense  of  the  commuoi- 
ty.     It  has  been  well  said  by  a  distinguished  man,  that  we  should  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  names  in  this  country.     Give  any  human  being  judicial  power  for  life, 
and  annex  to  the  exercise  of  it  the  kingly  maxim  that  *'  he  can  do  no  wrong,." 
you  may  call  him  judge  or  justice,  no  matter  what  is  the  appellation,  and  yoa 
transform  him  into  a  despot,  regardless  of  all  law  but  his  sovereign   will  and 
pleasure. 

Mr.  President  :  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  be  contended  by  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  as  it  has  been  on  a  former  impeachment  before  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  with  great  ability  and  apparent  confidence,  *^  that  ajndge 
cannot  be  impeached  for  any  offence  which  is  not  indictable  ;  that  the  cdnstitutum 
declares  the  judges  shaU  be  removed  from  office  by  impeachment  for  treason,  bribe- 
ry, and  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ; "  consequently  as  nothing  less 
than  the  commission  of  some  offence  which  may  be  punishable  by  indictment 
presentment,  or  information,  comes  within  the  known  interpretation  of  the  terms 
**  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors,"  no  act,  judicial  or  otherwise,  unless  indictable 
is  impeachable.  ' 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  interpretation  of  the  constitution  ;  and  will  therefore 
present  you  rather  the  analysis  of  an  argument,  than  any  argument  itself  upon 
this  subject,  leaving  the  duty  of  more  enlarged  discussion  to  be  performed  by 
my  colleagues,  if  this  point  shall  be  seriously  contended  for  in  the  defence. 

By  the  third  article  of  the  con.stitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  declared  that 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior  Courts  shall  hold  their  office  during  goad 
behavior. 

I  maintain  the  proposition,  that  any  official  act  committed  or  omitted  by  the 
judge,  which  is  a  violation  of  the  condition  upon  which  he  holds  his  office,  is 
an  impeachable  offence  under  the  constitution. 

^  The  power  of  impeachment  is,  by  the  1st  article  of  the  constitution,  exclu- 
sively vested  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  it  can  only  be  exerted  against 
public  functionaries  ;  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  have  the  sole  power 
to  try  all  impeachments. 

The  7th  clause  of  the  3d  section  of  the  above  article,  declares  that  <<  judgment 
in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from  office, 
and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under 
the  United  States  ;  but  the  party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and  sub- 
ject to  indictment,  trial,  judgment  and  punishment  according  to  law." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  wisely  limited  the  punishment  which  this  court 
may  award,  fixing  a  point  beyond  which  you  cannot  go  ;  but  leaving  you  in  the 
exercise  of  a  sound  discretion  to  make  it  less  than  removal  from  office.  They 
were  governed  by  equal  wisdom  when  they  lef\  the  official  delinquent  to  answer 
personally  to  the  oflTended  laws  of  the  State  in  which  he  had  committed  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor  against  their  injunctions. 

The  oflfence  fox  which  an  officer  may  be  impeached,  might  not,  in  the  judg* 
ment  of  his  triers,  (though  deserving  punishment,)  require  the  infliction  of  the 
severer  punishment,  that  of  removal  from  and  disqualification  for  office.  It 
might  riot  deserve  both  of  these  penalties,  perhaps  neither  ;  a  reprimand,  a  teinpo- 
rary  suspension  of  his  fiinctions  and  salary,  might,  in  particular  cases,  be  a  pun- 
ishment equal  to  the  official  misdemeanor. 
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If  nothing  else  had  been  said  in  this  constitution  upon  the  subject  of  impeach'- 
ment)  who  would  doubt  of  the  plenitude  of  power,  the  nature  of  the  punishment, 
or  the  objects  upon  which  Congress  could  exercise  it  ?  But,  sir,  the  members  of 
the  convention,  as  if  solemnly  impressed  with  the  danger  to  the  judiciary  and 
other  departments  of  the  government,  resulting  firom  the  humanity  and  mercy 
of  the  members  of  the  tribunal  for  the  trial  of  impeachment ;  or,  perhaps,"  look- 
ing at  the  dark  side  of  the  picture  of  human  nature,  believed  it  possible  that  the 
time  might  come,  when  a  judge  or  other  officer,  though  stained  with  the  foul 
crime  of  treason  and  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  would 
find  favor  in  the  sympathies,  or  cover  in  the  bad  passions  of  his  triers,  who  would 
blush,  however,  to  pronounce  him  not  guilty  in  the  face  of  conclusive  evidence  ; 
but  who  would,  nevertheless,  diminish  the  punishment  under  the  discretionary 
power  in  the  Ist  article,  and  leave  the  traitor  or  convicted  felon  to  disgrace 
the  judicial  ermine  or  official  robe.  To  guard  against  this  possible  state  of  the 
case,  (and,  thank  God,  I  regard  it  only  as  a  possible  state  of  things  in  this  happy 
country,)  the  members  of  the  convention  intended,  by  the  6th  section  of  the  2d 
article,  to  declare  what  shall  be  the  punishment  to  be  awarded  by  the  court  of 
impeachment  for  the  enumerated  offences  of  treason,  bribery,  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  ;  hence  they  declared  that  ^'  the  President,  Vice  Pre- 
sident, and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors."  This  language  is  imperative  ;  it  leaves  you  no  discretion; 
jou  cannot  stop  short  of  removal  from  office  ;  you  cannot  exceed  it. 

If  the  construction  6f  the  constitution  which  was  contended  for  in  the  impeach- 
ment to  which  I  have  referred,  be  the  true  reading  of  the  instrument,  and  it  shall 
be  decided  that  no  offence,  no  conduct  of  an  officer,  unless  it  be  a  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor,  within  the  technical  meaning  of  these  terms,  and  punishable 
by  some  known  and  existing  criminal  law,  is  impeachable,  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  our  government,  and  especially  the  judicial  department  ?  No  mat- 
ter what  was  the  conduct  of  a  judge  in  or  out  of  court,  if  he  kept  himself  with^ 
out  the  pains  and  penalties  enacted  for  the  punishment  of  treason,  felony,  and 
yice,  in  the  most  degraded  of  civil  society, — no  power  exists  to  strip  him  of  the 
judicicd  character  which  he  degraded.  He  would,  covered  with  disgrace  and 
immorality,  smile  with  contempt  at  your  power,  and  shield  himself  under  the 
imputed  ignorance  of  the  members  of  the  convention. 

A  few  cases  will,  I  think,  suffice  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  such  a  construction 
of  the  constitution.  Suppose  a  judge,  who  is  bound  to  open  his  court  at  stated 
periods  for  the  trial  of  causes ;  he  fulfils  the  letter  of  the  law,  opens  his  court 
at  the  regular  stated  terms,  but  as  regularly  adjourns,  and  refuses  to  hear  and 
decide  the  causes  pending  in  court.  This,  sir,  would  be  no  indictable  ofience 
under  any  law  ;  yet  I  am  inclined  to  believe  this  court  would  remove  him  from 
office  for  official  misconduct,  for  misbehavior  in  office,  a  forfeiture  of  the  con- 
dition upon  which  he  held  his  commission. 

Suppose  a  judge,  under  the  influence  of  political  feeling,  (and  I  wish  they 
were  always  exempt  from  it,)  shall  award  to  his  favorite  a  new  trial,  in  an  im- 
portant cause,  against  known  law,  would  this  be  an  indictable  ofience  under 
any  code  of  laws  in  force  in  this  government? 

Suppose  a  judge  shall  forget  the  dignity  which  belongs  to  the  station  he  fills, 
and  to  disregard  that  decorum  which  should"  ever  resulate  the  conduct  of  a 
judge,  in  and  out  of  court,  shall,  while  in  court,  take  advantage  of  his  situation, 
and  labor  for  two  hours  in  pouring  forth  his  abuse  and  vituperation  upon  a  re- 
spectable and  unofiending  citizen,  whom  h^has  dragged  before  him  by  the  strong 
arm  of  usurped  power, — in  what  court  would  you  file  your  indictment  against  him, 
for  a  high  misdemeanor? 

I  could  extend  this  illustration  further,  but  lest  I  might  be  supposed  guilty 
of  putting  the  very  case  of  the  respondent,  I  will  desist. 

Take  the  caae  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.    Suppose  him  base 
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enough  or  foolish  enough,  if  you  please,  to  refuse- hifl  sanction  to  aaj  and  eveiy 
act  which  Congress  may  pass.  This  is  a  power  which,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, he  can  exercise.  Will  it  be  contended  that  he  eould  be  indicted  (or  it, 
as  a  misdemeanor,  in  any  court,  State  or  Federal?  Yet  where  is  the  man  who 
would  hesitate  to  remove  him  from  office  by  impeachment?  If  one  of  the  heads 
of  a  department  shall  so  far  forget  the  obligations  of  his  official  duty,  as  to  direct 
his  power  and  patronage,  not  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the  country, 
but  with  the  known  and  avowed  purpose  of  his  own  personal  or  political  aggran- 
dizement, who  would  think  of  finding  an  indictment  in  a  criminal  court  of  justice 
against  him?     Yet  who  would  not  remove  him  from  office  by  impeachment? 

If  precedent  is  to  have  any  authority  in  this  court,  I  consider  the  questioa 
settled  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  trial  of  Judge  Pickering,  of 
J\ew  Hampshire.  The  principal  charge  exhibited  against  hun,  was  a  disre- 
gard of  a  plain  statute  of  the  United  States,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  Dis- 
trict Court,  before  restoration  of  goods  libelled  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  the  claimant  in  court,  to  take  from  him  bond  and 
security  to  return  the  goods  or  to  perform  the  judgment  of  the  court.  Upon 
this  charge  the  Senate  found  him  guilty  and  removed  him  from  office.  He  was 
also  charged  with  intemperance,  which,  though  a  misdemeanor,  has  never  bees 
denominated  or  regarded  by  the  laws  of  any  country  a  ^'  high  misdemeanor.'* 

Mr.  President:  I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove  Judge  Peck  guilty  of  the  ofience 
charged  in  the  article  of  impeachment;  and  if  I  do  this,  I  shall  leave  the  law 
and  the  punishment  to  be  judged  of  and  measured  by  this  court. 

I  propose  to  maintain  before  this  honorable  court — first,  that  admitting  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Lawless,  signed  ^'  A  Citizen,"  to  be  a  false  and  malicioiis 
misrepresentation  of  the  published  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  it  was  not  a 
tempt  of  court,  and  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  as  such,  had  no  j 
power,  or  authority,  to  punish  it  as  such. 

Secondly,  That  if  the  court  liad  power  to  punish  as  for  a  contempt,  any  false 
and  malicious  misrepresentation  of  a  published  opinion  of  the  judge  of  that 
court,  after  the  cause  had  been  finally  determined,  then  no  contempt,  in  £kct, 
was  committed  ;  and  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Lawless  was  a  wanton, 
wicked,  and  cruel  exercise  of  power,  by  which  an  innocent  man  was  imprisoned, 
attempted  to  be  degraded,  and  in  fact  deprived  of  the  lawful  exercise  of  his  pro* 
fession,  necessary  to  the  support  of  himself  and  family. 

In  order  to  determine  the  question  of  jurisdiction  in  the  District  Court,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  present  a  distinct  view  of  the  facts  of  this  case,  divested  of  aU 
those  extraneous  matters,  which,  according  to  my  humble  judgment,  have  no 
connexion  with,  and  should  have  no  influence  upon  the  question  under  consid- 
eration. I  mean  the  facts  charged  against  Lawless,  for  which  he  was  impris- 
oned and  suspended  from  practice  by  this  Judge.  When  you  shall  see  thoae 
facts  plainly  stated,  I  think  I  may  confidently  assert  the  position,  that  no  un- 
prejudiced  man  would  hazard  his  reputation  as  a  jurist  in  saying,  that  no  ofienee 
punishable  by  any  law,  written  or  unwritten,  in  any  court,  civil  or  criminal,  has 
been  committed  by  J^awless. 

In  November,  1825,  Judge  Peck,  as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Mtssoori, 
pronounced  his  final  decree  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  heirs  vs.  the  United  States. 
The  <^mplainants  appealed  from  his  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  where  the  case  is  still  pending.  This  decree  is  in  evidence  before 
jou.  Soulard's  heirs  and  their  counsel.  Col.  Lawless^  submitted  without  mnr- 
mnr  to  the  decree,  and  respectfully  pursued  the  course  pointed  out  by  law  lo 
correct  the  errors  in  it,  if  any  had  been  committed. 

In  March,  1826,  a  long  puhlication,  purporting  to  be  an  Opinion  of  Jodce 
Peck  in  the  Soulard  case,  made  its  appearance  in  a  newspaper  published  in  9L 
Louis.  Ahottt  eight  days  after,  Mr.  Lawless,  over  the  signature  of  "  A  Gitiasoo," 
made  a  publication,  in  which  he,  in  respectful  language,  points  oat  what  seemed 
to  bim  eome  of  the  errors,  as  well  of  fact  as  of  doctrine,  assnmed  by  the  Judge  in 
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that  published  argument,  in  topport  of  the  Opinion  and  decree  theretofore  pro* 
nounced,  and  enrolled  in  a  cause  finally  adjudicated.  I  may  challenge  the  most 
fastidious  to  point  to  one  sentence,  line,  or  word  in  that  publication,  which 
breathes  the  slightest  innuendo  against  the  integrity  or  motives  of  the  Judge. 

We  have  proved  in  this  case  that  the  Opinion  published  is  not  the  same  as  the 
one  delivered  in  court;  I  refer  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hempstead  and  Mr. 
Pettis.  If  Mr.  Pettis  proved  any  fact  in  this  cause  which  was  susceptible  of 
clear  comprehension,  it  was  that  the  Opinion  which  he  heard  in  court  was  not 
in  all  respects  like  that  which  was  published.  With  the  motives  which  influenc- 
ed the  Judge  to  publish  this  Opinion,  or  rather  essay  in  support  of  an  Opinion 
delivered  in  court,  I  have  nothing  to  do.  They  may  have  been  honest;  I  have 
no  doubt  official  vanity  had  its  full  share.  He  ha?  avowed  his  object  to  have 
been  to  operate  upon  other  causes  depending  before  his  court,  and  claims  not  in 
Buit.  He  say^  his  wish  was  to  induce  the  holders  of  unconfirmed  Spanish  claims 
to  abandon  them.  Mr.  Lawless  was  the  counsel  for  most  of  those  claimants. 
It  was  not  only  his  undoubted  right,  but  his  duty,  if  he  believed  the  Opinion  of 
Judge  Peck  to  hdve  been  founded  in  error  and  calculated  to  injure  the  claims 
of  his  clients,  to  make  the  publication  he  did,  with  the  views  avowed  by  him 
before  this  court. 

The  next  thing  we  hear  of  this  Judge,  is  at  the  opening  of  his  court  in  May, 
1826,  with  a  newspaper  in  his  hand  ;  and  among  his  first  official  acts  is  an  in* 
quiry  made  of  the  District  Attorney,  if  he  knew  who  was  the  editor  of  the  news- 
paper in  which  was  published  the  article  signed  ^'A  Citizen."  No  roan  in  St. 
Liouis  then  doubted,  nor  did  Judge  Peck  doubt  as  to  the  real  author  of  the  piece 
signed  ^^  A  Citizen."  True,  he  could  not  act  on  his  own  convictions  in  this  in* 
stance,  though  it  seems  he  acted  upon  rumor  and  general  report  as  to  the  bad 
character  of  these  Spanish  claims.  Mr.  Lawless  gave  him  the  name  of  the  ed* 
itof ,  and  proceedings  were  instituted,  which  eventuated  in  the  commencement 
of  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Lawless,  his  imprisonment  and  expulsion  fi-om  the 
bar. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  attempted  to  give  you  a  fkir  and  unvarnished  state- 
inent  of  the  lacts.  May  I  not  demand  of  each  honorable  member  of  this  court  to 
answer  me  and  say  upon  his  conscience,  what  ofiTence,  what  crime  has  Luke  E. 
Lawless  committed  against  the  law  of  the  land  ?  Iir  this  act  punishable  by  attach- 
ment, admitting  the  publication  to  be  false  ?  My  learned  associate  (Judge  Spen- 
cer,) has  conclusively  shown  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  possess  no 
common  law  juraidiction.  Indeed,  that  is  a  question  not  open  for  argument ; 
it  is  res  €Kljudicatay  7th  Cranch,  32,  U.  S.  va.  Hudson,  &c. 

If  the  courts  of  the  United  States  possess  the  power  to  punish  contempts  by 
attachment,  they  do  not  derive  it  firom  the  common  law.  They  must  derive  the 
power  from  one  of  two  sources.  The  judiciary  act  of  1789,  or  from  what  has 
been  denoininate<l  in  this  debate  and  elsewhere,  that  inherent  power  of  self-pro- 
tection which  belongs  of  right  to  every  political  body.  - 

The  words  of  the  judiciary  act  are,  that  the  said  courts  shall  ''have  power  to 
punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment  all  contempts  of  authority  in  any  catue  or  hear^ 

This  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  Anderson  and  Dunn,  consider  as  a 
legislative  declaration,  that  punishment  for  a  contempt  shall  not  extend  beyond 
Its  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  act  itself  by 
the  terms,  is  confined  to  causes  depending  in  courts  ;  it  does  not  recognize, 
certainly  does  not  give,  the  power  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  to  send 
their  attachment  into  the  country  and  di%g  the  citizen  before  a  judge  to  be 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  speaking  truly,  or  falsely,  or  disrespectfully  of  some 
^ttdicial  opinion  theretofore  pronounced  in  a  cause  decided,  and  no  longer  with- 
IB  their  cognizance. 

If  neither  the  ooromon  law,  nor  the  statute,  gave  to  the  Judffe  the  power  to 
punish  in  this  case  as  for  contempt,  whence  does  he  derire  it  r 
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The  respondent's  counsel  has  informed  us  that  he  rests  his  defence  ibr  the  ex* 
ercise  of  this  power,  upon  the  following  grounds  : 

1.  Immemorial  precedent. 

2.  Upon  the  power  which  is- inherent  in  all  courts  of  justice. 

3.  Upon  the  exercise  of  a  similar  power  by  the  courts  of  the  several  States. 
This,  may  it  please  the  court,  is  a  new  source  for  federal  jurisdiction  in  the 

courts  of  the  nation.  This  is  claiming  for  the  federal  judiciary  what  its  cham- 
pions have  not  heretofore  claimed.  This  third  source  of  power  need  only  to  be 
stated  ;  for  in  its  statement  is  contained  its  refutation. 

4.  Admit  the  Judge  did  usurp  this  power  in  violation  of  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen,  in  utter  disregard  of  his  constitutional  guarantees,  imprison  him,  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  support,  without  a  trial  by  jury,  according  to  the  principles 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  established  forms  of  law  ;  yet  if  the  Judge  beluted 
he  was  in  the  honest  exercise  of  judicial  power,  no  such  misdemeanor  as  is 
charged  against  him  had  been  committed.  These,  Mr.  President,  if  I  mistake 
not,  are  substantially  the  positions  assumed  by  the  respondent's  counsel  in  pre- 
senting his  defence  to  you. 

Sir,  I  do  not  assent  to  this  doctrine  to  the  full  extent  claimed  by  the  counsel. 
If  a  good  or  a  bad  man  shall  act  as  judge,  if  he  shcdl  mistake  the  plain  letter  of 
the  constitution,  violate  law,  usurp  power,  and  invade  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
I  would  infer  a  vicious  motive  ;  I  would  not  infer  ignorance  or  honesty  in  pre- 
ference. To  illustrate  my  position,  if  we  shall  fix  upon  Judge  Peck  in  this  case 
a  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  an  usurpation  of  power  by  which  a  citi- 
zen was  oppressed  and  imprisoned,  the  law  infers  a  bad  motive  ;  it  is  then  im- 
posed upon  the  Judge  to  prove  by  testimony  that  his  motives  were  good,  were 
honest.  Were  I  his  judge,  he  would  not  escape  in  such  a  case  by  any  formal 
protestation  of  good  motive  in  his  response  ;  he  would  not  escape  by  present- 
ing as  a  peace-offering  to  the  violated  majesty  of  the  law  of  his  country,  the 
number  of  acres  of  public  domain  he  has  saved  to  the  nation  by  this  act  of  high-  ' 
handed  tyranny. ,  Nor  should  he  wash  himself  of  his  guilt  by  real  or  affected 
tears  in  the  presence  of  the  court.  I  would  require  higher  evidence  of  good 
and  honest  motive,  before  I  could  excuse  a  judge  for  so  flagrant  an  outrage 
upon  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  the  rights  of  his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  President  :  I  will,  with  the  respondent's  counsel,  explore  the  whole 
field  of  the  common  law,  the  great  fountain  from  which  this  power  is  said  to  flow, 
and  challenge  them  to  the  production  of  one  single  adjudged  case  in  any  book 
of  authority,  either  in  England  or  America,  in  which  it  has  been  decided  by  any 
court,  that  it  is  a  contempt  punishable  by  attachment,  fine,  and  imprisonment,  to 
speak,  write,  or  publish  a  criticism,  true  or  false,  upon  the  published  opinion 
of  the  court,  after  the  cause  had  been  finally  decided. 

The  gentleman's  immemorial  precedent  will  fail  him,  if  he  confines  his  re* 
searches  to  the  period  of  enlightened  jurisprudence  in  England.  If  he  will  con- 
sult the  dark  and  bloody  pages  of  the  Star  Chamber,  he  may  find  instances  of 
cruelty  and  outrage,  which  will  serve  him  as  a  precedent.  He  may  there  find 
patriots  and  statesmen  imprisoned  and  murdered  without  crime,  at  the  will  and 
pleasure  of  corrupt  ministers  and  unfeeling  despots ;  but  nowhere  else.  In 
the  ruins  of  that  engine  of  despotism  was  buried  this  abominable  doctrine 
now  for  the  first  time,  and  I  hope  for  the  last,  asserted  in  thb  land  of  liberty 
and  law. 

This  doctrine  of  contempt  of  courts  had  its  origin  in  the  earliest  history  of 
English  jurisprudence,  and  was  punished  summarily,  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  king  himself  was  present  in  couit,  sat  with  his  judges,  and  dispensed  justice 
to  his  subjects,  and  every  act  of  insult  was  treated  as  a  contempt  of  the  autboii- 
ty  of  the  king,  who  was  regarded  as  the  great  fountain  of  justice.  Afler  the 
prerogatives,  or  rather  the  powers  of  the  king  became  to  be  parcelled  out,  and 
courts  of  justice  established  upon  a  more  permanent  basis,  this  power  to  punish 
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for  a  contempt  was  coDtinued  upon  the  fiction  that  the  king  was  always  supposed 
to  be  present  in  his  courts. 

As  the  science  of  the  law  advanced,  this  crime  of  contempt  received  its  class- 
ification by  the  writers  upon  criminal  law,  and  we  now  find  it  divided,  treated, 
and  punished  under  the  following  heads  : 

1.  Contempts  against  the  king's  palace. 

2.  Contempts  against  the  king's  courts  of  justice* 

3.  Contempts  against  the  king's  prerogative. 

4.  Contempts  against  his  government. 
"  5.  Contempts  against  his  title. 

It  is  contempts  against  courts  of  justice  only  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  this 
country,  and  the  power  to  punish  which  we  have  alone  adopted  in  the  Statea 
which  have  adopted  the  common  law. 

What  is  a  contempt  of  court,  punishable  summarily  at  common  law  .^  Thia 
question  I  propose  to  answer  by  a  reference  to  the  common  law  itself  By  the 
most  approved  authors  upon  criminal  law,  we  are  informed,  that  all  affrays,  as- 
saults, breaches  of  the  peace  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  the  court,  insulting 
language,  contumelious  behavior  to  a  judge  sitting  in  court,  attempts  to  bribe  the 
witnesses  or  jurors  in  a  cause,  all  attempts  to  prevent  an  attorney  or  ofiicer  of 
the  court  from  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  such,  disobedience  to  an  order  or 
process  of  the  court,  are  contempts  of  courts,  and  punishable  as  such.  All  acts 
which  obstruct  the  due  administration  of  justice,  positively,  fall  within  the  crime 
of  contempt.    ^  * 

It  has  been  decided,  I  admit,  that  a  man  may  be  indicted,  (not  attached,)  for 
slandering  a  judge  in  his  judicial  character  :  2  Roll.  Abridgt.  78. 

Formerly,  a  man  might  be  indicted  for  a  reflection  on  the  sentence  or  opin- 
ion of  court  as  being  a  slander  upon  the  justice  of  the  nation  ;  1  Roll.  245. 

But  it  is  now  the  settled  law,  that  a  man  cannot  be  indicted,  much  less  at- 
tached, for  any  scandalous  or  contemptuous  words  spoken  of,  or  to  a  judge,  not 
being  in  the  actual  execution  of  his  office.  For  instance,  ^' to  say  that  such 
a  juBtice  is  a  fool,  a  numskull,  for  making  such  a  warrant,  and  does  not  under- 
stand the  law,"  &c.  is  not  indictable  or  punishable  criminally.  In  support  of 
this  doctrine,  I  refer  to  Hob.  202  ;  Moor.  819  ;  1  Vents  10  \  2  Salk.  698  ;  1 
Kebble  494  ;  1  Hawkins  64. 

Mr.  President :  it  would  thus  appear,  if  authorities  and  laWs  be  resorted  td^ 
that  Judge  Peck,  as  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  by  statute  or  by 
common  l&w  possessed  no  power  to  punish  Mr.  Lawless  for  the  alleged  ofi^ence. 
There  is,  however,  another  source  of  power  indicated,  and  that  is  called  an  in- 
herent power  which  belongs  to  and  is  coeval  with  every  court  of  justice.  What 
then  is  this  inherent  power,  its  extent,  its  limits?  What  are  the  subjects  of  its. 
jurisdiction  ?  We  admit,  Sir,  that  every  body  politic  must  necessarily  have  the 
power  to  protect  itself  when  in  the  actual  exercise  of  its  functions  ;  to  re- 
move all  who  attempt  by  force,  noise,  or  otherwise,  to  hinder,  delay,  or  impede 
its  operations,  by  calling  to  its  aid  the  means  necessary  to  remove  the  impedi- 
ment which  is  attempted  to  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  discharge  of  the  func- 
tions with  which  it  has  been  clothed  by  the  people  ;  and  when  we  admit  this 
principle,  do  we  not  admit  all  and  everything  which  can  be  claimed  by  author- 
ity, or  sustained  upon  principle  ?  This  right  of  self- protection,  of  self-preaer* 
vation,  in  public  bodies,  can  be  claimed  or  maintained  upon  no  other  principle 
than  the  same- power  is  claimed  and  exercised  by  individuals.  If  a  man  assault* 
me,  I  have  a  right,  in  self-defence,  to  resist ;  if  he  invade  my  domicil,  I  have  a 
right  to  remove  him.  If  this  inherent  power  is  extended  beyond  wha|  I  think 
are  its  plain  and  palpable  limits,  to  what  offence  in  society  may  it  not  reach  ? 
It  will  be  made  to  overreach  the  constitution,  and  then  every  man  will  hold  the 
tenure  of  his  liberty,  profession,  and  property,  at  the  discretion  of  every  petty 
judicial  tyrant  who  may  scourge  and  curse  society  with  his  outrages  upon  th« 
liberty  and  property  of  the  citizen. 

40 
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The  Judge  is  the  party  aggrieved ;  he  is  the  accuser,  the  witness,  the  law- 
maker, the  juror,  judge,  and  executioner.  He  settles  the  law,  prescribes  tke 
punishment,  and  enforces  it  upon  his  unhappy  victim,  from  which  there  is  do 
appeal,  and  for  which  there  is  no  corrective  power.  This  horrid  principle,  and 
its  consequences,  are  exemplified  in  this  very  case;  for  the  Judge  refused  to 
sign  a  bill  of  exceptions,  because,  from  his  omnipotent  judgment  there  was  no 
appeal.  Sir,  this  power  cannot  exist  in  any  body  of  magistracy  in  this  govern- 
ment of  law.  It  is  at  war  with  the  very  spirit  and  genius  of  our  free  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President:  I  put  the  question  then  directly  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  is  it  unlawful  to  punish  a  citizen  for  a  decent  and  respectful  criticism  upon 
the  judicial  opinion  of  any  court  af^er  the  case  has  been  finally  decided?  If  su^ 
publication  be  unlawful,  can  the  offender  be  punished  by  attachment  at  the  wiH 
of  the  judge  who  feels  himself  aggrieved,  or  his  legal  vanity  insulted  ?  This  is 
the  question  at  last  you  have  to  decide.  The  judgment  of  this  court,  the  high- 
est in  the  nation,  will  be  looked  to  as  binding  authority;  and  it  is  meet  that  aO 
the  consequences  of  an  affirmance,  should  be  weighed  before  that  opinioo  is 
pronounced. 

My  poor  imagination  will  not  enable  me  at  this  time  to  paint  in  their  iiw 
colors,  the  evils  which  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  a  decision.  We  hare 
been  laboring  under  a  most  fatal  delusion  upon  the  subject  of  our  constitutional 
rights  and  guarantees,  if  we  are  to  be  told  by  this  high  tribunal,  that  there  is  one 
department  of  our  government,  the  judiciary,  exempt  from  free,  open,  and  pub- 
lic investigation;  one  department  which  can  shield  itself  from  responsibility  to 
fublic  opinion,  by  this  impenetrable  armor,  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts. 
Vinciples  may  be  rivetted  upon  us,  the  chains  of  our  slavery  forged  by  the 
opinions  of  our  courts,  and  the  voice  of  complaint  silenced;  the  language  of  in- 
dignant remonstrance  stifled,  and  the  press,  that  great  palladium  of  public  and 
private  liberty,  completely  muzzled.  I  cannot  believe  that  a  doctrine  so  fi^ight* 
ful,  so  destructive  to  the  best  hopes  of  the  patriot,  will  find  favor  in  this  honor' 
able  court. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  no  case  can  be  found  in  which  it  has  been 
decided  by  any  respectable  court,  that  a  publication  in  a  newspaper  or  other- 
wise, of  a  criticism  upon  the  published  opinion  of  a  coUrt,  afler  final  decisioo, 
has  been  treated  and  punished  as  a  contempt  of  court.  The  respondent  has  re- 
ferred us  to  the  cases  upon  which  he  relies  as  justifying  him  in  this  exercise  of 
power.  I  have  looked  into  thes^  cases,  and  state  to  this  court  that  in  every 
one  of  them,  English  and  American,  where  the  proceeding  was  for  a  contempt 
of  court,  a  cause  was  pending  in  court,  in  which  it  was  alleged  and  charged  the 
contempt  was  committed.  I  will  not  detain  this  court  by  a  reference  to,  or  a 
particular  examination  of  them,  at  this  time. 

The  only  authority  which  I  shall  read  to  the  court,  is  the  report  of  two  casea 
decided  in  the  District  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  a  report  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  Portfolio  of  1801.  The  first  case  is  Hollingsworth  vs.  Duane.  Hollings- 
worth  had  instituted  suit  against  Duane,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  for  a  libel.  A  plea  in  abatement  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
filed;  verdict  was  rendered  for  the  plaintiff  upon  the  matter  of  fact  only  which 
was  pleaded  in  abatement.  By  agreement  the  other  matters  consequent  upon 
this  finding  were  lefl  open  for  further  proceedings.  Duane  made  a  publication 
reflecting  upon  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the  adverse  party,  after  the  finding  of 
the  jury,  and  before  any  other  steps  had  been  taken.  He  was  iittached  for  a 
contempt.  His  defence  was  placed  upon  the  ground  distinctly  before  the  court 
that  the  publication  related  to  no  cause  'depending  before  the  court;  that  it  re-  ^ 
ferred  solely  and  exclusively  to  the  issue  which  had  been  tried.  The  court  sua-  * 
tained  the  proceeding  distinctly  upon  the  ground  that  the  publication  related  to 
h  ease  pending  in  court.    It  is  nowhere  insinuated  by  the  counsel,  or  the  court. 
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that  the  proeeediog  iigaiost  Duane  for  the  contempt,  could  or  would  have  been 
sustataed  if  do  cause  had  been  pending.     [Here  the  case  was  read.] 

The  case  of  Caleb  B.  Wayne  in  the  same  book,  was  for  a  publication 
relating  to  the  same  cause,  but  upon  the  other  side  of  it,  abusing  Duane.  After 
the  court  had  fined  and  imprisoned  Duane,  Mr.  Dallas  and  Mr.  Dickerson,  who 
had  been  counsel  for  Duane,  moved  for  a  rule  against  Wajne.  I  suppose  they 
vrished  to  see  if  the  rule  would  ^'work  both  ways."  Their  moticm  was  granted^ 
and  a  rule  issued  against  Wayne,  but  it  was  entitled  the  United  States  va. 
Wayne,  and  a  motion  was  made  to  quash  it  upon  the  ground  that  it  should  have 
been  entitled  Hollingsworth  V8.  Duane.  Numerous  authorities  were  cited  to 
prove  that  in  every  case  for  a  contempt  of  court  of  the  character  charged,  the 
first  process  must  be  in  the  name  of  the  suit  pendinii;,  and  not  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  this  motion  was  sustained  by  the  court.  [Here  the  case  was  read.] 
These  cases,  Mr.  President,  clearly  illustrate  the  position  that  a  cause  roust 
he  pending,  or  a  publication  reflecting  upon  the  judgment  of  the  court,  the  con- 
duct of  the  parties,  jurors,  or  witnesses,  is  no  contempt  of  court.  I  could  swell 
this  list,  and  fatigue  the  Senate  with  cases  illustrative  of  the  same  principle; 
hilt  it  would  unnecessarily  consume  their  time. 

It  is  contended  that  the  respondent  is  protected  by  the  principle  which  we 
here  admit,  that  there  was  a  cause  pending,  not  Soulard's,  but  other  causes  in- 
volving the  same  principles  as  were  decided  in  that  cause,  and  that  in  truth  there 
was  a  case  pending  in  court,  therefore  the  publication  signed  '^  A  Citizen,"  was 
a  contempt  of  the  District  Court  of  Missouri.  Is  this  in  fact  true,  and  does  the 
consequence  follow  contended  for  ?  Soulard's  case  was  then  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  If  the  publication  signed  '^  A  Citizen  "  be 
a  contempt  of  any  court,  it  was,  and  must  be,  of  that  court  in  which  the  case 
was  pending;  for  the  reason  assigned  why  publications  relating  to  causes  pending 
in  court  are  contempts  of  court,  is,  that  they  tend,  and  are  calculated  to  prejudice 
the  tribunal  in  the  decision  of  the  cause,  to  deter  the  court  from  impartial  ac- 
tion on  the  subject  matter  before  it.  This  rule  then  would  have  subjected 
Lawless  to  an  afttachment  for  a  contempt  of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  which  the 
cause  was  then  and  is  yet  depending.  Indeed,  he  is  still  liable  to  be. punished  by 
that  court,  if  this  doctrine  of  contempts  be  sound.  His  former  conviction  and 
punishment  in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  would  not  be  a  good  plea  in  bar 
to  a  proceeding  by  attachment  in  the  Supreme  Court,  for  publishing  the  article 
signed  ^' A  Citizen."  We  should  then  be  presc^nted  with  the  strange  spectacle 
of  punishing  twice  for  the  same  offence,  a  contempt  of  the  District  Court  of 
Missouri,  and  also  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  prindple  would  require  editors 
of  newspapers,  and  all  others  who  may  feel  it  their  duty  or  right  to  canvass  the 
doctrines  promulgated  by  a  published  judicial  opinion,  to  possess  not  only  omni»- 
cience  but  omnipresence  in  judicial  science.  How  is  a  man  to  know,  when 
he  is  about  to  speak,  write,  or  publish  anything  at  war  with  a  judicial  decision, 
that  th^re  is  no  other  case  in  the  same  State  upon  the  docket  of  one  or  more  of 
the  courts,  depending  upon  the  same  principles  of  the  one  decided.^ 

£very  editor  of  a  newspaper  must  not  only  be  a  lawyer,  but  he  must  be  ti  law- 
yer in  every  court,  comprehending  the  questions  depending  in  each  and  every 
case  in  those  courts.  No  matter  what  the  case  decided,  or  how  lone.it  may 
have  been  decided,  if  there  be  in  any  court  a  cause  or  causes  pending,  ne  is  li- 
able to  be  attached  and  punished  by  each  and  every  court  in  which  such  causes 

are  pending. 

Sir,  1  would  illustrate  my  idea  by  a  reference  to  a  state  of  facts  which  at  this 
time  exists.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  Green  and  Biddle,  decided  a  statute  of  Kentucky,  called  the  oc- 
cupying claimant  law,  unconstitutional.  The  whole  State  was  convulsed  and 
shocked  at  that  opinion.  Loud  and  bitter  were  the  denunciations  against  it. 
Mr.  President :  I  do  not  know  but  by  speaking  of  that  case  here,  that  I  may 
not  bs  subjecting  myself  to  the  pains  and  penidtiea  of  the  law  of  this  Missouri 
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Judge  ;  perhaps  I  may  be  protected  by  the  occagtion  and  place,  when  I  say  k 
seems  to  me  that  that  high  tribunal  erred  ^'  In  the  assumption  of  doctrine  and 
fact "  in  that  case.  At  this  time,  other  cases  are  pending  before  that  court,  ia- 
volving  the  same  questions  as  were  decided  in  the  case  of  Green  and  Biddle : 
if  a  citizen  of  Kentucky  were  to  publish  a  criticism  (and  there  have  been  many 
published  and  spoken  too)  upon  that  opinion,  he  would  be  liable  to  be  called 
before  the  court,  and  punished  for  a  contempt  of  its  authority.  The  publicatieo, 
whether  true  or  false,  relating  to  a  pending  cause,  does  not  change  the  law, 
though  it  might  mitigate  the  punishment. 

This  latter  ground  is  a  mere  subterfuge,  an  afterthought  of  the  respondent 
The  rules  against  the  printer  and  against  Lawless,  evidence  clearly  that  the 
court  did  not  proceed  upon  this  ground  that  there  was  a  pending  cause  in  court 
upon  which  the  publication  was  designed  or  calculated  to  operate.  I  shall  there- 
fore dismiss  it  from  my  further  consideration. 

The  Judge  himself  has  distinctly  stated,  in  his  address  to  the  House  of  Re- 

{resentatives,  pages  30  and  37,  the  grounds  upon  which  he  punished  Lawless. 
t  was,  says  he,  ^^for  scandalizing  the  court. ^^ 

Mr.  President :  I  am  here  reminded  of  one  authority  relied  upon  by  the  re- 
spondent, which  I  have  not  before  noticed,  and  which  deserves  a  more  minute 
examination,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  leading  case  of  the  Judge.  It  is  the  case  of 
the  Kling  vs,  Almon,  as  it  is  found  in  a  book  containing  the  decisions  and 
opinions  of  Chief  Justice  Wilmot.  I  have  examined  this  case  with  attention, 
with  a  view  to  understand  the  facts  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  the  learned  Judge ; 
for  it  is  nothing  but  his  opinion,  found  in  the  rubbish  of  his  office  after  his  death, 
and  printed  by  his  son,  in  a  book  to  sell.  It  never  was  delivered  in  court,  or 
even  honored  with  a  newspaper  publication,  in  the  life  time  of  the  Judge. 

In  1776,  the  Attorney  General  moved  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for  a  rale 
against  Almon,  as  the  publisher  of  a  pamphlet  or  letter  concerning  libels,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  particularly  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Lord  Mansfield,  had  been  grossly  libelled.  At  this  time  the  proceedings 
of  the  King  vs.  Wilkes  was  pending  in  that  court,  and  the  letter  of  Aimon 
also  alluded  to  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  in 
that  proceeding. 

This  case  then  of  Aimon,  if  it  be  authority  at  all,  was  a  proceeding  for  a 
contempt  committed  in  a  pending  cause. 

When  this  opinion  of  Judge  Wilmot  shall  be  more  particularly  examined  by 
this  court,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  with  me,  you  will  be  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  this  is  one  of  those  ^^  immemorial  precedents,"  from  which  the  pow- 
er to  punish  Lawless  was  derived  ;  and  that  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  was  one  of 
those  distinguished  sages  of  the  law,  by  whose  light  the  Judge  says  he  was 
guided. 

Justice  Wilmot,  in  this  opinion,  treats  of  contempt  of  courts  nnder  two  heads; 
1st,  contempts  ^f  the  power  of  the  court  ;  2d,  contempts  of  the  authority  of 
the  court.  By  power,  I  understand  him  to  mean  the  coercive  action  of  the  coort 
upon  persons  or  things  within  its  cognizance.  By  the  authority  of  the  court, 
he  says  he  means  that  deference  and  respect  paid  to  courts  and  to  their  opinions, 
arising  from  a  confidence  in  the  justice  and  integrity  of  the  tribunal,  the  hom- 
age and  obedience  rendered  to  the  court.  This  I  understand  to  be  the  idea 
which  the  respondent  attaches  to  his  own  authority,  as  sole  Judge  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Missouri. 

Chief  Justice  Wilmot  proceeds  to  maintain  the  power  to  punish  for  a  contempt, 
publications  reflecting  upon  the  judges  or  their  opinions,  upon  the  plea  of  nece»> 
eity-^the  tyrant's  plea  in  every  age.  It  is  necessary,  says  this  learned  jurist, 
to  exert  this  power  to  deter  men  from  ofiering  any  indignities  to  courts  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  preserve  their  lustre  and  dignity.  And  this  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  Judfe  Peck,  this  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Missouri ! 

Justice  Wihnot  says,  <<  libelling  the  court,  is  imputing  to  the  king  a  breach  of 
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his  coronation  oath,  in  which  he  swears  that  he  will  administer  justice  to  his  peo* 
pie,  &c.  The  courts  derive  their  authority  from  the  king  ;  and  when  they  are 
libelled,  the  king  is  libelled."  This,  sir,  is  a  miserable  and  contemptible  fiction, 
a  quibble  by  which  to  maintain  a  power  in  courts  which  did  not  belong  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  Judge  Peck  still  further  runs  the  parallel  between  himself  and 
his  illustrious  antitype  in  judicial  usurpation.  He  tells  us,  by  the  documents 
before  this  court,  ^^that  he  was  justified  in  all  that  he  did,  from  his  sense  of  the 
imdigmiy  which  had  been  offered  to  the  court  and  to  the  United  States,  which 
that  court  represented  !  "  This  is  not  only  a  fiction,  but,  at  this  time  of  day, 
consummate  vanity,  not  to  say  folly,  in  this  District  Judge.  That  Lawless  had 
offered  an  indignity  to  the  United  States,  because  he  dared  to  question  the 
soundness  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  its  most  inferior  judges,  is  a  position  which 
can  but  excite  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  every  one  who  hears  it  stated. 

Justice  Wiimot  proceeds,  in  further  illustration  of  the  principles  upon  which 
attachments  are  issued  by  courts  for  contempt.  They  are,  says  his  Lordship, 
of  a  more  enlarged  and  important  nature.  This  power  is  necessary  to  keep  a 
BLAZE  OF  GLORY  arouud  the  judges  and  the  courts,  to  deter  the  people  from 
attempting  to  render  them  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  public.  These,  Sir, 
are  the  abominable  principles  promulgated  in  this  remnant  of  Justice  Wiimot, 
which  are  invoked  by  the  respondent  to  justify  his  conduct,  to  legalize  this 
oppression  of  an  American  citizen.  You  are  called  upon  to  sanction  the  exer- 
cise of  a  power,  that  the  judges  of  this  country  shall,  by  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
surround  themselves  with  a  blaze  of  glory.  You  are  called  upon  to  justify  this 
dispenser  of  justice  in  a  provincial  court,  for  this  high-handed  act  of  insult  and 
Injury  to  the  laws  and  to  the  citizen,  in  order  that  he  may  preserve  his  lustre 
and  dignity,  and  surround  his  judicial  majesty  with  a  blaze  of  glory,  to  deter 
the  people  of  Missouri  from  investigating  his  official  conduct,  or  questioning 
his  judicial  infaUibility. 

I  hope,  for  the  sake  of  offended  justice,  for  the  sake  of  the  violated  consti- 
tution of  my  country,  that  the  lustre  and  dignity,  the  blaze  of  glory  which  this 
gentleman  has  attempted  to  create  for  himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen^  will  be  finally  extinguished  in  the  sober,  but  indignant  judgment  of 
this  court,   s 

Mr.  President :  I  have  thus  attempted  to  demonstrate  the  first  position  which 
I  advanced,  that  the  District  Court  of  Missouri  had  no  jurisdiction  to  proceed 
by  attachment  against  Mr.  Lawless  for  a  contempt  of  court,  for  the  publication 
of  the  article  signed  '^  A  Citizen." 

I  propose  now  to  show,  in  the  second,  place,  that  admitting  the  jurisdiction  in 
the  case  stated,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  contempt,  no  misrepresentation  of  the  Opin- 
ion of  the  Judge  as  published.  I  do  not  intend  to  fatigue  the  Senate  with  an 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  whole  of  the  eighteen  speoificatiohs.  This  can- 
not be  necessary  after  what  has  been  said  by  the  manager,  (Mr.  McDuffie, 
who  opened  this  impeachment,)  and  especially  after  the  laborious  and  triumph- 
ant examination  of  Mr.  Lawless,  whose  explanations,  I  am  sure,  must  be  satis- 
factory to  this  honorable  court. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless,  when  fairly  read  and  impartially  examined 
by  a  candid  and  unprejudiced  man,  cannot  be  construed  into  disrespect,  either 
of  the  Judge  as  a  man,  or  of  his  Opinion  as  a  court.  It  imputes  in  terms,  no 
corrupt  or  bad  motives  ;  it  insinuates  no  depravity  of  heart  or  uncommon  firailty 
of  intellect ;  its  language  is  decorous,  respectful.  If  libellous;  ifitbeawilful, 
malicious  misrepresentation,  these  ingredients  are  matters  of  inference  ;  they 
do  not  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  publication,  when  compared  with  the  Opin« 
ion.  But  I  deny  the  correctness  of  this  inference,  and  no  man  who  was  not 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  or  some  worse  feeling,  would  ever  have  construed 
or  tortured  this  publication  into  a  contempt  of  court. 

I  have,  Mr.  President,  spent  much  time  in  the  examination  of  the  Opinion  of 
tho  Judge,  and  the  article  published  by  Mr.  Lawless,  and  my  miod  has  arrived 
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at  tbifl  conclusion  :  that  everything  which  is  ascribed  to  the  0{>inioa  bj  the  ar^ 
tide,  and  further,  that  the  imputed  assumptions  were  necessary  ^to  enable  the 
Judge  to  pronounce  the  Opinion  which  he  did  in  the  case  of  Soulard. 

The  first  article  in  the  '^  Citizen  "  is  in  these  words  : 

<^  That  by  the  ordinance  of  17d4,  a  sut>-delegate  was  prohibited  from  "*^^^p 
a  grant  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered." 

Judge  Peck  admits,  in  his  Opinion,  pages  63  and  73,  that  the  Lieutenaat  Gov- 
ernor of  Upper  Louisiana  exercised  the  functions  of  sub-delegate.  It  is  proved 
by  the  evidence  in  Soulard's  case,  by  papers  A.  K.  and  L.  in  the  appendix.  The 
position  18,  that  a  sub-delegate  (i.  e.  for  Upper  Louisiana,)  was  prohibited  by 
the  ordinance  of  1754.     What  says  the  Judge  upon  that  subject,  page  66? 

^'  If,  then,  this  ordinance  (1754)  was  to  be  made  the  basis  upon  which  the 
right  to  confirmation  in  this  case  should  be  determined,  the  claim  could  not  be 
confirmed  on  the  ground  that  the  concession  was  not  made  upon  a  sale  fi>r 
money,  and  at  the  reasonable  value  of  the  land ;  but  was  made  in  consid- 
eration of  public  services,  a  consideration  unknown  to  the  ordinance,  except  in 
the  case  of  an  informer  as  authorized  in  the  7th  and  8th  sections,  where  lands 
are  authorized  to  be  adjuged  in  moderate  quantities  to  those  who  shall  give  in- 
formation of  them  as  being  occupied  without  title.  This  is  the  only  species  of 
$ervice  for  which  this  ordinance  authorizes  a  concession.  This  is  the  only  case 
in  which  a  sub-delegate  is  made  the  judge  of  the  value  of  services.  He  is  not 
ma<le  a  judge  of  the  value  of  services  of  the  nature  of  those  upon  which  the  ofm- 
cession  in  question  is  alleged  to  have  been  issued." 

Page  63.  Again :  ^'  Hc^  the  Lieutenant  Grovemor  of  Upper  Louisiana  his  ap- 
pointment as  sub-delegate  from  the  Viceroy  or  President  of  the  Audieocies? 
or  had  he  a  sub-delegation  from  one  so  appointed  ?  It  has  been  proved  on  b^ 
half  of  the  petitioners  that  he  had  not,"  &c. 

The  complaint  is  here  made,  that  Mr.  Lawless  concealed  the  fiict,  that  the 
Judge  had  decided  the  ordinance  of  Spain,  of  1754,  never  to  have  been  in 
force  in  Upper  Louisiana.  It  is  true  he  had  so  decided  ;  but  he  decided  fiirtJier, 
that  admitting  it  to  have  been  in  force  then,  if  this  ordinance  was  to  be  made  the 
^'  basis  "  of  the  concession  to  Soulard,  still  the  claim  could  not  be  sustained, 
because  the  sub-delegate  or  rather  the  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  perform- 
ing the  fiinctions  of  a  sub-delegate,  was  not  appointed  in  the  mode  required  by 
the  ordinance  of  1754  ;  consequently,  a  sub-delegate  in  Upper  LouisiaiUL  could 
not  make  a  grant  for  services  rendered,  or  for  services  which  were  to  be  ren- 
dered in  consequence  of  the  grant.  He  says,  the  consideration  of  public  ser- 
vices was  unknown  to  the  ordinance.  If  the  Lieutenant  Governor  as  sub-del- 
egate, derive  no  authority  under  the  ordinance  ;  if  ^<  the  consideration  of  public 
services  was  unknown  to  the  ordinance,"  the  conclusion  must  be  inevitable,  that 
a  sub-delegate  in  Upper  Louisiana,  was  prohibited  by  that  ordinance  firoin  grant- 
inffland  fbr  public  services  rendered,  or  to  be  rendered. 

The  second  specification,  if  possible,  is  still  more  palpable,  in  accordlmee  not 
only  with  the  spirit,  but  the  very  letter  of  the  Opinion.  It  is  in  these  words : 
'^  That  a  sub-delegate  in  Upper  Louisiana,  was  not  a  sub-delegate  as  eonfeai- 
plated  by  the  ordinance  of  1754." 

The  plaintifTs  counsel  had  contended  in  the  argument  and  proved  that  the 
Lieutenant  Crovernor  of  L^pper  Louisiana  exercised  the  ftmctions  of  sub-dele- 
gate :  the  Judge  admitted  it.  He  had  also  contended  that  the  royal  order  of 
1754  was  in  force  in  Upper  Louisiana  ;  the  Judge  in  his  Opinion  responded 
whether  it  was  in  force  or  not,  ^*  according  to  this  evidence,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  was  not  a  sub^riegate  within  the  cantempMom 
of  the  ordinance  of  1754."  I  refer  to  the  printed  Opinion  of  the  Judge,  page 
63.  The  only  difference  here  is.  Lawless  used  the  terms  "  as  contenplated ; " 
the  Judge  used  the  words,  '^  within  the  contemplation  ;  "  and  this  is  the  false, 
libellous,  and  malicious  misrepresentatioa  for  which  Lawless  was  imprisoiied. 

Mr.  President :  I  shcdl^  in  the  remainder  of  the  axtkles  to  which  the  ntteation 
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of  the  Senate  is  iavited,  do  no  more  than  read  the  specification  in  Mr.  Lawless' 
publication,  and  the  woriis  of  the  Opinion.  I  shall  make  no  comment  upon  them^ 
as  I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  Senate  longer  than  to-day,  or  insult  their  under* 
standing  by  attempting  to  prove  what  must  be  self-evident. 

The  6th  specification  is  in  these  words  :  The  Judge  was  in  an  error  in  as- 
suming *'  That  O'Reilly's  regulations  were,  in  their  terms,  applicable  or  ever 
were  in  fiict  applied  to  or  published  in  Upper  Louisiana." 

The  Opinion  at  pace  68,  reads — ^^  It  would  appear  that  the  policy  apparent 
upon  the  face  of  O'Keiily's  regulations  extended  itself  to  the  province  of 
Upper  Louisiana."  The  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  made  for  the  entire  pro* 
vince.  The  Judge  says  he  did  not  decide  that  O'Reilly's  regulations  were  in 
their  terms  applicable  to  Upper  Louisiana  ;  but  he  decided  that  they  were  made 
for  the  entire  pratince J  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Louisiana.  Will  any  member  of 
the  Senate  point  out  to  me  the  difference  P  , 

In  the  8th  specification,  Mr.  Lawless  said  that  the  Judge  assumed  ^^  that  the 
limitation  to  a  square  league  of  grants  to  new  settlers  in  Opalousas,  Attakapas, 
and  Natchitoches,  (in  the  8th  article  of  O'Reilly's  regulations,)  prohibits  a  larger 
grant  in  Upper  Louisiana." 

-  The  Judge  said,  in  hb  Opinion,  at  page  68,  '^  upon  what  reason  is  it  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  Governor  General  intended  to  authorize  grants  of  land  in  Upper 
Louisiana  upon  principles  different  from  those  upon  which  grants  were  to  be 
made  in  every  other  part  of  the  province  ?  Upon  what  reason  were  grants  of 
land  to  be  limited  in  quantity  in  Natchitoches,  Attakapas,  and  Opalousas,  and 
unlimited  in  Upper  Louisiana?  And  what  policy  dictated  the  limitation  of  grants 
in  the  latter  places  to  800  arpents,  (which  we  find  in  the  9th  and  10th  sections 
of  Gayoso's  regulations  and  in  the  1st  seetion  of  the  regulation  of  Morales,)  if 
before  these  regulations  there  was  no  reason  for  limitation  ?  Was  not  the  ex- 
tension of  settlement  and  cultivation  of  soil  as  much  to  be  encouraged  by  the 
distribution  of  land  in  Upper  Louisiana,  as  elsewhere  in  the  province  ?  Why 
in  Upper  Louisiana  should  grants  have  been  made  without  regard  to  the  means 
of  the  cultivator,  or  without  regard  to  any  cultivation  whatever,  when  these 
particulars  were  to  be  attended  to  with  strictness  in  every  other  part  of  the  pro- 
vince? The  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  made  for  the  entire  province.  It 
would  appear  that  the  policy  apparent  in  O'Reilly's  regulations,  aid  extend  it- 
iielf  to  the  entire  province  of  Upper  Louisiana." 

I  pass  on  to  the  1 1  th  specification.  Lawless  says  it  seemed  to  him  the  Judge 
erred  in  assuming,  or  deciding,  if  you  please,  *'  that  though  the  regulations  of 
Morales  were  not  promulgated  as  law  in  Upper  Louisiana,  the  grantee  in  the 
principal  case  was  bound  by  them,  inasmuch  as  he  had  notice,  he  must  be  pre- 
sumed, from  the  official  station  which  he  held,  to  have  had  notice  of  their  terms." 

What  is  the  language  of  the  Opinion  upon  this  subject,  ut  page  75?  I  will 
read  it.  '^  In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  argument  on  behalf  of  the  petition- 
ers which  denies  the  force  of  law  to  the  regulations  of  Morales  in  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, for  their  supposed  want  of  promulgation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark 
thai  $uch  a  pubUcaiion  is  proved,  as  must  have  brought  them  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  petitioners.  The  offi<^l  station  which  he  held  does  not 
permit  us  to  believe  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  forfeiture  to  be  in- 
curred by  a  failure  on  his  part  to  comply  with  the  commands  contained  in  these 
laws.     It  is^therefbre  unnecessary  to  decide,  &c." 

In  page  20  of  his  response  to  the  article  of  impeachment,  he  admits,  in  so 
many  words,  that  he  had  decided  the  point  as  charged  in  the  11th  article. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  same  paper,  the  Judge  pronounces  this  specification  to  be 
a  gross  and  palpable  misrepresentation. 

I  shall  notice  bat  one  more  of  these  eighteen  articles,  and  that  is  the  thirteenth. 

It  had  been  contended  by  the  counsel  of  Soulard,  that  the  confirmation  by 
the  Ooveraor  General  or  Intendant,  of  concessions  made  by  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  UppM*  Louiaiana,  although  n6t  in  conformity  to  the  regulatioas  of 
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O'Reillj,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  fhmished  an  inference  in  fiivor  of  the  granting 
power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor. 

To  this  argument  the  Judge,  in  the  Opinion,  page  74,  responded  :  **  Thai 
the  Governor  General  who  exercised  a  legislative  power,  generailj,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  distrihution  of  land,  should  feel  himself  authorized  to  dispense 
with  the  observance  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  his  own  laws,  is  not  strange ; 
such  a  dispensing  power  is  incident  to  the  legislative  department  of  every  gov- 
ernment, &c."  In  relation  to  the  deposition  of  the  royal  domain,  the  Governor 
General  and  the  lotendant  successively  represented  to  some  extent  the  power 
of  the  king." 

You  have  here  fairly  stated,  Mr.  President,  the  argument  of  counsel,  and  the 
answer  to  it  by  the  Judge.  And  what  is  his  answer  when  translated  into  plain 
English  ?  It  is  this,  that,  although  the  practice  existed  as  contended  for,  and 
proved  in  the  cause,  it  did  not  alter  the  question.  He  regarded  it,  and  referred 
It  to  the  exercise  of  a  legislative  power  by  the  Governor  General,  to  hia  repre- 
senting to  some  extent  the  power  of  the  king  ;  consequently,  it  furnished  no  in- 
ference in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  lieutenant  Governor  to  make  concessions 
for  services  rendered.  What  says  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  13th  specification? 
^'  That  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  Judge  erred  in  assuming  that  the  complete 
titles  produced  to  the  court  made  by  the  Governor  General  or  Intendant  Gen- 
eral, Plough  based  on  incomplete -titles,  not  conformable  to  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  afford  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the 
Lieutenant  Crovemor,  from  whom  those  incomplete  titles  emanated,  and  must 
be  considered  as  anomalous  exercises  of  power  in  favor  of  individual  grantees." 

Is  this  a  false,  malicious  misrepresentation  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  upon  this 
point  ?  In  his  response  in  May  last,  he  declared  it  to  be  such,  when  in  Februa- 
ry preceding,  in  his  opinion  pronounced  in  the  case  of  Chouteau  va.  United  States, 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  evidence  before  you,  the  Judge  admits  that  he  had  so  de- 
cided in  the  case  of  Soulard,  and  that  he  erred  in  attributing  this  exercise  of 
the  power  by  the  Governor  General  to  his  legislative  powers,  ta  his  kiagfy  pre* 
rogatives,  and  retracts  the  error,  for  the  suggesting  of  which  he  had  imprisoned 
Lawless,  and  suspended  him  from  practice  for  eighteen  months. 

Mr.  President:  I  will  detain  you  no  longer  upon  this  branch,  of  the  subject. 
The  whole  eighteen  articles  are  alike  true,  and  clearly  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration. The  managers  who  will  succeed  me,  will  supply  any  delects  which 
may  exist  in  the  illustration  which  I  have  given  of  the  verity  of  everjrthing  con- 
tained in  the  publication,  adjudged  by  the  court  to  be  false,  malicious,  and 
libellous. 

We  arraign  before  you  a  Judge  who  has  exerted  a  power  to  deprive  a  citixen 
of  his  liberty,  for  an  alleged  offence  over  which  he  had  no  jurisdiction,  and  if  he 
had,  he  imposed  a  cruel  and  disgraceful  punishment,  under  color  of  law, 
upoji  an  innocent  man,  the  Judge  acting  as  accuser,  witness,  judge,  and  exe- 
cutioner. X)oyou  require  us  to  prove  anything  more?  Does  not  the  law  infer 
an  evil  and  wicked  intent  ?  Was  he  not  under  the  dominion  of  bad  passions, 
which  propelled  him  to  an  act  so  at  war  with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
land,  and  so  destructive  to  the  p^sonal  rights  and  liberty  of  the  citizen? 

The  universal  principle  which  pervades  all  the  acts  of  human  agency,  is  that 
from  an  illegal,  oppressive  and  wrongful  act,  the  law  infers  a  bad  motive.     The 
.  man  who  slays  his  fellow  man,  in  execution  of  an  unlawful  act,  is  guilty  of  fflor- 
der,  and  the  inference  of  law  supplies  the  place  of  express  maliee. 

Mr.  President:  If  the  managers  in  this  case  shall  be  held  to  the.proof  of  bad 
motive  and  wicked  intent  of  the  Judge,  in  thus  invading,  under  the  color  of  law, 
the  rights  of  a  citizen,  in  my  humble  judgment  that  proof  is  abundant,  is  ample ; 
and  all  that  can  be  necessary  is  a  iair  and  candid  statement  of  the  facts,  to  ar- 
rive at  a  conclusion  unfavorable  to  the  respondent. 

The  first  circumstance  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention,  is  that  mass  of 
evidence  under  which  the  table  of  your  secretary  now  groans,  intiodaeed  by 
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tfae  respondeot  in  this  cause,  to  prove  the  immense  amoant  of  pablic  domain 
which  he  has  saved  to  the  United  States,  from  the  lawless  grasp  of  those  un- 
righteous and  fraudulent  land  claimants.  He  tells  us,  that  to  preserve  the  in- 
terest of  the  government,  and  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  court  from  the  pee- 
lations  and  contaminating  influence  of  those  claimants,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  surround  himself  with  all  the  terrors  of  the  law.  He  presents  himself 
before  you  as -the  judicial  champion  of  the  endangered  rights  of  the  United 
States,  counting  the  number  of  acres  of  land  which  you  have  gained  by  this  act 
of  his,  and  almost  in  direct  terms  offers  to  buy  off  his  impeachment. 

That  I  may  not  be  charged  with  ascribing  to  him  a  motive'  which  the  evi- 
dence before  the  court  does  not  warrant,  I  refer  you  to  his  own  language,  to 
which  I  can  give  no  other  interpretation. 

Mr.  Wirt.     What  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  WickUffe.  I  refer  to  the  Judge's  address  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  will  read  the  passage.  ^^  Judge  Peck  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  fwr? 
y09€9  to  be  answered  by  his  removal  from  office;  and,  therefore,  is  not  at  all 
surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  has  been  sought  for  the- last  four  yeara« 
Whether  these  purposes  are  such  as  the  inUrenU  of  the  United  States  call  upon 
them  to  countenance,  by  ordering  further  proceedings  in  this  case,  is  a  ques- 
tion for  others,  not  for  Judge  Peck." 

What  purposes,  and  what  interests  did  he  mean  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  He 
Bseans  to  tell  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  if  I  am  removed  t'hose  Spanish 
claimants  will  get  their  lands;  and  if  they  do,  it  will  affect  your  interest,  your 
pecuniary  interest.  If  I  am  removed  for  this  outrage  upon  the  constitution, 
no  other  judge  will  be  found  pure,  honest,  and  intelligent  enough,  to  look  these 
claimants  in  the  face  and  decide  against  their  Claims. 

I  trust  in  God,  that  day  is  far  distant,  when  an  American  Congress,  when 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  be  willing  to  barter  the  principles  of  the 
eonstitution  for  dirty  acres  of  land.  The  principles  of  human  liberty  are  too 
firmly  fixed  in  the  American  bosom,  too  strongly  secured  by  the  safeguards 
which  are  placed  around  them,  to  countenance  usurpation  upon  the  rights  of 
the  humblest  individual  who  treads  the  soil  or  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
United  States,  because  of  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  government.  The  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen,  are 
worth  more  to  the  government  than  all  her  lands  ten  times  told. 

One  other  apology  for  this  proceeding  against  Mr.  Lawless  is,  that  he  is  in 
the  habit  of  insuhing  judicial  tribunals,  and  treating  them  with  disrespect. 

Proof  is  attempted  upon  this  point.  Judge  Carr,  a  Circuit  Judge  of  Missouri, 
has  been  interrogated  by  the  respondent.  He  is  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Lawless' 
manner  in  court  is  unfortunate;  that  he  enters  upon  the  argument  of  his  client's 
cause  with  great  zeal  and  earnestness;  that,  on  one  occasion  he  was  compelled 
to  tell  Mr.  Lawless  that  unless  he  desisted,  he  would  punish  him.     This  distin- 

fuished  jurist  could  not  recollect  the  particular  trial  on  which  this  occurred. 
lis  defect  of  memory  upon  this  point,  however,  was  supplied  by  another  of  de- 
fendant's witnesses,  who  stated  it  to  have  been  on  the  trial  of  the  unfortunate 
slave,  the  particulars  of  which  we  have  from  the  judge  himself.  This  judge  had, 
by  a  decision  which  every  tyro  in  the  law  would  denounce  as  absurd  and  errone- 
ous, permitted  the  confessions  of  a  poor  slave,  extorted  by  the  repeated  torture 
ef  the  lash,  to  be  given  in  evidence  to  the  jury,  in  consequence  of  which  a  poor, 
innocent,  and  fiiendless  African  was  sentenced  to  corporeal  punishment.  Mr. 
Lawless  was  his  counsel.  He  saw  a  human  being  without  crime  against  law, 
by  the  ignorance  or  something  worse  o€  the  judge,  sentenced  to  severe  punish- 
ment. As  an  advocate,  as  a  man,  how  must  he  have  felt?  How  would  yoa 
ktufe  felt,  placed  in  Mr.  Lawless'  situation  ?  I  can  answer  for  myself,  ^o  help 
me  God,  it  would  have  taken  more  than  a  threat  from*lhis  judge  to  have  silenced 
lae.  And  forsooth  because  Mr.  Lawless  manifested  some  temper,  and  seme 
tian  at  the  conduct  of  the  judge  on  this  oooasion,  be  is  a  fit  subject  for 
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the  ▼engeance  of  Judge  Peck,  whoee  judicial  in&Ilibflitj  he  had  das^d  to  quea- 

tion. 

The  respoDdent  has  raked  porter-cellars  for  the  priYate  and  friendly  con- 
versation of  Mr..  Lawless,  who,  smarting  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  peramial 
injury  inflicted  upon  him  by  this  cruel  and  unmerited  punishment,  is  heard  to 
exclaim  that  every  man  ought  to  feel  his,  Lawless's,  case  as  his  own;  that  he 
cared  nothing  about  it  then,  for  he  had  Peck  where  he  wanted  him.  I  quote  tbt 
language  of  the  witness.  And,  sir,  is  it  criminal  for  a  maq^ho  had  been  im- 
prisoned, whose  character  had  been  assailed,  whose  standmg  as  a  lawyer  had 
been  degraded  by  the  infamous  sentence  of  a  judge  exercising  usurped  author- 
ity, to  speak  of  it  in  the  language  of  modest  complaint  P  I  say,  with  Lawless, 
every  citizen  ought  to  feel  it  to  be  his  own  case.  There  is  ffreat  wisdom  and 
public  virtue  in  the  remark  quoted  by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  McDuffie)  that  that 
government  was  the  best  which  regarded  an  injury  to  the  humblest  of  its  cil]« 
vens  as  an  injury  to  the  whole  nation. 

This  honorable  judge  is  not  content  with  heaping  upon  Lawless,  when  he 
was  led  a  prisoner  before  him,  every  epithet  of  vituperation  and  abuse,  under 
the  name  of  abused  justice  ;  and  under  the  protection  of  its  ermine,  which  lie 
stained,  he  has  pursued  him  through  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  bar 
of  the  Senate  ;  and  in  every  sentence  of  his  response  proolaims  him  a  slanderer, 
a  libeller,  a  foul  calumniator,  and  makes  the  charge  of  perjury  against  Lawless, 
in  his  evidence  before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  have  referred  to  these  fads 
to  exhibit  the  present  state  of  exasperated  and  vindictive  feeling  of  Judge  Peck 
towards  Mr.  Lawless.  They  do  manifest  to  my  mind  most  clearly  the  temper 
of  mind,  the  personal,  vindictive  motive  with  which  the  prosecution  was  got  op 
against  Mr.  Lawless,  and  by  which  it  was  consummated. 

Mr.  President:  if  we  confine  our  investigations  to  the  facts  and  circumstances 
which  belong  to  the  procedure  in  court,  we  shall  have  much,  very  much — enough 
to  prove  that  Judge  Feck  acted  under  the  influence  of  passion,  of  intemperate 
and  vindictive  motives.  We  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  was  avenging,  under 
aolor  of  law,  that  which  he  regarded  as  a  personal  injury  and  insult.  The  dig^ 
nity  of  his  court,  the  purity  of  the  judicial  tribunal,  and  the  offended  majesty 
pf  the  law,  were  but  the  shallow  and  flimsy  pretences  for  his  conduct. 

The  respondent  has  proved  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  a  man  of  irritable  temper, 
4mpatient  of  contradiction,  particularly  when  deeply  interested  for  his  client  in 
aourt.  Judge  Peck  knew  this.  Now  mark  the  deportment  of  the  Judge  upon 
the  trial  of  the  rule  against  the  printer.  Lawless  bad  undertaken  to  apr 
pear  as  counsel  for  Foreman.  No  man  can  doubt  for  one  moment  that  Peck 
'  believed  that  Lawless  was  the  author  of  the  '^  Citizen."  No  man  can  doubt,  hot 
the  whole  object  of  the  proceeding  against  the  printer  was  to  reach  Lawless, 
and  that  Peck  had  designed  this  at  the  first  moment  when  he  read  the  article. 
It  was  still  possible  that  he  might  be  baffled  in  this  his  desired  object,  unless  by 
some  act  toward  Lawless  in  court,  he  could  irritate  him,  and  cause  him  to  com- 
mit some  offence  which  would,  per  m,  be  a  conteinnt,  or  disclose  himself  as  the 
author  of  the  publication. 

The  Judge  is  represented  by  his  friends  to  be  mild,  placid,  and  patient  on  the 
bench  generally. 

When  Lawless  in  his  character  of  counsel  is  attempting  to  prove,  that 
the  publication  was  a  fair  and  correct  representation  of  the  Opinion,  it  was  Chs 
duty  of  the  Judge  to  have  heard  him  patiently,  to  have  treated  him  respectfully. 
Did  he  do  it?  On  the  contrary,  Lawless  was  interrupted  at  every  step.  In  the 
course  of  these  abrupt,  rude,  and  I  call  them  vulgar  interruptions,  Lawless  was 
betrayed  into  an  unconscious  admission,  that  he  was  the  author.  The  Judge 
was  seen  to  smile.  Ah,  sir,  believe  me,  it  was  that  spirit  for  vindictive  revenge 
that  bade  him  smile.  He  had  then  the  evidence  in  his  possession  ;  his  course 
was  takeuy  and  his  victim  was  in  his  power.  This  colloquy,  of  which  Judge 
Wash  3peak8  as  having  -been  invited  by  Mr.  Lawless'  manner  of  argumeati 
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etisoed,  and  what  was  thftt  colloquy?  When  Mr.  Lawless  would  point  toft 
portion  of  the  Opinion  as  sustaining  his  publication,  after  he  had  explicitly  de-* 
dared  that  the  author  of.the  '*  Citizen  "  bad  no  intention  to  misrepresent  the  Optn-> 
ion  of  the  Court,  he  was  told,  and  repeatedly  told,  ^'  but,  sir,  you  say  so  and  so 
in  your  publication;  ^'  "  this  is  false  ; "  *^  that  is  libellous  ;  "  ''this  is  a  wilful 
misrepresentation-,"  ''that  is  calumnious."  The  placidity  of  this  mild  and 
amiable  Judge  began  to  leave  him.  Here  he  and  Mr.  Lawless  changed  char-' 
acters.  Lawless  was  mild,  patient,  and  remarkably  subdued  ;  according  to  the 
evidence  ;  the  Judge  was  angry,  impatient,  and  boisterous.  Rely  upon  it,  his 
object  was  to  force  Lawless  to  commit  some  act  in  the  presence  of  the  court^ 
-which  would  enable  this  infuriated  Judge  to  indict  instant  punishment.  He  was 
too  impatient  to  wait  for  the  alow  progress  of  attachment.  In  this  he  was  dis^* 
appointed.  Lawless  sat  down  evidently  embarrassed,  unable  to  conclude  his 
argument,  and  the  Judge  acted  out  the  farce  with  the  printer,  delivered  no- 
Opinion  upon  the  question  against  him  ;  he  .Reserved  his  phials  of  wrath  to  pour 
them  out  upon  the  devoted  head  of  Lawless. 

Lawless  is  brought  into  court  to  answer  for  this  libel.  He  and  his  counsel 
appear.  Foreman,  the  printer,  had  been  discharged  upon  purging  himself  of 
the  contempt.  No  anger^  no  passion,  no  excitement,  or  in  the  language  of  th« 
Judge's  witnesses,  no  animation  extraordinary  were  exhibited  by  him  at  the 
close  of  the  proceeding  against  the  printer.  When  Mr.  Magenis,  the  counsel 
of  Lawless,  was  proceeding  in  opposition  to  the  rule,  to  prove  that  the  article 
signed  "  A  Citizen,"  was  a  fair  and  true  representation  ofthe  Opinion,  he  is  stop^ 
ped  by  the  Jud^e  and  told,  that  the  court  had  decided  on  the  rule  against  the 
printer,  the  publication  was  false,  was  libellous,  and  he  would  not  hear  argu^ 
ment  in  behalf  of  Lawless  upon  that  point.  What  right  bad  the  Judge  to  deny 
to  Lawless^  who  had  for  the  first  time  been  put  upon  his  trial,  a  hearing  by  him- 
self and  counsel  upon  the  matters  of  fact  which  were  in  evidence  ?  The  Judge 
says  he  had  decided  that  question  against  the  printer.  Lawless  was  no  party 
in  that  trial,  was  not  concluded  by  it,  and  could  not  be  deprived  legally  of  his 
constitutional  right  of  being  heard  by  his  counsel,  upon  all  the  facts  from  which 
his  guilt  or  innocence  was  to  be  deduced. 

This  point  was,  however,  adjudged  ;  yes,  sir,  and  as  it  related  to  Lawless,  Was 
prejudged  by  his  Honor,  Judge  Peck. 

And  I  pray  to  be  informed  if  he  had  not  also  decided  the  law  ofthe  case,  thd 
question  of  jurisdiction,  and  the  question  whether  a  publication  in  a  newspaper 
concerning  the  published  Opinion  ofthe  Court,  delivered  in  a  cause  which  had 
been  finally  decided,  was  or  was  not  a  contempt  of  court,  upon  the  rule  againsC 
Foreman?  Why  not  also  close  the  argiiment  on  these  points?  They  were 
questions  of  law,  not  of  fact;  and,  therefore,  argument  upon  them  might  tnore 
appropriately  have  been  forbidden.  No,  sir;  his  vanity  could  not  sustain  the 
insult,  which  he  imagined  was  offered  to  it  whenever  this  perfect  and  beautiful 
monument  of  judicial  fame  which  he  had  erected  to  himself  in  the  newspapers^ 
was  touched  by  the  rude  assaults  of  vulgar  criticism^  or  the  severer  shocks  oi 
legal  argument. 

If  the  Judge  had  decided  the  question  of  fact  before  Lawlesi*  Was  put  upofi 
his  trial,  if  he  prohibited  his  counsel  from  proving  the  truth  of  his  publication^ 
for  which  he  was  then  arraigned,  why  did  his  Honor,  upon  a  qttestion  previotiS' 
ly  decided,  not  mooted  at  the  bar,  consume  near  two  hours  of  his  time,  CottH 
menting  upon  the  article,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  in  a  strain  of  unparalleled 
abuse  and  personal  vituperation  of  Mr.  Lawless  ?  He  had  not  so  demeaned  him« 
self  on  the  case  ofthe  printer  ;  the  facts  had  all  been  then  discussed,  and  he 
had  decided  them.  They  had  not  a^ain  been  referred  to  in  the  Argument  of 
Mr.  Lawless'  case.  Sir,  the  impartial  and  candid  mind  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  responding  to  these  questions.  The  Judge  sought  this  occasion  to  empty 
the  accumulations  of  his  gall  upon  an  unoffending  man,  upon  a  man  who  had 
oemmitted  the  flagitious  outra^^e  of  questioning,  in  respectful  language,  the  iiH 
fallibility  of  this  Missouri  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
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The  language  employed  on  th^  occasion  by  the  retpondent,  wan  ODbecomi^g 
the  solemnity  of  a  court,  and  disgraceful  to  the  judicial  ermine.  Hia  whole  de- 
portment evinces  clearly  the  motive  to  have  been  unworthy,  selfish,  and  vindic- 
tive. It  was  personal  revenge,  and  not  the  dignified  vindication  of  the  laws  of 
the  land  which  prompted  the  proceeding,  and  marked  its  character  througboiit. 
It  was  a  base  and  disgraceful  prostitution  of  the  purposes  of  justice,  to  subaerre 
the  worst  and  meanest  of  passions,  offended  vanity. 

1  will  neither  detain  nor  insult  the  Senate  with  reciting  the  language  of  the 
Judge  on  this  occasion.  It  is  in  evidence  before  you^  and  I  leave  you  to  make 
your  own  comments  u^on  it. 

The  declaration  by  the  Judge,  that  if  the  author  of  the ''  Citizen  "  lived  in  China, 
he  would  have  his  house  blackened  as  emblematical  of  the  baseness  of  his  heart, 
needs  no  comnKent  from  me.  He  dared  not  adopt  his  Chinese  law  into  his  crioH 
inal  code  ;  he  could  not  cause  Lawless'  house  to  be  blackened  ;  he,  ncTerthe- 
less,  strove  to  blacken  his  reputation,  by  consigning  him  to  the  walls  of  a  jail, 
the  usual  receptacle  of  common  felons,  and  this  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  au- 
thority of  this  august  tribunal,  this  petty  district  court  of  a  province.  Would 
not  a  pecuniary  fine  have  answered  all  the  purposes  ?  Was  the  offence  so  great ; 
was  the  libel  so  apparent ;  was  the  public  or  private  character  of  Lawless  so  de- 
based, that  nothing  but  incarceration  in  the  common  jail  would  appease  tiie 
angry  vengeance  of  this  judicial  despot ;  for  nothing  else  can  I  call  him  or  ever 
consider  him  ?  Sir,  I  know  not  the  ffailant  bearing  of .  the  citizens  so  well  in 
other  sections  of  the  Union  as  I  do  in  the  west.  There  is  not  a  high^ninded 
or  an  honorable  man  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  who  would  not  sooner  sub- 
mit to  the  decision  of  a  court  taking  half  his  estate,  nay  all,  than  to  a  judgnent 
which  consigns  him  to  imprisonment  in  the  walls  of  the  common  felon's  jail. 
Startle  not  then  at  the  strong  language  used  by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  McDuffie,) 
expressing  to  you  his  indignation  at  this  outrage  ;  it  is  the  language  of  all  wIk» 
love  fi'eedom  for  freedom's  sake.  *^ 

Mr.  President :  censure  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Lawless  for  not  answering  in- 
terrogatories, and  thereby  purging  himself  of  the. contempt,  and  tins  is  relied 
upon  by  the  respondent  as  a  new  and  substantive  contempt,  certainly  a  great 
aggravation  of  his  original  contempt.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  the  prWilege 
and  right  of  the  defendant  in  attachment  to  demand  interrogatories,  thatheoMy 
answer  ;  it  is  not  the  right  of  the  court  to  propound  them,  and  compel  an  answer. 
Lawless  declined  the  exercise  of  his  privilege,  and  he  has  given  you  under  oath 
the  reasons  for  it.  He  believed  that  Judge  Peck  had  no  jurisdiction  ;  that  he 
had  prejudged  the  case  ;  and  that  he  was  determined  to  do  no  act  which  might 
be  construed  into  an  acquiescence  in  the  course  which  the  court  had  determined 
to  pursue. 

When  asked  by  the  Judge  if  he  desired  interrogatories  to  be  filed,  he  replied 
promptly,  decidedly,  and  firmly,  "  that  he  did  not,  and  if  they  were  filed,  he 
should  not  answer  them."  His  manner  and  attitude,  Judge  Carr  thinka,  were 
disrespectful  to  the  court,  and  his  tone  of  voice  was  offensive.  It  had  not  that 
soft  inelody  in  it  I  suppose  which  sycophants  use  when  courting  power  ;  or  that 
kuQible  cadence  when  cowards  bend  to  oppression's  sway. 

Of  what  was  Lawless  to  purge  himself  ? — Judge  Peck  had  decided  the  pub- 
lication to  be  libellous,  false,  and  malicious  ;  he  had  decided  that  he  had  juris- 
diction ;  Lawless  was  admitted  to  be  the  author  ;  he  had  stated  to  the  court  that 
the  author  had  no  design  or  intention  to  misrepresent  the  Opinion  of  the  Court 
Why  then  tender  interrogatories  ?  Why  add  this  insult,  by  affectine  to  pursue 
the  forms  of  law?  The  Judge  had  been  admonished  by  his  friend.  Bates,  te 
desist.     He  promptly  declares  that  his  purpose  was  fixed,  and  nothing  should 

E 'event  him  from  pursuing  the  course  which  his  sense  of  duty  pointed  out 
awless  saw  and  knew  from  the  first,  that  he  had  been  selected  as  a  victioi 
to  appease  the  indignation  of  his  accuser,  witness,  judge,  and  executioner  ;  and 
that  a  tame  submission  to  answer  interrogatories  would  but  give  the  more  soleBiv 
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tkity  to  this  mock  trial.  And  if  he  felt  indignant  at  the  offer,  if  he  manifested 
it  in  his  reply,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  man  ^*  who  had  the  honor  of  being 
an  Irishman,"  would  feel  and  express.  Yet  for  this  act  of  gallant  bearing 
against  ustirpation  and  tyranny,  he  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  Judge,  guilty  of  a  new 
and  substantire  contempt,  certainly  an  aggravation  of  the  one  for  which  he  ms 
doomed  to  suffer.  Had  Lawless  submitted  himself  to  answer  interrogatories, 
be  would  not  deserve  the  protection  of  the  constitution  of  his  adopted  country  ; 
be  would  have  forfeited  all  the  noble  sympathies  of  his  fellow -citizens  ;  and  have 
been,  what  he  is  not,  a  fit  subject  upon  which  offended  judicial  pride  might  seek 
its  malignant  vengeance.  He  would  have  dishonored  and  disgraced  the  coun- 
try of  his  birth,  and  that  of  his  adoption. 

One  other  fact  which  must  strike  forcibly  the  mind  of  all,  is  the  length  of  time 
for  which  Col.  Lawless  was  suspended  from  practice  in  the  District  Court. 
From  the*  evidence  you  learn  the  amount  of  business  which  had  been  entrusted 
to  him  professionally  in  that  court.  In  less  than  eighteen  months,  certainly  not 
more,  the  law  under  which  that  court  took  cognizance  of  land  causes,  expired. 
The  suspension  of  Lawless  is  made  to  equal  the  time,  if  not  to  exceed  it. 
Elighteen  months  certainly  took  him  beyond  the  titne  when  this  eourt  could  ex- 
ercise any  judici^  functions.  Thus  Lawless  was  deprived  of  the  profits  of  his 
professional  labor,  and  his  clients'  interest  sacrificed.  Was  not  the  twentyfour 
hours  of  incarceration  punishment  enough?  Did  the  Judge  wish  not  only  to 
diisgrace  the  husband  and  father,  but  deprive  the  wife  and  child  of  their  means 
of  support  for  eighteen  months,  perhaps  longer?  The  lawyer  who  shall  be  im- 
prisoned, suspended  from  practice  for  eighteen  months,  and  tamely  submits  to  it, 
will  find  but  little  favor  with  the  public  when  he  attempts  to  resume  his  practice. 

There  is,  sir,  one  other  circumstance  of  no  small  magnitude  in  ascertaining 
the  quo  ammo  of  this  Judge,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  at  this  time.  The 
Judge  declares  to  you  that  in  all  that  he  did  he  was  governed  solely  by  a  de- 
sire to  preserve  the  dignity  and  purity  of  the  court ;  that  he  punished  Lawless 
because  of  a  publication  which  related,  and  was  calculated  and  intended  to  in- 
fluence the  Judge  in  the  trial  of  the  cases  then  pending  in  court.  Where  ^was 
this  jealous  vigilance  for  the  purity  of  courts,  this  firm  determination  to  put  down 
all  publications  relating  to  controversies  depending  in  his  court,  when  his  friend. 
Judge  Lucas,  his  witness  in  this  cause;  a  party  in  a  cause  pending  in  that  court, 
(being  a  controversy  about  Spanish  claims,)  and  one  of  the  counsel  adverse  to 
the  claim  of  Soulard,  published  an  essay  in  .a  newspaper,  pending  Soulard's 
case?  In  which  publication  he  denounced  the  whole  of  these  Spanish  claims 
as  fraudulent  and  void.  *  The  Judge  knew  of  this  publication  ;  why  did  he  not 
attach  Mr.  Lucas  for  a  contempt  ?  This  was  a  publication  by  Lucas  calcula- 
ted and  intended  to  influence  the  public  mind  against  claims  whilst  they  were 
pending  in  court.  Indeed,  it  formed,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  text  book  for  the 
Judge's  Opinion ;  yet  no  proceeding  is  instituted  against  Lucas.  No  harm  is 
done  ;  this  was  a  fair  exercise  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  After  the  case  of 
Soulard  was  decided,  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge  published,  and,  to  use  the  re- 
spondent's own  language,  which  was  '^  an  extinguisher  of  the  last  hopes  of  these 
land  claimants,"  the  publication  of  Lawless,  mild  and  respectful  in  its  language, 
appeared.  It  questioned  the  soundness  of  some  of  the  assumptions  in  that 
Opinion.  Then  it  was  that  the  lustre  and  dignity  of  this  august  judge  was  in- 
sulted, and  the  pure  streams  of  justice  polluted  by  this  foul  calumny  upon  the 
intellect,  not  the  motive  of  the  Judge— 4hen  it  was  that  the  blaze  of  glory  so 
essential  to  the  judicial  character  was  dimmed.  The  two  cases  differ  in  this  : 
Mr.  Lucas'  publication  was  before  the  cause  was  decided  ;  Lawless'  was  after. 
Mr.  Luca^'  was  adverse  to  the  claims,  and  met  the  approbation  of  the  Judge. 
Mr.  Lawless'  was  favorable  to  the  claims,  and  met  the  disapprobation  of  his 
Honof .     Mr.  Lucas  escaped  punishment ;  Lawless  did  not. 

Jkfr.  f¥hi  inquired  of  Mr.  Wickliffe  where  was  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lucas? 

Jfr«  WkUiffif.    b  is^  Of  a  part  tbereof,  in  evidence  in  this  cause;  is  copied 
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into  the  printed  argument  of  Lawless,  from  which  I  will  read  it  for  the  infonoMr 
tion  of  the  court  and  Counsel.     [Here  the  same  was  read.] 

Mr,  Wirt*  But  where  is  the  original  paper? 

Jlfr»  Wickliffe.  Gone,  I  presume,  Where  Lawless^  would  have  gone  long  since, 
hii^for  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck^  out  of  existence  and  from  the  memorj  of  its 
author. 

Mr.  President :  I  have  attempted  to  prove  to  you  that  there  existed  no  power 
or  jurisdiction  in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  to  punish  this  act  of  Liawlesi 
by  attachment.  I  think  I  have  demonstrated  that  the  publication  of  Law* 
less  was  true,  and  the  laws  of  the  land  permitted  it. 

I  have  endeavored  to  tear  the  veil  from  the  conduct  of  the  Judge,  and  expose 
his  motives  in  their  true  light.  You  will  now  decide  whether  he  be  a  fit  person 
to  lecture  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  teach  the  nation  the  value  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  what  that  liberty  is  ?  He  tells  you  that  ^*  it  has 
been  from  time  immemorial,  and  ever  will  be  the  perpetual  decantatum  on  the 
lips  of  all  libellers."  He  tells  you  that  it  must  be  restrained.  Conrts  of  jus- 
tice have  their  ideas  of  the  true  liberty  of  the  press.  Liberty  of  the  press,  of 
speech,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  are  but  tjie  hobbies  of  political  demagogues.  That 
its  licentiousness  must  be  restrained,  &c.  What  power,  let  me  ask,  shall  at- 
tempt this  daring  deed  ^  The  executive  cannot  do  it ;  Oona^ress  has  no  power; 
both  combined  dare  not  do  it.  They  once  tried  it,  but  wo  unto  that  politician 
who  shall  again  attempt  to  muzzle  the  press,  or  regulate  its  exercise.  The  at-* 
tempt  to  do  it  has  recently  cost  one  monarch  his  throne,  and  lighted  all  Europe 
in  a  blaze — and  we  are  now  gravely  debating  in  the  American  Senate,  the  pow- 
er of  a  district  judge  over  the  freedom  of  the  press.  If  the  press  is  to  be  regu- 
lated, and  its  licentiousness  restrained,  and  its  abuses  punished,  in  the  name  of 
high  Heaven,  confide  the  power  anywhere  sooner  than  in  the  unbridled  discre- 
tion of  a  weak  or  wicked  judge.  The  liberty  of  the  press,  whatever  it  is,  is  pro- 
tected by  the  constitution,  is  connected  with  the  liberty  of  man,  and  must  not 
be.  and  cannot  be  separated  from  it. 

Its  tendency  to  licentiousness  is  better  borne  than  any  attempts  to  restrain  it 
by  any  department  of  this  government.  I  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  '^  consists  in  the  right  to  publish  truth  with  impunity,  with 
good  motives,  and  for  justifiable  ends,  whether  it  respects  government,  magis- 
tracy or  individuals."  It  is  better  to  bear  with  its  licentiousness  than  endanger 
its  usefulness  by  legislative  or  judicial  restraints.  It  is  the  sensitive  plant  in 
the  garden  of  freedom  ;  touch  it  by  the  rude  hand  of  power,  and  it  withers. 
How  much  has  it  done  for  human  liberty  in  this  hemisphere  ^  What  is  it  now 
doing  for  the  cause  of  freedom  in  the  other  ?  What  country  can  be  enslaved 
with  a  free  press?  Tyrants  of  every  grade  fall  and  cower  beneath  its  powers ; 
and  shall  we  permit  a  district  judge,  the  least  of  our  judicial  corps,  to  fetter  and 
bind  this  mighty  engine  of  freedom  in  his  judicial  meshes  ?  With  a  press  free  and 
ilBshackled,  my  country  will  retain  her  freedom.  With  it  she  has  nothing  to 
dread  from  the  rude  assaults  of  power,  or  the  more  slow  approaches  of  corrup- 
tion. Usurpation  by  force  or  fraud  will  meet  exposure,  so  long  as  we  protect 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Mr.  President :  if,  by  any  calamity,  this  sacred  charter,  the  constitution  of 
my  country,  should  be  doomed  to  the  devouring  flame,  and  power  were  given 
me  to  save  one  clause,  and  but  one,  I  would  rescue  from  the  consuming  ele- 
ment, that  which  declares  '^  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  respecting  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof,  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  of  the  press."  This  clause  preserved,  the  rest,  Phceoix- 
like,  would  spring  into  full  life. 

If  this  clause  in  the  constitution  be  preserved  and  administered  according  to 
its  letter  and  its  spirit  by  all,  and  upon  every  department  of  this  govemm^it, 
at  that  last  sad  hour,  when  bid  by  Him  who  rules  all  things,  to  take  leave  of  the 
fleeting  concerns  of  time,  I  shall  die,  cheered  with  the  hope  that  my  beloved 
country  has  no  cause  to  dr.ead  the  oppressor's  rule  or  the  tyrant's  scourge. 
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HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

ThkUnitcd  Statks  ««.  James  H.  Pxck. 

Wednesday^  January  19. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

Mr.  Meredith,  one  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  addressed  the  court  in 
behalf  of  the  respondent,  as  follows  : — 

An  honorable  manager,  in  one  of  those  incidental  debates,  which  have  so 
frequently  arisen  in  the  progress  <»f  this  case,  took  occasion  to  speak,  with  ao 
eiDphasis  that  all  may  remember,  of  the  tremendous  power  op  impeachment. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  tremendous  power  !  If  we  turn  to  the  country 
wh^re  it.ipay  be  said  to  have  originated, — ^if  we  look  at  its  exhibitions  in^  English 
history,  we  shall  find  many  a  melancholy  instance,  to  illustrate  and  confirm  the 
truth  of  this  remark.  We  may  there  see,  how  oflen,  in  the  blindness  of  its  fury, 
it  has  confounded  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  We  may  number  the  illustri- 
ous victims  it  has  offered  up,  to  the  relentless  spirit  of  persecution.  We  may 
measure  the  blood,  the  patriot  blood  it  has  poured  out  in  libations  to  the  demon 
of  party.  We  shall  fincr'recorded  there,  examples  of  oppression,  of  cruelty  and 
foul  injustice,  which  will  force  us  to  exclaim,  It  is  indeed  a  tremendous  power  ! 

In  our  own  country  too, — our  own  free  and  blessed  country,  with  all  the  be- 
nignity of  her  institutions,  with  all  the  guards  thrown  about  the  citizen,  by  her 
constitution  and  her  laws,  this  power  of  impeachment  is  still  a  tremendous 
power.  It  speaks  in  the  name,  and  with  the  awful  voice,  of  the  people.  It  can 
call  to  its  assistance  all  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  government.  It  can 
enlist  in  its  service  the  most  powerful  and  exalted  talents, — Teaminff,  and  genius, 
and  eloquence,  quickened  and  inspired  by  the  love  of  fame.  It  can  kindle 
around  its  victim  a  blaze  of  passion  and  prejudice,  which  may  dim  for  awhile 
tha  sober  light  of  truth.  And  though  it  cannot  peril  that  victim's  life,  it  can  put 
biro  to  as  exquisite  torture  as  any  which  the  executioner  has  power  to  inflict. 
Day  after  day,  it  can  hold  him  up  a  public  spectacle  for  scorn  aQd  detestation. 
A  single,  unprotected  man, — it  can  pour  down  upon  his  head,  taunt,  and  ridicule, 
and  reproach,  and  bid  hiro  submit  in  reverential  silence.  Or  should  he  give 
token  of  a  wounded  spirit,  it  can  tell  him,  that  the  tear  which  anguish  forces  to 
the  eye,  is  the  tear  of  dissimulation.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  seeing  what  we  have 
seen,  and  hearing  what  we  have  heard,  too  truly  may  it  be  said,  that  here,  even 
here,  the  power  of  impeachment  is  a  fearful,  an  inexorable,  a  tremendous 
power.  But  in  (his  unequal  conflict,  there  is  yet  strong  hope  for  the  innocent. 
Suffer  for  awhile  he  may,  all  the  agony  of  these  tortures  ;  but  his  accusers  are> 
not  bis  judges.  In  the  tribunal  that  is  to  pass  on  him,  he  sees^  the  collected  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  the  collected  wisdom,  of  his  country.  That  tribunal,  he  knows, 
will  banish  from  its  presence,  all  prejudice  and  false  excitement,  and  turning  from 
those  delusive  lights  which  serve  only  to  mislead  and  betray,  will  look  at  the 

freat  question  of  guilt  and  innocence,  by  the  steady  and  unclouded  light  of  truth, 
lolding  up  this  light,  then,  though  perhaps  with  a  presumptuous^hand,  before  this 
honorable  Court,  I  ask  you  to  follow  me  in  the  argument  that  I  purpose  to  of- 
fer,  and  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled  to  ofler  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  the 
subject,  no  less,  than  the  dignity  of  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is  to  be  discussed* 

The  propositions  which  I  shall  attempt  to  establish,  are  these; — 

1  St.  That  the  District  Court  of  Missouri  has  a  general  power  to  punish  con- 
tempts. 

Sd.  That  the  case  of  Luke  £.  Lawless  was  a  case  of  contempt  proper  for 
the  exercise  of  this  power. 

dd.  That  having  adjudged  it  a  contempt,  the  court  was  legally  warranted  in 
punishing  it  as  it  was  punished. 

And  lastly,  that  if  the  court- had  not  the  power,  or  if  having  it,  the  case  was 
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not  a  case  proper  for  its  application,  still  the  act  did  not  proceed  from  the  erO 
and  malicious  intention  with  which  it  is  charged,  and  which  it  is  absolutely  nee- 
essarj  should  have  accompanied  it,  to  constitute  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable 
offence. 

1.  When  I  say  that  the  District  Court  of  Missouri  has  a  general  power  to 
punish  contempts,  I  am  of  course  understood  to  speak  of  that  cou/t,  in  common 
with  all  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  general,  government,  and  of  them  all  I  as- 
sert, that  their  power  in  this  respect,  is  co- extensive  with  the  power  of  all  othn 
courts.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not  so,  it  would  indeed  be  strange,  if  tlie 
courts  of  the  United  States,  at  least  equal  in  dignity  and  authority,  and  exer- 
cising in  many  respects  ^  larger  and  more  important  jurisdiction,  shotild  be 
found  to  possess  a  less  extensive  power,  to  enforce  obedience  and  command  r^ 
spect,  than  the  St^te  judicatures. 

And  yet  this  is  the  position  assumed  by  the  honorable  managers  who  opened 
the  impeachment,  and  strenuously  defended  by  bis  two  honorable  aasociatei, 
who  have  followed  in  the  discussion.  The  argument  perhaps  will  lose  nothuw 
of  its  force,  by  being  thus  syllogistically  repeated.  The  courts  of  tho  United 
States  possess  no  common  law  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  :  the  power  of  pva- 
ishing  contempts,  as  it  is  exercised  in  England,  and  by  our  State  tribunals,  is  t 
criminal  power  derived  from  the  common  law  ;  and  therrefbre,  the  courts  of  tke 
United  States  can  haye  no  jurisdiction  of  contempts,  except  that  which  is  ex- 
pressly given  to  them  by  legislative  enactment. 

If  this  be  so,  if  we  are  to  look  to  the  statute  hook  as  the  sole  source  of  the 
authority  of  the  federal  tribunals  in  regard  to  contempts,  then  indeed  it  is  tne, 
as  it  has  heen  said,  that  their  power  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  State  coarti. 
But  can  it  be  believed,  that  Congress  meant  to  circumscribe  it  within  the 
row  limits  of  the  act  of  1789  ?  By  that  act,  power  is  given  to  punish  by 
or  imprisonment  all  contempts  of  authority  in  any  p&nding  cfHtse  or  ~ 
If  this  is  to  be  construed  as  a  limitation  upon  the  general  power  ; — if  no  other 
contempts  can  be  summarily  punished,  than  those  committed  in  relation  to  a 
cause  actually  depending  at  the  time,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  a  ymetj  of  cases, 
cases  too  of  the  most  ordinary  occurrence,  in  whidi  the  administration  of  }v» 
tice  might  be  disturbed,  and  interrupted,  and  its  highest  officers  insulted,  wilk 
impunity.  But  such .  illustrations  are  unnecessary.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
wnole  of  the  1 7th  section  of  this  act  is  supererogatory.  It  enumerates  poweis, 
which,  without  its  aid,  would  undoubtedly  have  belonged  to  the  courts  created 
hy  the  law,  as  incidents  to  the  general  grant  of  judicial  power  ;  as  for  ezampiei 
the  right  to  grant  new  trials,  and  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations.  Ttie 
power  to  punish  contempts,  is  as  necessarily  incidental  to  the  general  grant,  as 
either  of  these.  If  they  could  have  been  exercised  without  the  aid  of  this  see- 
tion,  so  might  the  former.  And  in  enumerating  it  with  them,  the  language 
nsed  is  that  of  description  merely,  and  not  of  restriction.  Such  is  the  construc- 
tion given  to  this  section  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  cel- 
ebrated case  of  Anderson  against  Dunn,  reported  in  6th  Wheaton,  237.  Speak* 
ing  of  the  general  power  of  all  courts,  '<  to  impose  silence,  respect  and  decorum 
in  their  presence,  and  submission  to  their  lawful  mandates,  and  as  a  corollary 
to  this  proposition,  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  officers  from  the  approaek 
and  insults  of  pollution,"  they  add,  '^  it  is  true,  that  the  eoarts  of  justice  o( 
the  United  States  are  vested,  by  express  statute  provision,  with  power  to  fine 
and  imprison  for  contempts  ;  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  this  circumstance,  that 
they  would  not  have  exercised  that  power  without  the  aid  of  the  statute,  or  not, 
in  cases,  if  such  should  occur,  to  which  such  statute  provision  may  not  extend. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  legislative  assertion  of  this  right,  as  incidental  to  a  grant 
of  judicial  power,  and  can  only  be  considered  either  as  an  instance  of  ahandaat 
caution,  or  a  legislative  declaration,  that  the  power  of  punishing  *fm'  contempt 
shall  not  extend  beyond  its  known  and  acknowledged  limits  of  &e  and  kapnh 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  authority,  because  the  honorable  mana- 
ger, as  if  fearing  the  extent  of  his  own  conclusion,  has  himself  admitted,  that 
independent  of,  and  notwithstanding  this  act  of  Congress,  the  courts  of  the, 
United  States  have  a  rightful  power  to  punish  contempts  of  particular  descriptions, 
and  especially  those  which  in  any  manner  obstruct  or  impede  the  course  of  jus- 
tice. But  this  power,  he  adds,  unlike  the  general  power  claimed  by  the  English 
courts,  and  those  of  many  of  the  States,  is  not  derived  from  the  common  law, 
but  stands  upon  the  dangerous  principle  of  necessity.  Mow  without  advert- 
ing to  the  generality  of  the  exception,  let  me  for  a  moment  inquire  on  what  au* 
thority  it  is  made  ?  Why  is  the  right  of  punishing  one  class  of  contempts  de- 
duced from  the  common  law,  and  that  of  another  class  from  necessity  ?  Why, 
looking  as  the  honorable  manager  seems  to  look,  to  the-  punishment  as  the  test, 
does  he  call  that  a  criminal  power  which  inHicts  fine  and  imprisonment  upon 
one  contempt,  because  it  does  so  inflict  it,  and  that,  not  a  criminal  power,  which 
punishes  another  contempt  precisely  in  the  same  manner?  If,  for  example,  an 
individual,  by  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  a  judicial  opinion,  in  a  particular 
case,  attempts  to  weaken  the  public  confidence,  and  impair  the  authority  of  the 
court,— or  seeks  to  influence  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  undecided  causes  .de- 
pending upon  the  same  facts  or  principles  ; — if  such  an  individual  is  punished 
by  fine  or  imprisonment  as  for  a  contempt,  it  is,  says  the  honorable  manageri 
the  exercise  of  a  common  law  criminal  power,  and  therefore  in  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  a  glaring  and  monstrous  usurpation.  But  if  another  individuid 
shall  speak  disparagingly  of  the  same  opinion  in  the  presence  of  the  court, — or 
interrupt  its  proceedings  in  any  other  manner,  even  for  a  single  moment,  and 
for  this  contempt  he  is  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  this^  is  not  , 
the  exercise  of  a  criminal  power  derived  from  the  common  law,  but  stands  al- 
together upon  the  ground  of  necessity.  Is  it  not  as  necessary,  let  me  ask,  to 
keep  the  streams  of  justice  pure  and  undefiled,  as  it  is  to  prevent  their  obstruc- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  quite  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  authority  of  courts  in  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  community,  as  to  protect  them  from  momentary 
disorders,  which  are  removed  with  the  individual  who  causes  them,  and  which 
ban  produce  no  lasting  or  dangerous  efiects  upon  the  administration  of  public 
justice  ?  Why  inflict  punishment  summarily  in  the  one  case,  and  in  the  other 
wait  the  dilatory  movement  of  an  indictment,  giving  to  the  libeller  only  a  better 
chance  of  efiecting  his  purpose  ?  There  can  be  no  foundation  in  reason  or  au- 
tliority  for  the  exception.  Independently  of  legislative  grant  or  restriction,  the 
power  in  every  supposable  case  flows  from  the  source,  and  reaches  to  the  same 
extent. 

That  source,  Mr.  President,  is  not  the  common  law.  The  right  to  punish 
contempts  is  the  right  of  self-defence;  it  is  the  power  of  courts  to  preserve  their 
own  existence,  and  to  make  that  existence  a  blessing,  not  a  curse  to  the  peo- 
ple;— it  is  a  power  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  laws,  to  secure 
their  administration  from  disobedience,  and  their  ministers  from  insult.  It  is  a 
power,  therefore,  coeval  with  the  first  foundation  and  institution  of  courts  ;  it 
results  from  the  first  principles  of  judicial  establishments,  because  it  is  neces- 
'sarily  incident  to  the  exercise  of  their  most  ordinary  functions.  It  is  a  power 
that  sprung  into  being  with  the  creation  of  the  first  judicial  tribunal,  and  is  found 
to  exist,  wherever  there  are  courts  of  justice,  in  every  civilized  country,  whether 
governed  by  the  common  law,  the  civil  law,  or  any  other  particular  code. 

If  this  be  so,  and  it  is  the  language  of  every  authority  upon  the  subject,  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  how  far,  and  under  what  qualification,  the  position  assumed 
by  the  honorable  manager  is  maintainable,  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
have  no  cognizance  of  crimes  and  ofiences  at  common  law.  In  the  very  case, 
indeed,  in  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  Supreme  Court  have  settled  this  doc- 
trine, and  decided,  that  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  cannot  exercise 
a  common  law  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  they  are  careful  to  distinguish 
-  cases  of  contempt,  as  liot  within  the  prohibition.    I  refer  to  the  case  en*  the 
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United  States  of.  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  7  Cranch  32,  in  which  the  opinion  k 
thus  concluded; — '^  Certain  implied  powers  must  necessarily  result  to  our  courts 
of  justice  from  the  nature  of  their  institution.  To  fine  for  contempt,  iooprisoa 
for  contumacy,  enforce  the  observance  of  order,  dz^c,  are  powers  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  in  a  court,  because  they  are  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  all 
others;  and  so  far  our  courts  no  doubt  possess  power  not  immediately  derived 
from  statute.  But  all  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  common  law  cases,  we 
are  of  opiniorf  is  not  within  their  implied  power."  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  punishment  of  a  contempt  is  not  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  a  common  law  case. 

If  it  were,  how  does  it  happen  that  we  find  it  constantly  exercised  by  conits 
that  have  confessedly  no  criminal  jurisdiction?  In  what  courts  are  ofiences  of 
this  kind  more  frequently  punished,  than. in  Courts  of  Chancery  ?  In  Admiraltj 
Courts  also, — ^in  Orphan  Courts,  proceeding  according  to  the  rules  of  the  citU 
law, — in  Apellate  Courts,  none  of  which  pretend  to  a  criminal  jurisdiction,  this 
power  is  constantly  exerted.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  look  for  the  precedent  of  so 
mdictment  for  a  contempt ;  and  yet  a  criminal  offence,  not  indictable,  but  still 
tried  and  punished  by  a  court  having  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  are  the  strange 
anomalies  with  which  the  argument  on  the  other  side  has  to  contend. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  if  this  be  the  exercise  of  a  criminal  jurisdiction  derived 
from  the  common  law,  from  what  source  do  legislative  bodies  derive  it  ?  Are 
they,  either  in  England  or  in  this  country,  vested  with  common  law  crinunal 
jurisdiction?  Yet  both  in  England  and  this  country  they  exercise  the  power 
as  broadly  and  unquestionably  as  Courts  of  Judicature.  Do  they  look  to  the 
common  law  for  it?  No: — they  consider  it  as  an  implied,  inherent  power  in  all 
legislative  bodies  ; — as  necessary  to  their  usefulness,  nay  to  their  very  exist- 
ence, and  as  undoubtedly  belonging  to  them  bb  to  courts  of  justice.  Speaking 
of  this  power  as  one  of  the  privileges  of  Parliament,  Lord  Ellenborough,  ia 
the  great  case  of  Burdett  against  Abbot  (14  East's  Reports,  137)  says,  ''that 
it  seems  at  all  times  to  have  been,  and  necessarily  must  be  inherent  in  the  two 
houses,  independent  of  any  precedent."  ''  The  right  to  protect  themseives 
against  injuries 'and  affronts  offered  to  the  aggregate  body,"  he  adds,  ''is  an 
essential  right  necessarily  inherent  in  the  supreme  legislature  of  the  kingdom. 
The  right  of  self-protection  implies  as  a  consequence,  a  right  to  use  the  neces- 
sary means  for  rendering  such  self-protection  effectual.  Independently,  there- 
fore, of  any  precedents  or  recognized  practice  on  the  subject,  such  a  body  must 
a  priori  be  armed  with  a  competent  authority  to  enforce  the  free  and  independ- 
ent exercise  of  its  own  proper  functions,  whatever  those  functions  might  be. 
On  this  ground  it  has  been,  I  believe,  very  generally  admitted  in  argument, 
that  the  llouse  of  Commons  must  be  and  is  authorized  to  remove  any  imme- 
diate obstructions  to  the  due  course  of  its  own  proceedings.  But  this  mere 
power  of  removing  actual  impediments  to  its  proceedings  would  not  be  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  its  full  and  efficient  protection;  it  must  also  have  the 
power  of  protecting  itself  from  insult  and  indignity,  wherever  offered,  by  pun- 
ishing those  who  offer  it.  Can  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  or  either  ot  the 
'  two  houses  of  which  it  consists,  be  deemed  not  to  possess  intrinsically  that  au- 
thority of  punishing  summarily  for  contempts,  which  is  acknowledged  to  belong, 
and  is  daily  exercised  as  belonging,  to  every  superior  court  of  law,  of  less  dig- 
nity undoubtedly  than  itself  ?  And  is  not  the  degradation  and  disparagement  of 
the  two  houses  of  Parliament  in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  by  contemptuons 
libels,  as  much  an  impediment  to  their  efficient  acting  with  regard  to  the  public, 
as  the  actuid  obstruction  of  an  individual  member  by  bodily  force,  in  his  en- 
deavors to  resort  to  the  place  where  Parliament  is  holden?  And  would  it  con- 
sist with  the  dignity  of  such  bodies,  or  what  is  more,  with  the  immediate  and 
effectual  exercise  of  their  important  functions,  that  they  should  wait  the  eon- 
paratively  tardy  result  of  a  prosecution  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law,  for  the 
vindieatioa  of  their  privileges  from  wrong  and  insult?  The  necessity  of  the  case. 
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therefore,  would,  upon  priDcipIes  of  natural  reason,  seem  to  require,  that  such 
bodies,'  constituted  for  such  purposes,  and  ezercisinff  such  functions  as  they 
do,  should  possess  the  powers  which  the  history  of  the, earliest  times  shows 
that  they  have  in  fact  possessed  and  used." 

In  this  case,  the  contempt  consisted  in  a  publication  which  the  House  of 
Commons  adjudged  to  be  libellous.  Throughout  the  whole  argument  of  co«n- 
sel  and  of  court,  it  is  assumed,  that  such  a  publication,  reflecting  upon  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  a  court  of  justice,  would  be  treated  and  punished  as  a  contempt ; 
and  it  is  argued  tl^at  if  the  right  existed  in  courts,  it  existed  in  the  same  degree 
in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  that  as  it  regarded  both,  it  stood  precisely  upon 
>the  same  ground  ;  that  the  power  at  all  times  had  been,  and  necessarily  must 
be  inherent  in  courts  of  justice  and  legislative  bodies  ;  that  it  was  an  essential 
right,  necessary  to  the  effectual  exercise  of  their  important  functions ;  and  that 
their  degradation  and  disparagement  in  the  estimation  of  the  public  by  means  of 
false  and  Ubellous  publications,  was  as  much  an  impediment  to  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  these  functions,  as  any  actual  obstruction  whatever. 

In  this  country,  too,  Mr.  President,  the  same  power  has  been  frequently  ex«- 
ercised  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  State  and  General  Governments,  and  asserted 
upon  the  same  great  conservative  principle.  I  pass  by  the  various  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  the  State  legislatures,  and  confine  myself  to  the  instances  in 
which  this  power  has  been  exercised  by  Congress. 

Liooking  to  the  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  find  that  in  1795, 
two  persons,  whose  names  were  Whitney  and  Randall,  were  punished  by  im<- 
prisonment  for  a  contempt  upon  that  body,  in  offering  a  bribe  to  one  or  more  of 
its  members.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  question  in  this  case,  either  as  to 
the  power,  or  the  propriety  of  exercising  it. 

In  1796,  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  treated  a  challenge,  sent  to  one  of  its 
members,  as  a  contempt. 

In  1800,  the  editor  of  the  Aurora,  a  newspaper  printed  in  Philadelphia, 
was  attached  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  a  contempt  in  publishing 
a  ^'  false,  scandalous,  malicious  and  defamatory  libel  "  upon  that  body.  I  need 
not  detail  the  proceedings  in  that  case  :  they  are  upon  your  journals.  But  al- 
though it  met  with  strenuous  and  powerful  opposition  at  every  stage,  there  an* 
pears  to  have  been  no  doubt  suggested  of  the  power  to  punish  a  libellous  publi- 
cation  upon  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  as  a  contempt.  The  editor 
having  fiuled  to  appear  upon  the  attachment,  a  warrant  was  issued  for  his  com- 
mitment, but  the  session  ended  before  it  was  served,  and  the  proceeding  was 
not  afterwards  revived. 

Again,  Sir,  in  1818  the  House  of  Representatives  once  more  exercised  this 
power,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  John  Anderson,  who  was  charged  with  having  of- 
fered a  bribe  to  one  of  the  members.  A  warrant  was  issued,  and  the  party  was 
arrested  and  detained  in  custody  during  the  whole  investigation,  which  termina- 
ted in  his  being  adjudged  guilty  of  the  contempt. 

Now  let  me  remind  the  honorable  managers,  chat  these  were  all  cases  of 
consequential  contempts.  In  neither  of  them,  was  there  any  actual  obstruction 
to  the  course  of  legislative  action,  but  the  power  exerted  was  the  power  of 
protection  from  insult  and  indignity.  From  whence  was  it  derived  ?  From 
the  common  law  ?  was  it  regarded  as  a  criminal  power  known  only  to  the  com- 
aion  law  ?  If  it  had  been.  Congress  would  undoubtedly  not  have  exercised  it. 
No,  Sir ;  look  into  the  debates  upon  the  last  case,  and  you  will  find  that  those 
who  vindicated  the  authority  of  the  House,  placed  it  where  Lord  £llenborough 
placed  it ;  that  they*  claimed  it  as  an  inherent  power, — ^a  power  vested,  by  their 
very  creation,  in  all  legislative  bodies,  as  it  was  admitted  on  all  sides  to  be 
vested  in  every  judicid  tribunal.  This  case  of  Anderson,  as  it  will  be  recol- 
lected^ gave  rise  to  much  discussion  in  the  House.  By  many,  the  power  was 
disclaimed,  except  in  cases  of  contempts  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
House.     But  the  attempt  thus  to  linut  the  doctrine  utterly  failed.    One  of  the 
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honorable  managers,  with  his  accustomed  strength  and  eloquence,  triumphant- 
ly vindicated  the  authority  of  Congress,  and  proves  conclusively,  that  the  right 
did  not  stop  at  mere  self- protection  ;  thdt  it  was  not  limited  to  the  removal  of 
actual  impediments  to  the  due  course  of  legislative  proceeding  ;  but  that  it  ex- 
tended to  every  case  affecting  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  legislative  b«>dy. 
He  described  it  as  '^  a  moral,  legal  power,'^  resident  as  well  in  leffislative  as 
judicial  tribunals,  and  depending  for  its  exercise  on  discretion.  He  took  the 
broad  ground,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining  it,  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two 
to  one. 

This  case  did  not  end  here.  Anderson  brought  an  action  for  false  imprison- 
ment against  the  sergeant  at  arms  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  plead- 
ed as  his  justification  the  Speaker's  warrant ;  and  the  great  question  of  the  au- 
thority of  that  House  to  punish  contempts  as  breaches  of  privilege,  was  con- 
sidered upon  a  writ  of  error,  by  the  Supreme  Court.  One  of  the  honorable 
managers  [Mr.  Spencer]  has  said,  that  the  question  then  discussed,  was  pur- 
posely narrowed  down  by  the  pleadings,  to  a  case  of  direct  contempt.  It  is  true 
that  the  counsel  for  the  defendant,  adverting  to  the  special  plea,  which  did  not 
set  out  the^  particular  circumstances  constituting  the  offence,  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  the  doctrine  o£  consequential  contempts.  But 
the  court  reviewed  the  whole  subject,  and  vindicated  the  power  of  the  House, 
not  only  as  it  regarded  offences  committed  in  its  immediate  presence,  but  those 
alsoj  which,  as  in  the  case  they  were  then  considering,  reJQected  upon  the  dig- 
nity and  purity  of  the  body,  wherever  perpetrated.  From  whence  did  they  de- 
duce this  power  P  They  admitted  that  it  was  not  to  be  found  in  express  terms, 
in  any  article  of  the  constitution,  nor  in  the  general  grant  of  judicial  or  crimi- 
nal power,  but  they  decided,  that  it  existed  in  all  legislative  bodies  by  implica- 
tion from  the  powers  expressly  granted,  to  the  same  extent,  and  upon  the  same 
principles,  that  it  was  universally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  judicial  tribunals. 
In  other  words,  that  it  was  an  inherent  power,  essentially  necessary  to  the  leg- 
islature as  well  as  to  courts  of  justice,  and  without  which  they  must  inevitably 
sink  into  utter  contempt  and  inefficiency. 

We  have  then  legislative  and  judicial  authority  for  repudiating  the  notion 
that  this  is  a  common  law  criminal  power  ;  or  that  the  right  to  punish  one  species 
of  contempts  is  inherent,  and  therefore  may  be  exercised,  while  the  right  to 
punish  another  is  derived  from  the  common  taw,  and  therefore  is  prohibited  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  There  is  no  such  distinction,  nor  is  there  any 
necessity  for  it. 

With  these  precedents  on  the  file,  I  confess.  Sir,  that  I  was  a  little  surprised 
to  hear  it  asserted  by  one  of  the  honorable  managers,  that  the  respondent  had 
exercised  in  this  case,  a  power  denied  to  all  other  public  functionaries.  ^  It  has 
never  been  denied  to  the  legislative  department  of  the  government ;  but  on  the 
"  contrary,  as  I  have  shown,  has  been  repeatedly  exercised  to  its  uti|fiost  extent 
by  both  houses  of  Congress.  It  never  has  been  claimed  for  the  executive.  It 
has  indeed  been  asserted  by  the  soundest  constitutional  lawyers,  that  the 
power  of  protecting  not  only  the  executive,  but  aJl  the  other  officers  of  the  gov- 
ernment, from  insult  or  violence,  though  nowhere  given  in  express  terms,  is 
still  one  of  those  implied  powers,  which  Congress  may  fairly  exercise.  But 
until  thus  exerted  ;  until  called  into  action  by  the  legislative  voice,  it  lies 
dormant  with  many  other  powers  both  express  and  implied.  It  is  true,  Sir,  that 
it  has  been  once  acted  upon,  in  the  memorable  sedition  law,  to  which  the  hon- 
orable manager  has  so  often  adverted.  I  am  not  called  upon  to  maintain  the  poli- 
cy or  wisdom  of  that  law  ;  it  may  have  been  an  ill-timed  and  imprudent  measure. 
But  why  is  it  upon  this  occasion  so  often  referred  to  ?  Is  it  to  illustrate  the 
temper  of  the  people  of  this  country  ?  Is  it  to  prove,  that  they  desire  to  see  the 
high  and  responsible  officers  of  the  government  exposed  to  every  species  of 
insult  and  indignity,  without  the  means  of  redress?  Is  this  the  temper  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  President  ?    Was  thia  the  reason  of  their  op« 
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position  to  the  sedition  law  ?  What  were  the  ohjects  of  that  law  ?  It  gave  to 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  libel  against  certain  of- 
ficers of  the  government.  How  stood  the  law  of  libel  at  that  day  ?  The  Eng- 
lish law  of  libel  was  then  the  law  of  this  land  ;  the  sedition  act  ameliorated  that 
doctrine  ^;  it  allowed  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  in  justification,  and  made 
the  jury  the  judges  of  the  whole  question  of  law  and  fact.  And  yet  it  was  con- 
demned by  public  opinion.  Why?  Because  it  was  considered , as  intended  not 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  but  for  the  support  of  a  political  party.  Sir^ 
I  deny  that  any  fair  inference  can  be  drawn  of  the  real  feeling  and  opinion  of  the 
people  of  this  country  upon  this  subject,  from  the  reception  which  this  law  then 
met  with.  The  opposition  which  it  excited  was  the  opposition  of  party  spirit, 
heated  to  an  intensity  of  i(iolence,  that  I  trust  will  never  again  be  witnessed. 
To  prove  this,  to  show  that  there  is  no  such  reckless  indifference  for  the  repu- 
tation and  dignity  of  public  men  in  this  country,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
law  expired  with  the  party  who  had  made  it,  in  1800.  Four  years  afterwards 
''mi  indictment  was  found  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New  York  against 
a  printer  by  the  name  of  Croswell,  for  a  libel  against  the  President  of  the  Uni' 
ted  States.  How  was  that  case  tried,  Sir  ?  By  the  mild,  just  and  humane  pro- 
visions of  the  sedition  law?  No;  by  the  stern  and  rigid  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law.  The  defendant  was  denied  the  privilege  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence 
as  a  justification.  The  jury  were  told  that  they  were  the  judges  only  of  the 
fact  of  publication,  not  of  the  intention  with  which  the  libel  was  written. 

[  Here  Mr.  Spencer,'  one  of  the  managers,  begged  leave  to  make  an  explan- 
atory statement.  I  had  the  honor,  he  observed,  to  be  at  that  time  Attorney 
General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  indictment  was  preferred  at  my  in- 
stance. On  its  coming  in,  I  tendered  in  writing  to  the  defendant  the  liberty 
to  take  out  commissions  and  examine  witnesses  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
They  neglected  to  avail  themselves  of  this  permission,  and  not  a  single  witness 
was  produced.  When  the  trial  was  moved  at  the  Court  of  Oyer,  and  Terminer, 
an  application  was  made  to  put  off  the  trial,  but  not  on  the  fact  of  the  written 
tender.  The  presiding  judge  very  injudiciously  said,  '^  if  witnesses  were  here, 
I  would  not  hear  them."  But  it  never  was  intended  to  deny  to  the  defendant, 
the  liberty  of  giving  the  truth  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Meredith  resumed.] 

I  thank  the  honorable  manager  for  his  explanation.  I  spoke  of  course  from 
the  printed  report  of  this  case  given  to  the  profession  as  it  was  said,  ^'  by  a  per- 
son of  great  legal  eminence,  on  whose  accuracy  and  judgment  the  utmost  re- 
liance "  might  be  "  placed."  I  have  the  book  before  me,  Mr.  President,  from 
which  it  appears,  that  an  application  was  made  by  the  defendant  at  the  circuit 
to  put  off  the  trial  of  the  cause  on  afiidavit  statins  the  absence  of  a  witness,  by 
whom  he  expected  to  be  able  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  charge  set  forth  in  the  in- 
dictment. This  application  was  refused,  and  I  presume  it  was  then  that  the 
**  injudicious  remark,"  quoted  by  the  manager,  fell  from  the  judge.  The  judge 
charged  the  jury,  that  th^  law  laid  down  in  the  case  of  the  Dean  of.  St.  Asaph, 
(as  reported  in  a  note  in  3  Term  Rep.  428)  was  the  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  the  province  of  a  jury  to  inquire  or  decide  on  ,the 
intent  of  the  defendant  ;  or  whether  the  publication  was  true,  or  false,  or  mali- 
cious ;  that  the  only  questions  for  their  decision  were,  first,  whether  the  defen- 
dant was  the  publisher,  and  second,  as  to  the  truth  of  the  inuendoes.  If  they 
were  satisfied  on  these  two  points,  it  was  their  duty  to  find  him  guilty.  A 
motion  was  made  for  a  new  trial,  and  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
in  the  summary  of  the  argument  of  the  Attorney  General  and  his  associate  coun- 
sel, I  find  that  after  objecting  to  the  sufiiciency  of  the  affidavit,  they  contended 
that  ^*  if  the  witness  had  been  present,  his  testimony  could  not  have  been  re- 
ceived)  because  the  law  is  well  settled,  that  on  an  indictment  for  a  libel,  the  truth 
cannot  begiven  in  evidence  ;  and  this  rule  of  law,"  it  is  added,  "  rests  upon  the 
ynopt  solemn  grounds^  notwithstanding  the  popular  and  captivating  impressioQ 
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of  the  contrary  doctrine.  The  patriotism  of  the  English  nation  has  never  con- 
sidered it  as  hostile  to  their  liberties  ;  and  in  England  it  is  admitted,  that  per- 
sonal rights  and  freedom  of  discussion  are  as  well  secured  and  protected,  as  in 
any  country."  I  quote  the  very  language  of  the  report  in  which  the  honorable 
manager  is  also  stated  to  have  further  argued,  that  although  the  jury  haye  the 
power  in  criminal  cases  to  decide  the  law  as  well  as  the  fact,  there  is  a  distinction 

•  between  power  and  right,  and  that  in  the  case  of  libel,  the  jury  had  no  right  to 
judge  of  the  intent,  because  the  intent  is  a  question  of  law.  These  doctrines 
were  combatted  by  the  illustrious  Hamilton,  in  an  argument  of  the  moat  power- 
ful and  matchless  eloquence  ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  mack 
reprobated  sedition  act  was  invoked  as  declaratory,  in  that  part  of  it,  which  al- 
lowed the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence,  and  as  a  high  authority  of  the  sense  of 
the  nation,  as  to  the  antecedent  law.  Thus,  Mr.  President,  do  I  find  this  case 
reported,  and  I  have  the  more  particularly  referred  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  far  I  was  justified  in  the  remarks  interrupted  by  the  nonorable  man- 
ager. 

So  much,  then.  Sir,  for  the  sedition  law,  and  the  inference  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  it.  I  believe  better  things  of  the  people  of  this  country.  I  require 
stronger  proof  to  convince  me^  that  they  can  be  gratified  in  seeing  their  public 
functionaries  the  prey  to  etery  vulgar  libeller.  This  is  not  the  freedom  of  the 
press  as  they  understand  it ;  if  it  were,  it  should  be  bound  down  with  fetters  of 
iron.  No,  Sir,  in  the  most  violent  times,  they  have  put  the  seal  of  their  repro- 
bation upon  this  terrible  liberty  of  the  press,  and  have  never  demanded  more 

'.than  that,  in  which  its  true  freedom  consists,  the  right  of  publishing  with  im- 
punity truth,  with  good  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends,'  whether  it  respects  gov- 
ernment, magistracy  or  individuals. 
The  Court  then  adjourned  till  12  o'clock  to-morrow. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Tax  UiriTKD  Statks  v«.  Jamss  H.  Pxcx. 

Jliursdcnfy  January  90, 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Feck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel  also  attended. 

Mr.  Meredith,  one  of  the  respondentia  counsel,  further  addresaed  the 
court  in  his  behalf,  eA  follows : 

Having  thus  attempted  to  show  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  as 
general  a  power  to  punish  contempts,  as  any  other  courts  of  record,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  review  of  those  authorities,  which  I  think  will  be  found  to  maintaia 
these  two  propositions  ; — 

f  st,  That  a  publication,  whether  true  or  false,  calculated  in  any  maaner  to 
influence  the  judicial  decision  of  a^y  pending  case,  is  a  contempt. 

And,  2dly,  that  the  misrepresentation  of  an  opinion  tending  to  impair  the 

tmblic  confidence,  either  in  the  integrity  or  intelligence  of  a  court,  and  thaa  to 
essen  its  authority,  is  also  a  contempt. 

Blackatone  having  divided  contempts  into  iirut^  which  openly  insult  or  re- 
sist the  poweiv  of  the  courts,  and  amteqaefdM^  which  tend  to  create  a  general 
'  disregard  of  their  authority,  puts  a  number  of  examples  under  each  head  ; — 
^^  Some  of  these,"  he  says,  *^  may  arise  in  the  &ce  of  the  court,  as  by  rude  and 
contumelious  behavior^  by  obstinacy,  perverseiiess  or  previuicatioa;  by  breach 
of  the  neace,  or  any  wilful  distarbaace  whatever.  Ochera  in  the  absence  of  the 
party,''  that  is,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  '^  as  by  disobeying  or  treat- 
mg  with  disrespect  the  king's  writ,  or  the  rules  or  process  of  the  court;  by  per- 
verting such  writ  or  process  to  the  purposes  of  private  malice,  extortion  or  in- 
justice; 6y  tpeaking  or  wri^ng  comiemptuouBiff  of  the  court  or  judges  acthigimUuit 
judicial  capadh/;  hy  primtrngfoUe  accounU  (or  eten  true  onn  ioUhotd  proper  per- 
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misnon)  ofcauitB  Hun  iependmg  in  kidgmen^  ;  and  hy  anything  in  tkori  that  de^ 
momtrates  a  grou  want  of  thai  regard  and  respect^  which  when  once  courts  ofjttttite  ^ 
are  deprived  ofy  their  authority  ia  entirely  lo,st  anumg  thepeople,^^     (4  Black,  Com. 
285,  286.; 

Both  the  propositions  which  I  announced,  are  thus  supported  by  the  authority 
of  this  writer,  with  whom,  Hawkins  and  other  elementary  authors  will  be  found 
substantially  to  agree.  But  I  pass  at  once  to  adjudged  cases;  and  th»  first  that 
I  beg  leave  to  refer  to,  is  2  Atkyns  Ch.  Rep.  469.  The  contempt  complained 
of  was  a  libel,  published  in  two  of  the  public  newspapers,  upon  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  a  chancery  suit,  and  several  of  the  witnesses.  The  libellous  paper,  af- 
ter alluding  in  terms  of  respect  and  approbation  to  the  decree  of  the  chancellor, 
animadverted  rather  harshly  upon  the  conduct  of  the  two  defendants,  execu- 
tors of  the  complainant's  husband,  ani^reilected  also  upon  the  witnesses,  who 
were  styled  ''  affidavit  men.''  Lord  Hardwicke,  of  whose  high  judicial  char- 
acter it  is  needless  to  say  more,  than  that  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,  du- 
ring which  he  presided  in  the  court  of  chancery,  not  one  of  his  decrees  was  re- 
versed ;  who  was  by  no  means  what  is  called  a  prerogative  lawyer,  but  on  all 
occasions  stood  between  the  power  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  subject; — 
this  learned,  humane  and  upright  magistrate,  who  illustrates  the  brightest  period 
in  the  judicial  history  of  England,  thus  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  contempts  : 
'^  Nothing  is  more  incumbent  upon  courts  of  justice,  than  to  preserve  their  pro- 
ceedings from  being  misrepresented;  nor  is  there  anything  of  more  pernicious 
consequence,  than  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  public  against  persons  con- 
cerned as  parties  in  causes,  before  the  cause  is  finally  heard.  It  has  always 
been  my  opinion,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  sat  here  before  me, 
that  such  a  proceeding  ought  to  be  discountenanced."  After  admitting  that 
the  publication  must  not  only  be  a  libelf,  but  a  contempt  of  the  court,  he  goes 
on  to  prove  by  an  examination  of  the  paper,  that  though  artfully  written,  it  con- 
tains defamatory  matter;  and  that  though  perfectly  respectful  to  the  court,  it  is 
highly  offensive  to  parties  and  witnesses.  He  then  observes,  '^  There  are 
three  different  sorts  of  contempt.  One  kind  of  contempt  is  scandalizing  the  court 
itself.  There  may  be  likewise  a  contempt  of  this  court,  in  abusing  parties,  who 
are  concerned  in  causes  here.  There  may  be  also  a  contempt  of  this  court,  in 
prejudicing  mankind  against  persons,  before  the  cause  is  heard.  There  ca-Q- 
not  be  anything  of  greater  consequence,  than  to  keep  the  streams  of  justice 
clear  and  pure,  that  parties  may  proceed  with  safety  both  to  themselves  and 
their  character."  After  referring  to  several  cases  of  contempts,-  he  mentions 
the  case  of  Captain  Perry,  who  printed  his  brief  before  the  cause  came  on. 
^*  There  was  nothing,  "  says  he  '^  reflecting  upon  the  court.  The  offence  did 
not  consist  in  the  printing,  for  any  man  may  give  a  printed  brief,  as  well  as  a 
written  one,  to  counsel.  But  the  contempt  of  this  court,  was  prejudicing  the 
world  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cause,  before  it  was  heard."  In  conclu- 
sion, declaring  the  publication  to  be  a  contempt,  he  committed  the  parties,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  order  of  the  court  in  similar  cases. 

Upon  this  authority,  it  may  be  remarked  in  the  first  place,  that  the  cause  to 
which  the  libellous  publication  referred,  seems  to  have  been  decided.  The  paper 
itself  begins,  ^^  T4m  caaucy  tMch  has  been  long  depending  in  Chancery  hercy  wa$ 
at  last  determined  on  Wednesday  the  dd  instant^  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Lord 
High  Chancellory  But  even  supposing  the  decree  to  have  been  an  interlocu- 
tory one,  and  the  case  still  to  have  remained  for  further  proceedings,  it  Js 
clear  that  the  pending  of  the  suit  did  not  affect  the  judgment  of  the  court  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Of  the  three  ^^  sorts  of  contempt,"  spoken  of  hy  the  chancellor, 
the  two  first  may  be  committed  without  any  reference  to  a  pending  cause.  The 
court  is  more  likely  to  be  ^^  scandalized,"  in  delation  to  a  case  determined,  than 
to  one  still  in  progress.  And  if  the  second  class  of  contempts  consists  only  in 
« the  abuse  of  parties  who  are  concerned  in  causes  "  stUl  d&pendHngy  they  are 
included  in  the  third  sort,  and  two  divisions  would  therefore  nave  been  aU  that 
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was  necessary.  The  second  class  undoubtedly  refers  to  parties  in  causes  ter- 
minated. Let  this  be  as  it  may,  however,  the  doctrine  of  the  case  is  clearly 
this,  that  all  publications,  defamatory  of  the  court  itself,  or  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  public  mind  in  questions  to  be  judicially  decided,  are  libellous  con- 
tempts. 

The  next  case,  Mr.  President,  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer,  is  Pool  against 
Sacheverel,  reported  in  the  Ist  Peere  Williams,  676.  It  was  a  bill  brought 
touching  the  real  and  personal  estate  of  one  Sacheverel  deceased,  whose 
daughters  by  his  first  wife,  the  plaintiff  Pool  had  married  ;  and  the  question 
was,- whether  the  defendant^  who  before  had  been  SaehevereFs  maid  servant, 
was  legally  married  to  him.  In  the  Spiritual  Court  it  was  adjudged  to  be  a  good 
marriage,  and  that  sentence  was  afBrmed  by  the  delegates.  But  the  daughter  still 
claiming  a  moiety  of  the  real  estate,  a  trial  at  bar  was  directed  by  the  chancellor 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  where  the  marriage  was  again  found.  JiftenDordi 
the  plaintiff's  father,  to  whose  fair  and  innocent  intention  the  Lord  Chancellor 
bore  witness,  published  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper,  offering  a  reward  to 
any  person  who  would  come  forward  and  disprove  the  second  marriage.  It  was 
moved  that  Pool  should  be  committed  for  this  contempt ;  and  the  matter  being 
considered  ^^  of  great  moment,  concerning  on  one  side  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  on  the  other  the  preservation  of  evidence  from  subornation  and  cor- 
ruption," was  referred  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  to  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
who  having  twice  adjourned  it,  at  length  pronounced  the  advertisement  to  be 
a  high  contempt  against  '^  the  justice  of  the  court,  and  the  justice  of  the  na- 
tion," which,  however  strong  the  impressions  or  inclinations  of  the  court,  from 
its  knowledge  of  the  unblemished  character  of  the  individual,  demanded  pun- 
ishment. And  the  party,  though  he  offered  to  pay  costs  to  the  other  side,  was 
^'  for  example's  sake,"  ordered  to  stand  committed. 

It  was  among  other  objections,  urged  by  the  counsel  for  Pool,  that  '^  the  mat- 
ter was  over  :  " — that  by  the  sentence  in  the  Spiritual  Court,  affirmed  by  the 
delegates,  and  by  the  subsequent  trial  at  bar  in  the  Common  Pleas,  the  vaJidity 
of  the  second  marriage  had  been  finally  determined,  and  that,  therefore,  the  ad- 
vertisement could  produce  no  effect  upon  the  case.  But  the  chancellor  replies, 
^'it  is  not  over  :  for  suppose  on  the  reward  offered,  a  dozen  affidavits  should 
come  in,  proving  what  is  desired  may  be  proved,  this  would  probably  induce 
the  court  to  grant  a  new  trial,  and  might  overturn  all  the  proceedings  which 
have  hitherto  passed."  Now  undoubtedly  at  the  time  of  publishing  the  adver- 
tisement, it  could  scarcely  be  said  that  there  was  a  cause  depending : — the 
question  of  marriage,  three  times  solemnly  decided,  might  well  have  been  con- 
sidered as  at  an  end ; — ^there  was  no  motion  for  a  new  trial  made  or  intended, 
and  the  advertisement  standing  by  itself  could  have  had  no  influence  upon  the 
decree  to  be  pronounced.  Yet  the  mere  possibility  that  the  rights  of  parties 
might  in  any  event  be  prejudiced,  was  sufficient  to  render  the  publication  a 
contempt.  So  long  as  there  is  the  slightest  chance  of  the  cause  being  re- 
viewed, it  is  considered  as  depending.  Apply  this  authority,  in  this  view  of  it, 
to  the  case  of  Soulard.  At  the  time  of  the  publication,  it  is  true  that  the  cause 
was  depending  upon  appeal,  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  the  possibility  of  its  being  remanded  to  the  District  Court  of  Missouri,  for 
further  proceedings,  was  quite  as  strong,  as  that  affidavits  would  come  in,  in 
consequence  of  the  advertisement,  and  a  new  trial  be  moved  for,  in  the  case  of 
Sacheverel. 

The  next  authority  which  I  adduce  is  a  decision  of  Lord  Chancellor  £r»- 
kine  in  Ex  parte  Jones,  13  Yesey,  p.  237.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
opinion  upon  the  doctrine  of  contempts,  while  a  popular  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  reading  his  letter,  referred  to  by 
one  of  the  honorable  managers  yesterday,  he  in  this  case  decided,  that  to  de- 
fame the  proceedings  of  a  court,  or  to  attempt  to  excite  a  public  prejudice  in 
favor  of  one  side  or  the  other,  in  a  pending  cause,  or  in  any  other  manner  to 
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^'  taint  the  source  of  justice,"  was  a  cootempt.  Delivering  his  opinion  many 
years  aderwards  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  writ  of  error  in  the 
ease  of  Burdett  against  Abbott,  he  adverted  to  this  case,  and  said,  '^  I  myself 
while  I  presided  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  committed  for  a  contempt  in  a  case 
in  which  a  pamphlet  \)^as  sent  to  me,  the  object  of  which  was  by  partial  repre- 
sentation, and  by  flattering  the  judge,  to  procure  a  different  species  of  judgment, 
from  that  which  would  be  administered  in  the  ordinary  courle  of  justice.  I 
-might  be  wrong,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was.  The  House  of  Commons,  whether  a 
court  or  not,  must,  like  every  other  tribunal^  have  the  power  to  protect  itself  from 
obstruction  and  insult,  and  to  maintain  its  dignity  and  character.  If  the  dignity 
of  the  law  is  not  sustained,  its  sun  is  set,  never  to  be  lighted  up  again." 

I  come  next  to  the  case  of  Hollingsworth  against  Duane,  decided  in  1801,  by 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  third  circuit  under  the  then  ex- 
isting organization  of  the  Federal  Judiciary;  in  which  court,  William  Tilgh- 
«[ian,  aflerwards  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  presided; — a  judge  distinguished 
not  more  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  legal  acquirements,  than  Tor  his  pro* 
bity,  temper,  candor  and  urbanity.  The  case  was  this.  Hollingsworth  had 
sued  Duane  for  a  libel.  The  defendant  pleaded  in  abatement  to  the  jurisaic- 
tion  of  the  court,  that  he  was  not  a  subject  of  hrs  Britannic  Majesty,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  declaration,  but  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.  Upon  this  plea,  fol- 
lowed by  a  replication  and  rejoinder,  the  only  issue  put  to  the  jury  was 
whether  the  defendant  was  an  alien  or  a  citizen.  The  jury  found  his  alienage. 
There  was  a  doubt  at  the  bar,  whether  if  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff,  they 
^ught  not  to  proceed  to  assess  the  damages;  but  it  was  agreed  that  no  prej- 
udice should  arise  from  the  omission,  if  that  should  turn  out  to  be  the  correct 
course  of  proceeding.  It  being  af^ertvards  so  ascertained  upon  authority,  it 
was  agreed  that  a  venire  de  noro  should  issue,  and  that  on  such  new  trial, 
the  question  of  alienage  should  be  considered  as  settled  by  the  former 
verdict,  and  the  jury  merely  assess  the  damages.  The  day  aflerwards  a 
publication  appeared  in  the  Auroi-a,  of  which  the  defendant  was  editor,  referring 
•exclusively  to  the  trial  upon  the  plea  of^  citizenship,  and  reflecting  indirectly 
upon  the  court,  the  plaintiff  (Hollingsworth)  and  the  jury.  A  rule  was  ob- 
tained on  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue 
against  him  for  a  contempt  :-:-cause  was  shown,  and  the  rule  made  abso- 
lute. Thereupon  an  attachment  issued,  and  the  defendant  heing  brought  in 
upon  it,  and  declining  to  answer  interrogatories,  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned 
for  thirty  days,  and  to  pay  the.costs  of  the  prosecution. 

In  arguing  the  rule  to  show  cause,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  contended 
that  this  summary  mode  of  trial  should  never  be  resorted  to,  except  in  cases 
where  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  justice.  He  attempted  to 
distinguish  contempts,  thus  calling  for  the  immediate  interference  of  the  court, ' 
and  those  which  are  merely  consequential ;  and  argued  that  it  was  not  *'  essen- 
tially necessary  to  the  ends  of  justice,  that  contemptuous  words,  or  libellous 
publications,  not  any  ways  impediifg  the  cause,  and  pronounced,  or  printed  out 
of  the  view  of  the  court,  should  be  punished  in  this  manner."  He  contended, 
that  although  the  law  in  this  country  seemed  to  be  otherwise,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  settled,  that  defamatory  publications,  pending  a  trial  and  relative  to  it, 
are  punishable  as  contempts,  yet  that  in  the  case  he  was  considering,  the  pub- 
lication was  after  the  trial ; — referred  only  to  what  had  been  done  ;  jmticipated 
nothing,  and  could  have  no  influence  in  the  future  stages  of  the  controversy. 
But  notwithstanding  this  argument,  the  result  of  much  research,  and  urged  with 

treat  zeal  and  eloquence,  the  court  immediately  made  the  rule  absolute.  Yes, 
ir,  with  "  most  indecent  haste,"  to^se  the  language  of  one  of  the  honorable, 
managers  [Spencer]  as  applied  to  the  respondent,  "  without  reposing  on  their 
pillowi^y — ^without  giving  themselves  time  to  cool,"  no  sooner  was  the  argument 
concluded,  than  the  opinion  was  delivered.  Let  the  language,  too,  which  the 
court  thought  fit  to  use  towards  the  defendant,  be  compared  with  that  of  the  re- 
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fipondent,  which  has  so  astonished  and  offended  the  judicial  delicacy  of  the 
same  honorable  manager.     "  Each,  of  the  judges,"  says  the^  report,  "  entered 
into  the  history  of  the  trial,  and  pointed  out  the  s^o$8  Jal$%iie8  and  unpmncipUd 
tendency  of  the  publicalion,^^     And  again,  "  they  were  indeed  sorry  to  find  that 
any  man  should  be  so  lost  to  decency  and  b^thy  as  to  publish  to  the  world,  and  in 
the  face  of  so  many  witnesses  of  the/a^stVif,  such  flagrant  calumnies  upoD  the 
administration  of  justice."     I  beg,  Sir,  that  these  phrases,  with  those  that  may 
be  noted  in  other  cases  subsequently  to  he  examined,  may  he  remembered, 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  language  of  the  respondent,  to  which  so  much 
exception  has  been  taken.     Of  the  case  itself,  little  need  be  said.     It  asserts 
*  the  doctrine  of  contempts,  to  its  fullest  extent.     The  cause,  it  is  true,  was  con- 
sidered as  still  depending;  but  the  publii^ation  will  be  found  to  relate  exclusive- 
ly to  the  matter  decided  by  the  first  trial,  and  which,  by  agreement,  was  never 
aflerwards  to  be  brought  in  question.     Yet  still  looking  to  the  possible  inflaence 
it  might  have  upon  the  assessment  of  damages,  or  regarding  it  as  '^  scandalizing 
the  court,"  and  reflecting  upon  the  party,  his  witnesses,  or  the  jurors,  tnre/rrenee 
of  course  to  the  case  decidedy  it  was  held  to  be  a  contempt,  and  dealt  with  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned. 

The  next,  Mr.  President,  is  a  case  of  great  celebrity, — a  leading  case  upoa 
this  subject,  which  underwent  legislative  examination  and  approval,  and  was 
considered  tlie  settled  law  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  as- 
sembly in  relation  to  contempts  in  1804,  nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  I  al- 
lude to  the  case  of  Oswald,  reported  in.  1  Dallas,  319,  and  determined  very  sol- 
emnly in  the  Supreme  Court  of^  Pennsylvania,  when  Thomas  McKean  was  Chief 
Justice, — the  most  learned  and  distinguished  lawyer  of  his  time,  and  who,  ia 
the  language  of  his  successor,  '^  could  not  be  supposed  to  have  favored  con- 
structions unfriendly  to  true  liberty,  or  unwarranted  by  the  genuine  sense  of  the 
constitution." 

Oswald,  who  was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper,  had  admitted  several  anonymoas 
pieces  against  Andrew  Brown,  the  master  of  a  female  academy,  for  which  Brown 
brought  his  action  for  a  libel,  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  day  before  the  return 
day  of  the  writ,  Oswald  published,  under  his  own  signature,  an  address  to  the 
public,  in  which,  adverting  to  the  suit  instituted  by  Brown,  he  intimated  an 
^  opinion  that  he  had  been  urged  to  ii  by  his  (Oswald's  political  enemies,  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Rush,  "  whose  brother  is  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court."  a' 
ter  remarking  that  the  doctrine  of  libels  is  a  doctrine  incompatible  with  law  and 
liberty,  and  that  Brown's  action  was  a  direct  attack  upon  the  rights  of  the  press^ 
he  adds  this  paragraph,  '^  Enemies  I  have  h^d  in  the  legal  profession,  and  it 
may  perhaps  add  to  the  hopes  of  maligniti^y  that  this  action  is  instituted  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  However,  if  former  prejudices  should  be  found 
to  operate  against  me  on  the  bench,  it  is  with  a  jury  of  my  country,  properly 
elected  and  empannelled,  a  jury  of  freemen  and  independent  citizens,  I  must  rest 
th^  suit.  I  have  escaped  the  jaws  of  persecution  through  this  channel  on  cer- 
tain memorable  occasions,  and  hope  I  never  shall  be  a  sufferer,  let  the  blast  of 
faction  blow  with  all  its  furies." 

Several  days  after  the  publication  of  this  address,  Lewis  moved  for  a  rule  to 
show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue — ^which  was  granted.  On  the 
return,  the  defendant  moved  that  the  rule  might  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  him 
a  reasonable  time  to  prepare  for  his  defence;  but  this  request  was  peremptorily 
refused.  The  argument  of  Oswald's  counsel  then  commenced,  and  although  a 
verv  brief  one,  as  reported,  it  was  interrupted  three  several  times  by  the  replies 
of  the  Chief  Justice.  I  beg  that  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  interruptions 
may  be  compared  by  the  honorable  managers,  #^ith  those  which  have  been  so 
much  censured  m  the  case  of  Lawless;  and  that  at  the  same  time,  they  will 
mark  this,  among  other  passages  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  candidly  say, 
whether  the  language  of^the  respondent  in  describing  the  offence  of  libel  is  not 
quite  as  consistent  with  their  notions  of  judicial  decorum,    "  And  here  I  must 
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be  allowed  to  olwerve,  that  libelling  is  a  great  crime,  whatever  sentiments  may 
be  entertained  b^  those  who  live  by  it.  With  respect  to  the  heart  of  the  libeller, 
it  u  mare  dark  and  base  than  thai  of  the  iU5as«tn,  or  than  h%»  who  commita  a  mid" 
nigh^€trson.  It  is  true  that  I  may  never  discover  the  wretch  who  has  burned 
my  house,  or  set  fire  to  my  bam  ;  but  these  losses  are  easily  repaired,  and. 
bring  with  them  no  portion  of  ignominy  and  reproach;  But  the  attacks  of  the 
libeller  admit  not  of  this  consolation.  The  injuries  which  are  done  to  character 
and  reputation,  seldom  can  be  cured;  and  the  most  innocent  man  may  in  a  mo- 
ment be  deprived  of  his  good  name,  upon  which  perhaps  he  depends  for  all  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  his  life.  To  what  tribunal  then  can  he  resort  ? 
How  shall  he  be  tried,  and  by  whom  ^all  he  be  acquitted  ?  It  is  in  vain  to 
object  that  those  who  know  hrm  will  disregard  the  slander,  since  the  wide  cir- 
culation of  public  prints  must  render  it  impracticable  to  apply  the  antidote  as 
far  as  the  poison  has  been  extended.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said,  that  the  same 
opportunity  has  been  given  to  vindicate,  which  has  been  employed  to  defame 
him  ;  for  many  will  read  the  charge,  who  may  never  see  the  answer  ;  and 
while  the  object  of  accusation  is  publicly  pointed  at,  the  malicioua  and  malign 
natU  author  rests  in  the  dishonorable  security  of  an  anonymous  signature.  But 
shall  such  things  be  transacted  in  a  free  country,  and  among  cgn  enlightened 
people  ?  Let  every  honest  man  make  this  appeal  to  his  heart  and  understand- 
ing, an  d  the  answer  must  be — No  !  " 

The  rule  to  show  cause  having  been  made  absolute,  a  dialogue  ensued, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  in  further  illustration  of  the' judicial  manners  of  that 
day,  and  again  invite  a  comparison  with  the  deportment  of  the  respondent. 

'^  H^Kean,  C.  J.  Will  the  defendant  enter  into  a  recognizance  to  answer  in- 
terrogatories, or  will  he  answer  gratis  ? 

Oswald,     I  will  not  answer  interrogatories.     Let  the  attachment  issue. 

McKeanj  G.  J.     His  counsel  had  better  advise  him  to  consider  of  it.'' 

On  the  next  day,  the  defendant's  counsel,  in  reply  to  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
again  asked,  whether  he  would  answer  interrogatories  or  not,  requested  that 
they  might  be  reduced  to  writing,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  determine. 

*<  McKeaUy  C.  J.  Is  that  your  advice  to  him  ?  He  must  now  say,  whether  he 
will  answer  them  or  not  :  they  will  be  filed  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
court,  and  all  just  exceptions  to  them  will  be  allowed. 

Barton.  He  instructs  me  to  declare  that  he  will  not  answer  interroga- 
tories ; "  anil  he  then  began  to  urge  that  there  was  no  contempt  committed;  but  vm 
told  by  the  Chief  Justice  that  as  that  point  had  been  determined^  it  was  fwt  now  open 
for  argument, 

I  beg  that  this  may  be  noted,  when  gentlemen  complain  that  the  respondent 
having  decided,  after  solemn  argument  upon  the  rule  against  the  printer,  that 
the  article  signed  ^'  A  Citizen  ''^was  a  contempt,  refused  to  hear  another  argu- 
ment precisely. upon  the  same  question,  in  the  rule  against  Lawless. 

Thejudgment  of  the  court  was  thus  pronounced  by  the  Chief  Justice: — ^'£/e- 
azarOswoMy  having  yesterday  considered  the  charge  against  you,  we  were  unan- 
imously of  opinion,  that  it  amounted  to  a  contempt  of  the  court.  Some  doubts 
were  suggested,  whether  even  a  contempt  of  the  court  was  punishable  by  at- 
tachment; but  not  only  my  brethren  and  myself,  but  likewise  all  the  judges  of 
England,  think,  that  without  this  power,  no  court  could  possibly  exist,  nay,  that 
no  contempt  could  indeed  be  committed  against  us,  we  should  be  so  truly  cor^ 
temptible.  The  law  upon  the  subject  is  of  immemorial  antiquity,  and  there  is 
not  any  period  when  it  can  be  said  to  have  ceased  or  discontinued.  On  this 
point,  therefore,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  But  some  difficulty  has  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  our  sentence;  for  on  the  one  hand,  we  have  been  informed  of  your  cir- 
cumstances, and  on  the  other  we  have  seen  your  conduct:  your  circumstancea 
are  small,  but  your  offence  is  great,  and  persisted  in.  Since,  however,  the  question 
seems  to  resolve  itself  into  this,  whether  ^ou  shall  bend  to  the  law;  or  the  law 
shall  bend  to  you^  it  is  our  duty  to  determme  that  the  former  shall  be  the  case.*' 
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The  defendant  was  then  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  ten  pounds  and  costs,  and 
to  be  imprisoned  (or  one  month,  and  was  ordered  inio  immediate  custody. 

There  were  obviously  two  grounds,  upon  which  the  judgment  in  this  case  pro- 
ceeded. One  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  publication  tended  to  ^^  corrupt  the 
source  of  justice,"  by  prejudicing  the  public,  from  whom  the  jury  to  try  the 
cause  were  to  be  summoned,  with  respect  to  its  merits.  The  other  was,  ^*  scan* 
dalizing  the  court  itself,"  and  dishonoring  the  administration  of  justice,  by  hint- 
ing suspicions  of  the  integrity  and  impartiality  of  the  judges^  Who  can  doubt, 
looking  to  the  reasoning  of  the  opinion,  that  if  the  case  had  stood  upon  the  latter 
ground  alone,  and  the  imputation  had  been  a  general  one,  without  reference  to 
any  particular,  depending  cause,  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  ? 

Mr.  President,  this  case  does  not  rest  alone  upon  the  authority  of  the  Supreme* 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  pursue  its  history.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Legislature,  Oswald  presented  a  memorial,  in  which  he  complained  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  and  called  upon  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  de- 
termine whether  the  judges  had  not  made  themselves  proper  objects  of  impeach- 
ment. This  memorial  gave  occasion  fo  a  discussion,  which  is  reported  in  a 
note  to  Oswald's  case,  but  with  which,  distinguished  as  it  is  by  great  learning 
and  eloquence,  I  will  not  trouble  the  court.  I  commend  it  to  all  those,  who 
doubt  the  compatibility  of  the  proceeding  by  attachment  with  the  true  liberty 
of  the  press.  Af^er  hearing  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges,  and  the  argu- 
ments of  several  distinguished  members,  the  following  resolution  was  adopt- 
ed: ^^  Resolved,  that  this  House  having,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole,  gone  into 
a  full  examination  of  the  charges  exhibited  by  Eleazar  Oswald,  of  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  proceedings  in  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  the  said 
Oswald,  are  of  opinion,  that  the  charges  are  unsupported  by  the  testimony  ad- 
duced, and  consequently,  that  there  is  no  just  cause  for  impeaching  the  said 
justices." 

Here  then,  Mr.  President,  we  have  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
Qswald's  case,  fairly  brought  before  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, maturely  considered,  and  solemnly  sanctioned.  And  it  is  worth 
while  to  remark,  that  although  the  memorial  charged  the  judges  with  oppres- 
sive and  tyrannical  coudnct,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  everything  which 
passed  upon  the  trial  was  in  evidence  before  the  Legislature,  yet  the  question 
was  debated  and  decided  upon  great  constitutional  grounds,  without  any  attempt 
to  patch  up  a  case  of  uhpeachment,  out  of  a  few  unguarded  expressions,  or  a  Kt- 
tle  more  impatience  of  manner,  towards  the  accused,  and  his  counsel,  than  they 
might  have  desired.  Even  they  who  most  decidedly  disapproved  of  the  exer- 
cise of  power  in  that  case  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of 
the  citizen,  had  the  magnanimity  to  acquit  the  judges  of  any  corrupt  views,  and 
to  ascribe  what  had  been  done  to  an  error  of  judgment,  which  they  candidly  ac- 
knowledged was  no  ffround  for  an  impeachment. 

The  decision  in  Oswald's  case  was  in  1788.  A  few  months  afterwards,  a 
convention  was  assembled  to  revise  the  constitution.  That  convention  is  repre- 
sented by  a  distinguished  contemporary  as  composed  of  men,  eminent  for  their 
patriotism,  learning  and  integrity.  They  were  not  strangers  to  Oswald's  case  ; 
but  although,  with  full  powers  to  correct  the  errors,  or  prevent  the  repetition  of 
any  abuses  that  might  have  been  practised  under  either  a  correct  or  errone- 
ous construction  of  the  then  existing  constitution,  we  find  that  by  a  studied  alter- 
ation of  the  phraseology  in  the  9th  section  of  the  constitution  and  bill  of  rights 
of  1776,  they  placed  the  power  of  their  courts  of  justice  in  regard  to  contempts, 
beyond  all  doubt  and  controversy. 

After  along  interval,  another  case  occurred  in  Pennsylvania,  to  which  I  next 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  this  honorable  Court. 

Thomas  Passmore  having  a  claim  upon  a  policy  of  insurance  against  Pettit 
and  Bayard,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  them  and  other  of  the  underwriters, 
to  refer  the  subject  to  arbitration,  under  a  rule  of  court  in  an  amicable  suit  to 
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be  instituted  by  Passmore  against  Petttt  and  Bayard.  In  this  agreement,  no 
jpatoer  was  given  to  choose  an  umpire  :  but  in  entering  the  action,  the  counsel  for 
jPassmore  endorsed  on  it  another  agreement,  which  w<m  signed,  howSoer,  only  by 
himself,  authorizing  the  arbitrators,  in  the  event  of  their  differing  in  opinion,  to 
call  in  a  third  person.  An  award  was  returned  in  favor  of  Passmore,  signed  by 
one  of  the  arbitrators  and  the  umpire  who  had  been  selected  by  both.  A  judg* 
men!  was  entered  upon  the  award,  by  an  agent  of  Passmore's  counsel,  who. 
was  absent,  under  a  warrant  of  attorney  contained  in  the  original  agreement ; 
and  Ik  fieri  facias  was  issued  and  actually  levied.  Exceptions  were  then  filed  by 
Pettit  and  JSayard  to  the  award,  and  a  motion  made  to  set  aside  the  execution, 
which  prevailed,  leaving  the  question  on  the  award  still  open.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Passmore  set  up,  at  the  public  coffee  house  or  exchange,  a  placard,  in 
which,  using  very  abusive  epithets,  he  charged  Pettit  and  Bayard  with  design- 
edly keeping  him  out  of  his  money,  and  attempting  to  prevent  the  other  under- 
writers from  paying  their  proportions  of  the  loss  ;  and  also  charged  Bayaid  with 
swearing  before  one  of  the  city  aldermen,  '^  to  that  which  was  not  true,"  by  which 
be  was  enabled  to  delay  payment  still  longer  ;  concluding  by  offering  a  premium 
to  insure  the  solvency  of  Fettit  and  Bayard  for  four  months.  Some  short  time 
afterwards,  Dallas,  on  the  part  of  Pettit  and  Bayard,  obtained  a  rule  against  Pass- 
more,  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  for  a  contempt.  This 
rule,  after  argument,  was  made  absolute.  Interrogatories  were  then  filed,  in 
the  answers  to  which,  Passmore  swore,  ''  that  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and 
belief,  there  was  no  action  depending  in  the  Supreme  Court  between  himself 
and  Pettit  and  Bayard  at  the  time  when  the  paper  was  set  up  at  the  exchange- 
that  it  was  torn  down  immediately,  and  before  any  person  could  have  read  it— 
and  that  in  what  he  did^  he  had  not  the  most  distant  intention  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  in  his  favor,  or  to  treat  with  disrespect  the  judicial  authority  of  his 
country."  The  court,  notwithstanding,  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  fif^y 
dollars,  and  to  an  imprisonment  for  thirty  days. 

I  have  stated,  Sir,  the  substantial  parts  of  the  paper,  complained  of  as  a  libel. 
Upon  reading  it,  two  things  are  perfectly  manifest;  that  it  did  not,  in  the  slight- 
est manner,  reflect  upon  the  judges,  or  even  allude  to  them,  and  that  there  is 
no  reference  of  any  kind  to  a  pending  suit.  Why  then  was  it  considered  a  con- 
tempt ?  Because  it  was  a  gross  and  scandalous  libel,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Hardwicke,  "  upon  parties  concerned  in  a  cause,"  and  was  calculated,  there- 
fore, to  deter  the  citizen  from  seeking  his  rights  through  the  medium  of  a  court 
of  justice.  Mr.  Passmore,  however,  smarting  under  the  punishment  which  his 
own  misconduct  had  brought  upon  him,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  upon  which  an  impeachment  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  took  place.  A  great  number  of  witnesses  were  examined,  and  many  at- 
tempts were  made  by  the  managers,  to  give  a  color  to  their  case,  by  proof  of 
what  they  contended  were  departures  from  judicial  propriety  on  the  part  of  the 
court.  One  was  ^a  intimation  from  the  Chief  Justice,  that  if  Passmore  would 
make  an  apology  to  the  party  he  had  injured,  it  would  influence  the  court  in 
mitigation  of  his  sentence ';  another,  that  the  answers  to  the  interrogatories 
were  an  aggravation  of  the  offence  ;  and  a  third,  that  the  counsel  for  Passmore 
teas  frequently  interrupted  in  his  argument,  by  the  court.  These  interruptions 
were  in  proof  by  every  witness  examined  to  the  transactions  in  court.  One  of 
the  witnesses  gave  the  following  as  characterizing  the  whole  of  them;  ^'Mr.  Levy, 
that  would  do,  if  your  client  had  not  confessed  the  fact ;  but  it  is  not  relevant, 
as  he  has  done  so."  Mr.  Levy  himself  testified,  that  he  was  interrupted  several 
times  by  the  court,  but  adds,^^  that  these  interruptions  are  usual,  when  coun- 
sel advance  doctrines,  founded  on  fallacious  grounds."  The  impeachment  was 
urged  with  great  zeal  by  the  managers,  aided  by  counsel;  but  the  judges  were 
acquitted.  Now^  Sir,  let  me  make  a  single  remark  upon  this  case,  thus  estab- 
lished'as  an  authority,  by  legislative  sanction.  The  offensive  paper  had  no  re- 
lation to  any  depending  cause  ;  it  can  scarcely  indeed  be  said  that  there  was  any. 
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It  is  true,  that  the  counsel  for  the  judges  contended',  that  the  case  wan  still  sftb 
judice;  but  they  went  further,  and  argued  upon  authority,  that  if  it  had  finally 
ternninated,  still  the  publication  was  a  contempt.  But  whether  the  cause  was 
pending  or  ended  does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  consideration  of  the 
court.  Nor  ought  it  to  have  done  so.  It  is  an  ingredient  only  in  one  class  of 
contempts.  In  those  which  relate  to  the  character  and  dignity  of  the  court,  or 
to  the  feelings  and  reputation  of  parties,  witnesses  or  jurors,  it  is  wholly  unne- 
cessary. Indeed  attacks  upon  jurors  and  witnesses,  which  have  been  invaria- 
bly held  and  punished  as  contempts,  are  most  generally,  if  not  always,  made  af- 
ter the  cause  is  terminated  by  verdict.  And  a  court  may  be  as  grossly  libelled, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  as  much  dishonored,  by  a  publication  reflect- 
ing upon  their  conduct  generally,  as  in  any  particular  case.  The  necessity  of 
the  actual  existence  of  a  suit,  oa  a  teat,  depends  altogether  upon  the  nature  of 
the  contempt. 

Let  me  next  refer  the  court  to  the  case  of  Freer,  mentioned  by  one  of  the 
managers,  and  reported  in  1  Gaines,  518. 

Freer  was  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  upon  an  attach- 
ment (or  a  contempt  in  publishing  remarks  on  a  trial,  tending  to  prejudice  the 
pifblic  mind  against  the  court.  A  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  pending,  and  the 
publication  was  also  regarded  as  designed  to  intimidate  and  influence  the  court 
in  deciding  on  it.  In  either  of  these  points  of  view,  as  to  the  fifst  of  which  the 
pending  motion  was  obviously  immaterial^  the  court  held  the  publication  a  coo- 
tempt,  and  punished  it,  although  the  party  upon  interrogatories  disclaimed  all 
intentional  disrespect.  Kent,  Chief  Justice,  says,  '^  publications  scandalizing 
the  court,  or  intending  unduly  to  influence  and  overawe  their  deliberations,  are 
contempts  which  they  are  authorized  to  punish  by  attachment;  and  indeed  it  is 
essential  to  their  dignity  of  character,  their  utility  and  independence,  that  they 
should  possess  and  exercise  this  authority."  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  in 
this  case  no  new  trial  had  been  moved  for,  the  publication  would  still  have  been 
held  a  contempt,  as  '^  scandalizing  the  court." 

I  com^  now  to  the  case  of  Baptist  Irvine,  in  the  Court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer 
of  Baltimore,  in  1808.  I  have  the  record  of  this  case  before  me,  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  a  person  by  the  name  of  Tomlin  was  indicted,  <;tifii  a/m,  for  an  assault 
and  battery,  which  was  committed  in  the  printing-office  of  a  newspaper  called 
^^  The  Whig,"  of  which  Irvine  was  the  editor.  The  indictment  was  tried,  and 
a  verdict  of  guihy  returned  against  the  defendant ;  but  no  fine  had  yet  been 
imposed,  when  Irvine  published  a  number  of  remarks  upon  the  trial,  chaining 
the  witnesses  with  perjury,  and  the  jurors  with  corruption.  A  rule  to  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  for  a  contempt  should  not  issue,  was  moved  for  by  the 
public  prosecutor,  founded  upon  the  affidavits  of  ten  of  the  jurymen,  and  the 
two  witnesses  aimed  at  in  the  publication ;  and  after  solemn  argument  it  was  made 
absolute.  Upon  the  return  of  the  attachment,  the  party  declining  to  answer 
interrogatories,  was  sentenced  to  an  imprisonment  for  thirty  days,  and  to  pay 
the  costs  of  the  proceeding. 

It  was  strenuously  insisted  on  by  the  counsel  for  Irvine,  that  by  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  Maryland^  the  doctrine  of  conseqtieniial  coiUempts  was  utterly  in- 
admissible;— but  that  even  according  to  that  doctrine  as  it  prevails  in  £nglandy 
the  publication  in  question  was  not  a  contempt,  because  it  did  not  reflect  upon 
the  court,  but  merely  upon  the  witnesses  and  jurors,  who  had  discharged  their 
functions,  and  never  could  again  be  brought  if)  contact  with  the  case.  That 
the  defendant  had  a  right,  therefore,  to  remark  upon  their  conduct;  and  if  sack 
remarks  were  not  sustained  by  truth,  the  publication  was  a  libel,  to  be  proceed- 
ed against  in  the  ordinary  manner.  But  the  court,  looking  to  the  proteclioa 
which  they  owed  to  witnesses  and  jurors,  who  might  be  deterred  from  their 
duty  if  exposed  to  imputations  like  those  contained  in  the  publication,  and  thus 
the  administration  of  justice  be  impeded,  considered  the  case  as  falling  witkin 
their  legitimate  power.     The  cause,  it  is  true,  wfis  terminated,  or  at  all  eTents^ 
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nothing  remained  but  to  fix  the  fine  ;  hvl  there  were  other  caue  Hill  to  he  triedy 
dependif^  precisrly  upon  the  sanie  facte  ondi  testimony ^  the  decision  of  which 
might  be  influenced  by  the  publication.  And  this  was  an  argument  urged  bj 
the  counsel  for  the  state. 

The  cfise,  in  every  point  of  view,  Mr.  President,  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  its  application  to  that  which  we  are  considering  obvious  and  intimate.  I 
pass  from  it,  however,  for  the  present,  and  come  to  that  of  Dandridge,  reported 
in  2  Virginia  Cases,  408. 

The  record  exhibits  the  following  facts : — Dandridge  had  executed  a  bond  to 
the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Williamsburg,  upon  which  a  suit  had  been  instituted 
against  Basset,  as  one  of  his  sureties.     A  verdict  was  found  for  the  defendant; 
but  a  new  trial  had  been  ordered,  and  the  case  was  therefore  still  depending  in 
the   Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  Williamsburg.     It  seems  that  in  the  course 
of  the  trial,  Semple,  a  judge  of  that  cout't,  made  some  remarks  to  which  Dan- 
dridge took  exception,  and,  meeting  the  judge  on  the  steps  of  the  court  hoii^se, 
after  the  hour  arrived  to  which  the  court  stood  adjourned,  but  before  it  had  pro- 
ceeded to  business,  he  charged  him  with  cowardice  and  corruption,  in  reference  to 
his  opinion   at  the  former  triaL     A  statement  of  these  facts  in  writing  having 
been  made  by  the  judge,  and  the  affidavits  of  several  persons,  who  had  been 
present,  having  been  also  filed,  a  rule  was  made  on  Dandridge,  being  present, 
*^  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  committed  or  fined  for  his  contempt." 
Interrogatories  were  propounded,  in  the  answers  to  which,  Dandridge  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  used  the  offensive  expressions  charged  ; — that  his  motive  was 
to  resent  what  he  considered  an  unjustifiable  attack  upon  his  own  character, 
and  that  in  what  he  had  saidy  he  eUtuded  erclusively  to  the  opinion  pronounced  at  a 
former  term^  in  the  first  trial  of  the  suit  upon  the  bond:    At  the  instance  of  the  de- 
fendant, the  ca^e  was  adjourned  to  the  General  Court,  where  several  questions 
were  raised* upon  the  record,  and  elaborately  and  learnedly  argued.     The  re- 
sult was,  that  the  court  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  that  a  contempt  had  been 
committed,  for  which  the  defendant  was  liable  to  punishment:  what  that  pun- 
ishment should  be,  was  lefl  to  the  judgment  of  the  court,  in  which  the  proceed- 
ing originated,  and  to  which  the  case  was  remanded. 

In  the  argument,  several  objections  were  taken  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
in  the  particular  case.     It  was  among  other  things  contended,  that  it  ought  in 
principle  to  be  limited  to  direct  contempts  ;  that  is,  to  those  contempts  which  tend- 
ed to  obstruct  the  administration  of  justice,  and  that  no  contemptuous  words,  writ- 
ten or  spoken  of  a  judge  out  of  court,  and  particularly  during  its  recess  or  adjourn- 
ment, however  they  might  implicate  his  judicial  conduct,  could  be  summari- 
ly punished.     In  answer  to  this  objection,  Judge  Dade,  whose  opinion  is  distin- 
guished no  less  for  its  strong  good  sense  than  for  its  learning  and  research, 
after  having  referred  to  the  political  character  of  the  judiciary,  confessedly  the 
weakest  branch  of  all  governments,  and  to  the  nature  of  its  duties,  exposing  it 
to  the  passions  and  resentments  of  those  on  whom  they  operate,  as  reasons  for 
conferring  upon  it  in  all  its  extent  the  power  in  question,  adopts  the  classification 
of  Blackstone,  and  with  reference  to  those  contempts  that  ^<  demonstrate  a  gross 
want  of  that  regard  and  respect,  which  when  once  courts  of  justice  are  deprived 
of,  their  authority,  so  necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the  kingdom,  is  entirely  lost 
among  the  people,"  remarks,  that  he  does  not  '^  recognize  a  single  case,  which 
does  not  derive  its  authority  either  from  the  idea,  remote  or  proximate,  of  its  be- 
ing disrespectful  to,  or  in  derogation  of,  the  dignity  of  courts,  or  from  that  power 
of  self-protection  which  is  necessarily  inherent  in  judicial  institutions.     When 
,  we  find  attachments  issuing  for  light  and  contemptuous  words  used  in  reference 
to  the  writs,  process,  rules  and  orders  of  the  courts,  it  is  not  because  the  effica- 
cy of  the  writ,  process,  rule  6r  order  is  impaired  by  such  contumely,  but  that  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  court  is  sunk  and  degraded.     It  is  that  the  impuni- 
ty of  such  conduct  may  deprive  these  institutions  of  the  aid  of  public  opinion  in 
carrying  into  effect  their  ordinances,  and  render  a  resort  to  force  in  all  eases  ne- 
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cesflary;-^B  condition  in  which  it  is  probable,  that  no  judicial  system  could  loog 
exist.  Nor  can  it  be  thought  more  necessary  to  defend  the  outworks  and  bar- 
riers of  tiie  judicial  authority,  in  order  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  its  legitimate 
iw^ts,  than  to  protect  the  system  itself  from  that,  which,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
moment,  strikes  at  the  purity  of  the  institution,  and  its  influence  on  society.  Ju- 
dicia]  independence  has  been  cm  object  of  constitutional  care  in  this  country. 
In  the  origin  of  this  government  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  that  depart- 
ment independent,  even  of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches^  who  are  not /ire- 
,  sumed  to  do  wrong.  And  shall  it  be  said  that  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  make 
it  independent  of  the  passions  an4  prejudices  of  all  who  may  conceive  Ifaem^ 
selves  injured  by  its  legitimate  proceedings  ?  Shall  a  judge  be  called  independ- 
ent, who  is  unavoidably  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  "comes  in  conflict  with 
the  jealousies  and  resentments  of  those  upon  whose  interests  he  has  to  aet^ 
and  be  reduced  to  the  alternatives  of  either  submitting  tamely  to  contumely  and 
insult,  of  resenting  it  by  force,  or  resorting  to  the  doubtful  remedy  of  an  action 
at  law  ?  In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  would  rest  in  the  discretion  of  every  par- 
ty in  court,  to  force  the  judge  either  to  shrink  from  his  duty,  or  to  incur  the  degra* 
dationof  his  authority,  which  must  unavoidably  result  from  the  adoption  of  either 
of  the  above  alternatives."  Again  he  says,  '^  When  I  find  the  courts  protecting 
their  authority  by  punishing  those  who  treat  with  disrespect  their  process,  rules 
and  orders,  although  that  disrespect  shall  consist  in  merely  using  light  or  con- 
temptuous expressions  of  them;  when  I  see  them  committing  those  who  undertake 
to  publish  accounts  of,  or  strictures  on,  cases  depending  before  them  ;  when  I 
see  them  punishing  one  who  has  questioned  a  juror  for  his  verdict,  or  a  witness 
for  his  testimony, — I  inquire  why  this  has  been  done  ?  I  find  in  the  case  of  the 
process,  &c.  that  it  was  as  effectual  for  its  end  and  purpose,  though  spoken  of  con- 
temptuously, as  if  received  in  silence,  or  treated  with  professed  respect.  In 
the  case  of  the  jurymen  and  witnesses,  I  do  not  find  that  the  verdict  had  been 
influenced,  or  the  judgment  delayed.  As  therefore  the  actual  authority  of 
the  court  was  not  obatnuitedj  I  perceive  no  other  reason  in  the  above  cases  for  its 
animadversion,  than  that  its  general  authority  and  efficacy  was  impaired,  and 
its  dignity  lessened."  Judge  White,  also,  in  answer  to  the  same  argtiment, 
denying  the  power,  and  the  necessity  of  its  exercise,  in  cases  of  verbal  or  writ- 
ten slander  of  courts  for  their  judicial  acts,  observes,  '^  We  cannot  prostrate  the 
courts  of  the  country  at  the  feet  of  every  disappointed  suitor  who  may  happen 
to  lose  his  cause,  or  whose  conduct  may  necessarily  elicit  from  a  judge  observa- 
tions unpleasant  to  his  feelings,  without  producing  the  most  fatal  consequences. 
Ko  !  destroy  the  protection  which  the  law  now  gives  to  your  courts,  unloose  the 
hands  and  tongues  of  such  persons,  expose  your  magistrates  to  their  abuse,  con- 
tumely and  vituperation,  for  their  judicial  conduct,  without  any  immediate  and  ef- 
ficacious means  of  restraint, — and  instead  of  that  happy,  dignified  and  peaceable 
state  of  society  which  we  now  enjoy,  we  shall  soon  find  that  we  have  neither 
laws  nor  magistrates."  ^ 

Another  objection  strongly  pressed  in  the  argument  was,  that  the  alleged 
contempt  was  not  only  committed  out  of  court,  and  during  the  recess,  but  had 
reference  solely  to  the  opinion  delivered  at  the  preceding  term.  It  is  true  thai 
the  cause  itself  was  still  pending  ;  the  second  trial  had  not  taken  place  ;  but  the 
learned  judge  does  not  free  himself  from  the  objection  by  a  consideration  of  the 
influence  which  Dandridge's  conduct  might  by  possibility  have  upon  the  ulti- 
mate trial.  On  the  contrary,  the  objection  is  directly  met,  and  thus  answered : 
''  A  distinction  is  attempted  for  which  I  can  find  neither  reason  nor  authority. 
It  is  said  that  the  attaching  power  may  be  exercised  for  contempts  touching , 
the  prospective  past  conduct  of  the  judge,  but  not  for  such  as  touch  his  conduct. 
In  reason  I  see  but  one  pretence  for  this  distinction  :  threats  and  naenaces 
of  insult  or  injury  to  a  judge,  in  case  he  shall  render  a  certain  judgment,  may 
be  considered  as  impairing  his  independence  and  impartiality  in  the  particular 
case  to  which  the  threats  refer.    And  if  the. power  of  punishment  stop  here, 
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n  curious  consequence  may  ensue.  A  man  may  be  attached  for  fhreaimtng 
to  do  that,  for  which  he  could  not  be  attached  when  actually  done.  One  says 
of  a  judge,  'if  he  renders  a  certain  judgment  against  me,  I  will  insult  or  beat 
him.'  For  this  he  may  be  attached.  But  if,  (the  judgment  haying  been  ren- 
dered) the  insult  be  actually  oiTered,  an  attachment  no  longer  lies,  because  the 
contempt  is  in  relcttion  to  the  past  conduct  of  the  jud^e^  and  to  a  case  no  longer 
pending,  A  recurrence  to  original  principles,  the  only  true  test,  by  demonstra- 
ting 'that  the  weight,  authority  and  independence  of  the  court  may  be  equally 
assailed  either  way,  will  prove  that  this  distinction  is  merely  ideal." 

I  would  willingly  quote  more  largely  from  this  case,  Mr.  President,  did  I  not 
remember  the  number  of  authorities  which  are  yet  to  succeed  it.  There  is  not 
indeed  a  single  line  of  the  opinion  to  which  I  have  chiefly  referred,  that  I  would 
wilHngly  omit.  It  is  a  luminous  and  masterly  exposition  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  contempts,  and  in  its  principles,  has  a  strong  and  direct  application  to  the 
case  Ve  are  considering.  I  have  classed  it  among  those  cases  in  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  a  cause  was  actually  pending;  but  it  will^be  seen  that  like  many 
of  them,  this  circumstance  was  deemed  wholly  immaterial,  and  did  not  enter 
at  all  into  the  consideration  of  the  court.  The  case  was  treated  as  one  'of  that 
class  which  consist  in  *^  scandalizing  the  court  itself/'  and  whether  the  scandal 
is  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  court,  or  to  a  judicial  act  of  one  of  the 
judges,  in  a  pending  cause,  or  in  one  actually  decided  and  finally  terminated, 
cannot,  I  repeat  it,  be  a  matter  of  the  least  consequence.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  scandal  may  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  the  other,  and  its  injurious  ef- 
fect upon  the  character,  dignity,  authority  and  independence  of  the  tribunal 
against 'which  it  is  aimed  equally  demand  in  either  case,  immediate  notice,  and 
summary  punishment. 

I  come  however  now  to  another  class  of  cases  which  afford  no  opportunity 
for  this  distinction;  where  in  point  of  fact  no  cause  was  pendii^, — the  contempt 
consisting  in  misrepresentation  of  judicial  acts.  The  Kingt^s.  Barber,  1  Strange 
444,  is  one  of  this  description. 

'  *^  He  presented  a  petition  to  the  common  council  of  London^  reflecting  upon 
one  of  the  aldermen,  and  used  contemptuous  words  of  this  court  at  the  same 
time.  For  the  petition  the  court  granted  an  information  against  him  and  those 
who  signed  it,  and  for  the  contempt,  an  attachment. 

''The  prosecutor  in  his  interrogatories  asks  him.  If  he  did  not  present  the 
petition,  and  use  such  and  such  words.  And  now  the  defendant  moved,  that 
the  interrogatory,  as  to  presenting,  might  be  struck  out,  because  it  is  making 
him  accuse  himself  of  that  which  will  convict  him  of  the  libel.  Etper  curiamy 
He  is  not  obHged  to  answer  it ;  you  may  ask  him  whether,  when  the  petition 
was  presented,  he  did  not  say  so  and  so;  therefore  let  that  part  of  the  interro* 
gatory  be  struck  out." 

[Mr.  Storrs,  one  of  the  managers,  here  asked,  if  it  appeared  that  Barber  had 
been  punished  for  the  contempt.  Mr.  Meredith  replied,  that  he  observed  it 
stated  in  the  marginal  note,  that  the  case  '^  went  no  further, — the  act  of  Grace 
iDtervening."] 

The  next  case  that  I  beg  to  refer  to,  is  the  King  vs.  Almon,  which  was  an 
attachment  for  a  libellous  pamphlet,  charging  the  Count  of  King's  Bench  with 
having  introduced  a  dangerous  and  unconstitutional  mode  of  proceeding,  with  a 
design  to  deprive  the  subject  of  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  also 
charging  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  with  having  at  his  own  chambers  illegally  direct- 
ed an  amendment  to  be  made  in  an  information  filed  against  John  Wilkes.  This 
publication  was  in  1765.  The  preceding  to  which  it  in  part  related,  was  intro- 
duced in  1757,  with  a  view  principally  to  the  cases  of  impressed  persons,  and 
aeems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  safer  remedy  than  that  afforded  by  'the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  which  however  it  did  not  supersede.  With  regard  to  the 
information,  charged  to  have  been  improperly  amended,  it  appears,  from  a  refbr^ 
enee  to  the  ease  in  4  Burrow,  2527  (marginal  note);  to  have  been  tried  ia  1764, 
'44 
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when  there  was  a  verdicCof  guilty  against  the  defendant,  a  judgment  upon  the 
verdict,  and  a  subsequent  proceeding  of  outlawry ,  which  at  the  time  of  the  pub* 
Hcation,  Wilkes  was  attempting  to  reverse.  So  that  it  is  manifest,  that  with 
regard  to  neither  subject  of  the  ]ibel,  was  there  a  cause  pending.  Certainly 
not  as  it  related  to  the  rule  of  court,  which  it  was  the  principal  object  of  the 
publication  to  reprobate,  and  with  respect  to  which  alone,  without  any  refe- 
rence whatever  to  the  amendment,  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  expressly  says,  ^*  the 
attachment  ought  to  go."  The  opinion,  to  which  I  am  about  to  call  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  court,  it  is  true  was  never  deUvered,  the  proceeding  having  been 
interrupted  by  a  technical  error  in  the  titling,  of  which  the  counsel  for  Wilkes 
availed  themselves.  But  this  circumstance  does  not  diminish  its  authority.  It 
was  prepared  as  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  two  elaborate  arguments,  and 
would  have  passed  in  rem  judicatam^  but  for  a  mere  clerical  blunder.  It  is  in 
vain  then  for  honorable  managers  to  attempt  to  shake  its  authority,  by  speaking 
of  it  as  an  extra-judicial  opinion.  It  has  not  been  so  considered  in  England;  , 
but  at  the  bar,  and  on  the  bench,  has  been  repeatedly  quoted  and  approved. 
[Mr.  Meredith  here  refld  a  part  of  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs'  argiiment  in  Bnrdett  ot. 
Abbott,  14  East,  85,  before  referred  to,  and  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Holroyd, 
in  4  Barnwell  and  Alderson,  232.]  Indeed,  sir,  it  is  quite  impossible,  to  read 
this  opinion  without  being  compelled  by  the  strensth  of  its  argument,  to  assent 
to  all  the  conclusions  which  it  establishes.  And  f  have  only  to  regret,  that  the 
fear  of  wearying  your  attention,  should  oblige  me  to  a  selection  merely  of 
those  passages,  which  I  deem  most  important  as  bearing  upon  the  present  case. 

<<  The  power,  which  the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall  have  of  vindicating  their 
own  authority,  is  coeval  with  their  first  foundation  and  institution  ;  it  is  a 
necessary  incident  to  every  court  of  justice,  whether  of  record  or  not,  to  fine 
and  imprison  for  a  contempt  to  the  court,  acted  in  the  face  of  it,  1  Vent.  1.  And 
the  issuing  of  attachments  by  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  in  Westminster 
Hall,  for  contempts  out  of  court,  stands  upon  the  same  immemorial  usage  as 
supports  the  whole  fabric  of  the  common  law  ;  it  is  as  much  the  'Lex  Terras,' 
mid  within  the  exception  Af  the  Magna  Charta,  as  the  issuing  of  any  other  le* 
gal  process  whatsoever. 

'^  I  have  examined  very  carefully  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  any  vestiges  or 
traces  of  its  introduction,  but  can  find  none.  It  is  as  ancient  as  any  other 
part  of  the  common  law  ;  there  is  no  priority  or  posteriority  to  be  ^discovered 
about  it,  and  therefore  cannot  be  said  to  invade  the  common  law,  hut  to  act  in 
an  alliance  and  friendly  conjunction  with  every  other  provision  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  has  established  for  the  general  good  of  society.  And  though 
I  do  not  mean  to  compare  and  contrast  attachments  with  trials  by  jury,  yet  truth 
compels  me  to  say,  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  by  attachment  stands  upon  the 
very  same  foundation  and  basis  as  trials  by  jury  do, — immemorial  usage  and 
practice  ;  it  is  a  constitutional  remedy  in  particular  cases,  and  the  judges,  in 
those  cases,  are  as  much  bound  to  give  an  activity  to  this  part  of  the  law  as  to 
any  other  part  of  it.  Indeed  it  is  admitted  that  attachments  are  very  properly 
granted  for  resistance  of  process,  or  a  contumelious  treatment  of  it,  or  any  vio- 
lence or  abuse  of  the  ministers,  or  others,  employed  to  execute  it.  But  it  is 
•  said,  that  the  course  of  justice  in  those  cases  is  obstructed,  and  the  obstruction 
must  be  instantly  removed  ;  that  there  is  no  such  necessity  in  the  case  of  li- 
bels upon  courts  or  judges,  which  may  wait  for  the  ordinary  method  of  fM-oae- 
cution  without  any  inconvenience  whatsoever.  But  when  the  nature  of  the  of- 
fence of  libelling  judges  for  what  they  do  in  their  judicial  capacities,  either  in 
court  or  out  of  court,  comes  to  be  considered,  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  become 
more  proper  for  an  attachment  than  any  other  case  whatsoever. 

"By  our  constitution,  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  every  species  of  justice, 
which  is  administered  in  this  kingdom.  12  Co.  25.  The  king  is  *  de  jure  '  to  dis- 
tribute justice  to  all  his  subjects  ;  and,  because  he  cannot  do  it  himself  to  all 
persons,  he  delegates  his  power  to  his  judges,  who  have  the  custody  and  guard 
of  the  king's  oath,  and  sit  on  the  seat  of  the  king  *  concerning  his  justice.* 
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^^Thearraignment  of  the  justice  of  the  judges,  is  arraigning  the  king's  justice  ; 
it  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice  of  his  judges^ 
and  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  all  judicial 
determinations,  and  indisposes  their  minds  to  ohej  them  ;  and  whenever  men's 
allegiance  to  the  laws  is  so  fundamentally  shaken,  it  is  the  most  fatal  and  most 
dangerous  obstruction  of  justice,  and,  in  my  opinion,  calls  out  for  a  more  rapid 
and  immediate  redress  than  any  other  obstruction  whatsoever  ;  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  judges,  as  private  individuals,  but  because  they  are  the  channels  by 
which  the  king's  justice  is  conveyed  to  the  people.  To  be  impartial,  and  to  Ee 
universally  thought  so,  are  both  absolutely  necessary  for  the  giving  justice  that 
free,  open,  and  uninterrupted  current,  which  it  has,  for  many  ages,  found  all 
over  this  kingdom,  and  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  and  exalts  it  above 
all  other  nations  upon  the  earth. 

*^  In  the  moral  estimation  of  the  offence,  and  in  every  public  consequence 
arising  from  it,  what  an  infinite  disproportion  is  there  between  speaking  con- 
tumelious words  of  the  rules  of  the  court,  for  which  attachments  are  granted 
constantly,  and  cooly  and  deliberately  printing  the  most  virulent  and  malignant 
scandal  which  fancy  could  suggest  upon  the  judges  themselves.  It  seems  to 
be  material  to  fix  the  ideas  of  the  words,  *•  authority '  and  '  contempt  of  the 
court,'  to  speak  with  precision  upon  the  question. 

*^  "By  the  word  ^  court,'  I  mean  the  judges  who  constitute  it,  and  who  are  en- 
trusted by  the  constitution  with  a  portion  of  jurisdiction  defined  and  marked 
out  by  the  common  law,  or  acts  of  parliament.  ^  Contempt  of  the  court '  involves 
two  ideas  :  contempt  of  their  power,  and  contempt  of  their  authority.  The 
word  *  authority '  is  frequently  used  to  express  both  the  right  of  declaring  the 
law,  which  is  properly  called  jurisdiction,  and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  it,  in 
which  sense  it  is  equivalent  to  the  word  power  :  but  by  the  word  '  authority,' 
I  do  not  mean  that  coercive  power  of  the  judges,  but  the  deference  and  respect 
which  is  paid  to  them  and  their  acts,  from  opinion  of  their  justice  and  integ- 
rity. 

"  Livy  uses  it  according  to  my  idea  of  the  word,  in  his  character  of  Evan- 
der  :-— *  Authoritate  magis  quam  imperio  pollebat : '  it  is  not  ^  imperium  ; '  it  is 
not  the  coercive  power  of  the  court  ;  but  it  is  homage  and  obedience  rendered 
to  the  court,  from  the  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the  judges  who  compose  it :  it 
is  a  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  the  power  they  have  is  ap- 
plied to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  deposited  in  their  hands  ;  that  authority 
acts  as  the  great  auxiliary  of  their  power,  and  for  that  reason  the  constitution 

fives  them  this  compendious  mode  of  proceeding  against  all  who  shall  en- 
eavor  to  impair  and  abate  it;  and  therefore  every  instance  of  an  attachment  for 
contumelious  words,  spoken  of  a  rule  of  the  court  (of  which  there  are  a  great 
many)  is  a  case  in  point  to  warrant  an  attachment  in  the  present  case,  where  a 
rule  of  court  is  the  object  of  the  defamation;  and  it  would  be  a  very  strange 
thing  that  judges,  acting  in  the  king's  supreme  court  of  justice  in  Westminster 
Hail,  should  not  be  und&r  the  same  protection  as  a  bailiff's  follower,  executing 
the  process,  which  those  judges  issue:  it  is  not  their  own  cause,  but  the  cause  of 
the  public,  which  they  are  vindicating,  at  the  instanqp  of  the  public  :  for  I  do  not 
think  that  courts  of  justice  are  to  tfike  their  complaints  up  of  themselves  :  it 
must  be  left  to  his  majesty,  who  sustains  the  person  of  the  public,  to  determine 
whether  the  offence  merits  a  public  notice  and  animadversion  ;  and  in  this  state 
of  the  proceedings,  "they  are  only  putting  the  complaint  into  a  mode  of  trial, 
where  the  party's  own  oath  will  acquit  him  ;  and  in  that  respect  it  is  certainly  a 
a  more  favorable  trial  than  any  other  :  for  he  cannot  be  convicted  if  he  is  inno- . 
cent,  which,  by  false  evidence,  he  may  he  by  a  jury  ;  and  if  he  cannot  acquit 
himself,  he  is  but  just  in  the  same  situation  as  he^would  be  in,  if  he  was  convicted 
upon  an  indictment  or  an  information  :  for  the  court  must  set  the  punishment 
in  one  case  as  well  as  the  other  ;  they  do  not  try  him  in  either  case  ;  he  tries 
himself  in  one  case,  and  the  jury  try  him  in  the  other. " 
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'^  As  ta  leaving  such  libels  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  or  infonnatioii^ 
that  juries  may  judge,  ^quo  animOy^  they  were  written  or  published  ;  I  am  as 
great  a  friend  to  trials  x»f  facts  by  a  jury,  and  would  step  as  far  to  support  them 
as  any  judge  whoever  Hid,  or  now  does,  sit  in  Westminster  Hall  ;  but  if  to  de- 
ter men  from  offering  any  indignities  to  courts  of  justice,  and  to  preserve  their 
lustre  and  dignity,  it  is  a  part  of  the  legal  system  of  justice  in  this  kingdom,  that 
the  court  should  call  upon  the  delinquents  to  answer  for  such  indignities,  in  a 
summary  manner,  by  attachment,  we  are  as  much  bound  ta  execute  this  part  of 
the  system  as  any  other  ;  for  we  must  take  the  whole  system  together,  and 
consider  all  the  several  parts  as  supporting  one  another,  and  as  acting  in  com- 
bination together,  to  attain  the  only  end  and  object  of  all  laws,  the  safety  and 
security  of  the  people. 

^^  The  trial  by  jury  is  one  part  of  that  system  ;  the  punishing  contempts  of  the 
court  by  attachment  is  another ;  we  roust  not  confound  the  modes  of  proceeding, 
and  try  contempts  by  juries,  and  murders  by  attachment.  We  must  give  that 
energy  to  each,  which  the  constitution  prescribes.  In  many  cases,  we  may  not 
see  the  correspondence  and  dependence  which  one  part  of  the  system  has  and 
bears  to  another  ;  but  we  must  pay  that  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  many  ages 
as  to  presume  it ;  and  I  am  sure  it  wants  no  great  intuition  to  see,  that  trials 
by  juries  will  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  the  authority  of  the  court»  who 
are  to  preside  over  them. 

'^  The  constitution  has  provided  very  apt  and  proper  remedies  for  correcting 
and  rectifying  the  involuntary  mistakes  of  judges,  and  for  punishing  and  re- 
moving them  for  voluntary  perversions  of  justice.  But  if  their  authority  is  to 
be  trampled  upon  by  pamphleteers  and  news-writers,  and  the  people  are  to  be 
told  that  the  power,  given  to  the  judges  for  their  protection,  is  prostituted  to 
their  destruction,  the  court  may  retain  its  power  some  little  time,  but  I  am 
sure  it  will  instantly  lose  all  its  authority;  and  the  power  of  the  court  will  not  long 
survive  the  authority  of  it. 

^'  Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  though  attachments  are  granted  for  the  abuse  ofof^ 
cers  in  the  actual  service  of  process,  yet  never  for  a  libel  upon  tbem  for  what 
they  have  done  in  that  capacity;  and  therefore  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  the  practice  of  issuing  attachments  in  favor  of  bailiffs  abused  in  actual 
service,  any  further  than  whilst  a  judge  is  in  the  actual  execution  of  his  o£5ice: 
but  the  principles  upon  which  the  court  proceeds,  in  granting  attachments  for 
abusing  bailiffs  in  ,the  execution  of  process,  and  abusing  courts  for  their 
judgments,  must  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  find  out  the  difference  between  the 
case  of  libelling  a  bailiff,  and  libelling  a  judge  of  the  court. 

<<  The  principle  upon  which  attachments  are  granted,  in  respect  of  bailiffs,  is 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  law,  by  giving  a  summary  and  immediate  re- 
dress and  protection  to  the  persons  who  undertake  it.  The  law  considers  it 
as  9i  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  court,  to  abuse  and  vilify  the  person  who 
is  acting  under  it.  But  the  principles  upon  which  attachments  issue  for  libels 
upon  courts,  is  of  a  more  enlarged  and  important  nature, — it  is  to  keep  a  blaze 
of  glory  around  them,  and  to  deter  people  from  attempting  to  render  them  con- 
temptible in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

^^  Bailiffs  are  neither  appointed  by  the  king  nor  the  court ;  a  libel  upon  them 
terminates  only  in  the  defamation  of  a  private  individual:  it  is  only  telling  the 
people,  that  a  person  employed  to  execute  process  has  abused  bis  authority. 
But  a  libel  upon  a  court,  is  a  reflection  upon  the  king,  and  telling  the  people 
that  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  weak  or  corrupt  hands:  that  the  foun- 
tain of  justice  itself  is  tainted,  and,  consequently,  that  judgments,  which  stream 
out  of  that  fountain  must  be  impure  and  contaminated." 

I  feel,  Mr.  President,  in  thus  breaking  up  this  masterly  opinion  into  frag- 
ments, as  I  am  constrained  to  do  lest  I  weary  you,  that  I  shall  impair  its  force, 
and  do  great  injustice  to  its  learned  and  venerable  author,  of  whom,  the  honors 
able  manager  who  addressed  you  on  Monday,  [Spencer],  is  the  first  lawjer 
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'  that  t  hlLve  ever  heard  speak,  but  in  terms  of  reverence.  Of  the  judicial  char^ 
acter  «f  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  I  had  supposed  that  but  one  sentiment  pre* 
vailed;  and  that  be  was  universally  regarded^  as  ranking  in  the  same  file  with 
those  illustrious  men,  who,  in  the  brightest  period  of  English  jurisprudence, 
adorned  and  enlightened  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall.  In  my  own  poor 
judgment,  sir,  I  had  placed  him  alongside  of  Mansfield,  Dennison,  Foster,  and 
Yates,  and  never  suspected  that  he  could  suffer  from  a  comparison  with  either 
of  them.  With  these  great  names,  I  have  hitherto  always  associated  him,  and 
therefore  listened  with  some  regret,  but  more  surprise,  to  the  tone  with  which 
the  honorable  manager  thought  fit  to  speak  of  him.  He  may  indeed  have 
erred  in  the  case  alluded  to.  I  have  neither  had  time  nor  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine it;  but  let  me  ask  the  honorable  manager  to  point  me  to  the  judge  against 
whom  error  has  never  been  imputed;  or  to  say  whether  he  is  content,  that  a 
single  erroneous  judgment  should  dim  the  lustre  of  a  well-earned  judicial 
character.  Whatever  may  have  been  that  case,  Mr.  President,  it  is  vain  to- 
deny  to  Wilmot  the  praise  which  his  contemporaries  bestowed  on  him,  or  to  regard 
him  less  favorably,  than  as  a  lawyer  of  deep,  varied  and  extensive  learning, 
^whose  opinions  are  always  entitled  to  respect  and  confidence. 

Nor  to  those  at  all  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
wilt  the  imputation  cast  upon  him  by  another  honorable  manager  [McDufiie] 
produce  any  other  effect  tha^  astonishment.  A  more  unambitious  lawyer,  a 
judge  of  greater  impartiality,  sterner  integrity,  nobler  independence,  and  a  more 
perfect  freedom  from  the  spirit  of  party,  is  not  on  record.  No  judge  ever  mor^ 
anxiously  sought  to  place  the  liberty  of  the  subject  upon  the  surest  foundation; 
and  the  noble  stand  which  he  maintained,  in  the  memorable  controversy  respect- 
ing the  legality  of  general  warrants,  in  which  the  whole  power  and  influence  of 
the  crown  were  exerted  to  crush  a  single  o]>noxious  individual,  will  forever  acquit 
him  from  the  charge  of  a  leaning  to  arbitrary  principles. 

This  opinion,  then,  Mr.  President,  thus  entitled,  from  the  well-merited  fame 
of  its  author,  but  much  more  from  the  invincible  strength  of  its  own  reasoning, 
to  the  most  respectful  consideration,  is  a  direct  authority  to  prove  that  a  libei- 
louB  misrepresentation  of  the  o^linion  or  proceeding  of  a  court  of  justice,  is  a 
contempt  of  the  highest,  because  of  the  most  dangerous  character.  And  I  now 
proceed  to  show  that  the  same  great  principle  has  guided  many  of  our  own 
courts. 

In  1828,  the  Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  New  York,  of  his  own  mere  motion,  passed  a  rule  upon  John  L« 
Tillinghast,  one  of  the  attornies  of  his  court,  ordering  him  to  show  cause  why 
he  should  not  be  struck  from  the  rolls,  for  a  contempt  set  forth  in  an  affidavit 
made  by  the  clerk  of  the  court.  From  this  affidavit  it  appears,  that  abont  eight 
months  previously,  Tillinghast,  in  a  private  conversation  with  the  clerk  in  his 
room  at  a  tavern  in  Albany,  respecting  a  cause  just  tried,  in  which  he  had  been 
counsel,  imputed  general  unfairness  and  partiality  to  the  judge,  and  also  admit- 
ted that  an  unfavorable  portrait,  which,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  he  had  drawn 
of  a  former  judge  of  that  court,  was  aimed  at  Judge  Conkltng.  The  Clerk  hav- 
ing cautioned  him  against  the  danger  of  such  remarks,  which  might  subject  him 
to  punishment  for  a  contempt,  and  having  also  admonished  him,  that  he,  as  an 
officer  of  the  court,  would  feel  bound  to  communicate  to  the  judge  any  further 
ofienstve  remarks,  should  he  persist  in  making  them,  the  affidavit  goes  on  to 
state,  that  Tillinghast  repeated  what  he  had  before  said,  and  expressed  his  in- 
difTerence  as  to  whether  the  judge  knew  it  or  not.  It  seems  that  the  clerk  did 
communicate  this  conversation  to  Judge  Conkling,  at  what  time  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  as  I  before  stated,  no  judicial  notice  was  taken  of  it,  until  eight  months 
afterwards,  when  the  affidavit  was  filed,  and  the  rule  ordered.  Tillinghast  being 
called  on  to  show  cause,  demanded  to  know  the  offence  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  was  referred  to  the  affidavit,  which  was  then  ordered  to  be  read.  He 
took  exception  to  the  proceeding;  which,  he  contended,  ought  to  have  been  by 
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attachment,  and  the  exhihition  of  ttiterrogatones,  but  this  was  oTerniM  ;  and 
the  court,  after  a  short  interval,  having  stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced 
the  adoption  of  this  course,  and  brieflj  reviewed  upon  auth^ttes  the  law  of  con^ 
tempt,  and  the  power  of  courts  to  punish  that  ofibnce,  not  only  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, but  in  the  case  of  attorneys,  by  also  striking  their  names  from  the  rolls, 
proceeded  to  inflict  that  punishment  upcm  Tillinghast,  and  expelled  him  permar 
nently  from  the  court. 

A  report  of  this  proceeding,  prepared  by  Judge  Conkling,  appeared  afterwards 
in  one  of  the  newspapers  of  Albany,  by  which  it  appears,  that  the  contempt 
punished,  consisted  alone  in  the  imputation,  tnadtoui  rfccurt,  in  aprioaU  ctm^ 
ver$aiian  toUk  a  aineU  tmfivtdua/,  of  unfairness  and  partiality;  what  passed  in 
court,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit,  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  reaaoot 
of  the  decision.  That  these  declarations  of  Tillinghast  impeaching  the  integrity 
of  the  court,  amounted  in  law  to  a  contempt,  the  judge  observ^  ^^  could  not 
be  doubted.  Thfit  Sir  William  Blackstone,  among  other  instances  of  contempt, 
for  which  the  courts  of  justice  are  authorized  to  punish  the  aggressor,  enumerates 
the  following,  '  speaking  or  writing  contemptuously  of  the  court  or  judges,  act* 
ing  in  their  judicial  capacity.'  That  it  was  unnecessary  to  refer  to  authorities 
to  prove,|tbat  the  power  to  punish  these  offences  in  a  summary  manner,  belong- 
ed as  well  to  the  courts  of  this  country,  as  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  bad  beoB 
repeatedly  exercised  in  this  and  the  other  States,  and  rested  upon  the  strong  fbon- 
dation  of  necessity,  &c." 

We  have  here  then,  Mr.  President,  a  case  of  verbal  slander  of  a  judge,  pan* 
ished  as  a  contempt ;  not  a  slander  relating  to  any  pending  controversy,  and 
punished  because  of  its  tendency  to  prejudice  the  public  mind,  or  in  any  other 
manner  to  affect  a  judicial  decision  ;  but  a  general  slander  upon  the  jastice  and 
integrity  of  the  court,  designed  to  lessen  its  authority,  by  weakening  the  mity 
true  foundation  of  that  authority,  public  regard  and  confidence.  And  whether 
this  is  done  by  a  direct  impeachment  of  judicial  conduct  on  the  ground  of  cor- 
ruption, or  by  such  a  libellous  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion  of  a  court  as  are 
calculated  to  bring  it  into  public  odium  and  ridicule,  will  scarcely  be  pretended 
to  make  a  difference.  The  effect  in  either  case  is  the  same,  and  the  same  prin* 
ciple  equally  applies. 

This  proceeding  produced  a  memorial  to  the  present  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  impeachment  of  the  judge.  It  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  com- 
mittee, who,  a  single  member  dissenting,  reported  that  it  was  not  a  case  n>r  leg* 
islative  interference,  and  thus  sanctioned  the  principle  of  the  decision. 

Hie  case  of  P.  H.  Darby,  to  which  I  next  refer,  bears  a  strong  and  extraor- 
dinary similitude  in  its  circumstances,  to  that  which  has  given  rise  to  this  in- 
vestigation. Darby  was  an  attorney  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee, 
whi<^  is  an  appellate  court,  and  undertook  to  publish  strictures  upon  an 
opinion  delivered  in  a  cause,  in  which  he  had  been  engaeed  as  eonnsel.  At 
the  time  of  the  publication  the  cause  had  actually  passed  from  the  Snprene 
Court,  having  been  sent  back  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Anderson  County,  for 
further  proceedings.  He  was  notwithstanding  struck  from  the  rolls  ;  and  one 
of  the  principal  grounds  of  the  proceeding,  as  stated  by  the  court,  was  the  ten- 
dency of  the  publication  ^^  to  excite  public  indignation  against  the  judges  for 
giving  the  opinion,  and  to  bring  them  into  contempt."  By  a  statute  of  Tennes- 
see, an  attorney  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  disqualified  firooB 
practising  in  any  court  of  record  in  that  State.  Darby,  however,  having  obtain- 
ed a  new  license  from  one  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  applied  for  re-admission  into 
the  Supreme  Court ;  and  upon  this  application,  which  was  refused,  Judge 
Hay  wood  delivered  an  opinion,  that  commends  itself  to  the  approbation  not  on- 
ly of  every  enlightened  lawyer,  but  of  every  reflecting  and  well-judging  man. 
*^  The  power  "  he  remarks,  <<  to  punish  for  contempts  is  so  indispensable  to 
the  preservation  of  the  authority  of  courts  of  judicature,  and  to  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  that  it  has  been  considered  by  {feneiml  consent  conceded  to 
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them,  from  times  of  the  highest  antiquity  to  the  present  day.  Blackstone  speci- 
fying the  contempts  for  which  the  court  may  punish  in  a  summary  way,  enu- 
merates among  others,  that,  by  speaking  or  writing  coniemptuouMlif  of  the' 
court,  or  judges  acting  in  their  judicial  capacities  ;  by  printing  false  accounts, 
or  even  true  ones,  without  proper  permission,  of  causes  then  depending  in^dg- 
ment ;  and  by  anything,  in  short,  which  demonstrates  a  gross  want  of  that  regard 
and  respect,  which  when  once  courts  of  justice  are  deprived  of,  their  authority 
is  entirely  lost  among  the  people." 

Again,  '^  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts  is  no  part  of  the  criminal  law  :  if 
it  were,  courts  which  have  no  criminal  jurisdiction,  could  not  punish  for  con- 
tempts ;  as  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  this 
Court.  Where  the  contempt  amounts  to  an  indictable  offence,  as  well  as  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  punishment  inflicted  by  the  latter  is  no  bar  to  a  prosecution 
of  the  former,  and  tnee  ver$a.  And  neither  the  contemned  court,  nor  the  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  is  obliged  to  suspend  proceedings  till  the  other  has  act- 
ed* This  power  itself,  from  its  very  nature,  must  necessarily  be  independent 
of  all  other  tribunals..  For  if  it  depends  upon  another  whether  punishment  can 
be  inflicted  or  not,  that  very  dependence  defeats  *and  overturns  it.  The  in- 
sulted judge  must  go  to  law  before  some  other  tribunal,  with  everyone  wham  hit 
decieum  offends .  He  must  quit  his  business  in  court,  and  leave  the  bench,  and 
travel  to  inferior  courts,  and  give  his  attendance  upon  them,  neglecting  in  the 
mean  time  the  official  duties  which  belong  to  his  office.  The  inferior  judge 
may  not  be  disposed  to  discourage  the  contempt ;  the  proceedings  may  not  be 
regular,  or  legal ;  they  may  in  the  end  be  set  aside  and  quashed,  by  arresting 
or  reversing  the  judgment,  and  must  be  commenced  again,  and  the  same  diffi- 
culties again  encountered.  No  one  would  be  afraid  to  offend ;  the  delay  of 
punishment,  and  the  numerous  chances  of  escaping  it,  would  disarm  the  ex- 
pected punishment  of  all  its  terrors.  Nor  would  the  insulted  court  ever  think 
of  the  attempt  to  cause  the  infliction  of  punishment  under  so  many  'discourage- 
ments. No  sooner  does  he  get  throush  one  set  of  controversies,  than  some 
other  dissatisfied  suitor  assails  him  with  equal  outrage,  and  involves  him  in  oth- 
ers. He  must  go  again  and  forever  through  the  same  routine  of  vexation  and 
trouble.  With  such  embarrassments  to  contend  against,  will  he  remain  upon 
the  bench  ?  He  must  either  quit  it,  or  submit  to  be  directed  by  men  who  re- 
sort to  such  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  and  become  an  instrunient 
ia  their  hands  for  the  sake  of  the  rest,  abandoning  hia  duties,  and  resigning  the 
rights  of  the  people.  Without  power  to  repress  the  efforts  of  designing  men, 
that  shall  be  directed  against  him  because  of  an  unyielding  temper,  how  will 
the  judge  be  able  to  uphold  his  integrity,  when  interests  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude are  to  be  settled  by  his  decisions  ?  When  it  shall  be  observed  that  the  most 
submissive  pass  unmolested,  will  not  submission  at  least  plead  in  recommenda- 
tion of  itself  ?  Will  it  not  set  before  him  the  perpetual  conflicts  which  he  has 
to  maintain  in  vindication  of  opinions,  in  which  he  has  no  individual  interest, 
and  the  unceasing  calumnies  to  which  he  is  exposed  for  the  protection  of  others, 
who  hardly  know  the  cause  why  he  is  so  worried  ?  If  in  so  many  difficulties, 
the  judge  is  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  immediate  defence  and  repression, 
his  authority  must  fall,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  with  it.  For  what  rights 
have  they  but.those  which  the  law  gives  by  means  of  the  courts  it  has  instituted  i 
And  if  these  cannot  support  them,  the  rights  themselves  are  nominal."  '<  All 
these  conclusions,"  he  goes  on  to  observe  in  the  close  of  his  opinion,  "  are  es- 
tablished by  repeated  decisions  ;  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  courts  of 
judicature  ;  have  never  been  complained  of,  or  restrained,  or  regulated,  in  any 
constitution,  or  national  instrument  produced  by  the  struggles  of  the  people 
against  oppression  ;  but  on  the  contrary  have  been  considered  as  a  power  in 
support  of  the  courts  of  judicature,  upon  which  they  depended  for  protection 
against  the  usurpation  of  prerogative,  and  therefore  were  considered  as  a  privi- 
lege belonging  to  the  people," 
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These^  Mr.  President,  are  the  remarks  of  an  American  judge,  eminent  for  the 
highest  qualities  that  adorn  the  judicial  character.  I  will  not  attempt  to  add  to 
their  force  or  conclusiveness  ;  nor  will  I  delay  you  by  pointing  to  that,  which 
must  he  apparent  to  every  one, — the  close  application  of  the  case  itself,  to  that  of 
Lawless.  In  both,  the  offence  consisted  in  a  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion 
of  the  court  ;  in  both  the  offender  was  an  attorney  ;  from  both,  the  cause,  in 
which  the  opinion' Attacked  by  the  publication  was'  pronounced,  had  actually 
passed  to  another  tribunal  ;  and  it  wis  quite  as  probable  that  the  case  of  Sou- 
lard  might  be  remanded  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  the 
District  Court  of  Missouri,  as  that  the  case  in  Tennessee  would  again  go  up  to 
the  Supreme  Qourt  of  that  State. 

The  case  to  which  I  next  ask  your  notice,  is  from  New  Hampshire.  In 
March,  1812,  Freeman,  an  attorney,  in  the  presence  of  several  persons  at  a 
tavern,  spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  judicial  conduct  of  Chief  Justice  Liver- 
more  ; — charging  him  with  arbitrary  deportment  towards  parties,  counsel  and 
witnesses,  and  questioning  his  legal  qualifications  for  the  station  which  he  oc- 
cupied. For  this  contempt.  Freeman  was  struck  from  the  rolls,  at  the  follow- 
ing term.  He  afterwards  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  im- 
peachment of  the  Chief  Justice  : — the  transaction  was  fully  investigated  ;  the 
parties  were  themselves  heard  ; — the  facts  appeared,  as  I  have  just  substantial- 
ly stated  them,  and  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  they  furnished  no  proper 
ground  for  impeachment.  This  case  is  the  same  in  principle  with  that  of 
Tillinghast  in  New  York,  and  like  it,  has  a  legislative,  as  well  as  a  judirJal 
sanction.  In  both,  the  offence  consisted  in  speaking  contemptuously  of  a  judge 
acting  in  his  official  capacity,  without  any  reference  to  a  depending  cause.  If 
verbal  slander  of  a  judge  be  a  contempt,  afoiiiioriy  should  a  libel,  because  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  more  powerful  as  well  as  a  more  general  eflbct  upon  the 
public  mind. 

I  have  been  just  furnished,  Mr.  President,  with  two  other  cases,  from  Flori- 
da, similar  to  that  of  Darby,  The  first  is  the  case  of  Fry,  an  attorney  of  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States,  against  whom  a  role  was  granted  by  Judge 
Brackenridge,  to  show  cause  why  be  should  not  be  punished  for  a  contempt,  in 
publishing  an  incorrect  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  reflecting  upon 
the  judge.  It  appears  that  afler  the  discharge  of  the  grand  jury  at  a  previous 
term,  the  foreman  handed  to  the  judge  a  sealed  paper,  which,  having  opened, 
and  found  to  be  complimentary  to  himself,  while  it  censured  the  conduct  of  oth- 
ers, who  it  was  alleged  were  endeavoring  to  excite  odium  against  the  court, 
he  did  not  order  to  be  filed  with  the  presentments  and  indictments  of  the  jury, 
but  retained  it  in  his  own  possession  as  a  private  paper.  This  transaction  was, 
according  to  the  judge's  statement,  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  grossly  mis- 
represented by  the  publication  ;  in  which  he  was  charged  with  ^'  pocketing  the 
presentments  of  the  grand  jury  without  permitting  them  to  be  seen  or  read,  and 
threatening  the  district  attorney  with  dimissal  or  imprisonment,  for  simply 
moving  that  they  might  be  filed."  Fry,  having  appeared  upon  the  rule,  de- 
manded interrogatories,  to  one  of  which  he  answered,  '^  that  at  the  time  of  the 
publication,  he  believed  the  repot t  to  be  fair,  perfect  and  correct."  He  was 
nevertheless  suspended  from  practising  as  an  attorney  of  the  court,  fined  three 
hundred  dollars  and*  the  costs,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  marshal  un- 
til it  was  paid  ; — the  judge  remarking,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  party,  partic- 
ularly as  he  stood  in  the  character  of  an  attorney  of  the  court,  to  know  that  the 
report  was  a  fair  one  ; — ^tf  he  chose  to  publish  what  was  a  misrepresentation  of 
a  judicial  proceeding  upon  the  statements  of  others,  he  did  it  at  his  own  peril. 

The  District  Attorney,  Steele,  having  participated  in  the  publication,  a  rule 
was  also  granted  against  him.  He  appeared,  and,  like  Mr.  Lawless,  persisted 
in  asserting  that  the  proceeding  to  which  the  publication  alluded,  was  not  mis- 
represented :  and  that  if  it  were,  the  court  had  no  power  to  punish  it  as  a  con- 
tempt.    ^^  The  publication,"  says  the  judge  in  his  opinion,  <^  is  aggravated  by 
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the  answer  of  Mr.  Steele.  He  ought  to  know  that  conteihpts  are  punishable 
by  all  courts,  where  the  common  law  prevails : — thcU  the  misrepreserUaiian  cf 
proceedino^B  in  courts  of  justice  are  invariably  coJisidered  as  offences  against  the 
court.  But  he  ought  to  know  that  it  is  in  his  case,  an  offence  of  a  still  more 
aggravated  character  as  a  member  of  the  bar ;  that  even  if  the  power  be 
doubtful  in  the  one  instance,  it  is  not  so  in  the  other.  If  any  one  is  at  liberty 
to  vilify  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  pervert  and  misrepresent  the 
acts  of  the  courts,  so  as  to  excite  odium  and  distrust,  the  courts  may  as  well 
be  closed,  and  leave  everything  to  lawless  violence,  and  unprincipled  detrac- 
tion.* 

I  deem  it  wholly  unnecessary,  Mr.  President,  to  say  a  single  word,  as  to  the 
applicationof  these  cases,  to  that  which  you  are  now  considering.  I  hasten 
therefore  to  close  this  review,  by  a  very  brief  statement,  of  three  cases  which 
have  occurred  in  the  State  courts  of  Missouri. 

The  first  was  an  attachment  against  Joseph  Charless.  From  the  record 
which  is  before  me,  it  appears,  that  on  the  10th  May  1820,  an  assault  and  bat- 
tery had  been  committed  upon  Charless,  by  Isaac  A.  Henry  and  Wharton  Rec^ 
tor.  Complaint  having  been  made  to  a  magistrate,  a  warrant  was  issued  on 
the  same  day,  and  the  parties  were  recognized  to  appear  at  the  succeeding  term 
of  the  Circuit  Court  which  was  to  be  holden  in  the  ensuing  August.  On  the 
17th  of  May,  a  publication  in  relation  to  the  assault  and  battery,  appeared  In 
the  Missouri  Gazette,  of  which  Charless  was  the  editor.  At  the  Aiiffust  term, 
an  indictment  was  found  against  Henry  and  Rector  ;— on  the  8th  of  September, 
Henry  pleaded  guilty  ;  on  the  13th,  the  court  imposed  a  fine,  and  on  the  same 
day,  an  affidavit  having  been  made  by  Thomas  H.  Benton,  that  he  believed 
the  publication  appeared  '^  after  a  criminal  prosecution  had  been  commenced 
by  Charless  against  Henry,  and  that  the  said  publication  was  in  some  particulars 
false,"  a  rule  was  granted  against  Charless  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment 
should  not  issue  for  a  contempt.  He  appeared  : — interrogatories  were  filed 
but  not  answered,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars  and  the 
costs,  and  to  stand  committed  until  the  sentence  was  complied  with.  The 
record  states  that  he  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Geyer  that  he  remained  for  some  time  in  prison,  before 
the  fine  was  paid. 

There  was  then  in  this  case,  strictly  speaking,  no  cause  depending  at  the 
time  of  the  publication,  tfi  the  court  from  which  the  attachment  issued  :  the  recog- 
nizance and  other  papers  not  having  been  returned  to,  and  filed  in  Court,  by 
the  magistrate,  until  nearly  three  months  afterwards.  There  is  indeed  not  a 
single  circumstance  to  .show  that  the  publication  was  considered  by  the  court, 
as  calculated  to  affect  the  trial  of  the  indictment.  On  the  contrary,  the  party 
had  pleaded  guilty  several  days  before  the  rule  to  show  cause  was  moved  for, 
and  the  fine  was  actually  imposed  on  the  same  day.  The  afiidavit  states  that 
the  publication  was  in  some  particulars  false,  without  showine  in  what.  The 
interrogatories  however  warrant  the  belief  that  the  proceeding  did  not  turn 
upon  the  falsehood  of  the  publication  as  tending  to  influence  a  judicial  decision 
of  the  case,  but  upon  the  evil  tendency  of  all  such  publications  in  their  exam- 
ple, and  influence  upon  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  Patrick  H.  Ford  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  Mis- 
souri. The  rule  as  I  find  it  in  the  record,  is  in  the  follo^ff  words  :  ''  It  is 
ruled  that  Patrick  H.  Ford  show  cause  on  Wednesday,  d&c.  wh^  an  attachment 
should  not  issue  against  him  for  a  contempt  by  him  committed  m  j>ublishing  in 
a  certain  newspaper,  called  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer,  of  which  he  is  the  emtor 
as  it  is  said,  a  certain  false  and  slanderous  article  under  the  editorial  head  of 
said  paper,  dated,  &c.  in  which  said  publication  the  said  Ford  endeavours  to 

*  The  opinlonf  in  thase  csms  are  given  at  large  in  the  National  Intelli^neer  of  fUik  Angturt 
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bring  this  tribunal  into  contempt  by  a  misrepresentation  of  facts,  and  by 
cribing  improper  and  impure  motives  to  the  court,  in  the  decision  of  a  case, 
decided  by  this  court, ^^  Phis  rule  then  itself  shows,  that  the  cause  to  which 
the  publication  referred,  was  at  the  time  decided.  There  was  no  lis  pendens 
thetefore  : — ^the  contempt  consisted  merely  of  a  libel  upon  the  court,  in  ms* 
representing  its  decision,  and  ascribing  unworthy  motives.  Ford  having  a[H 
Reared)  the  record  states  that  the  rule  was  ^^  on  sufficient  cause  shown,  dis- 
charged." Mr.  Oeyer  states  that  the  party  purged  himself  of  the  contempt 
upon  interrogatories. 

The  last  case,  which  ends  this  long  line,  that  I  fear,  Mr.  President,  yon  may 
have  thought  would  <^  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,"  is  one,  in  which  Mr. 
Lawlesshimself  was  the  chief  actor.  An  action  for  use  and  occupation  had 
been  instituted  in  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of  St.  Louis,  by  Bellissiona 
against  McKoy.  Mr.  Lawless  was  counsel  for  the  plaintiff^  and  at  the  trial, 
having  completely  failed  to  show  any  title  to  the  property  in  his  client,  which 
he  contended,  was  not  necessary  in  this  species  of  action,  contented  himself 
'With  various  objections  to  the  competency  and  sufficiency  of  the  defeadant^s 
proof,  which  being  overruled  by  the  court,  were  followed  by  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  '  The  cause  went  up  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  on  Bill  of  ex- 
Options,  and  having  been  there  argued,  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  was 
affirmed.  A  motion  for  re-argument  was  made,  and  on  the  very  day  on  which 
it  was  granted,  a  publication  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer,  containing  a 
statement  of  the  case  as  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court,  materially  differing 
from  that  presented  by  the  bills  of  exceptions,  complaining  of  the  injustice  <h 
the  decision,  and  calling  upon  the  Legislature  to  amend  the  law  as  thus  pro- 
bounced.  The  language  of  the  publication  is  unexceptionable  : — there  are  no 
reflections  upon  the  court,  no  improper  motives  attributed,  but  comparing  it 
with  the  bills  of  exceptions,  there  is  a  manifest  misrepresentation  of  the  facts 
tapon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  rested.  A  rule  was  at  first 
jgranted  against  the  printers  of  the  newspaper  who  purged  themselves  from  the 
contempt  upon  interrogatories.  A  second  rule  was  then  made  against  Lawless, 
bs  the  author  of  the  publication  :  interrogatories  were  propounded  to  him,  and 
having  answered,  that  he  was  not  apprized  until  the  publication  was  in  press, 
that  a  re-argument  had  been  ordered,  and  that  his  object  in  publishing  the  ar<* 
ticle  ^^  was  not  to  show  disrespect  to  the  court,  but  merely  to  state  witfcioat  de- 
iky  to  the  public,  what  he  considered  an  erroneous  state  of  law  in  the  country, 
khd  which  as  it  regarded  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  could  not  be  too 
koon  amended,"  he  was  discharged  from  the  attachment.  This  was  all  per- 
fectly proper,  and  it  is  only  to  be  lamented,  that  in  the  c^e  before  the  Distiict 
Court,  he  was  not  under  the  guidance  of  the  same  frank  and  ingenuous  spirit. 

The  contempt  in  this  case  consisted  simply  in  misrepresenting  the  facts  ap* 
tta  which  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  founded  *, — the  rule  speaks  of  it,  as  *^  a 
Jhlse  statement  of  the  case,  and  the  decision  of  the  court.  ^*  The  court  is  not 
Spoken  of  contemptuously,  but  the  tendency  of  the  publication  undoubtedly 
W^s,  to  create  an  unfavorable  impression  of^^  its  intelligence  ;  for  if  the  fads 
\Hhich  th^  statement  presented,  had  been  really  in  proof  in  the  cause,  as  the 
reader  was  led  to  believe,  but  one  conclusion  could  have  followed,  and  that  di- 
Y^ctly  the  reverse  <^  the  one  to  which  the  court  arrived.  It  was  upon  this 
^otind  then  alone,  that  the  attachment  issued  ;  the  record  does  not  show  that 
the  pendBncy  of  the  cause,  and  the  effect  of  the  publication  upon  its  final  deter- 
tnination,  entered  at  all  into  the  consideration  of  the  Court.  A  letter  from  the 
Chief  Jusftice  now  before  me,  containing  a  brief  report  of  the  case  disproves 
trdch  &  supposition.  The  proceeding  rested  upon  the  falsehood  of  the  publica* 
tioii ; — upon  the  fact  of  a  misrepresentation,  affecting  the  judicial  character  of 
the  court ; — in  one  word,  upon  precisely  the  same  consideration,  which  gov- 
erned the  conduct  of  the  respondent  subsequently,  towards  the  same  indivtdual. 

I  have  BOW  finished  Mr.  President  a  rapid,  and  I  fear  a  very  imperfect 
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teview  of  the  cases  upon  this  suhject.  Numerous  as  they  are,  they  might 
have  been  greatly  multiplied.  My  object  however  has  been  to  select  those, 
which  would  best  illustrate  the  nature,  extent,  and  necessity  of  this  power, 
which  from  the  earliest  times,  seems  to  liave  been  claimed  by  all  courts 
of  judicature.  And  having  done  so,  may  I  not  confidently  ask,  whether 
there  is  any  doctrine  in  the  law,  that  stands  upon  surer  and  stronger 
jft>undations  ?  Look  back  for  a  moment,  I  pray  you  Sir,  to  this  array  of 
authorities; — This  uninterrupted  stream  of  precedence  traced  to  the  purest 
sources.  Look  again  at  the  list  of  great  and  venerable  names,  by  which  these 
decisions  are  vouched  and  supported,  and  then  answer  whether  the  Res- 
pondent was  not  imperatively  bound  to  follow  them.  Mr.  President,  whatever 
in  times  of  individual  or  party  excitement,  may  have  been  thought  or  said 
of  this  portion  of  the  judicial  power,  by  the  most  zealous  champions  of  popular 
privileges,  no  man  can  doubt,  that  it  still  remains,  the  established  and  unal- 
tered law  of  the  land.  The  Respondent  was  bound  so  to  declare  it.  Stare 
decisis  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  maxims  in  our  jurisprudence.  And 
constituted  as  you  how  ^re,  sitting  here  as  a  High  Court  for  the  trial  of 
this  Impeachment,  I  am  sure  I  need  not  remind  you,  that  you  are  as  strongly 
bound  by  precedent,  as  any  other  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Country.  That 
you  are  not  now  to  legislate,  to  make  a  new  law  for  this  case; — ^to  overturn 
for  the  occasion,  established  doctrines  and  principles;  but  having  satisfied 
yourself  that  such  is  the  law  of  the  land,  as  that  law  has  been  settled  by  a 
long  and  unbroken  series  of  judicial  decisions,  you  will  leave  it  to  be  altered, 
if  altered  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  only  method  which  the  constitution  of  our 
country  sanctions  and  directs. 

Was  the  Respondent  then  warranted  in  this  particular  case  by  the  principles 
which  those  decisions  have  so  firmly  established?  Was  the  publication  of 
Mr.  Lawless  calculated  to  influence  the  judicial  determination  of  any  pending 
case  or  cases?  Was  it  a  misrepresentation  of  the  opinion  of  the  District 
Court  of  Missouri,  of  so  gross  a  character,  as  to  be  likely  to  impair  the  public 
confidence  either  in  its  integrity  or  intelligence,  and  thus  lessen  the  general 
regard  for  its  authority.  If  either  of  these  questions  can  be  answered  affirm- 
atively, then  I  speak  the  language  of  every  authority  to  which  I  have  referred 
when  I  say,  that  the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless,  was  a  case  of  contempt,  callin|f 
imperatively  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Court. 

Before  I  examine  the  publication,  Mr.  President,  with  a  view  to  these 
questions,  let  me  ^ascertain  how  far  the  honourable  managers,  and  ourselves 
agi^ee  as  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  public  discussion  of  judicial  deci- 
sions. Where  such  decisions  are  not  final;  where  the  controversy  is  stiH 
open,  either  in  the  Court  in  which  it  originated,  or  upon  appeal  to  a  higher 
tribunal,  I  do  not  understand  it  to  be  contended  that  there  is  any  right  of 
'discussion  at  all.  The  power  of  the  inferior  Court,  from  whose  jurisdictioa 
the  case  has  passed,  to  deal  with  such  a  publication  as  a  contempt,  is  another 
and  a  different  question,  which  I  may  hereafler  consider.     But — 

[Jfr.  Buchanan.  The  Gentleman  has  misunderstood  us.  We  contend  that 
in  England  there  are  but  three  cases,  where  libel  has  been  punished  as  a 
contempt.  Under  the  principles  of  the  Common  law,  if  the  Court  chose  to 
exercise  the  power,  they  do  in  that  count lyr  possess  it.  But  we  contenc||that 
in  the  United  States,  whether  the  cause  be  pending,  or  has  been  determined, 
no  Court  has  power  to^ punish  a  libel  as  a  contempt. 

Jir.  Meredith,  1  am  not  now  speal^ing  of  HbelSy  but  of  publications  which 
are  intended  or  calculated  to  prejudice  the  public  mind  with  reference  to  a 
pending  cause.     The  propositions  are  distinct. 

Mr.  Buchanan.    No  publication  of  any  kind.     ' 

Mr.  Meredith,  I  have  then  to  answer,  that  such  a  position  can  only  be 
mitiiilained  by  the  overthrow  of  every  authority,  to  which  I  have  referred.    I 
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speak  not  now  of  England,  but  American  cases:  and  I  confidently  say,  that 
there  is  not  one  of  them;  which  hints  even  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 

Where  indeed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  is  conclusive  upon  the  case; — 
Where  the  legal  controversy  is  at  an  end,  and  the  question  of  right  between 
the  parties  is  finally  and  irreversibly  settled,  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  any 
individual  in  the  community,  may,  if  he  thinks  >  proper,  publish  the  decision  to 
the  world,  and  subject  it  to  the  severest  test  of  fair,  candid,  and  decorons 
criticism.  But  where  the  decision  is  itself  misrepresented;  where  the  reason- 
ings on  which  it  is  founded  are  falsely  stated,  and  the  conclusions  perverted, 
with  a  manifest  design  to  impeach  the  intelligence  or  integrity  of  the  Court, 
such  a  publication  cannot  be  justified  or  protected  upon  any  principle  which 
ought  to  govern  a  free  press.  Such  a  publication  is  a  libel  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  punishable  as  a  contempt,  a9  the  honourable  Manager  him- 
self has  just  admitted,  in  England,  and  invariably  punished  in  thip  Country 
also,  as  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred  abundantly  testify. 

Is  such  the  character  of  Mr.  Lawless's  publication?  Did  it  misrepresent 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  and  what  were  the  manifest*  tendencies  of  the  misrep- 
resentation? These  are  the  questions  which  I  propose  next  to  consider,  and 
they  of  course  lead  to  a  comparison  of  the  publication  with  the  opinion.  And 
that  this  comparison  may  be  fairly  and  intelligibly  conducted,  let  me  ask  your 
attention  to  a  very  fair  statement  of  Soulard's  case. 

The  concession  it  will  be  remembered  was  made  in  1796  by  Trudeau,  then 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana.  Its  chief  characteristics  were, 
1st,  that  it  was  for  10,000  arpents  of  land;  2dly,  that  it  was  granted  as  a 
reward  for  services,  rendered  by  Soulard  to  the  provincial  government;  Sdly, 
that  it  was  made,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  Petition  and  proof,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  means  of  the  Applicant;  and  lastly,  that  it  was  a  floating  conces- 
sion, and  not  located  or  surveyed  until  February  1804.  It  will  also  be  reco^ 
lected  that  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1824  vests  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
only  in  cases  of  concessions  or  grants,  legally  made  by  the  proper  atdhoriHes, 
The  great  question  in  the  cause  then  was,  whether  Trudeau  had  authority  to 
make  this  concession,  that  is  to  say  a  concession  for  10,000  arpents  of  land 
in  reward  of  services.  And  the  proof  of  this  authority,  of  course,  lay  upon 
the  Petitioner.  It  must  likewise  be  borne  in  mind,  that  at  the  date  of  this 
concession,  the  only  law  expressly  ordained  for  the  grant  of  lands  in  Louisiana 
was  that  known  by  the  name  of  O'Reilly's  Regulations,  which  in  1770,  shortly 
after  he  had  taken  possession  of  the  Country,  he  published  at  New  Orleans. 

The  great  object  of  these  reg^ilations  undoubtedly  was,  to  regulate  f^raimr 
iouB  grants  of  land,  in  conformity  with  the  policy  of  the  Spanish  Grovemment, 
which  seems  to  have  been,  to  settle  the  country  as  speedily  as  possible  with 
an  agricultural  population.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  accumulation  of 
stock,  were  the  leading  objects.  To  effect  these  it  was  obviously  proper  to 
limit  grants,  and  therefore,  while  where  cultivation  was  the  object,  the  extent 
of  the  ffrant  was  directed  to  be,  ^'  according  to  the  means  of  the  cultivator," 
when  the  object  was  grazing  it  was  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  slaves,  in  the  possession  of  the  applicant;  the  grant 
however  in  this  case  never  exceeding  a  league  square.  In  the  spirit  of  the 
same  policy,  that  is  the  settlement  and  cultivation  of  the  country,  these  grants, 
were  to  be  made  upon  the  express  conditions,  that  within  the  three  first  years 
of  possession,  the  applicant  should  clear  the  whole  front  of  his  land,  to  the 
depth  of  two  arpents,  and  should  also  within  the  same  time,  enclose  the  front. 
The  land  was  also  rendered  inalienable  by  the  grantee,  until  afier  three  years 
possession,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  conditions;  which  if  not  complied  with,  the 
grant  was  forfeited,  and  the  land  reverted  to  the  King's  domain.  The 
only  other  provision  which  it  is  necessary  now  to  notice,  was  that  these  grants 
were  to  be  made  in  the  name  of  the'  King,  by  the  Governor  General  of  the 
Province.     These  Regulations  were  addressed  to  the  whole  province; — the 
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Governor,  Judges,  Cabildo  and  all  the  Inhabitants  bemg  required  to  obsenre 
them. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  Mr.  President,  that  if  these  Regulations  governed 
the  grants  of  land,  at  the  date  of  Soulard's  concession,  they  could  not  author- 
ize it;  that  grant  being  beyond  the  maximum  quantity,  and  having  no  reference 
"virhatever  to  the  means  of  the  grantee.  It  was  at  variance  with  their  whole 
policy  and  at  once  disproved  Tnideau's  authority  in  the  particular  instance. 
Xhe  objects  of  the  Petitioner  therefore  were,  1st,  to  free  his  case  from  these 
Regulations,  and  2dly,  to  discover  some  other  source  of  authority  to  Trudeau 
to  make  the  concession.  Contending  then,  that  these  Regulations  were  not 
to  be  considered  as  "  Laws,"  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1824,  and  that 
they  were  wholly  inapplicable  to  Uppw  Lomaianaj  and  had  never  been  consid- 
ered as  in  force  there,  he  relied  for  this  authority,  of  which  he  was  in  search,  1st, 
on  a  uniform  practice  and  usage  from  the  commencement  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  down  to  the  Cession  to  the  United  States,  for  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  make  concessions  without  restriction  as  to 
quantity,  and  2dly ,  upon  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns. 

To  shew,  the  uniform  practice,vhe  relied  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  testimo- 
ny of  Delassus,  who  became  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  in  1799, 
and  so  continued  until  the  cession,  and  in  the  second  place  upon  the  recognition 
of  the  practice  of  the  Lieutenant  Governors,  to  make  concessions  not  authorised 
by  the  Regulations,  as  shewn  by  three  confirmations,  two  by  the  Governor 
General,  and  one  by  the  Intendant.  And  upon  these  it  was  argued  that  the 
practice  thus  shewn,  in  the  absence  of  proof^  of  positive  authority,  raised  a  su^ 
iicient  presumption  of  such  authority  to  justify  the  court,  no  express  prohibi- 
tion being  shewn,  to  decree  in  favour  of  the  validity  of  the  claim.  This  proof 
of  the  practice,  although  objected  to  by  the  attorney  for  the  government,  was 
admitted  by  the  court.  The  exception  is  thus  stated  upon  the  Record;  '^  Be 
it  remembered  that  at  the  trial  of  this  cause  the  Petitioners  produced  as  a  wit- 
ness for  them,  Don  Charles  Dehault  Delassus  the  last  Spanish  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  who  among  other  things  deposed,  that  confirm- 
ations had  been  had  of  concessions  sranted  by  him  as  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  by  his  predecessor  Don  Zenon  Trudeau;  to  the  receiving  of  which  as  evi- ' 
dence  the  District  Attorney  objected,  alleging  that  the  confirmation  of  all  con- 
cessions of  land  under  the  Spanish  authority  must  be  matter  of  record,  and  is 
not  susceptible  of  oral  proo^  which  objection,  was  overruled  by  the  court,  and 
said  evidence  was  received  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  practice  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant €rovernor  to  make  concessions,  and  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  their 
superiors  of  their  power  to  make  such  concessions;  to  which  decision  of  the 
court,  the  District  Attorney  excepts."  ^ 

|u  Having  thus  admitted  the  evidence,  the  court  admitted  also  the  presumption 
which  it  raised.  What  was  that.^  That  the  Lieutenant  Governor  had  author- 
ity to  issue  concessions.  But  when  the  presumption  was  pushed  further,  to 
.shew  an  authority  to  make  concessions  unrestricted  as  to  quantity,  the  court 
remark0,  that  although  unopposed  by  evidence  raising  a  different  presumption, 
such  authority  might  be  inferred,  yet  here  there  was  a  different  and  much 
stronger  presumption,  arising  from  the  general  policy  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, as  evinced  by  its  own  laws.  The  doctrine  of  the  court  in  a  few  words 
was  this.  An  express  authority  from  the  King  himself  must  be  shown  to  au- 
thorise the  grant  of  aiiy  portion  of  his  domain.  Such  authority  being  indispen- 
sable to  the  validity  of  a  grant,  may  be  shewn  by  positive  proof,  that  is  to  say, 
the  production  of  the  authority  itself;  or  it  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances. 
In  this  case  no  such  positive  proof  is  offered;  but  a  practice  has  been  given  in 
evidence,  from  which  the  presumption  of  authority  arises  on  the  part  of  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  to  make  concessions.  This  presumption  is  admitted. 
But  when  it  is  urged  to  another  conclusion,  when  it  is  made  use  of  to  shew 
that  the  Lieuj;enant  Governor  had  authority  to  ispue  concessions  without  limi- 
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tatioQ  as  to  the  extent  of  the  grant,  or  without  reference  to  the  means  of  the 
cuhivator^  or  exempted  from  the  condition  of  cultivation,  the  answer  is,  that 
although  such  practice,  with  proof  of  its  occasional  recognition  hy  the  Governor 
General  might,  standing  unopposed,  carry  the  presumption  to  that  extent,  it  is 
in  this  case  met  and  overcome  hy  the  antagonizing  presumption  resulting  from 
the  general  law,  and  general  policy  of  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  true 
that  no  express  prohibition  is  shewn  ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  If  ihp  Lieutenant 
Governor  had  a  power  to  make  these  grants,  it  must  have  heen  in  virtue  of  an 
express  authority.  A  want  of  such  authority  deprives  him  of  the  power.  A 
prohibition  is  not  required  to  produce  that  effect.  The  authority  therefore  is 
to  be  sought  for,  and  not  the  prohibition. 

With  regard  the^n  to  the  practice  it  was  admitted  and  relied  on  by  the  court 
kself,  as  presumptive  proof,  until  overborne  by  weightier  presumptions.  And 
with  regard  to  the  presiynption  arising  from  the  complete  titles,  or  the  confir- 
mations of  the  Governor  General  and  Intendant  of  concessions  of  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor,  these  also  were  admitted,  but  being  resisted  by  the  same  evi- 
dence of  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  as  manifested  by  its  own  laws, 
were  attributed  by  the  court,  to  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Governor  General 
exercised  in  these  particular  cases. 

Dismissing  this  branch  of  the  argument  the  Petitioners  contended  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  was  authorised 
to  make  this  concession  by  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  Spanish  Sovereigns. 
And  to  show  this  authority,  they  relied  upon  the  Ordinamce  or  Royal  Instruc- 
tion of  1754. '» 

In  speaking  of  this  ordinance,  Mr.  President,  I  am  reminded  of  an  incident 
in  the  examination  of  the  principal  witness  on  this  trial  in  support  of  the  Im- 
peachmevt,  to  which  I  must  beg  leave  for  a  moment  to  advert,  as  one  among 
many  others,  strongly  illustrative  of  the  temper  and  feeling  with  which  his  tes- 
timony was  delivered.  In  referring  to  a  principal  argument  on  the  part  of  Sou- 
lard's  heirs,  the  Respondent  in  his  printed  opinion  in  that  case,  says,  ''  It  is 
contended  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners  that  tk^  QUt  article  of  the  ordinance  <f 
the  -K^?  of  Spaing  became  in  force  in  Louisiana  immediately  on  the  ratificatioii 
of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau; "  and  again  in  a<iother  part  of  the  opinion,  be 
speaks  of  the  same  ordinance,  as  ^' the  81st  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1754  ; " 
— an  inaccuracy  undoubtedly, — since  the  81st  article  of  which  he  speaks,  in  a 
part  of  the  ordinance  of  1786,  and  refers  to  the  ordinance  of  1754,  which  it 
quotes  iotidem  verbis; — but  an  inaccuracy,  wholly  immaterial  to  the  case.  It 
will  be  remembered  however  with  what  avidity  this  trifling  circumstance  was 
caught  at,  and  with  what  dexterity  it  was  used,  by  the  witness,  Mr.  Lawless,  to 
cast  ridicule  and  contempt  upon  the  Respondent,  before  this  Honourable  Court. 
That  a  Judge  should  be  so  grossly  ignorant*  as  thus  to  confound  two  distinct 
And  separate  laws; — that  he  should  refer  to  the  81st  article  of  an  ordinance, 
which  contained  but  14  articles,  seemed  to  excite  his  utter  astonishment;  and 
the  blunder  was  more  inexcusable,  because  the  opinion  would  seem  to  impute 
It  to  the  counsel  when  it  belonged  solely  to  the  Judge.  Now,  Sir,  how  is  the 
lact;  with  whom  did  it  originate?  You  will  recollect  the  evidence  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  ordinance  was  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  District  Court, 
by  the  Counsel  for  Soulard's  heirs: — that  a  mutilated  copy  was  produced  con- 
sisting only  of  five  or  six  articles,  and  that  the  Manuscript  was  headed  "  £x- 
uacts  from  81st  article  of  the  Royal  ordinance  of  1754."  The  court  was  in 
possession  of  no  other  evidence  of  the  ordinance,  than  that,  thus  furnished  by 
the  counsel,  and  the  error  therefore,  was  theirs,  and  not  his.  To  prove  this,  1 
beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  prmted  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  this  case,  publish- 
ed long  before  the  Respondent  delivered  his  opinion,  in  which  he  himself  cites 
"the  8l8t  article  of  the  ordinance  of  1754,"  though  in  the  copy  now  in  my 
bands,  the  words  "8lst  article  of  the,"  are  erased,  when,  by  whom,  and  for 
mhttt  purpose,  be  can  best  explaiiu    The  whole  affair  however  is  of  no  coa- 
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fteqoence,  except  as  it  serves  to  show. the  disposition  of  the  witness^  and  the 
strong  feeling  under  which  his  testimony  was  given. 

I  return  to  the  Ordinance  or  Royal  Instruction  of  1754.  On  referring  to  it^ 
it  will  be  seen  that  its  great  object  was  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  Royal 
lands.  The  officers  who  originated  the  titles  were  subdeleglite  judges  appoint-' 
ed  by  the  Vice  Roys  and  Presidents  of  audiences,  with  a  power  of  subdelega- 
tion  in  particular  cases  to  others.  While  the  power  of  confirming  these  incipi- 
ent titles  was  exclusively  vested  in  the  audiencias,  except  in  particular  provin** 
ces  mentioned  in  the  12th  article,  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  audiencias,  and  in 
other  provinces  not  mentioned,  but  whose  situation  was  equally  remote.  In 
such  provinces  for  the  convenience  of  grantees  a  power  of  confirmation  was 
vested  in  the  Governors  assisted  by  other  officers;— but  no  such  power  was 
given  in  any  state  of  circumstances  to  the  subdelegates. 

It  was  contended  that  this  ordinance,  although  anterior  in  date  to  the  Spanish 
acquisition  of  Louisiana,  became  the  law  of  that  Country  with  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Royal  domain,,  from  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  or  at  least 
from  the  actual  possession  of  Spain  under  that  Treaty.  And  that  if  even  this 
were  not  so,  still  the  ordinance  was  introduced  as  law  into  the  province  by  the 
proclamation  of  Count  O'Reilly  in  1769.  That  the  ordinance  being  thus  in 
force,  the  12th  article  applied  to  Louisiana,  as  a  province  remote  from  the  seat 
of  the  audiencias,  and  therefore  vested  in  the  Governor  General,  and  avbdek' 
gates  of  that  Country,  all  the  powers*  of  the  Governors  and  subdelegates  there- 
in mentioned.  v 

It  was  further  argued  that  the  word  "  mercedes  "  in  the  preamble  to  the  Or- 
dinance,  which  in  the  Spanish  language  means  gifls,  vested  in  the  subdelegates 
a  discretionary  power  to  make  gratuitous  grants  of  land  to  any  extent,  as  a 
reward  for  services  rendered  by  the  grantee.  That  the  Lieutenant  Grovemor 
of  Upper  Louisiana  was  virltUe  officii  a  subdelegate ;  and  therefore  in  that  ca- 
pacity, was  authorised  by  the  12th  article  to  make  the  concession  in  question. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  case,  the  court  decided  1st,  that  the  Royal  ordinances 
of  1754  was  not  in  force  in  Louisiana  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Fontainbleau, 
or  by  O'Reilly's  proclamation;  2dly,  That  could  it  be  considered  as  in  force, 
Trudeau  was  not  a  subdelegate  within  its  provision,  because  he  was  not  appoint- 
ed by  the  only  appointing  power,  namely  a  Vice  Roy,  or  President  of  an  audience. 
That  although  he  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  Governor  of  upper  Louisiana 
by  the  Governor  Creneral  of  the  province,  such  commission  did  not  vest  inr 
him  the  powers  of  a  subdelegate  within  the  ordinances;  because  the  12th  arti* 
cle  vests  no  power  of  appointing  subdelegates  in  the  Governors,  but  merely 
clothes  them  with  the  same  power  of  confirming  the  grants  of  subdelegate  duly 
appointed,  as  had  been  given  in  the  previous  articles,  to  the  audiencias. 
Sdly,  That  if  the  ordinance  were  in  force,  and  Trudeau  a  regularly  appointed 
subdelegate,  still  he  was  not  authorised  to  make  such  a  concession,  because  the 
great  object  of  the  ordinance  was  revenue  by  sales  of  the  Royal  lands.  That 
the  word  ^'  mercedes "  was  found  only  in  the  preamble,  which  contained  a 
mere  recital  of  the  motives  that  led  the  king  to  make  the  ordinance.  The 
powers  of  the  subdelegate  were  to  be  looked  for  not  in  the  preamble,  but  io 
tke  ehactments  of  the  ordinance;  and  looking  to  them  it  was  found,  that  the 
only  gifts  which  were  authorised,  were  gifls  for  pasturage,  commons  to  town&, 
and  gif^  to  Indians  for  tillage  and  herding.  That  if  the  word  '^  mercedes  '^ 
in  the  preamble,  was  to  be  at  all  regarded,  and  meant  gifts,  it  was  thus  satisfied. 
If  it  meant  rewards,  effect  was  given  to  it  by  another  provision  in  the  ordinance, 
by  which  grants  in  moderate  quantity  were  authorised  to  be  made,  to  those 
who  should  give  information  of  intrusions  without  title  upon  the  public  lands. 
And  that  if  it  meant  grants  (as  it  had  been  translated  by  the  public  authorities) 
it  was  then  satisfied  by  those  articles  in  the  ordinance,  which  regulated  the 
g^ant  of  lands  by  sale  and  composition.  But  that  in  any  view,  it  coulil  not 
Mithorice,  nor  did  any  provisioii  of  the  ordinaiice  authorize  auch  a  coaei    ' 
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as  thai  to  Soulard, — a  concession  for  10,000  arpents  ofland,  in  reward  of  ser-- 
vices. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  hrieflj,  but  I  hope  distinctly,  presented  the  two 
great  points  arising  in  the  case  of  Soulard.  There  were  many  other  views 
taken  by  the  Bar  and  the  court,  which  with  regard  to.  that  portion  of  the  speci- 
fications as  they  have  been  termed,  that  I  am  now  about  to  consider,  it  is  un- 
necessary to  review.  It  will  not  I  am  sure  be  supposed,  that  by  selecting  as 
I  mean  to  do,  some  of  the  more  prominent  and  important  of  these  specifications, 
I  cast  suspicion  upon  the  rest.  I  rely  on  all  of  them.  There  is  not  one, 
the  misrepresentation  in  which,  is  not  apparent,  upon  a  fair  and  candid  exposi- 
tion of  the  opinion.  My  course  is  solely  dictated  by  a  desire  not  unnecessari- 
ly to  fatigue  your  attention,  already  so  severely  taxed. 

As  prefatory  however  to  this  examination,  let  m^  ask  whether  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  publication,  does  not  of  itself  serve  to  shew  the  intention  of 
the  author?  It  has  to  be  sure,  all  the  outward  marks  of  respect  and  decorum; 
but  are  not  these  colourable  only  ?  If  the  aim  of  the  writer,  was  fairly  and 
candidly  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  opinion,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  its  reason- 
ings and  the  soundness  of  its  conclusion,  what  would  have  been  his  course? 
If  his  desire  was  to  inform  and  enlighten  the  public  mind,  would  he  not  have 
given  at  least  an  analysis  of  the  opinion?  Would  he  not, though  forbearing  to 
state  all  its  reasonings,  have  at  least  stated  connectedly,'  in  order  to  state  in- 
telligibly, the  conclusions  of  the  court  ?  Would  he  not  have  deemed  it  proper, 
however  briefly,  to  explain  the  controversy  itself,  and  the  questions  it  had 
raised,  so  that  the  full  bearing  of  these  conclusions  might  be  understood?  And 
above  all,  would  he  not  have  given  these  conclusions,  not  in  his  own  language, 
but  in  the  language  of  the  court,  or  at  least  have  apprised  the  reader  of  the 
fact?  This  undoubtedly  would  have  been  the  course  of  fair  and  honest  criti- 
cism. But  was  it  the  course  pursued?  Is  this  the  character  of  the  publica- 
cation?  Is  there  any  prefatory  statement  of  the  points  involved  in  the  cause? 
Any  analysis?  Any  reasoning?  Is  there  not,  for  the  manifest  purpose  of 
placing  the  supposed  errors  of  the  ^opinion  in  bolder  relief,  a  total  disregard  of 
all  order,  connection  and  arrangement  ?  Conclusion,  standing  independently 
in  the  opinion,  the  results  of  different  trains  of  reasoning,  artfully  jumbled 
together;  and  others  again  disconnected,  abandoning  the  context,  and  fastening 
a  meaning  upon  the  detached  parts  ?  Is  this  the  practice  of  a  fair,  honest, 
candid  critic?  I  pass  over  the  introductory  matter,  remarking  only,  that  the 
humility  of  its  style  is  so  palpably  affected,  that  it  can  deceive  no  unprejudiced 
man.  Who  cannot  see  the  imputation  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  these  words, 
^^the  Judge  has  thotigkt  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim."  And  the  irony 
in  this  other  sentence,  ^^  Judge  Peck,  in  his  opinion,  seems  to  me  to  have  erred 
in  the  following  asaumptionB  as  well  of  fact  as  of  doctrine? ^^  What  was  meant 
by  this  word  assumptions?  Its  logical  meaning  is  the  taking  those  things  for 
granted,  which  were  not,  but  ought  to  have  been  proved.  And  this  1  have  no 
doubt  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  author. 

.   But  let  me  pass  on  to  the  specifications,  the  first  of  which  is  in  the  following 
words;  , 

'^  That  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  Sub-delegate  wns  prohibited  from  making 
a'grant,  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered."        ^ 

This  is  stated  as  one  of  the  conclusions  of  the  opinion.  Let  us  examine  its 
accuracy,  and  for  that  purpose  recur  for  a  single  moment  to  the  argument. 
The  question  was  whether  Trudeau  had  authority  to  make  the  concession. 
For  this  authority,  and  for  no  other  pw^Mse,  the  Counsel  relied  on  the  ordinance 
of  1754.  The  Court  decided  that  the  ordinance  was  not  in  force,  and  that  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  give  the  authority  sought  for.  But  the  Court  is  here  rep- 
resented as  going  much  farther;  as  deciding,  that  the  ordinance  not  only  con- 
tained no  authority,  but  that  there  was  to  be  found  in  it,  an  absolute  prohMiUm 
against  grants  for  services.    Now  is  this  a  true  or  a  falsa  representation  of  th^ 
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Opinion,  in  this  particular?  The  mere  statement  of  the  two  propositions  is  an 
answer  to  this  question.  He  makes  the  court  decide  what  was  not  a  question 
in  the  cause,  and  declare  what  was  not  true  in  point  of  fact.  But  we  have  been 
told,  that  this  is  a  miserable  cavil, — a  paltry  play  upon  words,— a  verbal  criti- 
cism, that  deserves  a  sneer,  but  scarcely  an  answer.  ''  There  is  no  substan- 
tial difference/'  said  one  of  the  honorable  managers,/^  between  a  want  of  au- 
thority and  a  prohibition.  The  author  may  indeed  have  used  one  word,  when 
he  might  with  more  propriety  have  used  another;  but  this  is  a  very  common 
mistake  ; — the  Scotch  Irish  for  example,  oflen  fall  into  it,  as  when  they  mean  to 
say,  they  are  under  no  obligation  to  do  a  particular  thing,  they  will  tell  you, 
that  they  have  no  right  to  do  it."  Why  the  Scotch  Irish  should  have  l^en 
particularly  referred  to,  as  an  authority  in  this  matter,  I  know  not  :  but  I 
could  have  furnished  the  honorable  managers  with  a  much  more  apposite  illus- 
tration, which  indeed  I  am  surprised,  did  not  at  once  occur  to  him.  Dog-' 
berry,  that  faithful  guardian  of  the  King's  peace,  that  admirable  expositor  of 
the  King's  English,  whose  rich  and  varied  vocabulary  ought  always  to  be  re- 
sorted to  in  cases  of  emergency  like  the  present,  thus  uses  this  very  identical 
word,  in  the  parting  salutation  which  he  offers  Don  Leonato  :  '^  Heaven  keep 
your  worship — I  wish  your  worship  well — Heaven  restore  you  to  health!  I  hum- 
bly give  you  leave  to  depart;  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may  be  wished,  Heaven 
profttbUar 

But,  says  the  honorable  manager,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is 
any  substantial  difference  between  a  prohibition  and  a  want  of  authority. 
And  so  says  also  Mr.  Lawless,  the  toiiness.  But  what  says  Mr.  Lawless,  the 
counsel  for  the  heirs  of  Soulard?  Why  his  argument  upon  the  Regulations  pro- 
ceeds entirely  upon  the  distinction  between  these  two  terms.  It  may  be 
true,  says  he,  that  these  Regulations  do  not  authorize  the  concession  to  Soulard, 
but  then  they  do  not  prohibit  it ;  and  in  the  absence  of  a  prohibition,  a  pre- 
sumption arises  in  favour  of  its  legality.  The  court  too  expressly  recognizes 
the  distinction,  but  avoids  the  presumption,  upon  the  settled  principle  of  Span- 
ish lawj  and  indeed  of  all  the  feudal  constitutions  of  Europe,  that  the  King 
has  the  sole  power  of  parting  with  his  domain.  A  prohibition,  says  the  court, 
is  not  necessary;  but  an  authority  must  be  shown.  And  yet  in  the  very  face 
of  his  own  argument,  thus  pressed  upon  the  court,  founded  upon  the  very 
distinction  in  question,  he  has  gravely  told  you,  at  this  bar,  that  he  sees  no 
difference  in  the  phraseology,  and  that  when  he  said  a  prohibition,  he  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  want  of  authority. 

But  what  was  the  object  of  this  strange  misapplication  of  words  ?  Where, 
we  are  asked,  is  its  materiality  P  Sir,  it  was  most  material.  Had  the  author 
done  what,  if  he  intended  fairly,  he  would  have  done  ;  had  he  informed  his 
readers,  that  the  court  had  decided  the  ordinance  not  to  be  in  force,  perhaps 
the  perversion  would  have  been  of  little  consequence.  But  this  he  keeps 
back; — he  studiously  conceals  the  fate  of  this  most  vital  point  in  the 
cause,  and  leaving  his  readers  to  believe  the  ordinance  to  be  in  force,  he 
alleges,  that  in  the  judgment  the  court,  that  ordinance  contains  a  positive 
prohibition,  fatal  to  evevy  concession  founded  on  services.  In  vain  then  might 
these  claimants  hope  to  find  an  authority  elswhere;— in  vain  look  to  the 
uniform  practice  as  raising  a  presumption  of  authority.  That  presumption,  and 
all  presumptions — ^that  hope  and  all  hopes,  were  at  once  destroyed,  when  they 
were  told  that  the  ordinance  on  which  they  had  relied,  itself  contained  a  posi- 
tive prohibition.  An  ^^  assumption"  false  in  ^^  fact,"  absurd  in  ^'  doctrine," 
which  if  the  court  had  really  made,  ought  indeed  to  have  covered  it  with  shame 
and  contempt. 

But  this  is  not  all,  Sir.     The  ordinance  does  not  only,  according  to  the  im-  ^ 
puted  decision  of  the  court,  prohibit  grants  for  services  rendered,  but  for  ser- 
vices ^^  to  be  rendered.^*    Now  I  pray,  where  is  there  a  syllable  said,  either  in 
the  argament  of  counsel,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  court,  about  '^  services  to  be 
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rendered  ?"  The  object  of  the  \n-iter  in  this  interpolation  may  be  readily  imag- 
ined'. It  was  merely  to  increase  the  number  of  discontented  claimants; — ^to 
render  the  hostile  array  still  more  formidable.  Look,  Sir,  to  the  concessions  in 
evidence,  and  you  will  see  numerous  claims  of  this  description,  hefd  by  the  most 
influential  individuals  among  the  claimants.  It  is  true  that  i(^  grants  for  ser- 
vices rendered,  were  prohibited  by  the  ordinance,  the  inference  might  extend  the 
prohibition  to  the  other  class  of  cases.  But  stilly  putting  it  in  this  way,  was  to 
render  it  more  alarmingly  striking. 

The  Judge  is  next  charged,  by  this  publication,  with  assuming,  '^  that  a  sub- 
delegate  in  Louisiana,  was  not  a  sub-delegate  as  contemplated  by  the  ordi- 
nance." What  was  the  argument?  That  the  ordinance  being  in  force,  Trudeau, 
though  not  appointed  a  sub-delegate  according  to  its  provisions,  was  still  authori- 
zed, virfute  officii  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  to  grant  the  concession.  Now,  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  court  ?  That  the  ordinance  was  not  in  force,  but  if 
it  were  in  force,  Trudeau  was  not  a  sub-delegate  within  its  intention,  and 
therefore  quoad  the  ordinance,  was  not  authorized  to  make  the  concession. 
Was  it  possible  to  doubt  the  conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning?  Would  Law- 
less, or  any  other  lawyer,  have  ventured  to  state  the  proposition  in  the  precise 
language  of  the  court,  for  the  purpose  of  questioning  its  correctness?  What 
was  that  language?  "According  to  the  evidence,''  says  the  court,  **  the 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  was  not  a  sub-delegate  within  the 
meaning  and  intention  of  the  ordinance."  Here  M'as  a  plain,  intelligible  pro- 
position. But  to  suit  bis  purposes,  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  xjourt,  the  writer 
tortures  it  into  an  absurdity  by  a  dexterous  change  of  words,  and  makes  the 
Judge  assert  that  a  sub-delegate  within  the  intention  of  the  ordinance  was  a 
sub-delegate  every  where  else  but  in  Upper  Louisiana. 

The  third  assumption  is,  "  That  O'Reilly's  Regulations  made  in  February^ 
1770,  can  be  considered  as  demonstrative  of  the  extent  of  the  granting  power 
of  either  the  Governor  General  or  the  sub-delegate  under  the  royal  order  of 
Jlu^ust,  1770." 

Of  this  royal  order,  the  court  will  recollect  that  nothing  was  known,  but 
what  might  be  inferred  from  the  preamble  to  Morales'  Regulations.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  power  transferred  to  him  as  Intendant,  to  grant  the  Crown  lands,  he 
says,  "  which  power  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military  government,  after  (or 
by)  the  order  of  1770."  Now  O'Reilly's  Regulations  clothed  the  Governor 
General  with  this  power,  ,and  in  the  Governor  General  were  united  the  civil 
and  military  government  of  the  province.  Lands  continued  to  be  granted,  af- 
ter the  date  of  the  order,  by  the  Governor  General,  in  conformity  with  the 
Regulations.  The  court  therefore  inferred,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  or- 
der that  repealed  them.  Now,  what  is  the  position  attributed  to  the  court? 
That  the  prior  regulations  of  February y  1770,  demonsiraic  the  extent  of  the  un- 
known, subsequent  order  of  August,  1770  ;  and  that  the  Regulations  of  a  Gov- 
ernor General  control  the  construction  of  a  royal  order.  And  as  the  witness 
himself  admits,  the  dates  are  italicized,  that  the  reader's  attention  may  be  more 
cei#ainly  attracted  to  the  absurdity.  Now,  where  is  it  said,  or  even  intimated 
in  the  Opinion,  that  the  extent  of  the  granting  power  of  the  Governor  General 
or  sub-delegate  under  the  royal  order  of  1770,  can  be  considered  as  demon- 
strated by  the  Regulations?  In  the  first  place,  not  a  word  is  said,  in  this  con- 
nexion, of  the  sub-delegate  at  all.  And  the  provisions  of  the  order  are  infer- 
red, not  attempted  to  be  demonstrated y  not  by  the  Regulations  alone,  but  by 
the  Regulations  as  connected  with  the  material  fact,  that  subsequent  to  the  or- 
der, lands  had  continued  to  be  granted  under  them: — which  material  (act,  the 
chief  support  of  the  inference,  the  writer  takes  care  to  suppress.  This  infer- 
£Oce,  let  it  be  remembered,  monstrous  as  Mr.  Lawless  would  represent  it,  turn- 
ed out  to  be  perfectly  correct,  by  the  subsequent  production  of  the  order  itself. 
If  then  there  is  here  a  misrepresentation,  and  who  can  doubt  it  for  an  instant, 
iy«  have  the  acknowledgment  of  the  witness  himself,  that  the  absurdity  it  im- 
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putes  to  the  court,  was  one  to  which  he  was  desirous  of  drawing  puhlic  atten- 
tion. For  what  purpose?  For  what  other  purpose  than  to  excite  public  con- 
tempt ? 

The  Judge  is  next  represented  as  assuming,  "  that  the  royal  order  of  Au- 
ffust,  1770,  (as  recited  or  referred  to,  in  the  preamble  to  the  Regulations  of 
Morales  of  July,  1799)  related  exclusively  to  the  Governor  General." 

I  have  just  spoken  of  this  royal  order,  and  the  court  have  seen  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Opinion  to  justify  this  imputation.  The  Judge  looked  to  it  only 
Bs  affording  an  inference  of  one  fact;  he  simply  regarded  it  as  the  testimony  of 
Morales,  that  by  the  royal  order  the  power  to  grant  lands  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor Gelieral  as  the  representative  of  the  civil  and  military  government. 
This  (and  it  was  a  mere  paraphrase  of  the  language  of  Morales,)  is  all  that 
the  court  said.  The  Judge  did  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  order  might  not 
have  related  to  other  officers  besides  the  Governor  General.  J5ut  where,  it  Is 
again  asked,  is  the  materiality  of  this  alleged  misrepresentation.^  It  is  readily 
seen.  The  unconfirmed  claims  in  Missouri  had  all  originated  with  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana.  There  was  nothing  before  the  court, 
which  excluded  the  supposition,  that  these  Lieutenant  Governors  might  hav« 
been  expressly  authorized  to  do  that  which  they  had  been  in  the  practice  of 
doing,  that  is  to  say,  to  perform  the  preparatory  acts  to  the  application  for  a 
patent.  This  power  of  theXieutenant  Governor  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  power  of  the  Governor  General  to  grant.  But  if  the  royal  order  related 
exclusively  to  the  Governor  General,  all  these  preparatory  steps, — the  memo- 
rial, the  survey,  the  order  for  possession,  and  so  on,  were  unauthorised.  And 
thus  there  was  no  value  whatever  in  any  concession  issued  by  a  Lieutenant 
Governor.     A  conclusion,  which  struck  at  the  root  of  every  unconfirmed  claim. 

The  fifth  assumption  is  in  these  words:  "  that  the  word  *  mercedes'  in  the 
ordinance  of  1754,  which  in  the  Spanish  language  means  *  gifts,'  can  be 
narrowed  by  any  thing  in  that  ordinance,  or  in  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  a 
grant  to  an  Indian,  or  a  reward  to  an  informer,  and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale 
for  money."  The  meaning  of  this,  as  it  would  strike  every  reader  is,  that  the 
Judge,  believing  that  the  word  mercedes  meant  gifts  only,  had  by  construction 
limited  it  to  a  grant  to  an  Indian,  a  reward  to  an  informer,  and  to  a  sale  for 
money.  In  a  word,  that  that  which  meant  only  gifts,  meant  every  thing 
else  but  gifts. 

The  argument  of  the  Opinion  is,  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  looked  chiefly  to 
sales,  and  not  to  gifts  of  land  :  that  there  was  no  article  in  the  ordinance, 
which  contemplated  gifts,  except  the  second,  authorizing  gifts  to  the  inhabitants 
of  towns  for  commons  and  pasturage,  and  gifts  to  Indians  :  th:it  if  mercedes 
necessarily  meant  gifts,  which  the  court  however  by  no  means  thought,  effect 
is  given  to  it  by  the  gifts  just  mentioned.  It  may  as  well  be  interpreted,  as  it 
has  been  by  the  government  translator,  to  mean  grants.  But  the  concession 
in  question  was  granted  as  a  reward  for  public  services.  And  looking  to  the 
ordinance  it  was  found,  that  the  only  provision  in  this  respect,  was  that  in  the 
Sth  article,  which  authorized  the  sub-delegate  to  reward  with  a  moderate  portion 
of  land,  those  who  might  give  information  of  the  occupation  of  lands  without 
title.  The  conclusion  therefore  was,  that  there  wi^s  no  authority  in  the  ordi- 
nance for  the  concession. 

Now,  with  this  plain  and  conclusive  reasoning  before  his  eyes,  the  leading 
counsel  in  the, cause,  who  must  therefore  perfectly  have  understood  it,  imputes 
to  the  Respondent  as  Judge,  unintentionally  as  he'would  now  have  you  believe, 
first,  that  the  word  mercedes  means  only  gifts;  secondly,  that  gifts  means  grants; 
thirdly,  that  it  means  rewards;  and  lastly,  th|^  it  means  sales  for  money : — that 
the  word,  by  construction,  means  every  thmg  but  what  it  truly  and  literally 
ineans.  ^ 

But  it  is  said  that  the  assertion,  that  the  word  mercedes  means  only  gift^,  is 
an  assertion  of  the  author,  and  not  meant  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Judge.     Is  it 
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not  presented  to  the  reader,  with  the  rest,  as  an  ^'  assamption  "  of  the  Judge? 
Was  it  not  so  intended  to  be  understood  ?  Was  it  not  so  understood  ?  Shall 
a  man  be  allowed  to  defame  in  one  sense,  and  defend  himself  in  another?  Shall 
this  witness  be  permitted,  after  being  convicted  of  a  gross  mistatement,  thus  to 
excuse  himself?  Suppose  .he  had  stat'ed  truly  that  the  court  had  interpreted 
the  word  inercede$  to  mean  grants,  and  had  applied  it  to  grants  to  Indiana, 
grants  to  informers,  and  grants  on  sales  for  money  ;  would  there  have  been 
any  absurdity  in  this?  No.  The  absurdity  consists  in  ascribing  to  the  coort 
the  other  interpretation,  which  he  now  says  he  meant  should  be  understood  as 
his  own.     Is  not  this  a  palpable  evasion? 

Again— rwhy,  but  to  increase  the  imputed  absurdity,  are  the  words  "  grmU 
to  an  Indian,"  substituted  for  ^^  gifts  to  Indians,"  which  is  the  language  of  the 
Opinion?  Why  is  ^^  a  reward  to  an  informer,"  depending  on  a  distinct  pro- 
vision in  the  ordinance,  put  at  all  in  connexion  with  the  word  merccdesl  Why 
are  ^'  gifts  to  iilhabitants  of  towns  for  commons  and  pasturage,"  omitted  in  the 
enumeration?  Why  is  the  Judge  made  to  narrow  down  this  word  gills  to  a 
mere  sale  for  money  ?  An  absurdity  in  terms — too  striking  to  escape  the  most 
careless  reader,  and  for  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  Opin- 
ion. I  repeat  emphatically  the  language  of  the  answer,  and  say  thai  if  this 
specification  stood  alone,  it  would  sufficiently  show  the  purpose  and  intention 
of  the  author.    - 

I  pass  to  the  eighth  specification  which  is,  ''  That  the  limitation  to  a  square 
league  of  grants,  to  new  settlers,  in  Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Natchitoches  (in 
8th  article  of  O'Reilly's  Regulations)  prohibits  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Looi- 
siana." 

To  support  the  concession  to  Soulard,  his  counsel  had  argued,  that  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  was  unrestricted  as  to  the  quantity  of 
land  to  be  granted.  The  court  answered,  that  this  would  be  manifestly  against 
the  policy  of  O'Reilly's  Regulations,  which,  looking  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
country,  had  limited  the  extent  of  grants  to  the  means  of  the  applicants.  That 
this  policy  applied  as  well  to  Upper  Louisiana  as  to  any  other  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. And  that  it  was  not  perceived  why  grants  should  be  limited  with  this 
view  in  Natchitoches,  Attakapas,  and  Opelousas,  and  unlimited  in  Upper  Loui- 
siana. This  analogical  reasoning  is  converted  by  the  writer  into  a  positive  ^'  as- 
sumption," (hat  an  express  limitation  in  one  place  is  an  express  limitation  in 
another:  that-the  mere  limitation  to  a  league  square  in  Natchitoches,  Attaka- 
paSy  and  Opelousas,  did  per  ie  prohibit  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana; 
again  presenting  to  the  claimants  all  the  terrors  of  a  prohibilion. 

Thus  conclude  the  specifications  which  relate  to  the  ordinance  of  1754,  and 
to  the  Regulations  of  O'Reilly.  Let  me  pass  to  those  which  are  connected 
with  the  other  ground  on  which  the  counsel  urffed  a  confirmation; — I  mean  the 
^'  uniform  practice."  The  first  I  shall  notice  is  the  fifteenth  in  the  catalogue. 
'^  That  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  or  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  province  to  the  10th  of  March, 
1804,  is  to  be  disregarded  as  proof  of  law,  usage  or  custom  therein." 

Upon  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  remarks  of  the  Respondent, 
which  the  court  will  find  appended  to  his  argument  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. ''  It  is  to  be  observed  that  at  the  hearing  of  the  case  of  Soulard,  do 
law  or  authority  could  be  referred  to,  which  authorized  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
to  make  concessions;  the  claim  before  the  court  was  'founded  upon  a  concession 
which  he  had  made.  To  raise  a  presumption  in  favour  of  his  authority  to  make 
concessions,  proof  was  offered  that  it  had  been  the  practice  ofthe  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernors to  make  them,  and  that  their  concessions  had  been  confirmed  by  their  so* 
periora.  This  evidence,  it  will  be  seen,  was  admitted  by  the  court  for  thif 
purpose ;  and  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  this  point  was  not  controverted,  evea 
by  the  attorney  for  the  government,  why  excepted  to  the  Opinion  upon  the 
ground  that  there  existed  record  evidence  of  this  confirmation,  and  that  sudb 
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confirmation  was  not  therefore  the  subject  of  proof  by  oral  evidence.  So  in 
the  same  bill  of  exceptions,  upon  an  objection  to  evidence,  the  Court  decided, 
that  it  was  not  competent  for  the  witnesses  to  prove  matter  of  law,  whether 
written  or  unwritten:  the  latter,  because  they  did  not  "appear  to  be  learned  in 
that  science.  But  so  far  as  the  depositions  went  to  show  the  practice  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manner  of  making  concessions,  and  the  officer  by  whom  made,  the 
court  would  receive  the  same,  since  a  presumption  of  what  the  law  was,  in  re- 
lation to  such  '  latters,  might  arise  from  such  practice.  To  which  decision  the 
district  attorney  also  excepted. 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  court,  as  contained  in  the  record  to  which 
Mr.  Lawless  refers  for  the  evidence  of  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  which  he  says  the  court  disregarded  '^  as  proof  of  law,  usage  or  cus- 
tom." .  Such  were  its  sentiments  as  expressed  on  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  and 
well  known  to  Mr.  Lawless;  for,  as  he  8how&  in  his  evidence,  he  was  the  lead- 
ing counsel,  and  might  l^e  presumed  to  have  argued  this  question,  as  in  fact 
he  did,  and  obtained  the  decision,  and  knew  that  the  exception  was  matter  of 
record,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  article. 

And  in  accordance  with  these  sentiments,  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Opinion 
throughout;  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  it  rests;  for  in  the  absence  of  the  author- 
ity under  which  the  officers  acted,  as  well  the  Governor  General  as  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  the  court  was  driven  to  the  doctrine  of  presumption,  and 
thought  their  acts  should  be  sustained  by  the  presumption  which  arose  in  favor 
of  their  legality,  so  far  as  such  presumption  should  be  unopposed  by  evidence 
of  a  higher  nature. 

But  the  court  did  not  suppose,  that  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  legality 
of  the  act  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  in  making  a  concession,  was  to  be  con- 
clusive, or  such  as  should  prevail  in  derogation  of  positive  written  law,  or  in 
opposition  to  a  necessary  inference  of  such  law;  and  considered  the  Regulations 
emanating  from  the  supreme  authority  of  the  province,  'prima  facie  authorized, 
and  consequently  law  to  the  inferior;  and  that  those  Regulations,  (the  several 
acts  of  them  collectively)  evinced  an  intention,  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Span- 
ish Government,  inconsistent  with  the  admission  of  the  legality  of  the  concession 
in  that  case. 

But  what  uniform  practice  was  the  evidence  offered  to  establish  ?  What  uni- 
form practice  did  it  establish?  None,  except  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
had  been  in  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  making  concessions;  and  the  court 
decide  in  the  bill  of  exceptions  referred  to,  that  proof  of  such  practice  was  inad- 
missible, since  a>  presumption  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  a  law  authorizing  it 
might  arise  from  such  practice.  The  authority  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to 
issue  concessions  was  not  otherwise  established  than  by  proof  of  this  practice, 
and  the  implied  recognition  thereof  by  his  superiors,  as  stated  in  the  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions. Now  his  authority  to  make  such  concessions,  is  no  where  contro- 
verted in  the  Opinion."  I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  one  of  the  honora- 
ble managers  [Mr.  Buchanan]  particularly  to  this  passage;  for  it  will  be 
recollected  that  on  a  recent  occasion,  he  asserted  it  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  not  authorized  to  issue  concessions. 
**  The  whole  argument  of  the  Opinion  proceeds  upon  the  admission,  tacit  if  not 
expressed,  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  had  authority  to  h>sue  concessions, 
but  denies  that  he  had  authority  to  issue  them  without  limitation  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  grant,  or  without  reference  to  the  means  of  the  cultivator,  or  ex- 
empt from  the  condition  of  cultivation. 

There  was  no  evidence,  nor  does  the  record  show  any,  that  it  was  the  uni- 
form practice  of  a  Lieutenant  Governor  or  sub-delegate  of  Upper  Louisiana, 
from  the  first  establishment  of  that  province  to  the  10th  of  March,  1804,  to  issue 
concessions  as  large  as  the  one  in  that  case,  or  to  issue  them  exempt  from  the 
condition  of  cultivation;  nay,  not  only  may  the  negative  of  the  existence  of  any 
Mich  evidence  in  the  record  of  Soulard'a  case  be  truly  affirmed,  but  the 
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record  of  the  case  of  Macky  wherry  against  the  *  United  States  contains  cti- 
dence  full  and  satisfactory,  that  no  concession  for  lands  in  Upper  Louisiana 
had  ever  been  issued  for  a  quantity  exceeding  one  league  square  [7056 
arpents]  during  the  first  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  the  Spanish 
Government,  and  perhaps  more;  whereas  Soulard's  grant  was  for  10,000  ar- 
pents. So  that  of  the  thirty-six  years  of  the  Spanish  Government  during  which 
lands  are  authorized  to  be  granted,  the  practice  of  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven 
years  does  not  furnish  an  instance  of  a  grant  so  large  as  Soulard's.  A  uniform 
practice  therefore  for  this  period,  as  well  as  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Regula- 
tions, was  against  the  legality  of  the  concession,  and  the  authority  to 
make  it." 

The  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter,  Mr.  President,  then  is,  that  no  uniform 
practice  was,  or  could  bo  shown  to  authorize  this  concession.  And  that  the 
only  practice  which  was  shown,  was  received  in  evidence,  and  admitted  as  a 
presumption  establishing  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  originait 
.titles,  by  issuing  concessions.  The  charge  therefore  that  even  this  practice 
was  disregarded,  is  utterly  unfounded. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  the  10th,  ISth  and  14th  specifications,  which  re- 
late to  the  complete  titles  of  the  Governor  General  and  Intendant,  ofiered  u 
proof  of  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  to  issue  conces- 
sions, not  in  conformity  to  the  Regulations.  The  charge  is,  that  these  were 
not  referred  to.  That  charge',  however,  is  completely  disproved  by  the  first 
exception,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  they  were  received  in  evidence  against 
the  objection  of  the  district  attorney.  But  further,  the  Judge  is  represented 
Bs  deciding,  that  they  afforded  no  inference,  of  the  construction  put  upon  their 
own  Regulations,  by  the  Governor  and  Intendant  General: — whereas  they  were 
explicitly  regarded  as  presumptive  proof  of  that  for  which  they  were  offered; — 
rebutted,  it  is  true,  by  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause.  And  when  disposed  of, 
instead  of  being  referred  to  a  anomalous  power,  as  is  charged,  were  referred  to 
a  dispensing  power  in  the  Governor  General. 

The  sixteenth  "  assumption"  ascribed  to  the  Respondent  is,  "  that  the  hiator-. 
ical  fact,  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  titles  to  lands  in  Upper  Louisiana  were 
not  only  incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gay- 
osoor  Moralez,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United  States,  afibrds  no  infer- 
ence in  favour  of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles." 

You  will  recollect,  Mr.  President,  that  I  requested,  the  witness  to  direct  me 
to  the  proof  in  Soulard's  case,  of  this  ''  historical  fact,"  and  that  he  contented 


ble  to  Upper  Louisiana,  and  were  never  in  force  there.  This  is  the  only  refer- 
ence to  Stoddard,  which  in  looking  over  the  argument  I  have  been  able  to  meet 
with  5  and  surely  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  "  historical  fact,"  that  the  Judge 
is  charged  with  having  disregarded.  It  is  a  fact,  which  was  not  presented  to 
the  court  either  in  this  mode,  or  by  any  other  medium  of  proof.  It  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  record,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  true  that  the  court  disregard- 
ed it. 

But  suppose  this  book  had  been  produced,  coiild  the  court  have  taken  judi- 
cial cognizance  of  it.^  Are  books,  or  chronicles,  or  **  sketches  of  history  " 
ever  admissible  to  prove  particular  facts,  or  particular  customs?  Camden's 
Britannia,  when  offered  for  such  a  purpose,  was  rejected  in  Westminster  Hall; 
•^a  book  of  rather  higher  authority  than  these  loose  notes  of  Major  Stoddard. 
If  such  was  the  fact,  there  was  a  higher  source  of  evidence  to  which  the  par- 
ty should  have  resorted.  The  archives  of  the  country  were  open  to  him; — 
there  the  proof  was  to  be  found,  if  the  fact  existed.  I  say,  then,  that  the  charge 
thus  conveyed   has  not  even  the  shadow  of  truth  ; — ^the  fact  was  not  in  evi- 
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dence ; — the  proof  alleged  to  have  been  offered,  was  not  offered,  and  if  it  had 
been,  the  court  was  bound  to  reject  it. 

The  last  of  these  "  assumptions'"  which  I  shall  notice  is  the  17th,  which  is 
stated  in  these  words;  "  that  the  fact,  that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  float- 
ing or  located,  were,  previous  to  the  cession,  treated  and  considered  by  the 
government  and  population  of  Louisiana  as  property,  saleable,  transferable,  and 
the  subject  of  inheritance  and  distribution,  ab  intesiato.,  furnishes  no  inference  ia 
favor  of  those  titles,  or  to  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  ces- 
sion, or  of  the  law  of  nations." 

Now,  where  is  the  proof  that  this  fact  was  in  evidence  ?  We  are  again  di- 
rected to  the  printed  argument  which  refers  to  a  list  of  six  or  seven  transfers, 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  clerk's  office.  But  were  the  records  pro- 
duced, or  any  other  evidence  offered  of  which  the  court  could  take  judicial 
notice?  If  there  was  such  evidence,  why  do  we  not  find  it  in  the  record? 
If  accidentally  omitted,  which  however  is  not  pretended,  why  is  it  not  found  in 
some  one  of  the  records  of  the  subsequent  cases  ?  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
fact,  if  it  existed,  was  not  brought  judicially  before  the  court,  or  pressed  in  ar- 
gument as  a  ground  of  inference; — the  Opinion  therefore  is  silent  with  respect 
to  it,  whereas  the  charge  would  induce  the  reader  to  believe,  that  the  evidence 
of  the  fact  being  before  the  court,  the  Judge  had  expressly  decided,  "that  it 
furnished  no  inference  in  favor  of  those  incomplete  concessions,  or  to  their  claim 
to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  of  the  law  of  nations."  A  grosser 
misrepresentation  cannot  be  well  imagined. 

Having  thus,  Mr.  President,  briefly  compared  some  of  the  principal  specifica- 
tions with  the  Opinion,  I  proceed  to  say  a  very  few  words  upon  the  design  and 
tendency  of  the  whole  publication.  If  its  true  character  be  such  as  I  have  at-  ^ 
tempted  to  show,  was  not  the  Respondent  justified  in  believing  that  the  mis-' 
representations  with  which  it  teems  were  wilful  and  intentional?  If  it  had  beeiv 
the  production  of  a  private  man,  unskilled  in  legal  inquiries,  with  no  very  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  case  of  Soulard,  or  of  the  principles  that  governed  it,  it 
would  have  been  even  then  strange,  that  with  no  other  object  than  truth,  such 
a  man  should  have  so  marvellously  misconceived  the  doctrine  and  conclusions 
of  the  Opinion.  But,  that  a  lawyer,  who  had  devoted  his  time,  and  the  whole 
force  of  his  mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  great  questions  growing  out  of  these 
land  claims — who  had  been  the  leading  counsel  in  the  case  of  Soulard — had 
twice  elaborately  argued  it  at  the  bar,  and  once  upon  paper; — that  such  a  man, 
having  the  printed  Opinion  before  him,  should  have  thus  perverted  and  distorted 
it  undesignedly,  might  well  have  excited  in  the  mind  of  the  Respondent  some- 
thing more  than  doubt.  Was  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  calculat- 
ed to  dispel  suspicion  as  to  his  motives  ?  He  now  says,  indeed,  that  he  meant 
no  disrespect  to  the  couit,  and  he  did  not  intentionally  misrepresent  its  Opin- 
ion. Be  it  so.  But  why  did  he  not  so  answer  when  the  interrogatory  was  di- 
rectly put  to  him?  He  has  told  you  indeed  that  on  the  rule  granted  against 
Foreman,  he  did  disclaim  all  intentional  disrespect.  When  asked,  however,  if 
he  did  not  make  this  disclaimer  as  counsel  for  Foreman  only,  he  answered  that 
it  is  true  he  made  it  in  his  character  of  counsel,  but  that  having  unwittingly 
discovered  himself  as  the  author  of  the  publication,  the  Judge  might  and  ought 
to  have  inferred  that  the  disclaimer  was  made  for  himself  Why  did  he  leave 
it  to  inference  ?  Was  it  from  a  feeling  of  pride  ?  Would  not  a  frank  avowal, 
an  unequivocal  disclaimer  have  been  more  magnanimous?  Is  the  law  to  yield 
to  the  pride  of  any  man?  He  was,  he  must  have  been  perfectly  assured  that 
a  single  word  would  have  arrested  the  proceeding,  and  yet  he  refused  to  give 
it  utterance.  Was  this  the  effect  of  a  sudden  excitement?  No!  Mr.  Geyer 
has  told  us;  that  it  was  the  course  which  upon  grave  deliberation  Mr.  Lawless 
had  determined  to  pursue: — that  as  soon  as  the  rule  was  granted,  he  made  up 
his  mind,  and  so  instructed  his  counsel,  that  in  no  event  would  ho  offer  explana- 
tion or  apology,  and  that  he  would  not  answer  interrogatories.     And  it  is  fur-* 
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ther  in  ptoot,  that  acting  on  thb  fixed  determination,  when  one  of  his  counsel 
(Mr.  Strother)  admitted  that  the  Opinion  had  not  been  fairly  dealt  with  in  the 
publication,  and  was  proceeding  in  a  tone  somewhat  apologetic,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Lawless,  and  requested  to  desist  from  further  observations.  But 
whether  his  conduct  was  designed  or  not,  the  court  was  fully  justified,  by  the 
circumstances,  in*believing  it  to  be  so.  If  that  belief  was  erroneous,  it  was  the 
perverseness  and  contumacy  of  the  party  that  led  to  the  error,  and  strengthened 
it  more  and  more  to  the  final  end  of  the  proceeding . 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  wasjao  intentional  nisre presentation, 
nay,  that  there  was  no  misrepresentation  at  all, — was  the  acknowledged  object 
of  Mr.  Lawless,  as  the  author  of  the  publication,  a  legal  and  justifiable  object? 
What  was  that  object,  as  he  himself  avowed  it  in  his  memorial  ?  ^^  To  counter- 
act  the  effect  of  the  Opinion  in  the  public  mind  ; — and  this  not  as  it  related  to 
Soulard%  case  only,  but  with  reference  to  all  the  other  cases  depending  upon 
the  same  general  principles.  How  was  the  efiect  of  the  Opinion  to  be  counter- 
acted ?  Obviously  by  persuading  ^'  those  numerous  land  claimants,  by  whom  he 
(Lawless)  was  employed  as  counsel,"  that  the  Opinion  could  not  be  sustained: 
— that  its  errors  and  absurdities  were  too  glaring,  to  induce  even  a  doubt  with 
regard  to  its  fate  before  the  Supreme  Court.  Thus  arraying  public  opinion 
against  the  Opinion  of  the  court,  not  in  Soulard^s  case  only,  but  in  all  the  land 
cases  which  remained  to  be  tried  and  decided.  Was  not  this,  then,  a  contempt 
within  the  principles  of  every  case  that  I  have  cited  ?  Was  it  not  a  contempt  upon 
Lawless'  own  ack  owledgment  of  his  intention?  I  repeat  that  it  matters  not 
in  this  view,  whether  you  do,  or  do  not  believe  that  the  publication  misrepre- 
sented the  Opinion.  You  are  to  look  to  the  effect  which  the  author  himself 
confesses  that  it  was  designed  to  produce.  His  object  was  *^  if  possible,  to 
counteract  the  efiect  that  Judge  Peck's  Opinion  was  calculated  to  produce  on 
the  value  of  the  unconfirmed  Spanish  and  French  land  titles;"  and  this  ob- 
ject, he  adds,.''  he  has,  as  he  believes,  to  a  considerable  extent  attained."  He 
might  indeed  have  spoken  less  modestly  of  the  success  of  this  effort,  for  it  has 
been  clearly  shown,  that  so  entirely  did  the  court  lose  the  confidence  of  the 
claimants,  that  at  one  sweep,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  cases  were  withdrawn: — 
thus  defeating  public  justice, — defeating  the  great  object  of  the  Act  of  Congress 
which  had  created  the  court,  the  final  determination  of  these  land  claims.  Can  it 
be  doubted,  that  a  publication,  with  such  an  intention,  is  a  contempt?  ^'  Nothing,'' 
observes  Mr.  Justice  Buller, ''  can  be  of  greater  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the 
public,  than  to  put  a  stop  to  the  animadversions  and  censures  which  are  so  fre- 
quently made  upon  courts  of  justice.  They  can  be  of  no  service,  and  may  be 
attended  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  Cases  may  happen  in 
which  the  judge  and  jury  may  be  mistaken;  when  they  are,  the  law  has  afford- 
ed a  remedy,  and  the  party  injured  is  entitled  to  pursue ^very  method  which  the 
law  allows,  to  correct  the  mistake.  But  when  a  person  has  recourse  by  writ- 
ing, by  publications  in  print,  or  by  any  other  means,  to  calumniate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  court  of  justice,  the  obvious  tendency  of  it  is,  to  weaken  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  in  consequence  to  sap  the  very  foundation  of  the 
constitution  itself."  These  are  sentiments  which  have  been  approved  by  a 
long  course  of  decisions,  and  from  which  it  is  impossible  for  any  just  and  re- 
flecting mind  to  withhold  its  assent. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  Soulard's  case  was  no  longer  pending;  that  it  had  pass- 
ed from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  that  the  Opinion  was  therefi^re  fairly 
open  to  discussion.  In  Darby's  case,  this  plea  did  not  avail  him.  There  the 
cause  to  which  the  publication  related,  had  in  like  manner  passed  awaj  from 
the  tribunal  whose  opinion  he  misrepresented  and  defamed,  and  yet  he  was  pan- 
ished  for  the  contempt.  And  so  in  other  cases  that  have  been  cited.  But  the 
influence  of  Lawless'  publication  on  Soulard's  case,  was  not  the  gronnd  of  the 
proceeding  against  him.  The  court  looked  to  the  prejudice  that  it  intended, 
and  was  calculated  to  produce,  in  the  numerous  cases  then  actually  depending. 
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As  the  best  proof  that  such  was  the  view  of  the  court,  hear  the  lajtiguage  of 
the  rale  to  show  cause.  ^^  The  court  beinf(  satisfied  upon  the  oath  of  Stephen 
W.  Foreraad,  made  in  open  court,  that  Luke  £.  Lawless,  an  attorney  and  coun- 
sellor of  this  court,  is  the  author  of  a  certain  publication  over  the  signature  of 
^^  A  Citizen,'^  &c.  it  is  ordered  that  the  said  Luke  £.  Lawless  show  cause 
forthwith,  whj  an  attachment  should  not  be  issued  against  him  for  the 
false  and  malicious  statement,  in  the  said  publication  contamed,  in  relation  to  a 
judicial  decision  of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Julia  Soulard,  widow,  James  G. 
Soulard,  &c.  children  and  heirs  of  Antoine  Soulard,  deceased,  against  the  United  f 
States,  lately  pending  and  determined  therein,  with  intent  to  impair  the  public 
confidence  in  the  upright  intentions  of  said  court,  and  to  bring  odium  upon  the 
court,  and  especially  with  irUenl  to  {mpreas  the  pMic  mind  and  particularly  many 
litigants  in  this  court,  that  they  are  not  to  expect  justice  in  the  causes  now  pending 
thereinyond  with  intent  further  to  atoaken  hostile  and  angry  feelings  on  the  part  of 
the  said  litigants  against  the  said  court. ^^  The  views  of  the  court  are  thus 
plainly  disclosed,  and  the  ground  assumed  is  incontrovertible  by  reasoning  or 
authority.  The  question  always  must  be  whether  the  publication  is  calculated 
to  influence  the  course  of  public  justice  ;  and  whether  this  is  its  efiect  upon  the 
case  which  has  given  rise  to  it,  or  upon  other  cases  pending  in  the  court,  is 
wholly  immaterial.  The  Opinion,  it  is  true,  lo  which  this  publication  related, 
was  the  opinion  pronounced  in  Soulard 's  case;  but  the  doctrines  it  maintained 
were  general,  and  applied  to  the  other  cases: — this  Lawless  knew;  he  acknowl- 
eges  that  he  knew  it,  and  the  attempt  now  made  is  a  palpable  evasion, — a  mere 
afier-thought.  There  must  be  a  pending  cause,' say  the  managers,  to  which 
the  publication  relates,  and  which  is  to  be  affected  by  it.  Be  it  so.  We  show 
a  hundred  cases,  the  decision  in  every  one  of  which  it  was  the  avowed  object 
of  the  author  of  this  publication  to  influence. 

With  regard  to  the  tendency  of  the  publication  as  to  the  court  itself,  which 
is  another  distinct  ground  of  the  proceeding  as  disclosed  by  the  rule  to  show 
cause,  it'can  require  no  argument  to  prove  that  among  these  land  claimants, 
forming,  according  to  the  evidence,  a  numerous  class  of  the  community,  the  di- 
rect ei&ct  must  have  been  to  excite  dissatisfaction  and  .distrust.  Deeply  in- 
.terested  as  they  were,  the  article  was  admirably  fitted  to  make  its  impression. 
It  was  brief,  soon  read,  and  the  absurdities  it  imputed  to  the  court  were  too 
glaringly  displayed  to  escape  their  notice.  It  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  the 
antidote  was  to  be  found  in  the  Opinion.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  men,  discon- 
tented and  disappointed  as  these  claimants*  must  have  been^  would  calmly  set 
down,  and  compare  the  Criticism  with  the  Opinion?  Is  it  not  more  natural  to 
suppose,  that  knowing,  or  strongly  suspecting  the  authorship  of  the  publication, 
they  would  rely,  without  such  a  comparison,  upon  its  truth  and.accuracy  ?  One 
thing  however  is  certain,  and  is  alone  suflicient ; — the  design  of  the  author 
was  to  impute  error  and  absurdity  to  the  court,  and  thus  to  bring  it  into  disre- 
pute. This.was  the  manifest  intention  of  the  publication  on  its  face: — Mr. 
Lawless  has  not  hesit'ated  since  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  this  intention  alone 
would  have  justified  the  interposition  of  the  court. 

I  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the  third  inquiry, — Whether,  if  the  publication 
in  question  was  a  contempt,  the  court  exceeded  its  authority  in  the  punishment 
which  it  inflicted.  That  punishment  was  suspension  as  an  attorney  of  the 
court,  and  imprisonment.  The  power  of  a  court  to  suspend,- or  strike  from  ita 
rolls,  in  cases  of  misbehavior,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  It  is  incidental  to  all 
courts.  [£x  paHe  Burr,  9  Wheat.  530.]  And  there  can  be  no  case  in  which 
it  may  be  more  properly  exercised,  than  against  an  attorney  who  has  delibe- 
rately attempted  to  bring  the  court  of  which  he  is  an  oflicer,  into  contempt. 
The  honorable  managers  themselves  admit,  that  for  an  ofience  of  this  kind, 
an  attorney  may  be  suspended,  or  struck  from  the  rolls  ;  and  in  the  cases  of 
Darby,  Tillingbast  and  Freeman,  the  power  was  exercised.  But  they  con- 
tend that  there  is  no  right  to  superadd  fine  or  imprisonment.     Why  ?    If  the 
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Act  of  Congress  is  to  be  considered  as  limiting  tlie  punishment,  then  there  is 
no  power  to  suspend  or  strike  from  the  foils.  But  toe  Act  looks  only  to  ony- 
nary  cases,  and  not  to  contempts  committed  by  officers  of  courts.  And  thus 
it  has  been  seen  that  in  the  case  before  Judge  Brackenridge,  fine  was  added 
to  suspension  ;  and  in  Tillinghast's  case,  the  court  expressly  claim  the  power 
of  fining  or  imprisoning ,  as  well  as  striking  from  the  rolls,  but  decline  to  ex- 
ercise it.  It  is  surely  unnecessary  to  press  this  matter  further;  and  I  pass 
therefore  to  the  last  inquiry  with  which  I  purpose  to  trouble  the  Court. 

If  the  publication  of  Lawless  did  not  amount  to  a  contempt,  or  if  in  puntsb- 
ing  it,  the  respondent  transcended  the  limits  of  his  power,  did  he  act  honestly 
though  erroneously,  or  from  a  malicious  intention  ?  This  intention  is  distinct- 
ly charged  in  the  article  of  impeachment,  and  is  essential  to  coustitute  gvilt 
In  every  code  of  morals  and  of  law,  the  criminal  mind  must  accompany  the  un- 
lawful actT  If  the  act  be  lawful,  ail  inquiry  into  the  intention  is  unnecessary ; 
^f  it  be  unlawful,  it  then  becomes  proper  to  consider  with  what  mind  it  was 
done.  There  must  be  a  concurrence  of  act  and  intention  to  make  the  ofience. 
This  is  the  humane  maxim  of  the  law,  which  must  govern  this,  as  it  governs  all 
other  cases.  Although  for  judicial  acts  within  the  proper  sphere  of  their  juris- 
diction, the  wisdom  of  the  law  has  exempted  judges  from  all  responsibility,  ciril 
or  criminal,  before  the  ordinary  courts,  yet  here,  in  this  High  Court  of  Impeach- 
ment, the  Constitution  has  made  them  amenable.  Not,  however,  for  error  in 
judgment — not  for  unintentional  wrong — ^but  for  corruption,  malice,  wilfid 
wrong,-^one  under  color  of  law.  An  impeachment  for  mere  error  in  judg- 
ment, is  contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  our  judicial  institutions,  as  well  as  to 
the  whplc  spirit  of  criminal  justice.  There  must  be  a  wilful  abuse  of  authori- 
ty ; — plain  and  clear  proof  of  malice  or  corruption.  Is  there  such  proof  in 
this  case  ?  Where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ?  Is  it  to  be  made  out  only  by  infer- 
ence ?    Where-  are  the  circumstances  which  justify  such  an  inference? 

Has  there  been  so  gross  and  palpable  a  departure  from  all  precedent,  that 
no  imputable  degree  of  ignorance  can  account  for,  and  which  therefore  ought 
alone  to  be  attributed  to  an  evil  and  corrupt  mind  ?  The  undisturbed  current 
ofdecisioh,*— the  accumulated  precedents  of  every  age, — the  authorities  with 
which  this  case  has  been  loaded  and  oppressed,  answer  this  question: — deci- 
sions not  of  English  courts  alone,  but  of  our  own  courts,  in  every  stage  of  our 
pohtical  course,  under  every  change  of  the  political  Constitutions  of  the  States 
of  the  Union — decisions  that  have  passed  through  the  ordeals  of  impeach- 
ments and  conventions,  untouched  and  unaltered. 

Can  the  inference  be  made  out,  by  any  proof  in  the  cause,  of  personal  ill  will 
on  the  part  of  the  respondent  to  Mr.  Lawless?  There  is  no  such  proof 
Will  you  look  for  it  in  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of  my  client  ?  if  in- 
deed that  temper  had  been  proved  to  be  arbitrjiry,  cruel  and  vindictive,  there 
might  be  some  color  for  such  an~inference.  But  how  difierently  has  he  been 
described  to  you  by  those  who  have  known  him  long  and  intimately  !  Sir, 
the  richest  consolation, — that  which  has  borne  his  spirit  up,  above  the  storm 
and  tempest  of  this  prosecution,  is  the  suffrage  of  every  witness  who  has  been 
examined^  to  a  reputation  Unstained  and  unblemished — to  a  disposition  full  of 
gentleness  and  kindness,  which  has  made  him  many  friends,  but  never  lost  him 
one— to  a  judicial  career  of  irreproachable  purity  and  integrity,  against  which, 
until  now,  complaint  has  never  breathed  a  whisper. 

But  it  is,  I  understand,  to  the  particular  transaction  itself  that  the  honora- 
ble managers  point  for  their  proof.  It  is  said,  for  example,  that  Judge  Peck^s 
language  was  rude,  abusive  and  contemptuous  : — that  knowing,  as  he  must, 
Mr.  Lawless  to  be  the  author  of  the  publication,  he  presumed  to  speak  of  it  as 
a  false  and  scandalous  libel.  Why,  Sir,  regarding  it  as  a  libel,  being  about  to 
punish  it  as  a  libel,  was  it  at  all  remarkable,  that  he  should  use  the  appropri-' 
ate  language  of  the  law  in  defining  a  libel?  How  did  Chief  Justice  McKean 
describe  the  libeller  in  Oswald's  case  ?     What  was  the  language  of  the  mild 
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and  courteous  Tilghman,  in^addressing  Duanc  ?  Where  are  the  rules  for  ju- 
dicial decorum  and  poUtenesfi^  ?  Is  a  judge,  under  peril  of  impeachment,  to 
speak  bj  the  card,  to  measure  every  word  he  utters,  in  describing  an  offence, 
lest  he  may  wound  the  feelings  of  the  offender  f 

But  again — Lawless  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  respondent,  while 
arguing  the  rule  against  Foreman.  Why,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  President, 
let  me  appeal  to  every  gentleman  accustomed  to  courts  of  justice,  whether 
there  is  anything  more  common.  How  natural  was  it  upon  this  occasion  ? 
Mr.  Lawless  was,  it  seems,  examining  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  the  publica- 
tion, by  comparing  it  with  the  Opinion,  and  the  interruptions  consisted  in  the 
judge  pointing  to  passages,  which  he  thought  necessary  should  be  noticed. 
That  which  serves,  however,  best  to  show  the  character  of  these  interruptions, 
is  the  fact  attested  by  several  witnesses,  t)iat  although  Mr.  Lawless  is  very 
irritable,  easily  moved,  and  most  impatient  of  interruption,  either  from  the 
bench  or  bar,  he  made,  upon  this  occasion,  no  such  complaint. 

We  are  next  referred  to  the  different  style  of  the  two  rules.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  in  one  it  is  termed  a  false, — in  the  other  a  false  and  malicious, 
statement;-— a  very  proper  distinction,  one  would  think,  between  the  printer  and 
author  of  a  libel.  And  with  regard  to  the  last  rule,  it  has  been  seen,  that  it 
does  not  substantially  differ  from  the  precedents,  as  we  find  them  in  many  of 
the  cases  cited. 

But,  Sir,  trespasser  as  I  am,  I  forbear  to  waste  any  more  time  in  noticing 
objections  of  this  description.  These  are  a  sample  of  the  whole  ; — and  it  is 
upon  trivial  incidents  like  these,  that  you  are  called  upon  to  infer  a  malicious 
intention. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now  done  ; — leaving  much,  however,  unsaid,  lest  I 
quite  exhaust  the  patience  on  which  I  have  so  greatly  trespassed.  Let  me 
only  remark,  in  closing,  that  if  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  this  country  are 
concerned  in  the  firm,  incorrupt,  and  enlightened  administration  of  the  laws, 
it  behoves  the  constitutional  guardians  of  those  liberties  to  protect,  with  a 
watchful  care,  the  independence  of  the  judges.  If  the  judicial  power  of  this 
country. shall  ever  become  degraded  in  public  opinion, — its  firnmess  and  inde- 
pendence shaken, — ^its  authority  contemned^ — ^the  spirit  of  its  ministers  broken 
down  and  humbled, — ^farewell  forever  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Deep  as 
the  respondent's  stake  is  in  this  cause,  itis  as  nothing  to  that  of  his  country. 
It  is  not  bis  own  peril  which  oppresses  him.  If  he  falls,  he  falls  in  the  honest 
and  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duty.  But  if  the  independence  and  rightful 
authority  of  the  judiciary  of  the  land, — the  best  guardian  of  civil  liberty, — the 
3acred  ark  of  the  people's  safety,  be  shaken  in  his  faU,  bitter  and  lasting  in* 
deed  will  be  his  remembrance  of  this  Impeachment. 

^The  Court  now  adjourned. 


HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT, 

The  Ujiitxd  Statks  m.  James  H.  Pbck. 

Saturday y  Janwiry  23. 

The  manaffers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representiatives,  attended. 

James  H.  J?eck,  the  respondent,  and  his  counsel,  also  attended. 
'    WrLLiAM  Wirt,  Esq.  one  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  now  opened  his  ad- 
dress to  the  court,  in  behalf  of  the  respondent. 

[In  consequence  of  ill  health,  and  other  causes,  Mr.  Wirt  was  not  able  to 
furnish  the  report  of  his  argument,  (which  occupied  three  sittings  of  the  court), 
in  season  to  be  inserted  here.    It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.] 
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HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

TiiF.  United  States  vs.  James  H.  Peck. 

Wednesday y  January  26. 

The  managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.  Peck,  the  respondent,. and  his  coonsel,  also  attended. 

Mr.  Storrs,  of  New-York,  one  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hone 
of  Representatives,  then  addressed  the  Court  in  support  of  the  impeachment. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  course  oi 
his  argument. 

He  said  that  the  question  on  which  the  impeachment  rested,  was  whether 
the  Courts  of  the  United  States  possessed  the  power  of  punishing  ^e  offence  of 
a  general  libel  on  the  court,  not  relating  to  ai^j  cause  or  matter  pending  or  in 
a  course  of  judicature  before  them,  hy  the  process  of  attachment  and  summarj 
conviction.  The  case  of  Soulard  had  passed  into  judgment  and  bad  gone  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  appeal  when  the  pobhcation  of 
Mr.  Lawless  was  made.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  respondent  in  that  matter 
was  ended  and  the  case  was  no  longer  pending  before  the  District  Conrt  of 
Missouri.     He  said, 

That  before  the  statutes  of  Scandalum  Magnatum,  this  was  at  commoa  law 
the  crime  of  libel,  of  the  nature  of  Contempt  against  the  King's  GrOYermnenl 
and  Authority  : 

That  the  Year  Books  and  judicial  records  contained  no  case  in  which  the 
courts  had  taken  cognizance  of  it  summarily,  as  for  a  contempt ;  to  the  time 
of  Geo.  III.  no  judicial  proceedings  could  be  found,  eie^ept  in  the  Star  Chanber, 
which  countenanced  the  inference  that  the  courts  possessed  such  a  jurisdiction. 

The  case  of  John  de  Northampton,  cited  by  Lord  Coke  in  3  Inst.  cb.  76. 
from  1 8  £dw.  III.  was  under  the  head  of  Libel,  and  did  not  sustain  the  posi- 
tion asserted  by  the  Respondent's  counsel.  The  scanty  epitome  of  that  case 
from  the  files  of  the  court,  as  given  by  Coke,  only  showed  .that  an  attorney 
was  brought  before  the  Court  of  K.  B.  for  writing  a  scandalous  letter  of  the 
^ourt  and  under  some  processor  proceeding  not  stated,  was  ^^ committed" 
and  ^^  afterwards  found  six  sureties  {fnanncaptares)  for  his  good  behavioiir." 
It  was  highly  probable,  even  from  the  imperfect  abridgment  of  this  case  by 
Coke,  that  the  matter  related  to  some  proceeding  before  the  coort.  The 
offensive  letter  was  written  by  J.  de  N.  to  Ferrers,  one  of  the  Kir^^s  comm$dy 
and  the  import  of  the  paper  was  that  the  judges  of  the  court  had  too  mnch 
independence  to  be  swayed  by  the  royal  commands ;  $c.  ^^  that  neither  Sir 
Wm.  Scott,  chief  justice,  nor  his  fellows  the  king's  justices,  nor  their  clerks, 
any  great  thing  would  do  by  the  commandment  of  our  lord  the  King,  nor  of 
Queen  Philipe,  in  that  place,  more  than  any  other  of  the  realm."  Tbe  coun- 
sel themselves  would  doubtless  admit  that  this  was  rather  a  bad  precedent  to 
show  the  nature  of  contempts  at  this  day.  It  is  then  said — ^  praetextu  cujus 
dominus  rex  erga  curiam  et  justiciaries  suos  kic  in  casu  habere  posset  indigna- 
tionem."  It  was  difficult,  without  access  to  the  files  and  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  letter  itself  and  the  circumstances  in  which  it  had 
its  origin,  to  acertain  whether  it  related  to  any  matter  before  the  court  or  not. 
Lord  Coke's  epitome  of  it  leaves  it  doubtful,  though  it  was  fairly  inferrible  that 
it  had  some  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  court.  Further — ^tt  is  only 
said  that  he  was  cotnmUted  and  afierward$  found  swretteB  for  Aw  good  behaviour. 
All  this,  and  more,  might  have  been  then  done  and  may  now  be  done  bj  the 
Judges  ot  the  King's  Bench  in  the  case  of  any  libeller,  as  genera]  conserva- 
tors of  the  peace  by  virtue  of  their  commissions.  Whether  J.  de  Northamp- 
ton was  committed  in  the  first  instance  for  want  of  sureties  or  for  trial,  or  by 
what  process,  did  not  appear.    Bat  from  the  circumstance  that  he  afterwards 
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found  sureties — and  of  course  must  have  then  been  enlarged — ^it  was  as  fair  to 
infer  from  the  brief  note  of  the  case  given  by  Coke,  that  he  was  committed  in 
4he  first  instance  for  want  of  sureties,  as  that  the  proceeding  was  by  way  of  con- 
viction for  a  contempt.  This  chapter  of  Coke  treated  of  the  ofience  of  Libel 
only.  It  contained  but  two  paragraphs.  The  first  paragraph  cites  the  case 
of  Jidam  de  R.  to  show  that  the  offence  was  indictable  at  common  law;  and  the 
other,  the  ease  of  J(^n  de  N.  that  Ubellers  may  be  bound  to  their  good  beha- 
viour. If  fhis  offence  haft  been  punished  summarily  as  a  contempt,  even  during 
many  of  the  arbitrary  reigns  before  the  erection  of  the  Star  Chamber,  when 
judges  were  easily  found  who  held  high  notions  of  kingly  prerogative  and  their 
own  dignity,  it  was  remarkable  that  no  better  or  clearer  authority  could  be 
found  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  than  the  slender  inference  drawn  on  the 
other  side  from  this  brief  and  imperfect  note  of  J.  de  Northampton's  case  in 
3  Inst. 

It  was  not  credible  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  had  ever  intended  to  cite  a  grave 
precedent  to  show  it  to.be  a  contempt  of  court,  to  say  that  the  judges  were  too 
honest  and  independent  to  be  influenced  by  the  Kine  in  the  administration  of 
justice.  His  character  and  the  well-known  independence  which  he  displayed, 
when  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  his  firm  and  manly  resistance  to 
the  interference  of  James  I.  in  several  instances  with  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  the  judges,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  commendamsj  would  rather 
lead  to  the  belief  that  he  had  taken  this  opportunity  to  notice  the  case  of  J.  cle 
Northampton,  rather  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  subservience  of  judges, 
in  former  times,  to  the  interests  of  the  Kine  than  as  settling  any  point  of  law. 
He  had  stated  it  so  obscurely  that  it  could  not  be  said  to  give  his  sanction  to 
any  definite  position.  He  had  omitted  any  conunentary  upon  it,  merely  say- 
ing that  it  was  a  ^^  notable  "  precedent ;  and  had  so  studiously  and  fornuilly 
extracted  from  the  judgment  the  remarkable  reason  given  by  the  court  for 
whatever  may  have  been  done,  that  if  the  suggestion  was  not  too  irreverent 
and  too  unsuited  to  the  gravity  of  the  Institutes,  it  might  rather  be  suspected 
he  had  only  noticed  it  with  a  view  to  its  very  obvious  bearing  on  that  great 
point  in  his  own  judicial  character  and  conduct — his  inflexible  independence 
of  the  King's  will — ^whioh  cost  him  his  office  at  last.  It  wa^  too  well  known 
to  repeat  here,  that  on  the  accusations  against  him,  among  which  was  one  for 
high  contempts  uttered  on  the  seat  of  justice,  it  was  one  part  of  the  King's 
order  that  he  should  forbear  from  riding  his  summer  circuit  and  that  he  should 
employ  the  vacation  in  revising  and  correcting  his  reports,  in  which  the  King 
charged  him  with  declaring  for  law  many  dangerous  conceits  of  his  own  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  Prerogatives.  That  great  and  honest  judge,  who  had  so 
severely  discountenanced  all  complaisance  to  the  King  in  the  discJiarge  of  his 
duties — ^whose  favourite  maxim  was,  that  be  was  a  judge  in  court  and  not  in  a 
chamber — who  penned  the  celebrated  letter  of  the  Judges  to  King  James  in 
the  case  of  the  cammendamB — ^who,  when  the  Judges  asked  the  Kine's  pardon 
on  their  knees  for  that  letter,  boldly  entered  into  a  defence  of  it,  and  when  the 
others  submissively  answered  on  the  insulting  interrogatory  put  to  them  by  the 
King's  order,  that  they  ought  to  stay  proceedings  in  all  cases  which  touched 
the  power  or  profit  of  the  King  until  he  consulted  them — fearlessly  answered 
that  as'  for  himself,  <<  when  the  case  should  be,  he  would  do  that  which  should 
be  fit  for  a  judge  to  do" — ^had  never  inculcated  the  principle  in  his  Institutes, 
that  to  commend  the  judges  for  their  want  of  complaisance  to  the  King's  com- 
mands was  to  scandalize  the  administration  of  justice. 

Nor  was  any  precedent  on  such  a  point  from  the  time  of  £dw.  III.  entitled 
to  much  weight  at  this  day.  A  late  writer  had  said,  in  a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Coke,  speaking  of  this  trail  in  his  judicial  character,  that 
^'  had  he  been  inclined  to  search  for  precedents  of  corruption  among  his 
predecessors  on  the  bench,  by  way  of  authorizing  his  compliance  witn  tne 
King's  wishes,  he  would  have  found  many  instances  well  suited  to  his  purposes. 
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Indeed,  obedience  to  the  toill  of  the  Sovereign  was  considered,  in  some  sort,  the 
duty  of  ike  judges  ^  at  a  time  when  they  held  their  offices  by  no  safer  tenure 
than  the  meanest  servant  of  his  household." 

The  origin  of  the  doctrine  set  up  on  the  part  of  the  Respondent,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  statutes  of  Scandalum  Magnainm  and  the  Slav  Chamber, 

The  offence  was  originally  Libel^  and  indictable  at  commoir  law. 

By  the  St.  2.  R.  2.  and  12  R.  2.  {Scandahun  Magnatum)  which  were  said  to 
have  been  procui^d  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  sheMer  his  unpopularity,  those 
who  counterfeited  ybilsc  netos  of  the  '' prelates,  dukes,  earls,  barons,  and  other 
nobles  and  great  men  of  the  realm,  and  also  of  the  chancellory  treasurer,  clerk 
of  the  privy  seal,  steward,  &c.  justices  of  the  one  bench  or  ike  other, ^^  should  be 
taken  and  imprisoned,  and  if  not  able  to  find  the  author,  should  be  punished  *^by 
the  advice  of  the  council,^^ 

It  is  said  in  JBoc.  JStbr.  that  no  prosecutions  were  brought  on  these  statutes  for 
a  hundred  years  ;  and  it  was  more  than  a  hundred  years  from  their  enactment, 
when  in  the  3  H.  7.  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  erected,  or  rather  when-ittf 
jurisdiction  and  the  constitution  of  the  court  were  re-modelled.  The  trial  by 
jury  was  unknown  in  that  court,  and  the  St.  3  H.  7.  authorized  the  great  state 
officers  who  wei:e  appointed  to  sit  there,  to  punish  offenders  ^'  tifier  their  demerits j^^ 
and  ^'  in  Kke  manner  and  form,  as  theu  should  and  ot^kt  to  be  punished  tf  they 
were  thereof  conmci  after  the  due  oraer  of  iato." 

This  court  from  that  time  took  to  itself  a  summary  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  Libels 
and  words  derogatory  of  the  King's  Authoritj^and  Grovernment  as  offences  at  coni^ 
mon  law  or  in  the  Statute.  Until  long  after  its  abolition,  no  case  could  be  found 
in  which  it  was  asserted  by  any  judge  or  crown  officer,  that  any  other  court  could 
exercise  a  summary  power,  as  for  a  contempt,  over  an  offender  for  a  general  libel 
on  the  judges  or  the  administration  of  the  '^  King's  justice,"  not  relating  to  any 
matter  pending  or  in  hearing  before  the  court.  The  Court  of  Star  Chamber  took 
upon  itself  the  jurisdiction  of  such  cases  as  libels,  under  the  names  of  Contempts  of 
the  King's  Prerogative,  scandalvnng  the  pubUc  justice,  the  Ktng^s  courts,  &c. 

There  were  but  few  early  records  of  that  court,  and  those  which  remained  of 
its  proceedings  and  practices,  after  it  was  re-modelled  by  H.  7.  and  M.  8.,  have 
come  down  to  us  rather  as  historical  proofs  of  the  enormous  oppressions  which 
marked  some  of  the  most  tyrannical  reigns  in  English  history.  Before  the 
time  of  Eliz.  the  books  furnished  a  very  scanty  account  of  this  court.  But  in 
her  reign,  its  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  Contempts  seems  to  have  been  fully  es- 
tablished. 

One  of  its  earliest  cases,  in  State  Trials,  (Vol.  i.  p.  1270)  was  a  prosecution 
against  Sir  Richard  Knightly  for  contempt  of  the  Qusen^s  Proclamatian.  His 
offence  consisted  in  encouraging  the  printing  of  Puritan  books — of  the  Brown- 
ists  ;  and  he  had  put  up  a  press  in  his  house  for  that  purpose.  The  press  was 
seized  by  a  warrant  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  Camden  says  {note,  St.  Tr. 
p.  1271,)  that  he  had  '^  a  pretty  round  fine  "  laid  on  him  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

The  cognizance  of  offences  of  this  character  seemed  to  have  been  at  that 
time  so  rarely  meddled  with  by  the  ordinary  courts  by  indictment,  that  when 
John  Udal,  another  Puritan,  was  brought  before  the  court  at  the  Assizes,  after 
the  jury  had  found  him  guilty  on  a  prosecution  founded  on  a  St.  of  23  £liz., 
and  there  had  evidently  been  some  doubts  of  the  propriety  of  his  conviction  un- 
der that  statute  for  publishing  the  books  complained  of,  which  seemed  to  be  a 
Ubel  on  the  bishops  only  rather  than  of  Popish  tendency,  he  prayed  the  court  ta 
"  stay  the  sentence   notwithstanding  the  verdict,"  for  several  reasons — and, 

'M .  It  seemeth  that  my  case  is  not  esteemed  felony  by  the  judges  of  the 
land,  seeing  they  do  usually  sit  in  the  High  Commission  Court,  where  the 
printing  and  dispersing  of  the  same  and  such  like  books  are  usually  inquired 
after,  as  transgressions  of  another  nature.^^     1  St.  Tr.  1298. 

So,  in  1613  (2  St.  Tr.  766)  Mr.  Whitlock  was  brought  into  the  Star  Cham- 
ber, for  ffiviDga  private  verbid  opinion,  as  a  barrister  at  law,  against  the  crown. 
This  ofl^nce  was  styled  a  ^^  Contempt  of  the  KingU  Prerogative^^^ 
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And  in  1615,  (2  St.  Tr.  1039)  Sir  John  Hollis  and  others  were  prosecuted  in 
the  Star  Chamber  for  traducing  Public  Justice, 

In  1618,  {ibid  1059)  Mr.  nraynham  was  punished  there  for  slandering 
Chancellor  Bacon. 

Mr.  S.  read  from  these  cases  several  passages  from  the  arguments  and 
speeches  of  the  Judges,  to  show  the  ground  on  which  they  assumed  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases  and  that  it  was  on  the  Stat.  Scandalum  Magnatum^  and  as  for  /t- 
beU  and  contempts  of  the  £tng'<  Qovemmefd, 

Sir  E.  Coke  said,  '^  the  statute  hath  made  a  sharp  law  against  such  as  speak 
9candalou8  news  of  the  Chancellor,  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench,  &c."  This 
was  said  in  Mr.  Wraynham's  case. 

In  Mr.  Hollis's  and  Mr.  Lumsden's  case,  he  said,  <^the  St.  of  the  1st  and 
2  R.  2..  is,  that  he  that  doth  raise  fahe  news  between  the  king  and  his  nobles 
shall  be  imprisoned  for  the  space  of  a  year.  I  think  fit  th&t  Mr.  Lumsden's 
imprisonment  should  be  for  a  year,  and  afterwards,  until  he  produce  his  author. ^^ 

So  in  Wraynham's  case,  it  was  clear  that  Ch.  J.  Hobart  considered  -  the  Star 
Chamber  as  taking  cognizance  of  the  offence  as  a  common  law  crime.  He 
cited  several  old  cases  to  show  it  to  be  so,  and  particularly  Welch's  case  in  8 
Eliz.  for  saying  that  Judge  Catlyne  was  an  unjust  judge  ;  who,  he  said,  was 
^^  indicted  as  for  an  offence  at  common  law;"  and  he  gave  the  words  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  indictment,  as  a  sort  of  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  crimCy  say- 
ing that  ^'  it  was  tit  magnum  contemptum  Dam.  Reg-  ac  curia  «tMB,"  &c.  And 
Mr.  S.  said  that  it  was  no  doubt  by  this  kind  of  association  of  words,  that  the 
word  contempt  had  been  since  attached  by  some  to  general  libels  and  scandals 
on  the  judges,  afler  the  Star  Chamber  was  abolished.  This  word  had  slipt  int^ 
so  much  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Judges  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and  been  so  mixed 
up  with  the  proceedings  for  libels  and  scandals  there,  that  some  have  since  ap- 
plied the  reasoning  of  those  judges  in  cases  of  libel  to  cases  of  contempt  for 
words  and  general  libels  on  courts  in  later  times. 

In  the  6  Charles  I.  this  jurisdiction  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  so  well  estab* 
lished  that  the  King  was  about  to  proceed  in  that  court  against  Sir  John  Elliot, 
for  saying  in  the  House  of  Commons  that '  ^  the  Council  and  Judges  had  all  conspired 
to  trample  under  foot  the  liberties  of  the  subject,"  and  exhibited  an  information 
in  that  court  in  1629  against  him  and  others.  This  proceeding  was  prudently 
dropped  and  on  an  information  against  them  in  K.  B.  it  was  said  by  the  Court 
that  for  such  criminal  and  contemptuous  offence  the  members  of  parliajnent 
were  punishable  out  of  parliament  in  the  K.  B. — so  little  vestige  of  liberty 
then  remained  to  the  People  of  England.     3.  St.  Tr.  294. 

This  engine  of  oppression  continued  a  little  time  longer.  In  the  same  year. 
Waller  Long  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  *^  a  great  and  presump- 
tuous Contempt  against  his  Majesty^^'*  for  serving  in  parliament,  and  thus  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  county  of  Wilts^  of  which  he  was  the  sheriff.  Mr. 
Long  was  one  of  the  members  of  parliament  who  fell  under  the  King's  displea- 
sure.    3  St.  Tr.  234. 

So  after  Mr.  Stroud,  Mr.  Long  and  others  had  been  committed,  all  the 
judges  were  assembled  and  divers  questions  were  put  to  them  by  order  of  the 
King,  and  among  others  '^  4.  Whether  if  one  parliament  man  alone  shall  re- 
solve— or  two  or  three  shall  covertly  conspire  to  raise  false  slanders  and  rumours 
against  the  Lords  of  the  Council  and  Judges^  not  with  intent  to  question  them  in 
a  legal  course  or  in  a  parliamentary  way,  but  to  blast  them,  and  to  bring  them  to 
haired  of  the  people^  and  the  government,  into  contempt^  be  punishable  in  the  Star 
Chamber^  after  the  parliament  is  ended  ? 

^^  The  judges  resolved  that  the  same  is  punishable  out  of  parliament,"  &c.  3. 
St.  Tr.  238. 

Sedition  seems  not  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  distinct  substatUive  offence^  indicta- 
ble as  such.  The  King's  counsel  admitted  in  the  argument  on  the  Habeas 
Corpus  in  Mr.  Long's  case,  that  '^  no  indictment  was  ever  seen  made  "  for  it ; 
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and  Ihe  assertion  of  Mr.  Jjong^s  counsel  that  ^*  sedition  is  not  any  determined 
ofTeoce  within  our  law,"  and  that  there  was  '<  no  crime  in  our  law  called  sedi- 
tion," went  uncontradicted  through  the  argument.  The  Kings's  counsel  said 
that  sedition  was  a  ^'  special  conUmpty  Sir  John  Elkot  and  the  rest  were  ac- 
cused of  itditiout  vpteciua  in  parliamtniy  and  the  warrant  for  the  commitment 
was  for  ^^  Notable  Omianpts.^^  The  offence  was  treated  in  the  Star  Chamber  as 
of  the  same  nature  with  that  of  scandalizing  the  public  justice,  the  King's 
Judges,  Chancellor,  &c.     3  St.  Tr.  328,  et  9tq. 

So,  Richard  Chambers  was  in  the  same  jear  brought  into  the  Star  Chamber 
for  seditious  speeches  before  the  Council  Board.  The  information  charged  the 
offence  as  a  '^  ilaiider  upon  (his  Majesty's)  ju^i  Government."  He  was  fined 
2000  pounds.     9  St.  Tr.  380. 

Dr.  Leighton's  case.     3  St.  Tr.  385. 

Case  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford  and  others,  {ibtd  390)  for  ^^  a  false,  seditious 
and  pestilent  discourse,"  published  by  them  with  intent  ^'  to  raistfaUe  sccmdak 
and  seditious  rumours  "  against  the  King  and  his  Government.  Bishop  of  Lia- 
coln's  case,  {ibid  770)  and  Dr.  Bostwick's  case,  {ibid  156.) 

Mr.  Storrs  examined  these  cases  at  large,  and  said  that  it  was  clear  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  abolition  of  that  court,  the  jurisdiction  claimed  by  the  respon- 
ent  was  in  England,  exclusively  a  creature  of  the  Btsr  Chamber — the  summary 
process  in  such  cases  was  contrived  there  upon  the  St.  of  Scandalum  Magna- 
tum  or  without  any  law,  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  offenders  and  depriving 
them  of  trial  by  jury.     The  crime,  if  any  thing,  was  a  State  Offence. 

By  these  and  other  usurpations  or  abuses  of  its  powers,  that  court  finally  drew 
to  itself  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  libel  and  established  at  last  an 
imprimatur  over  the  press. 

If  this  was  not  so,  it  was  remarkable  that  before  and  during  the  known  exist- 
ence and  history  of  that  court  and  until  more  than  a  century  after  its  abolitioa 
(for  he  should  insist  that  John  Almon's  case  was  the  first  which  gitve  any  col- 
.our  for  supporting  the  respondent's  proceedings)  no  case  could  be  found  in 
which  any  Court  of  Law  in  England  had  summarily  punished,  as  for  a  contempt, 
any  general  libel  upon  them,  not  relating  to  matters  pending  before  them  and 
actually  in  the  course  of  judicature. 

Among  the  largest  class  of  cases  of  which  the  Star  Chamber  took  jurisdic- 
tion before  its  abolition,  were  those  of  what  was  since  indictable  as  sedition, 
libel  and  various  other  offences  classed  in  the  elementary  books  under  the  head 
of  Contempts  against  the  King's  Prerogative,  his  Courts,  his  Government  and 
his  Title. 

Mr.  Storrs  then  read  certain  parts  of  the  Statute  of  16  Ch.  I.,  al^olishing  that 
court,  as  illustrative  of  the  illegal  and  unconstitutional  practices  and  usurpa- 
tions which  that  act  of  parliament  was  designed  to  extirpate,  and  said  that  all 
crimes  punishable  in  the  Star  Chamber  as  offences  at  common  law,  devolved  on 
the  Court  ofKing^s  Bench j  as  the  court  of  general  criminal  jurisdiction.  Blk. 
Com.  lib.  iv.  ch.  19  ; — not  the  forms  of  the  Star  Chamber,  its  secret  proceed- 
ings, its  informations — its  punishments  of  loss  of  ears  and  brandings  in  the  face 
and  the  whole  train  of  judicial  enormities  which  had  grown  up  there — but  to  be 
proceeded  against  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law,  by  indictment  or 
information  and  trial  by  jury. 

A  general  scandal  on  the  Judges  was  the  offence  of  Zi6el,  and  reverted  as  such 
to  the  courts  of  law.  The  Star  Chamber  itself  did  not  take  jurisdiction  of  it  as 
a  contempt  of  the  judges  or  the  particular  courty  but  as  a  contempt  of  the  King^s 
Government^  and  a  State  offence.  It  was  not  punished  as  a  contempt  of  the  Star 
Chamber  J  but  as  a  general  office  against  the  King.  It  came  back  to  the  courts 
as  the  substantive  crime  of  Libel,  and  no  more.  See  observations  of  Lord  Cam* 
den.   19  St.  Tr.  1069. 

So  the  Star  Chamber  took  jurisdiction  of  abuses  by  the  officers  of  other  courts 
in  the  execution  of  their  offices — cases  which  Mr.  S.  admitted  were  punishable  as 
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contempts  by  the  courts,  by  attachment — but  on  the  abolishing  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  the  power  to  punfsh  these  offences  also  came  to  the  King's  Bench, 
even  when  committed  against  other  courts;  and  Hawkin$f  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Queen  Anne,  speaking  of  the  abuse  of  process,  says  '^  the  court  which 
awarded  it,  may  punish  such  offences  in  such  manner  as  shall  seem  proper^  by 
attachmeniy  &.c.  as  well  as  the  King'*$  Benchy  which  has  a  general  superintenden- 
cy  over  all  crimes  whatsoever,  (as  the  Star  Chamber  had  also  formerly)  bdt  com- 
monly leaves  offences  o^  this  kind  in  reU^ion  to  causes  in  other  courfSj  to  be  pun- 
ished by  such  courts  to  which  they  more  immediately  belong."  H.  P.  C.  lib. 
2.  ch.  22.  sec.  2. 

Mr.  S.  then  read  from  8  St.  Tr.  164  (note)  the  observations  of  Roger  North ^ 
upon  a  ru/e  made  by  the  King's  Bench  against  a  book  reflecting  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, in  which  it  seems  that  the  court  assumed  the  iinprimatur  over  ihejpresSj 
as  having  devolved  on  that  court  by  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Koger 
North  suys:  ^'  At  length  the  experiment  of  the  rule  was  made;  but,  I  think,  it 
weiit  nofuriher^  nor  was  the  printer  taken  up  for  any  contempt  of  it;  but  It  was 
enough — ^the  rule  itself  was  showed,  and,  as  I  said,  made  a  great  noise.  I  do 
not  remember  much  agitation  about  the  reason  upon  which  the  court  of  K.  B. 
took  this  authority  of  making  a  provisional  order  upon  them;  but  it  seems 
grounded  on  that  law  which  takes  away  the  Star  Chamber;  for  it  is  therein  de- 
clared, or  the  judges  have  resolved,  that  all  jurisdiction  which  the  Star  Chamber 
might  lawfvlly  exe rcise y rested  bylaw  in  the  court  of  K.  B.;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  S.  C.  made  provisionary  orders  as  well  as  punitive  decrees^  to  obviate 
great  offences;  and  that  somcj  as  Hales  allows,  may  be  engrajled  into  the  wage 
«)f  the  common  lawy  &c."  North  then  says,  that  '^  without  doubt  the  point  was 
controvertible;  for  it  might  be  said  on  the  other  side,  true — but  then  each  court 
%nust  folltnv  the  naiure  of  their  proceeding,  viz.  the  King's  Bench,  by  indictment 
or  information,"  dec.  » 

It  was  true  that  many  other  offences  known  in  the  Star  Chamber  as  well  as 
libel,  had  come  to  the  courts  of  law,  or  been  engrafted  upon  the  general  criminal 
code  and  become  substantive  crimes.  Hawkins  has  classified  many  of  those 
which  were  treated  as  Contempts  in  the  Star  Chamber,  under  the  head  of  Con- 
tempts against  the  King's  Prerogative — Person — Government — Title — Courts. 
H.  P.  C.  Book  I.  ChaiJters  21,  22,  23,  24.    He  says, 

"  Other  positive^  misfristons^  more  immediately  against  the  King,  seem 
reducible  to  Contempts  against  his  Palace  or  Courts  of  Justice  ;  against  his 
Prerogative  ;  against  his  Person  or  Government,  and  against  his  Title." 

In  the  21st  ch.  he  treats  of  Contempts  against  the  King's  Courts,  AAer 
speaking  of  striking  in  the  courts,  rescue,  and  other  disturbances,  he  says ; 

"  Sect,  7.  And  not  only  those  who  are  guilty  of  such  actual  violence^  but 
also  all  those  who  disturb  such  Courts  by  threatening  or  reproachful  words  to 
any  judges  silting  in  them,  are  guilty  of  a  high  misprision."  He  then  illustrates 
this  by  several  cases. 

"  Sect.  8.  Also  all  who  reflect  on  the  justice  or  tionour  of  those  high  Courts 
seem  to  be  indictable,  &c. 

'^  Sect,  ]  1 .  And  he  who  speaks  contemptuous  and  reproachful  Words  to 
the  judge  of  such  a  court  in  execution  of  his  office,  is  immediately  finable  by 
such  judge,  or,  as  some  say,  may  be  indicted,"  &c. 

^^  Sect,  12.  It  w^^  formerly  holden  that  a  man  might  be  indicted  for  a 
slander  of  the  Justice  of  the  Nation,  by  reflecting  on  a  sentence  given  in  any 
coxtrty  ecclesiastical  or  temporal ;  whether  directly,  as  where  one  said  that  such 
a  sentence  given  by  the  High  Commission  Court  was  against  law  ;  or  obliquely, 
as  where  one  said  that  such  a  sentence  was  just,  but  that  the  testimonies  on 
which  it  was  founded  were  false,  or  the  affidavits  equivocating." 

^'  But  it  seems  to  be  the  better  opinion  at  this  day^  (Qu.  Anne)  that  a  man 
cannot  be  indicted  for  any  scandalous  or  contemptuous  words  spoken  of  or  to 
such  officers  J  not  being  in  the  actual  execution  of  their  offices,^^  &c. 
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*^  Sect,  14.  And  not  only  those  who  di$turb  the  adminUtration  o{  jtutice  hj 
direct  contempts  offered  to  the  King's  Courts,  but  also  all  such  as  are  guilty  of 
any  injurious  treatment  of  those  persons  who  are  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  those  courts,  are  highly  punishable,"  d&c.  ; — as  parties,  jurors,  &c. 

^^  Sect.  15.  Also  all  who  endeavour  to  $iijie  the  irtUh  and  prevent  the  due  execu- 
tion of  justice,  &re  highly  punishable,"  Slc; — as,  dissuading  witnesses  froin  tes- 
tifying— advising  prisoners  to  stand  mute,  &.c. 

In  this  chapter  Hawkins  was  treating  of  contempts  which  are  indictable  as 
contempts  of  the  courty  or  as  of  that  nature  ;  though  Mr.  S.  admitted  that  many 
of  those  enumerated  by  Hawkins  were  punishable  summarily  too— perhaps  all 
of  them.  Yet  it  was  remarkable  that  Hawkins,  who  was  a  very  accurate  law- 
yer and  whose  work  is  highly  distinguished  for  its  method,  clearness,  accuracy 
and  precision,  and  who  wrote  so  soon  after  the  revolution  in  £iigland,  should 
not  have  included  in  this  chapter  a  general  libel  on  the  court  as  an  indictable 
Contempt,  if  it  was  then  supposed  by  the  court  to  have  been  so  in  regard  to 
matters  not  pending  in  the  Court,  He  had  scrupulously  confined  his  definitions 
o£  contempt  to  scandals  of  or  to  the  judges  sitting  in  the  courts  or  in  the  execution  cf 
their  offices  (which  includes  causes  pending)  and  to  that  class  of  contempts 
which  disturb  the  courts  or  their  process,  parties,  jurors  6lc.  in  the  actual  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

He  had  classed  the  '^  spreading  of  false  rumours  j^^  &c.  and  chariring  the  King 
with  a"  breach  of  his  coronation  oath,"  (on  which  Mr.  Justice  VVil  mot  after- 
wards laid  much  stress  to  support  his  opinion  in  Almon's  case)  in  the  ^d  chapter^ 
under  Contempts  against  the  King's  Person  and  Government, 

By  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  revolution,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land were  relieved  from  the  tyranny  under  which  they  had  so  long  suffered.  The 
press  was  set  free — ^the  acts  of  the  government  were  open  for  free  examina- 
tion, and  even  M^.  Hume  admits  that  the  People  of  England  acquired  from  the 
time  of  the  !Revoiution,  the  full  liberty  of  freely  investigating  the  conduct  of  all 
the  public  functionaries.  We  participated  in  these  privileges  oursekes. 
''  More  than  all,"  says  one  of  our  most  eminent  statesmen,  ^^  the  revolution  in 
England  had  done  good  to  the  general  cause  of  liberty  and  justice.  A  blow 
had  been  struck  in  favour  of  the  rights  and  liberties,  not  of  England  alone,  but 
of  descendants  and  kinsmen  of  England  all  over  the  world." 

Indictments  for  libels  came  into  common  use  again  immediately  after  the  aboli- 
tion ofthe'Star  Chamber;  and  if  the  judges  had  thought  that  they  had  the  power 
of  exercising  summary  jurisdiction  for  libels  on  themselves  in  matters  which  had 
passed  otU  of  judicature,  the  counsel  for  the  Respondent  would  have  been  able 
to  find  some  case  in  which  such  a  power  had  been  exercised  or  claimed.  So 
far  from  this,  even  the  "  tumultuous  Scroggs  "  dared  not  to  assert  it  ;  yet  no 
judge's  conduct  was  ever  more  freely  censured  by  the  press  and  amon?  all 
classes  of  people,  than  his.  He  carried  matters  too  in  his  court  after  the  Res- 
toration, with  as  high  a  hand  as  any  judfije  has  done  at  any  period  of  English 
history.  In  1679,  his  "  speech  "  in  the  K.  B.  "  occasioned  by  many  libellous 
pamphlets  against  Public  Justice,^^  was  reported  ( 7  St.  Tr.  702).  He  had 
bound  over  Richfird  Rnd\ey  to  his  good  behaviour,  (as  J.  de  Northampton  had 
been  in  Edw.  III.)  and  to  appear  in  the  K.  B.  for  saying  of  him,  to  one  Raylett, 
"  If  you  think  to  have  the  money  you  have  overthrown  me  in,  go  to  Westm. 
Hall,  to  my  Lord  Scroggs,  for  he  has  received  money  enough  of  Dr,  Wakcmao 
for  his  acc^uittal."  Afler  Ch.  J.  Scroggs  had  delivered  a  characteristic  tirade 
against  the  "  boldness  of  men's  pens  and  tongues,"  and  the  "  lies  and  libels" 
on  the  Judges  which  abounded,  Mr.  Justice  Jones  said  that  the  case  before 
them  was  "  a  matter  of  scandal  against  a  great  judge,  the  greatest  judge  in  the 
kingdom  in  criminal  causes,  and  it  is  a  great  and  an  high  charge  upofl  him.  And 
certamly  there  was  never  any  age,  I  think,  more  licentious  than  this  in  aspers- 
ing governors,  scattering  libels  and  scandalous  speeches  against  those  that  are 
in  authority  ;  and,  without  all  doubt,  it  doth  become  the  court  to  show  their  zeal 
in  suppressing  it,"  &c. 
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*'  I  am  very  confident  (upon  my  knowledge  of  the  integrity  of  my  lord  and 
the  rest  of  my  lords  the  judges  that  were  there,  for  there  were  alj  the  chief 
judges  and  almost  all  my  brothers,)  that  that  trial  (Dr.  Wakeman's)  was  man- 
aged with  exact  justice  and  perfect  integrity  by  them  ;"  and  Mr.  Justice  Do]- 
ben  said,  ^'  I  am  of  that  mind,  truly;  and  am  very  glad  we  have  lit  upon  one  of 
the  divulgers  of  these  scandals.  I  was  present  at  that  trial,  and  for  my  part,  I 
think  the  scandal  to  my  Lord  Chief  Justice  was  a  scandal  to  us  aH  that  were 
there," 

We  should  have  expected  to  find  that  this  court  at  least,  had  proceeded  sum- 
marily as  for  a  contempt  in  a  case  so  clear,  if  such  a  jurisdiction  had  been  toler- 
ated at  that  time  in  a  matter  not  then  in  judicature.  But  instead  of  summary 
process,  they  bound  over  Radley  and  he  was  afterwards  convicted  at  law  and 
severely  fined.  Yet  Ch.  J.  Scroggs  said,  when  the  court  bound  him  over,  that 
such  libellers  should  know  that  *^  the  law  wants  not  power  to  punish  a  libellous 
and  licentious  press,"  nor  he  ^'  a  resolution  to  execute  it;"  and  he  gave  with 
great  force  and  ability,  the  best  reasons  for  the  execution  of  the  law.  '<  If  once 
causes  come  to  be  tried  with  complacency  to  popular  opinions,  and  shall  be  in- 
solently censured  if  they  go  otherwise,  all  public  causes  shall  receive  their 
doom  as  the  multitude  happen  to  be  possessed;  and  at  length,  every  cause  shall 
become  public,  if  they  will  but  espouse  it;  at  every  sessions  the  judges  shall  be 
arraigned,  the  jury  condemned,  and  the  verdicts  overawed,  to  comply  with  pop- 
ular noise."  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  admitted  the  full  strength  of  these  remarks, 
which  had  been  so  much  better  and  more  eloquently  enforced  by  the  Respondent's 
counsel  in  the  present  case;  and  if  they  had  been  able  to  produce  a  case  within  a 
century  from  the  time  of  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber,  in  which  any  English 
Court  bad  applied  them  to  a  case  of  summary  conviction  for  a  general  libel,  it 
would  have  been  a  great  authority  in  favor  of  the  Respondent.  But  Almon's 
was  the  first  case  in  which  that  process  had  been  started,  and  this  reasoning  was  ap- 
plied by  Scroggs  himself,  in  Radley 's  case,  to  the  offence  as  an  indictable  crime. 

In  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  case  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  tSlO,  a  com- 
mittee had  collected  every  instance  from  the  booka^  that  could  bo  found  to  give 
color  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  jurisdiction  by  the  Courts.    8  St.  Tr.  49. 

They  found  but  five  reported  cases  before  1765. 

J.  de  Northampton's  case,  3  Inst. 

Jones'  case,  1  Strange,  185. 

Barber's  case,  ibid,  444. 

Lady  Lawley's  case,  ^  Barnadiston,  43. 

The  case  of  the  printer  of  the  Evening  Post,  2  Atkyns,  469. 

They  also  cited  Jones' case  from  13  Vesey,  237  (1806)  and  the  case  of 
Almon  from  ^^  Wilmot's  Opinions,"  with  several  others  from  the  files  of  court. 

Janes*  ca^e  (1  Strange)  was  for  treating  '^  the  process  of  the  court  contemp- 
tuously; and  there  were,  besides,  indications  of  a  rescue.  The  jurisdiction  in 
that  case  was  not  disputed. 

Barber^B  case  is  very  scantily  reported.  It  seems  to  have  been  connected 
with  or  mixed  up  with  some  other  matter  pending  before  the  court.  There  was 
a  "  prosecuiar  "  in  the  matter,  and  an  "  attorney  ^^  who  copied  the  interrogato- 
ries, and  Strange  was  of  "  counsel  "  in  the  case.  The  whole  matter  reported 
was  on  a  point  relating  to  the  settlement  of  interrogatories.  The  case  was  noted 
by  Sir  J.  Strange  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  on  interrogaiories  on 
aUackmentf  a  party  shall  not  be  bound  to  answer  whaijnay  convict  him  of  another 
crime,  -No  more  of  the  facts  are  given  than  what  related  to  that  point,  and 
it  would  be  quite  unsafe  to  supply  facts  from  conjecture  at  this  period  of  time, 
to  help  out  deductions  from  cases  stated  from  the  short  notes  of  a  lawyer, 
many  of  which  are  too  obscure  to  be  understood  at  all,  and  who  has  informed 
us  himself  that  he  prepared  his  notes  anew,  in  consequence  of  floating 
copies  that  had  got  abroad,  that  he  might  more  accurately  state  the  points  ''  ac- 
tually adjudged."    There  was  no  judgment  in  Barber's  case,  and  we  know  no 
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more  of  the  facts  than  what  was  barely  enough  to  make  the  point  understood 
which  came  up  on  settling  the  interrogatories. 

Lady  Lawley^s  case  was  for  publishing  a  paper  "  reflecting  upon  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Court/'  but  whether  relating  to  any  matter  pending  or  not,  does 
not  appear. 

Every  case  produced  by  the  Committee  from  the  files  of  the  court  before 
1765,  appeared  to  have  related  to  proceedings  pending  in  court  or  its  process. 

Lawson*8  case;  11  Anne,  for  speaking  ''  disrespectful  words  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  upon  his  being  served  with  a  rule  of  that  court." 

Hendale^s  case;  )S  Anne,^'  for  speaking  disrespeetful  words  of  the  Ld.  Cb. 
Justice  of  the  Court  and  his  warrant. " 

Lamb'^s  case]  6  Geo.  I.  for  ^^contemptuous  words  concerning  a  toamnU 
from  a  judge  of  K.  B." 

Bolton^s  case;  9  Geo.  I.  was  of  the  same  character. 

Wiikins  in  6  Geo.  I.  and  Dr.  Colebatch,  in  9  Geo.  I.  were  punished  on  at- 
tachment for  libels  in  K.  B.,  but  whether  in  relation  to  matters  pending  ia  not 
stated;  nor  does  it  appear  from  the  Committee's  report  whether  Wjalt  also, 
who  published  Dr.  Middleton's  pamphlet,  and  Dr.  Middleton  (9  Geo.  J.)  were 
attached  for  libels  on  the  Court,  or  what  the  libels  were.  But  the  case  of 
Dr.  Middleton  is  clearly  the  "same  with  that  of  the  King  against  Wyatt,  reported 
in  8  Modern  R.  123,  which  the  Committee  have  not  noticed.  Their  report 
states  only  that  it  was  for  *'  passages  reflecting  upon  a  proceeding  "  of  the 
Court.  But  in  Modem,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  a  libel  on  a  Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity. It  would  not  be  gravely  contended  on  the  other  side  that  the  K.  B.  e?er 
claimed  to  exercise  summary  jurisdiction  by  attachment  for  libelling  the  learned 
Doctors  of  the  Universities;  and  the  cases  of  Wyatt  and  Dr.  Middleton  were, 
doubtless,  a  libel  on  one  of  the  parties  in  the  Court  of  K.  B.  and  not  on  the 
court  itself.  It  appears  too,  from  the  report  in  Modem,  that  the  case  against 
Dr.  Colebatchj  in  9  Geo.  I.  related  to  the  same  matter.  The  same  case  is  par- 
tially reported  in  Fortescxte,  210. 

Mr.  S.  said  that  it  was  clear  on  the  face  of  the  report  that  most  of  these 
cases  collected  by  the  committee  from  the  Jiies,  related  to  matters  subjudice  or  the 
process;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the  facts  could  be  accurately  ascertained, 
all  of  them  would  be  found  to  be  of  that  class  of  contempts.  And  the  principle 
on  which  the  jurisdiction  rested  in  cases  of  process  fully  showed  the  limit  of 
the  power.  It  was  confined  to  cases  of  actual  obstruction  of  the  process,  which 
prevented  its  service  or  to  contemptuous  and  insulting  language  before  the 
function  of  the  officer  or  the  writ  was  completed.  Therefore  in  1  Brod.  and 
Bing.  24,  (Adams  vs.  Hughes  et  at.)  where  one  having  been  shmeed  the  writ, 
and  served  with  a  copy  of  it,  collared  and  shook  the  SheriflT,  Vaughan  moved 
for  an  attachment  for  a  "  contempt  of  the  process  of  the  couri.^^  The  court  de- 
sired a  further  affidavit,  to  show  more  fully  *<  in  what  respect  or  deface  the  acts 
of  violence  complained  of  obstructed  the  due  execution  of  the  process."  No  fur- 
ther afllidavit  being  produced,  the  court  said  that  "  no  case  was  (there)  shown 
to  the  court  which  disclosed  any  such  obsti'ttction  of  their  process  as  to  call  for 
that  summary  mode  of  punishment."  So,  in  4  Moore,  147,  Myers  vs.  Wills 
(1820)  the  defendant  tore  the  copy  of  the  capias  in  pieces,  and  threw  it  at  the 
officer  ;  yet  it  was  held  "  not  to  amount  to  a  contempt  of  court,  for  which  an 
attachment  might  be  granted."     See  marginal  note. 

In  the  case  from  P.  Wms.  676,  Pool  vs.  Sachererel  (1720)  the  cause  was  sHU 
pending  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  when  the  offensive  publication  was  made. 
Yet  even  in  that  case,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  considered  it  a  "matter  ofgrt^t 
moment,  concerning,  on  the  one  side,  the  liberty  of  the  subject, ^^  and  ordered  it 
to  be  moved  before  the  Lord  Chancellor.  (Ld.  Ch.  Parker,  to  %^honi,  when 
Ch.  J.  of  K.  B.,  Hawkins  had  dedicated  his  work.) 

A  bill  had  been  filed  on  behalf  of  the  plaintifl^,  in  which  one  of  the  questions 
was  on  the  marriage  of  W.  Sacheverel  (deceased)  to  Ann  Howe.     The  mar- 
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riage  had  been  found  on  a  trial  af  bar  inC.  B.  on  an  issue  directed  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  plaintiff  being  dissatisfied,  published  an  article  of  a 
character  which  might  tend  to  the  subornation  of  witnesses,  and  it  was  moved 
that  he  should  be  committed.     The  Lord  Chancellor  said, 

^^  This  tends  to  the  suborning  of  witnesses, — is  very  dangerous  and  not  only 
greatly  criminal,  but  is  a  contempt  of  the  court,  being  a  means  ofprevenltng/iM- 
iice  in  a  cause  now  dependingy^"*  &c. 

^'  Object.  This  matter  is  now  over,  (viz.)  the  sentence  in  the  spiritual  court 
and  the /rui/." 

*'  Resp.  It  is  not  over;  for  suppose,  on  the  reward  offered  by  this  advertise- 
ment, a  dozen  affidavits  should  come  in,  proving  what  is  desired  may  be  proved; 
this  would  probably  induce  the  court  to  grant  a  new  trial,  and  might  overturn 
all  the  proceedings  which  have  hitherto  passed;  "  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  said 
further,  that  though  ho  had  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  intention  of  the  plaintiff, 
whom  he  knew,  yet  the  ^^  justice  of  the  cotirf,  nay,  the  justice  of  the  turftoti"  was 
concerned  in  so  public  a  case,  and  he  was  committed.  Mr.  S.  said  that  the 
verdict  on  the  feigned  issue  was  not  necessarily  the  end  of  the  cause,  and  it 
was  clear  from  the  Lord  Chancellor's  express  declaration,  that  the  case  was 
still  going  on  in  court.  He  admitted  that  this  case,  thus  rightly  understood 
and  treated,  laid  down  the  rule  accurately,  and  it  showed  also  in  what  sense  li- 
bels on  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  were  said  to  be  Pcandals  of  the  justice  of 
the  nation,  i.  e.  the  tidmimstrcUion  of  justice. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  he  could  not  better  st^te  the  case  before  Lord  Harduncke, 
in  2d  Atkyns,  Rep.  469,  (1742)  than  by  reading  from  the  abstract  of  it  given 
by  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  A  motion  against  the  printer  of  the  Champion  and  the  printer  of  the  St. 
James*  Evening  Post ;  that  the  former,  who  is  already  in  the  Fleet,  may  be 
committed  close  prisoner;  and  that  the  other,  who  is  at  large,  may  be  commit- 
ted," &.C.  ''  for  publishing  a  libel  against  Mr.  Hall,"  d^c.  and  others  ^^  taxing 
them  with  turning  affidavit-men ^.Alc.  in  the  cause,  now  depending'm  this  court,  and 
insisting  that  the  publishing  such  a  paper  is  a  high  contempt  of  this  court." 

'^  Lord  Hardwicke.  Nothing  is  more  incumbent  upon  courts  of  justice  than  to 
preserve  their  proceedings  from  being  misrepresented,  nor  is  there  any  thing  of 
more  pernicious  consequence  than  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  public  against 
persons  concerned  as  parlies  in  causes  before  the  cartse  is  finally  heard ^'^'^  &c. 

Lord  H.  then  goes  oh  to  show  that  the  paper  was  libellous,  and  referred  to 
the  parlies  who  complained.  He  then  stated  in  general  terms  the  generic  char* 
acter  of  contempts. 

''  There  are  three  different  sorts  of  contempt:  One  kind  of  contempt  is,  sctm- 
dalizing  the  Court,  There  may  be  likewise  a  contempt  of  this  court  in  abtuir^ 
parties  who  are  concerned  in  causes  here.  There  may  also  be  a  contempt  of 
this  court,  in  prejudicing  mankind  against  persons  before  the  cattse  is  heardJ*^ 

''  There  cannot  be  any  thing  of  greater  consequence  than  to  keep  the  streams 
of  justice  clear  and  pure,  that  parties  may  proceed  with  safety  both  to  themselves 
and  their  characters." 

He  then  puts,  in  a  single  sentence,  the  case  of  Raikes^  which  he  says  was  of 
the  same  kind  as  that  then  before  the  coiirt ;  and  in  the  next  paragraph,  the 
case  oii  Perry  y  for  printing  his  brief  before  the  cause  came  on,  and  ^'  prejudicing 
the  world"  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  ^'before  it  was  heard.^^  He  then 
adds, 

^'  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  no  doubt  but  this  |^he  case  in  hand)  is  a  cor^ 
tempt  of  the  court." 

Mr.  S.  said  that  he  fully  agreed  to  all  this.  But  it  was  too  obvious  to  enter 
upon  any  argument  to  show,  that  in  this  general  classification  of  contempts  by 
Lord  Hardwicke,  he  was  merely  speaking  of  them  in  general  words.  He  was 
not  defining  any  other  case  which  fell  within  them,  except  the  case  then  before 
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him.     He  had  truly  said  that  the  scandals  which  were  punishable  as  contempts, 
related  to. 

The  Court— 

The  Parties— or, 

The  Cause. 

So  far  as  the  case  in  hand  called  for  illustration,  he  gave  it  by  two  instances. 
The  question  of  libel  on  the  Court,  was  not  before  him,  and  therefore  he  oserely 
noticed  that  class  of  contempts  in  general  terms.  We  do  not  deny  here,  that 
one  class  of  contempts  is  Bcandalizing  the  Court,  But  we  say  that  these  scan- 
dals must  relate  to  matters  pending  in  judicature  before  the  judges.  There  b 
nothing  in*  this  generic  classification  of  the  various  sorts  of  contempts  by  Lord 
Hardwicke,  which  is  inconsistent  with  this.  If  the  occasion  had  called  for  an 
exposition  of  the  sort  of  scandals  on  the  court,  which  constituted  that  class  of 
contempts,  and  he  had  then  gone  beyond  the  limit  which  we  say  fixes  the  ex- 
tent of  that  power,  his  name  would  have  carried  great  weight  against  this  Im- 
peachment. But  so  far  from  this,  his  whole  reasoning  confines  the  rule  to  the 
limit  which  we  say  controls  it. 

Nor  did  Lord  Erskine  extend  the  principle  at  all  beyond  that  case,  in  the  case 
of  Jones  (13  Vesey  237,)  and  in  that  case,  he  also  gave  the  true  ground  of  the 
case  in  2  Atkyns,469. 

The  committee  of  a  lunatic^  appointed  by  the  court  were,  in  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  court.  The  committee  are  as 
much,  in  such  a  matter,  of  the  actual  suite  of  the  court,  as  any  of  its  officers  in 
the  execution  of  their  duties.  Their  functions  are  a  branch  of  the  current  ad- 
ministrcUian  of  the  powers  of  the  court — as  much  so  as  if  the  party  had  been  an 
infant  ward  of  chancery.  The  whole  case  went  on  that  ground.  The  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  lunatics  through  committees  4s  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  there,  and  the  busmess  of  the  committee  is  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  court  itself.  But  in  this  case  proceedings  in  that  matter  were  actual- 
ly pending  in  the  court  at  the  time. 

Mr.  S.  read  the  abstract  of  the  case  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Commons  (8  St.  Tr.  63). 

'^  The  object  of  this  petition  was  to  remove  the  committee  of  a  lunatic,  and 
to  bring  before  the  Lord  Chancellor  an  alleged  contempt,  by  the  committee  tknd  his 
wife  and  other  persons,  as  the  authors,  printers  and  publishers  of  a,  pamphlety 
with  an  address  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  way  of  dedication^  reflecting  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  petUioner  and  others  acting  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  tlie 
lunatic,  under  m'ders  made  in  pursuance  of  the  trusts  of  a  will  ;  the  affidavit 
representing  the  conduct  of  the  comimi/ee  and  his  wife  intruding  into  the  master^s 
office  and  interrupting  him,  not  only  in  the  business  of  this  particular  lunacy,  but 
all  other  business." 

'<  Lord  Erskine,  As  to  remedy  at  law,  the  subject  of  this  application  is  not 
the  libel  on  the  petitioner." 

^^The  case  of  Roach  V9.  Garvan  (2  Atk.  469)  and  another  there  mentioned, 
were  cases  of  constructive  contempt,  depending  upon  the  inference  of  an  inten- 
tion to  obstruct  the  course  of  justice.  In  this  instance  that  is  not  leA  to  conjec- 
ture ;  and  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  a  constructive  contempt,  through  the 
medium  of  a  libel  against  persons  engaged  in  controversy  in  the  court,  it  never 
has  been  nor  can  be  denied  that  a  publication,  not  only  with  an  obvious  tenden- 
cy, but  with  the  design  to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  justice^  is  a  very  hich 
contempt.  Lord  Hardwicjpe  considered  persons  concerned  in  the  business  ofAe 
court ^  as  being  under  ihe  protection  of  the  court,  and  not  to  be  driven  to  other 
remedies  against  libels  upon  them  in  thai  respect. " 

Thus  far  Lord  Erskine  had  been  answering  the  objection  that  the  only  rem- 
edy in  such  cases  was  by  action  or  indictment. 

'^  It  might  be  sufficient  to  say  of  the  book  itself,  stripped  of  the  dedication, 
that  it  could  be  published  with  no  other  intention  than  to  obstruct  the  duties 
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cast  upon  the  petitioner,  and  to  bring  into  contempt  the  rules  and  orders  that 
had  been  made.  But  upon  the  dedication,  this  is  not  a  constructive  contempt. 
It  is  not  left  to  inference.  In  this  dedication  the  object  is  avowed,  by  defaming 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  aianding  upon  its  rules  and  orders,  and  interesting  ' 
the  public,  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  author  by  her  own  partial  representation, 
to  procure  a  different  species  of  judgment  from  that  which  would  he  administered 
in  the  ordinary  course — and  by  flattering  the  judge,  to  taint  the  source  of  jus- 
tice." 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  he  believed  he  had  now  examined  every  reported  case 
from  the  English  books,  (except  Almon's)  on  which  the  counsel  had  relied  for 
the  vindication  of  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the  Respondent,  and  he  confident- 
ly submitted  to  the  Court,  that  before  and  since  the  case  of  Almon,  no  case  or 
opinion  of  any  judge,  fairly  and  accurately  understood,  maintained  or  asserted 
such  a  power  in  the  Courts  in  the  case  of  a  general  libel  not  touching  any  mat- 
ter in  judicature. 

'  He  should  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  in  examining  the  manuscript  or 
newspaper  reports  of  cases  which  had  been  produced  from  Florida  or  Missouri. 
He  should  neither  take  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Carr,  nor  the  practice  of  any 
of  the  territorial  judges  for  an  authority  here  on  a  great  constitutional  point 
involving  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country.  If  it  were  true  that  the  subordinate 
courts  of  the  Union  in  the.  distant  territories,  had  been  lately  wielding  this 
high  power  against  the  constitutional  securities  of  the  People,  it  rather  shawed 
that  it  was  to  he  feared  that  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had 
been  too  much  drawn  away  by  the  party  conflicts  of  the  last  few  years,  from 
the  vigilant  and  faithful  discharge  of  its  public  duties.  From  the  history  of 
Rome  to  the  present  day,  it  had  been  in  the  remoter  provinces  and  colonies  of 
every  country,  that  delegated  power  had  been  most  frequently  and  the  most 
grossly  abused  with  impunity. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  case  of  John  Almon,  He  said  that  these  proceed- 
ings belonged  rather  to  the  political  history  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Geo.  lU.  than  to  the  records  of  the  law.  That  case  had  never  found  its  way 
into  any  book  of  Reports,  and  was  only  to  be  collected  from  the  publications  of. 
the  day.  He  thought  that  on  a  fair  examination  of  those  proceedings  in  con- 
nexion with  the  political  history  of  the  time,  it  would  be  found  that  Almon's 
case  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  the  jurisdiction  asserted  by  the  Res- 
pondent. It  was  so  mixed  up  with  the  party  history  of  the  day,  that 
in  estimating  the  deference  or  weight  to  which  it  was  entitled,  it  was 
necessary  to  look  to  the  political  history  in  which  its  origin  was  to  be  found. 
The  political  opinions  of  George  IH.  on  bis  accession  to  the  throne,  were  too 
well  known  to  be  repeated.  He  had  been  educated  to  high  and  unbending 
opinions  of  government  and  regal  authority,  and  was  not  of  a  temper  to  relax 
ihe  reins  of  prerogative  or  yield  to  men  or  measures  which  were  out  of  favor 
with  the  crown..  Mr.  S.  said  that  next  to  the  Revolution  of  1688,  he  thought 
that  the  People  of  England  might  consider  the  defeat  of  the  ministry  in  the  at- 
tempt to  revive  general  warrants  and  stifle  the  press  from  1763  to  1765,  as  one 
of  the  most  memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  their  liberties.  Th.  Earl  of  Bute 
— the  favorite  of  the  King  and  of  congenial  political  principles,  came  to  the 
Treasury  in  May  1763.  On  the  same  day,  the  Briton  (edited  by  Smollett) 
appeared — a  paper  established  under  the  patroYiage  of  the  Ministry,  to  write 
their  administration  up  and  write  the  former  ministry  down.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  JVbr/A  Briton  by  Wilkes.  The  Earl  of  Bute  resigned  a  few  days 
(April  8)  after  the  44th  number  of  the  N.  Briton  appeared  (Apr.  ii)  and  the 
North  and  Grenville  ministry  succeeded.  The  4oth  No.  of  the  North  Briton 
was  published  on  the  23d  of  April,  Sir  Charles  Yorke  being  then  Attorney 
General,  and  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  Solicitor  General.  Under  a  ministry  of  the 
political  principles  which  then  prevailed  in  the  cabinet,  it  is  not  very  remarka- 
ble that  we  should  find  them  attempting  to  sustain  their  power  by  a  revival  of 
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the  old  practices  of  general  warrants  and  prosecutions  for  contempts  of  Got- 
eminent,  under  any  forms  of  proceeding  which  should  promise  them  the  niost 
effectual  success.     The  press  had  been  under  no  imprimatur  for  a  century,  and 
the   measures  of  Government  were  freely  examined  and  perhaps  rudely  and 
unjustly  assailed.     At  any  rate,  the  ministry  found  that  without  some  more 
vigorous  and  prompt  counteraction  to  the  power  of  the  press  than  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  law  afforded  them  as  it  had  flown  for  a  century,  there  was  dan- 
ger that  they  must  be  finally  compelled  to  submit  to  public  opinion   and  yield 
up  their  places.     There  were  precedents  {or  general  warrants  for  a  period  long 
afler  the  Earl  of  Derby  had  seized  the  press  of  Sir  Richard  Knightly  for  print- 
ing Puritan  books.     There  was  one  by  Scroggs  in  1680,  and  by  Jefferies  in 
1G84.     These  were,  however,  issued  at   least  by  Judges.     But  afler  that  time, 
the  Secretaries  of  State  had  chiefly  taken  that  jurisdiction  on  themselves.     Of 
summary  process  for  Contempts  of  Government  and  scandals  of  Public  Justice, 
the  Star  Chamber  records  were  full.     Accordingly,  Lord  Halifax  issued  his 
general  warrant  on  the  26th  of  April,  1763,  for  seizing  the  authors  and  printers 
of  the  North   Briton  No.  45,  and  Wilkes  was  arrested  on  the  3()th.     About  fif- 
ty persons  were  taken  under  this  warrant.     After  some  fruitless  attempts  and 
disreputable  shuffling  on  their  own  part  to  avbid  fkhabtas  corpus^  which  came 
very  close  to  a  contempt  of  the  writ,  Wilkes  was  discharged  on  the  6th  of  May 
by  the  C.  B.    and  the  civil  prosecutions  of  the  E.  of  Halifax  and  the  King^s 
messengers  followed.     The  press  was  opened  on  the  ministry  in  its  full  f<trength. 
During  these  prqc'eedings  and  before  the  rule  against  Aimon,  the  doctrines  of 
Lord  Mansfield  from  the  bench  were  severely  arraigned  and  freely  censured. 
Almon  had  published  a  Letter  on  Warrants  and  genera]  libels,  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Crown  officers  to  be  defamatory  of  his  Lordship.     This  pam- 
phlet is  said,  however,  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Graves,  a  solicitor,  and  to 
have  been  approved  by  Lord  Camden. 

In  Hilary  term  1765,  January  25,  the  rule  was  made  in  the  K.  B.  against 
Almon  to  show  cause  against  an  attachment.  It  went  ofi*  to  the  next  term 
(Easter.)  The  case  of  l^each  against  the  King's  messengers  had  been  tried  a 
few  days  before,  in  December  ;  and  in  Easier  term  (1765),  at  the  same  term 
in  which  Almon  was  to  show  cause,  Ld.  Ch.  J.  Pratt  came  into  the  K.  B.  to 
confess  his  seal  to  the  Bill  of  Exceptions  in  Leach's  case. 

At  that  term,  the  case  of  Almon  on  the  rule  to  show  cause,  was  argued. 
In  the  same  terra,  the  assignment  of  errors  in  Leach's  case  was  had  ;  so  that 
the  cases  of  the  general  warrants  and  the  rule  against  Almon  were  going  od 
simultaneously.  After  the  argument  on  the  rule  and  in  Trinity  term,  the  Court 
seem  to  have  discovered  a  flaw  in  the  title  of  the  afHdavits  and  asked  Almon 's 
counsel  if  they  would  consent  to  an  amendment.  In  such  a  case  they  did  not 
feel  warranted  in  assenting  to  any  thing  to  help  out  the  Crown  ofHcers.  The 
proceeding  was  therefore  dro)>ped  at  that  time,  and  on  the  next  day,  Mr.  Wal- 
lace, Solicitor  for  the  Treasury,  laid  a  quantity  of  fresh  matter  against  Almon 
before  the  court,  and  obtained  a  new  rule,  which  went  off  to  3Iichaehnas  term  at 
the  request  of  Almon's  counsel.  In  the  mean  time,  the  case  of  Leach  against 
Money  had  been  argued  in  K.  B.  (June)  and  stood  over  ior further  argumeiU. 
This  case  involved  the  legality  of  the  general  warrants. 

But  when  the  case  of  Leach  vs.  Money  came  on  again,  (Nov.  8)  the  Crown 
officers  evaded  judgment  on  the  principal  point  and  slipt  ofl*  on  another  questioa. 

"Mr.  Yorke,  Attorney  General,  was  now  to  have  argued  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiffs  in  error;  and  begun  to  enter  into  his  argument;  but  when  he  came  to  meo- 
tion  the  two  cases  cited  by  Mr.  Dunning,  both  of  which  were  determined  before 
Ld.  Mansfield,  &c.  he  seemed  to  intimate  that  this  objection  (that  the  oflicer 
had  not  pursued  the  warranty)  was  too  great  a  difficulty  for  him  to  encounter, 
and  therefore  rested  the  matter  where  it  was,  without  proceeding  any  further  in 
his  argument."  Lord  Mansfield  then  said  he  remembered  the  cases,  and  that 
he  continued  of  the  same  opinion;  and,  afler  a  few  further  remarks,  said,  "  This 
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makes  an  end  of  the  case,  for  this  is  a  previous  question  and  the  foundation 
of  the  defence  fails/'  and  judgment  was  affirmed.  The  counsel  for  the  de*- 
fendants  in  error  appear  to  have,  sat  by  silently.  This  occurrence  was  very 
much  like  another  which  happened  on  the  new  trial  which  was  ordered  in 
Woodfall's  case,  a  few  years  afterwardfi.  The  case  was  no  doubt  very  gravely 
called  on  and  the  jury  solemnly  sworn,  when  the ^' Attorney  Genei^al  observed 
to  the  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Mansfield)  that  he  had  not  the  original  newspaper 
by  which  he  could  prove  the  publication.  His  Lordship  laconicdlly  replied, 
'  That 's  not  my  fault,  Mr.  Attorney,'  and  in  this  manner  the  trial  ended." 
20  St.  Tr.  897. 

Ader  the  case  of  Leach  vs.  Money  had  thus  gone  off  in  the  K.  B.  in  Nov. 
1765,  the  second  rule  against  Almon  was  never  heard  of  again.  The  ministry 
went  out  and  the  Rockingham  administration  came  in.  In  C.  B.  however, 
the  case  of  the  general  warrants  went  on  in  the  case  of  Entick  vs.  Carrington 
and  their  illegality  was  established.  So  no  judgment  was  ever  given  in 
Aimon's  case.  The  first  rule  went  off  on  the  flaw  in  the  papers,  though 
Almon's  counsel  seem  not  to  have  started  that  objection.  It  is  said  in  the 
Annual  Register  that  ^'  about  the  middle  of  June  (T.  term)  the  judges  called 
for  the  drfendanfs  covnsel^  and,  in  the  course  of  much  altercation,. repeatedly 
desired  their  consent  to  an  amendment  in  the  rule;  where  instead  of  the  King 
against  Almon^  it  was  put  the  King  against  WiUcfs,  But  to  this  the  defendant's 
counsel  very  firmly  refused  to  consent."  This  would  have  been  a  convenient 
way  to  have  got  rid  of  that  proceeding  too,  but  the  Crown  officers  refused  to 
yield  and  took  a  new  rule  upon  the  old  charge,  which  they  reinforced  with  '4resh 
matters  of  accusation."  This  rule  died  away  with  their  political  power  and 
sleeps  upon  the  files  of  the  court  to  this  day. 

Mr.  S^  said  that  he  considered  that  the  result  of  these  measures  of  the 
Ministry  carried  great  weight  against  the  argument  of  the  Respondent's  coun- 
sel. It  was  a  decisive  triumph  over  the  Crown  officers  in  both  proceedings; 
and  so  far  as  any  inference  at  all  could  be  drawn,  it  was  decidedly  against  the 
Respondent's  caise.  The  case  of  general  warrants  also  showed  how  little 
respect  was  due  to  the  vicious  precedents  which  may  be  found  in  many^arts 
of  ISnglish  history  in  support  of  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  assumptions  of 
power:  These  warrants  were  well  sustained  by  an  almost  uninterrupted 
practice,  frbm  the  time  of  the  Star  Chamber  down  to  the  publication  of  the 
offensive  number  of  the  North  Briton;  and  that  circumstance  was  very  properly 
stated  by  the  Judge  at  the  trial,  as  a  ground  for  mitigating  the  damages.  But 
the  proceeding  against  Almon  had  no  precedents  later  than  the  Star  Chamber 
itself.     The  Crown  officers  had  none  to  cite. 

Mr.  S.  then  said  that  in  looking  carefully  to  the  facts  and  dates  in  Almon's 
case,  it  might  be  weH  doubted,  after  all,  whether  it  would  have  supported  the 
power  claimed  by  the  Respondent,  even  if  Almon  had  been  attached  at  last 
and  punished  by  summary  conviction.  The  charge  against  him  was  of  a  libel 
on  Lord  Mans^eld  in  reference  to  an  amendment  at  fits  chambers  in  the  Infer- 
.  mations  against  Wilkes.  The  informations  against  Wilkes  were  filed  in 
Michaelmas  Term  1764,  and  Wilkes  appeared  and  pleaded  not  guilty.  Lord 
Mansfield  made  the  orders  for  the  amendments  on  the  20th  of  February,  and 
the  causes  were  tried  on  the  21st  day  of  February  1764,  and  the  verdicts 
taken  before  him  at  niiprus.  Writs  o[  capias  were  issued  (Mr.  Wilkes 
being  in  France)  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  convictions  and  the  proceedings 
went  on  to  outlawry  before  the  sheriff  and  coroners.  At  what  time  the  out- 
lawry was  declared  on  the  processes,  does  not  appear  from  any  report  of  the 
case;  but  the  second  demand  on  the  exigent  was  as  late  as  the  9th  of  August 
and  there  must  have  been  five  in  all.  At  all  events,  no  sentence  was  given  on 
Mr.  Wilkes  until  June  1768,  and  the  case  was  finally  undisposed  of  till  that 
time.  At  what  particular  period  in  all  these  proceedings,  Almon  made  the 
offensive  publication,  does  not  appear.     If  it  was  done  before  the  return  of  the 
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▼erdict  into  the  K.  B.  or  judgment  upon  it,  the  case  was  then  pending Infart 
the  Court  for  all  purposes;  and  it  may  be  truly  considered  to  have  been  so  without 
question,  up  to  the  time  of  the  outlawry  at  least]  (or  the  procesB  of  the  Court 
was  continuing  on  the  conviction.  Almon's  publication  was  made  before 
Hilary  Term  1765,  when  the  rule  to  show  cause  was  made;  and  it  was  not  im- 
probable that  the  publication  may  have  been  made  even  before  the  outlaw^. 
The  question  discussed  seems  to  have  been  rather  whether  an  attachment 
would  lie  for  a  Ubel  on  one  of  the  Judges  in  reference  to  an  act  done  at  h%$  thorn- 
ber$ ;  and  if  the  case  was  pending  at  this  time,  it  may  account  for  the  confine- 
ment of  the  argument  to  that  point.  But  on  whatever  point  the  case  rosy  be 
considered  as  turning,  as  the  proceeding  was  dropped,  it  furnished  no  prece- 
dent. The  counsel  for  Almon,  however,  cited  precedents  to  show  that^  Lord 
Coke  refused  to  adopt  that  process  in  his  court  in  a  case  of  libel,  when  he  wu 
Chief  Justice. 

The  counsel  for  Almon  (Dunning  and  Glynn)  met  the  proceeding  witli  firm- 
ness and  boldly  treated  it  as  an  enormous  stretch  of  jurisdiction — totally  unwa^ 
ranted  by  the  law — an  infringement^of  the  constitutional  securities  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England — subversive  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  most  interesting  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  of  any  that  had  ever  been  brought  before  that  court. 
They  said  that  if  the  attachment  went,  the  court  exercised  the  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar provinces  of  party,  judge,  witness  and  jury.  Yet  the  court  of  K,  B.  listened 
with  attention  apd  respect  to  these  arguments.  They  had  very  different  views  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  counsel  from  the  Respondent  in  his  court.  They  took 
no  offence  at  the  vindication  at  their  bar  of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Peo- 
ple of  England.  It  never  entered  into  their  minds  that  the  Court  was  in  danger 
of  violence  from  the  surrounding  audience.  They  heard  the  counsel  patieotly, 
attentively,  and  with  great  deference  and  respect  ;  and  Ch.  J.  Wilmot,  who 
sat  in  place  of  Ld.  Mansfield,  said,  at  the  close  of  the  argument,  that  the  coun- 
sel on  both  sides  had  ^^  learnedly  and  laudably  discussed  the  question,  and  that  as 
the  cause  was  of  great  importancty  his  brethren  and  himself  would  take  ftme  to 
deliberate, "^^  And  even  when  the  second  rule  was  granted,  Mr.  Dunning  desii^ 
ed  ^rther  time,  as  the  case  was  ''  so  interesting  to  public  llbertyy^^  and  the  re- 
quest was ''reacft/i/ granted."  Mr.  Storrs  said  that  he  had  been  surprised  to 
find  that  the  Respondent  had  taken  offence  at  the  offering  of  the  same  argu- 
ments by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  Lawless  ; — that  he  should  have  felt  on  that  occa- 
sion such  a  carping  jealousy,  as  to  have  imagined  that  gentlemen  of  the  high 
and  honorable  character  of  Mr.  Geyer  and  Mr.  Maginnis,  had  intended  thetnas 
personalities,  for  the  purpose  of  provoking  violence  from  his  fellow-citizens  on 
the  spot.  He  could  not  account  for  this  temperament  of  the  Respondent,  but  bj 
believing  that  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  tho  whole  proceeding  truly  de- 
served the  reprobation  of  every  man  who  witnessed  it.  The  whole  testimony 
had  unitedly  proved  that  no  indecorum  of  the  slightest  kind  nor  the  least  ten- 
dency to  any  disrespect  of  the  authority  of  the  court,  had  occurred  throughout  ali 
the  proceedings.  Yet  the  Respondent  had  examined  minutely,  at  a  former  pe- 
riod of  this  impeachment,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  offensive  topics  thus  urged  by 
M f.  Lawless'  counsel,  and  had  even  inquired  whether  they  had  not  been  ad- 
dressed to  the  surrounding  crowd! — a  point  which  was  flatly  negatived.  Mr. 
S.  said  he  was  almost  ashamed  of  the  cause  of  free  government,  to  find  that  the 
time  had  come  so  soon,  when  an  American  Judge  could  not  sit  quietly  upon  the 
bench  and  hear  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  his  fellow  countrymen  vindicated; 
and  he  regretted  that  the  Respondent  could  have  held  the  American  bar  in  such 
low  estimation,  as  not  to  have  known  that  when  these  liberties  and  privileges 
are  at  stake,  they  would  neither  quail  beneath  the  frowns  of  any  Court,  or  palter 
with  their  duties  to  appease  the  sensibilities  of  any  Judge. 

What  judgment  the  court  would  have  given  in  Almon's  case,  is  lefl  to  con- 
jecture only.  But  since  the  death  of  Ch.  J.  Wilmot,  a  sketch  of  an  opinion 
partially  prepared  by  him,  has  appeared  among  some  of  his  posthumous  papers, 
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Tehich  have  found  their  way  into  the  press.     We  do  not  know  that  even  this 
was  ever  sanctioned  by  the  court. 

He  stated  the  objection  of  Mr.  Dunning  and  Mr.  Glynn  with  great  fairness, 
viz. — ^that  ^^  papers  reflecting  merely  on  the  qualities  of  the  judges  themselves, 
are  not  the  proper  objects  of  attachment." 

After  showing,  what  Mr.  S.  said  he  did  not  deny,  that  the  proceeding  by  attack^ 
ment  in  cases  of  contempt y  was  well  warranted  by  the  usages  of  the  law  of  Eng- 
land— ^thatit  was  coeval  with  the  courts  and  a  part  of  the  '^  lex  terrae,"  (all 
which  was  fully -admitted  by  Almon's  counsel)  he  came  to  the  point  in  hand. 

'^  But  it  is  said  that  the  course  of  justice  in  those  cases  is  ohstructedy  and  the 
obstruction  must  be  instantly  removed  \  that  there  is  no  such  necessity  in  the 
cases  of  libels  upon  courts  or  judges,  which  jnay  wait  for  the  ordinary  method 
of  prosecution  without  any  inconvenience  whatever.  But  when  the  nature  of 
the  offence  of  libelling  judges  for  what  they  do  in  their  judicial  capacities,  either 
in  court  or  out  of  courty  comes  to  be  considered,  it  do^s,  in  my  opiniony  become 
more  proper  for  an  attachment  than  any  other  case  whatsoever, ^^ 

^^  By  our  constitution,  the  Kingls  the  fountain  ofjusticCy  which  is  administer- 
ed in  this  kingdom,  12  Co.  25.  The  King  is  dejure  to  distribute  justice  to  all 
his  subjects;  and  because  he  cannot  do  it  himself,  he  delegates  his  power  to  his 
judgeSy  who  have  the  custody  and  guard  of  the  King^s  oathy  and  sit  in  the  seat  of 
the  King  concerning  ^t«jif5<tce." 

'^  The  arraignment  of  the  justice  of  the  judges y  is  arraigning  the  King^s  justice. 
It  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice  of  his  judges,  and 
excites  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  all  judicial  <ie- 
terminationSy  and  indisposes  their  minds  to  obey  them;  and  whenever  men's  aU 
legiance  to  the  lotos  is  so  fundamentally  shaken,  it  is  the  most  fatal  and  the  most 
dangerous  obstruction  of  justice;  and,  in  my  opinion,  calls  for  a  more  rapid  and 
immediate  redress  than  any  other  obstruction  whatever;  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
judges  as  private  individuals,  but  because  they  are  the  channels  by  which  the 
King^s  justice  is  conveyed  to  the  people.  To  be  impartial  and  to  be  univtrsally 
thought  to  be  so,  are  both  absolutely  necessary  for  the  giving  justice  that  free, 
open  and  uninterrupted  current,  which  it  has,  for  maay  ages,  found  all  over 
this  kingdom,  and  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  and  exalts  it  above  all  na- 
tions upon  the  earth." 

^^  In  the  moral  estimation  of  the  offence  and  in  every  public  consequence  arising 
from  it,  what  an  infinite  disproportion  is  there  between  speaking  contumelious 
words  of  the  rules  of  the  court,  for  which  attachments  are  granted  constantly, 
and  coolly  and  deliberately  printing  the  most  virulent  and  malignant  scandal 
which  fancy  could  suggest  y  upon  the  judges  themselves.  It  seems  to  be  materi- 
al to  fix  the  ideas  of  the  words  '  authority  '  and  ^  contempt  of  court y^  to  speak 
with  precinon  on  the  question." 

Mr.  S.  said  that  he  fully  agreed  here  that  th^  whole  question  turned  on  the 
proper  legal  signification  of  the  word  ^^  authority, ^^  The  merely  comparative 
moral  estimation  of  an  offence  with  other  contempts,  could  not  sustain  the  juris- 
diction, if  the  law  itself  had  not  conferred  this  power  on  the  court.  Ch.  J.  Wil- 
mot  may  have,  perhaps  very  justly,  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  became  "  more 
proper^"*  to  punish  a  general  libel  by  attachment  than  even  actual  violence  to 
the  court.  But  it  is  certainly  no  branch  of  the  authoriitf  of  the  judges  to  make 
the  law  themselves  for  that  end.  He  knew  of.no  principles  of  the  English 
constitution  which  inculcated  that  a  man  might  be  deprived  of  his  liberty — not 
because  any  such  jurisdiction  had  ever  been  actually  conferred  on  the  courts — 
but  because  some  judge  thought  that  it  was  highly  proper  that  they  should  have 
it.  Nor  did  the  argument  of  the  Chief  Justice  acquire  any  strength  by  putting 
so  conspicuously  into  the  foreground  the  comparative  immoraUty  of  the  ex- 
treme case  of  the  most  cool^  deliberatcy  most  vwuUni  and  malienant  scandal. 
The  epithets  may  be  strong,  but,  like  most  epithets,  they  really  made  the 
argument  no  stronger.    He  came  to  the  true  and  only  question  at  last,  when  he 
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sftid,  that  the  material   point  was  to  fix  the  legal  sense  of  the  word  '^  avAm* 
ty."     Mr.  S.  said  that  he  considered  that  the  Ch.  J.  had  viitually  given  up  the 
question  when  he  found  himself  compelled  to  show  that  the  offence  of  a  gene- 
ral libel  was  an  obstruction  to  justice; — for  it  was  clearly  that  proposition  that 
he  considered  bis  argument  as  finally  establishing,  and  he  rested  the  soundoess 
of  his  conclusions  on  that  principle  only.     It  was  a  direct  admission  that  the 
power  of  attachment  for  contempt  was  confined  to  cases  of  irUermptiofis  of  the 
course  o{ justice.     So  that  the  whole  matter  turned  on  the  question  whether  an 
arraignment  of  the  qualUips  of  a  judge  was  an  obstruction  to  the  legal  atdhori^ 
of  the  court.*    Mr.  S.  said  that  he  thought  that  the  argument  of  the  Ch.  J.  rest- 
ed upon  a  subtle  and   false  sense  of  some  of  the  words  which  he  had  used. 
Thus,  he  had  said  that  to  be  universally  thought  to  he  impartial  was  necessary 
to  giving  justice  that "  free,  open,  and  uninterrupted  current "  which  it  had  found 
for  ages.     Now,  said  Mr.  S.,  we  do  not  understand  by  the  course  of  justice,  the 
abstract  or  speculative  estimation  of  the  qualities  of  the  judges  in  the  minds  of 
men.     By  the  course  of  justice  we  mean  the  actual  administration  of  the  law 
through  the  process^  forms,  proceedings  and  judgments  of  the  courts  and  the  offir 
ctrs  of  the  law.     To  obstruct  these  proceedings,  is  to  obstruct  the  legal  count 
of  justice,  and  an  interference  with  the  authority  of  the  courts.     The  legal 
authority  of  the  judges  consists  in  their  power  and  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of ' 
their  judicial  functions.     To  doubt  or  deny  their  infalitbility — ^to  question  their 
accomplishments — their  legal  acquirements — their  impartiality  or  their  moral 
qualities,  is  an  obstruction  only  of  the  good  opinion  of  men  as  to  their  fitness 
fbr  their  places.     But  it  is  hardly  good  English  to  say  that  this  is  a  denial  of 
their  Judtcta/  authority,  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  word.     If  this  be  not  so,  then 
^t  is  an  obstruction  of  the  course  of  justice  to  say,  c.  g»that  the  opinion  of  such 
a  judge  is  no  authority — and  the  argument  of  theCh.  J.  would  well  sustain  that 
as  a  contempt — "  not  for  the  sake  of  the  judges, ^^  but  as  a  contempt  of  alt  law,  and 
a  fundamental  shaking  of  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  England  to  the  Kiug, 
by  reason  of  such  a  constructive  impeachment  of  the  King's  wisdom  and  good* 
ness  in  having  issued  a  patent  to  such  a  judge  for  that  office.     Mr.  S.  said  that 
the  argument  was  very  far  fetched  at  best;  and  he  considered  that  its  fallacy 
throughout  was  to  be  found  in  the  subtle  perversion  of  the  legal  sense  and 
meaning  of  one  or  t^ro  words.     So  i*ar  from  proving  that  such  an  offence  is  a 
contempt  of  the  Court,  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  had  rather  shown,  by  this  course  of  rea- 
soning, that  the  offence  was  of  a  totally  different  character — that  it  belonged  to 
another  class  denominated  by  Blackstone  (Vol.  4.  Ch.  9.  II.  sec.^  3,)  Contempts 
against  the  King'*s  Person  and  Government,  which  he  defines  to  b«  "  speaking 
or  writing  against  them,  cursing  or  wishing  him  ill,  giving  out  scandalous  sto- 
ries concerning  him,  or  doing  any  thing  that  may  tend  to  lessen  kirn  in  the  eskem 
of  his  subjects,  may  weaken  his  ^government  or  may  raise  jealousies  between  A«» 
mid  hispeople,^^    And  this  is  the  offence  of  sedition  or  seditious  libel,  which  has 
come  back  to  the  courts,  from  the  Star  Chamber — treated  there,  originally,  as 
a  contempt  of  the  King  and  his  Government,  as  a  common  law  offence.    We 
have  seen  that  it. was  so  treated  in  Wraynham's  case  in  the  St.  Chamber  for 
slandering  Chancellor  Bacon;  and  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  has  mixed  up  the  reasiwii^ 
in  the  Star  Chamber  to  prove  it  to  be  a  common  law  crime  against  the  King, 
with  his  own,  in  order  to  show  it  to  be  a  contempt  of  Court.     So,  he  says— the 
King  is  the  fountain  of  justice — ^the  judges  have  the  custody  and  guard  of  his 
oath,  and  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  King — ^to  arraign  their  justice  is  to  arraign  the 
fRng^s  justice — to  impeach  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice  of  them — thus 
to  e:icite  ^mro/  dissatisfaction,  indispose  men's  minds  to  obedience y  nnd  shake 
their  allegiance  to  the  laws.     This  was  precisely  the  argument  of  the  attorney 

rsneral,  in  Mr.  HolHs>  case.     (2  St.  Tr.  1022.)     "  The  offence  wherewith 
shaH  charge  the  three  offenders  at  the  bar  is  a  misdemeanor  of  a  high  natore, 
tending  to  the  defaming  and  scandal  rfjustice,^^  &.c. 
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^'The  King j^amongst  mnny  his  princely  virtues,  is  known  to  excel  in  that 
proper  virtue  of  the  imperial  throne,  which  is  Jtulice,  It  is  a  royal  virtue, 
which  doth  employ  the  other  three  cardinal  virtues  in  her  service," — and  he 
enumerates  them,  fFwdom,  fortitude  and  temperance. 

'^  For  this,  his  Majesty's  virtue  of  justice,  God  hath  of  late  raised  an  occasion, 
and  erected,  as  it  were,  a  stage  or  theatre  much  to  his  honor,  for  Aim  to  show  it, 
and  act  it  in  the  pursuit  of  the  untimely  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,"  &.c. 

^*  This  great  work  of  his  Majesty^e  Justice ,  the  more  excellent  it  is,  your  lord- 
ships will  soon  conclude  the  greater  is  the  ofience  of  any  that  have  sought  to 
affront  or  to  traduce  it.  And  therefore,  before  I  descend  unto  the  charge  of 
these  otfenders,  I  will  set  before  your  lordships  the  weight  of  that  which  they 
have  sought  to  impeach,"  &c. 

Afler  various  encomiums  and  a  review  of  ^'  his  Majesty's  princely  and  sacred 
proceeding  "  on  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 's  mupder,  he  considered  the  criticisms  or 
comments  upon  such  cases,  as  subjecting  '^  the  majesty  of  justice  to  popular  ^nd 
vulgar  talk  and  opinion  " — and  that,  as  to  a  matter  ^^  which  is  res  judicata^^^  it 
was  "  inioUrahle/* 

The  same  argument  was  offered  hy  another  attorney  general,  in  Mr.  Wrayn- 
ham's  case,  (S  St.  Tr.  1061)  to  show  it  to  be  a  crime  to  slander  Ch.  Bacon, 
though  he  was  then  dead.  It  was  the  aUrihvtes  of  the  King,  '^  clemency  and 
justice,"  that  were  scandalized ; — the  attorney  general  saying,  that  though 
Sir  F.  Bacon  was  dead,  ^^the  State  yet  lives  ;" — and  Sir  E.  Coke  said,  that 
'^  the  slander  of  a  dead  man  is  punishable  in  this  court,  as  Lewis  Pickering  is 
able  to  tell,  whom  I  caused  here  to  be  censured  for  a  slander  against  an  Arch^ 
bishop  that  is  dead  ;  for  justice  lives ,  though  the  party  be  dead."  The  attorney 
general  said  that  these  slanders  '^  set  divisions  between  the  King  and  his  great 
magistrates,  to  discourage  judges  and. vilify  justice."  The  Bishop  of  London 
did  not  stop  with  his  argument  where  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  rested  the  point — that 
the  judges  sit  in  ^'  the  seat  of  the  King."  He  said,  ^'  they  sit  in  God's  seat,  and 
execute  his,  and  not  their  own  judgments."  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
too  to  treat  a  scandal  of  the  judges  as  an  assault  upon  their  authority.  ^'Anima 
et  vita  regnorum  authoritas; — *'  take  it  away  from  the  magistrate  of  state,  take 
it  away  from  the  King  himself,  et  subversajacet  prisiina  sedes  soliorum. " 

So,  King  James  himself,  in  his  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of 
Comm^ndams,  said  to  them  :  ''  Our  pleasure  therefore  is,  who  are  the  head 
and  fountain  of  Justice  under  God  in  our  dominions,  and  we,  out  of  our  absolute 
power  and  authority  royal,  do  command  you  that  you  forbear  to  meddle  any  fur- 
ther in  this  plea  till  our  coming  to  town, "  And  he  rebuked  the  Judges  when  he 
called  them  before  the  Council  at  Whitehall,  for  not  reproving  the  barrister  in 
that  case,  who  had  presumed  to  argue  against  his  Prerogative.  ^'  He  had  ob- 
served," he  said,  '^  that  ever  since  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  the  popular  sort  of 
lawyers  had  been  the  men  that  most  affrontedly  in  all  parliament  had  trodden 
upon  his  Prerogative,  which  being  most  contrary  to  their  vocation  of  any  men, 
since  the  Icno  or  lawyers  can  never  be  respected,  if  the  Kxag  ho  not  reverenced; 
it  did,  therefore,  best  become  the  Judges  of  any,  to  check  and  bridle  such  impu- 
dent lawyers,  and  in  their  several  benches  to  disgrace  them  that  bear  so  little 
respect  to  their  King's  Authority.^^ 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  the  whole  argument  of  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  was  little  more  than  a 
repetition  of  some  of  these  arguments,  which,  in  a  proper  case,  might  shbw  the  po- 
litical nature  of  the  offence  of  Sedition  or  Seditious  Libel.  But  it  was  a  mere  fiction 
to  pervert  the  principles  on  which  that  class  of  offences  rested  so  far  as  to  con* 
found  the  moral  value  of  the  opinions  of  the  judges  with  the  political  attributes 
of  the  Crown.  To  say  that  the  judges  have  ^^  the  custody  and  guard  of  the 
King^s  amth,^^  was  quite  too  nice  a  refinement  for  a  legal  argument  by  which  a 
man's  liberty  is  to  be  sumnarily  taken  away.  It  was  no  more  than  to  say  that 
the  Chancellor  was  the  keeper  of  the  King's  conscience,  and  not  so  truly,  even 
as  one  of  those  harmless,  nod  perhaps  usefol  fictions,  in  which  the  theory  of 
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the  British  constitution  had  enshrouded  the  Royal  Dignity.  The  Authority  of  the 
Crow  n  itself,  however,  did  not  consist  in  these  fictions — much  less  that  of  its 
judges.  Blackstone  held  to  a  more  accurate  sense  of  that  word,  when,  writing 
of  its  prerogatives,  he  divided  them  into  those  which  related  to  the  King's ''  po- 
litical Character  Bind  Authority:  or,  in  other  toordsy  his  dignity  and  regal  i'oioer.'' 
To  express  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  capacity  or  integrity  of  a  judge,  was 
to  lessen  the'moral  weight  of  his  opinions  and  character.  To  resist  the  execu- 
tion of  the  orders  of  a  Court,  or  interfere  with  the  judges  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions,  was  to  resist  their  legal  authority,  Mr.  S.  said  that  the  case  of  Alraon 
did  not  therefore  sustain  the  Respondent.  It  was  not  adjudged  by  any  court — 
the  opinion  of  the  court  was  not  known — it  had  never  been  followed  since — and 
it  was  virtually  abandoned  by  the  Crown.  The  opinion  of  Ch.  J.  Wilniot  has 
never  been  re-afhrmed  to  its  full  extent,  or  acted  upon  in  any  court  of  law  there. 
The  whole  attempt  was  a  signal  failure  to  engraft  the  offence  of  a  general  libel 
on  the  Courts  on  the  law  of  contempt.  If  it  had  been  thought  that  such  a  juris- 
diction could  have  been  carried  through,  the  offence  of  Almon  was  of  the  mild- 
est character  in  comparison  with  the  flood  of  calumny  which  issued  from  the 
press  upon  Lord  Mansfield.  One  of  these  libels,  of  the  most  atrocious  charac- 
ter and  tendency,  may  be  seen  in  the  note  to  State  Trials,  vol.  20,  p.  901.;  but 
there  was  no  further  attempt  to  move  or  revive  the  doctrine  on  which  Almon's 
case  was  started. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  the  argument  on  which  the  Star  Chamber  sustained  gen- 
eral libels  on  the  Courts  as  Contempts^  on  the  ground  that  they  were  scandals 
of  the  Authority  of  the  King  in  whose  seat  the  Judges  sat  and  whose  Justice 
they  administered,  had  not  been  confined  there  to  scandals  on  the  Judges  only. 
It  was  the  common  pretext  uniformly  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  giving  some 
eolour  of  law  to  the  oppressions  habitually  practised  in  that  tribunal  as  an  en- 
gine of  State.  Thus,  when  Pierce  Crosby j  whose  intrepid  and  perilous  resist- 
ance to  the  encroachments  of  the  Crown  on  the  liberties  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land had  made  him  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  King,  was  arraigned  in  the  Star 
Chamber  for  scandalizing  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  (£.  of  Strafford^  though 
Sir  John  Finch,  then  Chief  Justice  and  the  Lord  Keeper  put  the  case  express- 
ly on  the  St.  2  R.  2.  yet  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Laud)  went  over  the 
old  course  of  argument  to  show  that,  independently  of  the  Statute,  the  scandal 
of  a  Lord  Deputy,  being  a  Crown  Officer,  was  an  offence  against  the  King's  .A*- 
ihority. 

"  It  is  very  bad  it  should  be  against  a  Peer  of  the  Realm,  but  this  against  my 
Lord  Deputy y  that  doth  represent  the  King^s  Person  in  that  kingdom;  for  the 
whole  trust  and  government  of  that  kingdom  doth  rest  in  him  under  Crod  and 
the  King.  And  it  argueth  to  my  understanding  that  such  spirits  as  these,  that 
strike  at  the  authority  of  him  that  beareth  the  power  under  his  Majesty  in  Ire- 
land ;  they  that  begin  thus  with  tongue  and  pen  to  scandalize  any  in  Authority, 
I  think  the  same  man  will  be  very  bold  to  scandalize  the  King  too.  Gregory 
Nazianzeny  when  he  speaketh  of  Kings,  saith,  they  art  lively  pictures  of  the  At- 
mighty  God,  drattm  short,  but  not  at  length,  for  no  resemblance  of  God  can  be 
drawn  out  at  length.  As  Kings  are  representations  of  God  drawn  out  shortly, 
so  Deputies  and  Lieutenants  ai^  Representatives  of  such  as  are  their  King,  but 
drawn  out  somewhat  shorter  than  the  resemblance  of  their  King." 

It  was  on  such  blasphemous  mummery  and  contemptible  trash,  contrived  at 
first  for  the  purpose  of  puffing  up  the  divine  right  and  flattering  the  power  of  a 
bigotted  and  stupified  family  of  Kings,  that  the  doctrine  rested.  Lord  Ando- 
ver  had  truly  said,  when  he  moved  the  repeal  of  all  the  statutes  which  upheld 
the  Star  Chamber,  that  it  had  not  only  been  raised  to  Man's  estate  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey  in  8  H.  8.  but  it  had  grown  to  be  a  Monster.  Every  action  or  word 
that  was  offensive  to  the  Stuart  Kings  or  the  political  functionaries  who  sup- 
ported their  doctrines  or  their  designs,  was  swept  into  the  Star  Chamber  under 
some  frivolous  or  refined  pretext,  under  the  name  of  Contempt.     When  the 
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matter  touched  the  creatures  of  the  Crown,  it  was  a  Contempt  of  the  King's 
•Authority.  It  might  often  be  resolved  into  a  mere  disobedience  of  his  Will.  It 
was  not  uncommon,  at  some  periods  in  England,  to  issue  Proclamations  for  the 
observance  of  Statutes — and  sometimes  without  any  statute — and  in  both  cases 
the  course  of  the  Star  Chamber  was  to  take  cognizance  of  offenders  under  col- 
our of  the  charge  of  Contempt — thus  substituting  their  own  heavier  and  cruel 
punishments  in  the  place  of  the  penalties  of  the  statutes  or  the  common  law,  to 
the  utter  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  accused  party.  It  was  to  countenance  and 
sustain  these  and  similar  practices,  that  the  definition  of  the  word  Contempt  had 
been  there  so  widely  enlarged  ;  and  it  was  on  this  broad  and  loose  sense  of  the 
word  that  scandals  on  Judges  relating  to  matters  not  touching  their  offices  nor 
pending  in  judicature  before  them,  were  denominated  Contempts. 

So,  the  peril  was  the  same  for  mere  words  spoken.  A  jurisdiction-over  libels, 
or  the  press  only,  fell  short  of  the  object  to  be  jittained,  and  so  words  as  well  as 
libels,  were  put  down  in  th«  same  class  of  political  offences  under  the  same  ge- 
neric name.  For  many  of  these  pretended  offences  there  was  not  even  a  name 
at  common  law,  for  no.such  offences  were  known  there. 

It  was  quite  obvious  how  this  class  of  offences  sprung  up  so  freely  at  that 
time.  Tfie  King  was  assumed  to  be  the  absolute  Monarch — unlimited  in  pow- 
er and  constituting  of  himself  the  whole  government.  Every  word  or  murmur 
against  his  Will  or  his  arbitrary  usurpations  was  set  down  as  a  contempt  of  his 
Kegai  Authority.  Thus,  Richard  Knightleyy  who  appears  to  have  been  con- 
cerned in  some  silk  gt)ods,  speaking  of  the  seizure  of  his  property  for  the  fa- 
mous tonnage  and  poundage  duties,  said  that  the  merchants  had  more  encourage^ 
ment  in  Turkey  than  in  England.  For  this,  he  was  called  to  answer  in  the  Stbr 
Chamber,  as  for  '^  undutijull  ^nd  false  speeches  "  which  tended  to  the  ''  dishon- 
our  of  the  King*"*  &c.  and  was  fined  two  thousand  pounds  and  committed  to  the 
Fleet.  On  a  Habeas  Corpus  afterwards  issued,  he  objected  on  the  return  to 
the  legality  of  the  sentence,  on  the  ground  that  the  Star  Chamber  had  no  juris^ 
diction  for  words  only.  He  was  remanded  because  *^  to  deliver  one  who  was 
committed  by  the  decree  of  one  of  the  Courts  of  Justice  was  not  the  usage  of 
the  Court."  The  order  of  the  Coulrt  may  have  been  rij^ht ;  but  though  they 
said  that  the  Star  Chamber  was  older  than  the  St.  3  tt.  7.  on  which  Cham- 
bers founded  his  objection,  yet  they  did  not  affirm  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court 
— the  Habeas  Corpus  not  being  the  mode  of  trying  that  question.  The  pro- 
ceeding showed,  however,  that  this  sort  of  jurisdiction  in  the  Star  Chamber  was 
questioned  at  that  day.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  if 
these  doctrines  of  contempt  were  to  be  sanctioned  at  all  as  the  law  of  the  Star 
Chamber  or  any  other  Court,  their  advocates  would  be  forced  at  last  to  place 
the  jurisdiction  on  the  very  comprehensive  explanation  which  Lord  Bacon  had 
given  of  it.  This  great  man  had  taken  a  very  active  part  there  on  some  oc- 
casions, and  in  the  spirit  of  a  courtier,  had  even  pronounced  it  to  be  a  '^  noble 
institution."  He  had  said  that  it  chiefly  took  cognizance  of  four  things — *'  forces, 
frauds,  crimes  various  of  sTELLiONATE'and  the  inchoatio^is  or  middle  acts  towards 
crimes  capital  or  heinous,  not  actually  committed  or  perpetrated."  This  defi- 
nition would  solve  the  whole  secret  and  gave  to  the  Star  Chamber  power 
enough  for  all  its  purposes.  Lord  Bacon  had  at  least  done  no  injustice  to  that 
tribunal  in  the  exposition  of  one  branch  of  its  jurisdiction,  which  he  had  defined 
by  a  word  derived  from  the  name  of  the  great  Beast  of  Antiquity.  The  asso- 
ciation was  not  unnatural  and  the  illustration  was  not  altogether  unsuited  to 
the  subject. 

But  even  in  those  bad  times,  the  doctrines  of  the  Star  Chamber  as  to  con- 
tempts of  the  Judges  never  fell  from  any  Judge  in  a  Court  of  Common  Law. 
The  oppressions  of  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Council  Board,  the  High  Com- 
mission Court  and  the  Star  Chamber  might  be  screened  under  the  protection 
of  sheer  power  ;  but  the  proceedings  at  common  law  were  open  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  process  of  indictment  and  trial  there,  required  the  co-operation 
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of  juries  from  the  People  of  England.  The  influence  of  thai  dauntiess  tptrit 
of  English  freedom  which  was  abroad  in  the  land  under  the  Stuarts,  would  ban 
finally  forced  its  way  into  the  jury-box  in  spite  of  the  power  of  the  Crowo  and 
the  threatenings  of  the  Star  Chamber  on  the  refractoriness  of  jurors.  The 
English  bar  was  not  sqbdued  and  the  times  had  become  too  perilous  for  anj 
Judge  to  trifle  in  the  courts  of  common  law  with  the  administration  of  criflninal 
justice  or  to  violate  openly  those  fixed  principles  which  were  identified  with  the 
preservation  of  the  liberties  of  England.  Indeed,  it  was  remarkable,  While  the 
grossest  oppressions  had  been  practised  in  other  tribunals  and  in  other  fonu 
through  various  periods  of  English  history,  that  those  great  principles  of  the 
common  law  and  the  ancient  statutes  and  charters  which  formed  the  bulwatk  of 
the  liberties  of  the  People  of  England,  had  been  so  much  respected  and  so  well 
maintained  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law  against  the  influence  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Crown.  Would  to  God,  said  Mr.  S.  that  his  fellow-couDtryiDeB 
might  learn  how  to  prize  them  as  their  double  birlh-right,  that  they  might  al- 
ways know  where  to  look  for  the  most  dangerous  and  daring  of  their  enemies. 
This  Star  Chamber  doctrine  in  cases  of  Contempt  was  boldly  questioned  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  the  case  of  Sir  John  Eliott,  Mr.  Set- 
den  and  others-^members  of  Parliament  who  fell  under  the  King's  displeasure 
— afler  the  Information  had  been  filed  against  them  in  the  Star  Chamber  for 
matters  done  in  Parliament  and  particularly  for  words  spoken  there  which 
were  deemed  to  be  scandalous  of  the  King's  Government,  they  took  out  a  Ha- 
beas Corpus  before  any  conviction  on  the  Information.  It  appeared  by  the  re- 
turn that  they  were  committed  for  '^  notable  Contempts  against  Oursclf  aad 
our  Government."  They  objected  to  the  sufliciency  of  it,  and  as  the  charge 
wa^  not  capital,  they  claimed  the  right  of  being  bailed.  The  case  wasargued, 
but  when  the  Court  were  ready  to  deliver  their  opinion,  the  prisoners  were  not 
brought  to  the  bar.  The  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  in  whose  custody  thej 
had  remained  after  the  return  of  the  writ,  informed  the  Court  that  their  had 
been  taken  by  the  King's  Warrant  and  removed.  The  prisoners  not  being 
present^  the  Court  could  make  no  eflfectual  order  on  the  writ.  By.  this  con- 
trivance, the  matter  was  slipt  over  the  Term  and  they  lay  in  the  Tower  through 
the  vacation — the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  not  having  been  then  passed.  We 
know,  however,  from  subsequent  occurrences  what  order  the  Court  would  have 
made  on  the  question  of  bail.  The  King  appeared  to  falter  in  his  Star  Cham- 
ber proceeding,  and  shortly  before  the  next  Term  convened  the  Judges  in  his 
Council,  when  he  took  them  aside  and  told  them  that  hb  intended  to  proceed 
against  the  prisoners  at  common  law  in  the  King's  Bench  and  to  discontinue 
the  process  in  the  Star  Chamber..  We  are  informed  that  **  divers  other  mat- 
ters he  proposed  to  the  Judges  by  way  of  advice,  and  seemed  well  conienitdwA 
whet  they  answered  Ihoughtt  was  not  to  his  mind  ;  which  was,  that  the  ofieoces 
were  not  capital  and  that  by  the  law  the  prisoners  ought  to  be  bailed."  They 
were  brought  into  Court  again  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  Term,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  be  baited,  but  they  were  required  to  find  sureties  for 
,  their  good  behaviour.  They  considered  this  to  be  a  "  ticklish  point  "  and  re- 
fused. Not  succeeding  in  ensnaring  them  or  their  friends  in  that  way,  the  At- 
torney General  filed  his  Information  against  them  in  the  King's  Bench.  Al- 
though this  information  contained  a  singular  jumble  of  various  matters — in  one 
part,  charging  the  words  spoken  in  Parliament-: — in  another  seeming  to  charge 
an  assault  on  the  Speaker — mixing  up  what  may  have  occurred  before  the 
King's  Jiat  for  adjourning  the  House  with  what  took  place  afterwards — yet  it 
may  be  questionable  whether  enough  was  not  charged  byway  of  conspirtini  to 
have  sustained  the  information  at  law.  Though  the  Judges,  on  the  defendanta 
pleas  to  the  jurisdiction  (for  they  flatly  refused  to  plead  any  thing  else  and 
judgment  went  at  last  by  nil  dicit)  talked  much  of  Sedition  and  the  King's  Au- 
thority, yet  Jones  J  who  pronounced  the  judgment,  took  care  to  say,  "  But  in  this 
case  there  was  a  cotisptracy  between  the  defendants  to  slander  the  State  and  to 
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raise  Sedition  and  discord  between  the  King,  his  Peers  and  the  People."    The 
whole  case  showed  that.it  was  not  considered  safe  to  trust  the  judgment  on  the 
ground  of  Contempt  for  speaking  the  words  only.     But  there  was  another  re- 
markable case  which  happened  only  two  years  before  the  Court  of  Star  Cham- 
ber was  abolished,  which  showed  that  the  doctrine  of  Contempt  of  the  Judges 
or  the  Courts  had  settled  down  in  the  courts  of  Common  Law  on  the  true  prin- 
ciples which  sustained  it  as  an  offence.     It  was  the  case  of  an  indictment  for 
the  offence  of  Contempt  as  a  common-law  misdemeanour,  against  one  Thomas 
Harrison.     He    was  indicted  by  the  addition  of  clerk  and  was  doubtless  some 
high  Tory  priest  who  had  taken  offence  atJMr.  Justice  Hutton  for  the  opinion 
which  he  had  delivered  a  few  days  before  against  the  King,  in  the  Exchequer 
in  the  case  of  John  Hampden  on  the  Ship  Warrants.     That  opinion  was  given 
on  the  28th  of  April,  and  Harrison's  offence  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  May.     In 
the  mad  zeal  of  his  loyalty  Harrison  had  worked  himself  up  to  the  belief  that 
for  a  Judge  to  deny  the  King's  authority  to  levy  money  without  the  grant  of  the 
Parliament  was  High  Treason  as  a  denial  of  the   King's  Supremacy,     If  Mr. 
Justice  Hutton  had  on  that  occasion  betrayed  his  oath  and  supported  that  in- 
terpretation of  the  Prerogative  instead  of  manfully  resisting  the  usurpation  and 
closing  his  Opinion  with  the  memorable  declaration  that  the  People  of  England 
were  ^^  subjects  and  not  slaves — freemen  and  not  villeins,"  his  defamers  would 
doubtless  have  been  punished  in  the  Star  Chamber;  but  being  too  honest  and  in- 
flexible to  violate  his  conscience,  the  matter  was  left  to  take  its  course  at  common 
law.    Harrison  was  indicted  and  the  indictment  recited  that  the  court  of  Common 
Pleas  was  an  ancient  Court  of  the  Realm  and  that  it  was  against  the  Crown  and 
its  Dignity  and  against  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom  for  any  one  to  disturb  the 
Courts  Of  the  Judges  judicially  sitting.     It  was  not  however  any  where  recited 
to  be  an  offence  to  charge  a  Judge  with  Treason  or  any  other  crime  ;  and 
though  the  indictment,  in  assigning  the  quo  animOy  went  on  to  say  that  the  de- 
fendant intended  to  detame  Mr.  Justice  Hutton,  yet  it  was  carefu-Ily  added  and 
ahofor  to  disturb  the  said  Court  ffour  King  and  the  Justices  of  the  said  Court 
there  judicially  sitting  and  to  hinder  the  Administration  of  Justice,     This  was  the 
essence  of  the  misdemeanour.     After  then  charging  the  offence,  sc,  that  Harri- 
son came  info  the  Court  and  there  accused  Mr.  Justice  Hutton  of  High  Treason, 
the  indictment  concluded  ^'  to  the  great  damage,  hurt  and  derogation  of  our  sove- 
reign his  Crown  and  Dignity,  and  the  great  contempt  of  the  said  Court  of  Com- 
mon Fleas,  and  to  the  disturbance  of  the  Justice  and  Laws  of  the  King  and  this 
Realm  and  of  the  Justices  of  the  King  and  the  Administration  of  Justice  in  the 
said  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  to  the  evil  example  of  other  offenders  "  and  to  the 
"  infamy,  disgrace  and  destruction  of  Richard  Hutton  " — not  naming  him  as  a 
Judge.     The  indictment  contained  nothing  of  the  scandal  of  the  Mministration 
of  Justice^  but  was  laid  to  be  to  the  disturbance  of  it. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  it  was  this  offence — the  disturbance  or  interference  with 
the  free  administration  of  Justice — which  was  contra  Coronam.  It  was  in  re- 
spect to  the  reverence  and  obedience  due  to  Courts  and  Judges  in  the  execution 
of  their  judicial  functions^  that  Contempts  were  against  the  Crown  and  its  Dig- 
nity— or,  perhaps,  to  speak  with  more  precision  and  accuracy, — against  the 
King's  Sovereignty,  wiiich  was  one  of  those  points  of  pre-eminence  which  col- 
lectively constituted  the  Regal  Dignity.  It  was  against  the  King  as  the  Su- 
preme Administrator  of  the  Laws,  in  the  exercise  of  which  function  of  his  Sove- 
reignty through  the  Courts  and  Judges,  every  man  was  bound  to  obedience 
and  to  refrain  from  disturbing  or  interfering  with  its  free  course  under  the  pain 
of  that  summary  punishment  which  the  exigency  of  that  power  required  and 
which  was  essential  to  the  execution  of  it.  The  moral  qualities  and  tendency 
of  the  offence  were  undoubtedly  fit  topics  of  animadversion,  and  it  was  true  that 
without  this  conservative  power,  the  authority  of  the  Courts  would  be  essentialiy 
impaired  and  brought  into  disrepute.  So  especially,  to  insult,  libel  or  scanda- 
lise a  Judge  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  was  to  contemn  the  Autitority  which  had 
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invested  him  with  his  judicial  powers  and  blemished  the  administration  of  Justice. 
But  we  must  not  set  apart  one  of  the  particular  consequences  of  the  offence  and 
make  it  the  sole  test  of  the  definition  of  the  crime.  It  was  very  far  from  beins 
true  that  every  thing  which  incidentally  or  by  way  of  consequence  blemished 
the  administration  of  justice  was  an  indictable  offence  as  a  contempt.  It  would 
be  quite  easy  to  state  various  instances  of  individual  conduct  out  of  the  presence 
of  a  Court  which  manifested  the  grossest  disrespect  of  the  Judiciary,  but  which 
could  not  be  brought  within  the  definition  of  any  crime.  So,  in  the  case  of 
William  de  Bruce,  in  the  time  of  £dw.  1.  who  was  indicted  for  charging  Roger 
de  Higham,  one  of  the  Judges,  with  injustice,  the  Court  said,  ticui  honor  tt 
revereniia  qui  3§iniatri9  Domini  Regis  ratione  officii  si^i  faciuntur,  ipsx  Regi  at^ 
tf*i6un/ttr,  9%c  dedecus  et  conlemptus  Ministris  fucti  cidem  Domini  Regi  inferuniur. 
But  this  was  said  of  an  insolent  speech  made  to  a  Judge  while  in  the  actual  ez- 
ectUion  of  his  office.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  ^'  at  ike  time  when  he  gave  Judg- 
ment against  him."  Hawkins  had  said  too,  that  the  offensive  words  were  spoken 
in  Court. 

It  was  not  correct,  even  according  to  the  theory  of  the  British  Constitution, 
to  speak  of  the  King^s  Justice,  .The  administration  of  Justice  was  the  execu^ 
tion  of  the  Law.  The  laws  were  the  rules  of  Justice  and  its  administration  had 
been  aptly  termed  the  life  of  the  Law.  '^  By  the  fountain  of  Justice, "  says  Sir 
W.  Blackstone,  ^^  the  law  does  not  mean  the  Author  or  original,  but  only  the 
Distributor.  Justice  is  not  derived  from  the  King  "—and  again,  "  The  King, 
by  his  Judges,  dispenses  what  the  Law  has  previously  ordained."  And  hence 
those  who  had  spoken  of  it  as  the  King'^s  Justice  fell  into  the  same  style  of  doc- 
trine with  King  James  who  said  that  ^'good  christians  will  be  content  with 
God's  will,  revealed  in  his  word  ;  and  good  subjects  will  rest  in  the  King's  will 
revealed  in  his  Law."  So\oo  it  was  a  refinement  which  really  weakened  in- 
stead of  strengthening  the  law  of  Contempts,  to  say  with  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  that  the 
Judge's  had  the  custody  of  the  King's  Coronation  Oath.  All  this  was  akin  to  the 
quaint  notion,  alluded  to  by  Blackstone  as  the  reason  under  the  '^  old  Gothic 
constitution"  why  the  King  performed  the  office  of  prosecutor  in  criminal 
cases — that  '^  in  case  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  person  of  a  fellow 
subject,  the  offender  was  accused  of  a  kind  of  perjury  in  having  violated  the 
King's  Coronation  Oat^ ;  dicebaturfregisse  juranuntwn  Regis  juratum. "  Black- 
stone  had  also  noted  the  case  of  Ch.  J.  Thorpe,  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  bri- 
bery in  25.  £dw.  3.  who  was  said  sacramenium  domini  regis  fregisse.  The 
learned  Commentator  had  evidently  referred  to  these  as  mere  curiosities  found 
among  the  rude  relics  or  the  rubbish  of  antiquity  But  it  would  be  found  on 
looking  into  the  charge  against  Thorpe,  that  even  this  idea  was  tKere  material- 
ly qualified.  It  was  said  only  that  he  had  broken  the  King's  Oath  qwaitum  tM 
ipso  fuiiy  I,  e.  "  as  much  as  in  him  lay,^^  It  was  a  perversion  of  these  words  to 
impute  to  them  the  sense  of  a  breach  of  the  King's  Oath.  He  was  charged 
with  a  species  of  Treason  and  it  was  laid  to  be  ^'  mlse,  maliciose  et  rc6e//»/er." 
The  true  import  of  it  was  that  he  had  traitorously  defeated  the  King's  Oath  as 
far  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  it,  and  so  it  was  made  a  sort  of  crimen  laesae 
JUajestatis,     It  was  laid  in  that  way  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  punishment 


any  part  of  it."  It  was  from  some  idea  like  that  in  Thorpe's 
case  or  rather  some  perversion  of  it — and  perhaps  from  that  very  case — ^that 
others  had  since  gone  on  with  deductions  and  corollaries  till  they  had  constructed 
that  insolvable  puzzle,  that  to  scandalize  a  Judge  was  to  charge  the  King  with 
a  breach  of  his  Coronation  Oath!  If  this  learned  conundrum  in  the  law  had 
been  as  old  as  the  time  of  Queen  Aiine,  it  would  have  been  set  down  by  the 
satirists  of  that  day  arSong  the  exercises  given  out  by  the  tutor  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus  to  task  the  ingenuity  of  his  pupil. 
Mr.  Storrs  said  that  he  would  not  deny  that  the  Respondent's  Counsel  bad 
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truly  inferred  that  hie  intention  was  to  give  a  bad  name  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  Respondent,  by  fixing  the  origin  of  his  summary  jurisdiction  over  Mr. 
Lawless  and  the  doctrines  on  which  he  had  sustained  it,  iii  the  Star  Chamber. 
It  was  submitted  to  the  Court  to  judge  how  far  the  Respondent  had  brought 
himself  within  the  justice  of  such  a  censure.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  would  not 
say  that  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  was  not,  in  its  original  institution  and  as 
one  of  the  Courts  of  the  King's  Council,  to  be  held  in  high  and  honorable  res- 
pect. The  encomium  of  Lord  Coke  on  that  Court  undoubtedly  referred  to  its 
excellence  in  the  purity  of  its  original  jurisdiction  as  well  as  its  dignity  and 
antiquity.  There  had  been  many  decisions  and  opinions  given  there  which 
might  be  safely  relied  on  as  sound  expositions  of  the  law.  Many  of  them  had 
been  adopted  by  Coke  and  other  approveii  reporters.  But  he  would  say  this — ' 
that  in  all  matters  handled  there  from  the  time  of  H.  7.  to  its  abolition  which 
were  mixed  up  with  the  political  questions  of  the  day  or  which  touched  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  aeainst  the  Royal  Prerogatives,  its  decisions  and  its  princi- 
ples were  to  be  received  with  hesitation  and  distrust,  if  not  absolutely  repudi- 
ated, unless  they  were  found  to  be  well  sustained  by  the  ancient  principles 
of  the  common  law.  If  the  Respondent  had  not  been  able  to  trace  any  authori- 
ty for  his  proceedings  to  some  approved  precedent  from  the  Courts  of  Law  be- 
fore the  Star  Chamber  adapted  their  summary  process  to  such  a  case,  he  must 
remember  that  if  his  jurisdiction  had  been  blemished  by  its  parentage,  he  had 
filiated  it  for  himself,  and  if  it  was  only  at  this  late  day  that  he  had  become 
really  unambitious  of  participating  in  the  honors  of  its  original,  it  was  rather  an 
ungracious  expiation  of  a  mere  involuntary  error  of  judgment,  that  he  should 
now  instruct  his  Counsel  to  engrafl  its  tarnished  pedigree  on  a  more  honored 
line  of  ancestry.  He  should  have  been  admoni^ed  by  his  books  that  the  En- 
glish Courts  had  furnished  him  no  precedent  for  his  proceedings — that  Coke 
and  Camden  had  declined  to  sanction  such  a  jurisdiction  in  their  day  and  he 
should  have  known  enough  of  these  great  men  to  have  known  that  no  Judges 
were  ever  more  firmly  persuaded  than  they  of  the  importance  of  maintaining 
the  independence  of  the  Courts  and  the  free  administration  of  justice  in  all 
their  strength  and  purity.  Against  such  great  examples  as  these,  it  was  a 
miserable  apology  for  error  that  the  Respondent  had  only  been  able  to  find  in 
the  case  of  John  of  Northampton  a  straggling  precedent  of  five  centuries  ago, 
on  which  time  had  unfortunately  failed  to  do  its  ofiice. 

Mr.  S.  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  passage  in  Blackstone's  CommentarieSi 
which  had  been  relied  on  by  the  Respondent's  connsel. 

In  treating  of  summary  convictions  for  public  offences ,  he  enumerates  all  the 
classes  of  contempts, 

1 .  By  inferior  judges  and  magistrates. 

2.  By  sheriffs,  bailiffs ^  &c.,  and  other  officers  of  the  court. 

3.  "By  attomeySj  &c.,  '^  who  are  also  officers  of  the  respective  c(wr^9." 

4.  'Byjurymenj  in  ^^  matters  relating  to  the  discharge  oi  their  office  J*'* 

5.  By  witnesses. 

6.  By  ^^  parties  to  any  suit  or  proceedings  before  the  court. ^^ 

7.  By  ^^  other  persons,  under  the  degree  of  a  peer  ;  and  even  by  peers  them- 
selves, when  enormous,  and  accompanied  with  violence,  such  as  forcible  res- 
cous  and  the  like;  or  when  they  import  a  disobedience  to  the  King's  great  prero^- 
ative  writs  of  prohibition,  habeas  corpus,  and  the  rest." 

He  had  there  finished  his  classification  oi  contempts,  every  one  of  which  pro- 
ceeded on  principles  which  excluded  the  case  of  a  general  libel  on  the  Court^ 
not  relating  to  matters  in  judicature.     He  then  goes  on  to  illustrate  them  : 

'^  Some  o^  these  contempts  may  arise  in  the  face  of  the  courts 
As  ;  by  rude  and  contumelious  behaviour  ; 

by  obstinacy,  perverseness  or  prevarication  ; 
by  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  wilful  disturbance  whatever 
Other Sy  in  the  absence  of  the  party ; 
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As  ;  by  disobeying  or  treating  with  disrespect  the  King's  writs,  or  the  rules  ot 
process  of  the  court  ; 
by  perverting  such  writ  or  process  to  the  purposes  of  private  malice,  ex- 
tortion or  injustice  ; 
by  speaking  or  writing  contemptuously  of  the  Court  or  Judges^  actings 

ihe'iT  judicial  capacity ; 
by  printing  false  accounts  (or  even  true  ones,  without  proper  permission) 
of  causes  then  depending  in  judgment ; 

Mr.  S.  said  that  he  agreed  to  all  this;  and  it  might  be  noticed  here  thii 
contempt  by  printing  false  accounts  of  judicial  proceedings,  was  confined iy 
Blackstone  to  causes  ^^  then  depending  in  judgment."  It  was  the  next  and 
closing  fragment  of  the  paragraph,  into  which  the  counsel  have  supposed  thit 
Blackstone  had  slipt  the  case  of  general  libel,  viz: 

<^  And  by  any  thing y  in  ihorty  that  defnonstrcUes  a  gross  want  of  that  regeri 
and  respect y  which  when  once  courts  of  justice  are  deprived  of,  their  aiUkont$ 
(so  necessary  for  the  good  order  of  the  kingdom)  is  entirely  lost  among  it 
people.'*'* 

Mr.  S.  said  that  this  would  no  doubt  bear  out  the  position  of  the  counsel,  if 
Blackstone  had  really  intended  to  adopt  in  this  paragraph,  the  false  seme 
which  Mr.  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  had  put  on  the  word  authority.  He  may,  po»iblji 
have  intended  to  do  so.  The  fourth  volume  of'the  Commentaries  was  publiabed 
in  1768,  and  perhaps  Blackstone  had  the  proceeding  against  Almoniahii 
mind.  He  may  have  been  aware  of  the  equivocal  sense  of  the  word  authoritj 
and  perhaps  had  seen  th$  opinion  of  Ch.  J.  WiJmot.  The  case  made  a  gnd 
noise  at  the  time  and  Blackstone  was  a  Crown  officer  under  the  E.  of  Bute's 
ministry.  He  received  a  patent  of  precedence  to  rank  with  the  King's  cooosel 
in  176  ly  and  was  appointed  Solicitor  to  the  Queen  in  1763.  He  may  hare 
been  in  office  when  the  general  warrants  were  issued.  Mr.  S.  said  behw 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  he  remained  in  that  office  up  to  1765,  whea 
the  rule  against  Almon  was  made,  but  he  continued  in  favour  for  a  long  period 
afterwards. 

The  tendency  of  his  political  views  of  the  British  Constitution,  however,  was 
well  known.  It  was  only  necessary  to  read  the  closing  Chapter  of  his  work  to 
discover  the  leaning  of  his  principles.  He  dates  the  '^  complete  reslitutum  oi 
English  liberty  "  at  the  restoration  of  Ch.  H.,  and  thought  that  in  that  Kings 
reign,  ^^  the  people  had  as  large  a  portion  of  real  hberty  as  is  consistent  with  a 
state  of  society  " — and  attributes  the  fauUs  of  the  constitution  "  chiefiy  "  ^o^ 
^^  decays  of  tune  or  the  n^e  of  unsln^ul  improvements  in  later  ages.'*'*  Mr.  S. 
read  several  passages  from  this  chapter,  to  show  the  bearing  of  his  political 
opinions.  He  said  that  if  he  had  intended  in  the  chapter  on  AttacbroeDts  to 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  Ch.  J.  Wilmot,  it  was  but  proof  of  the  introdttction  int« 
the  Commentaries  of  political  principles  which  went  to  support  the  highe^  dog- 
mas of  that  party  whose  cause  he  had.  espoused.  It  is  well  known  that  in  iitf 
early  editions  of  the  Commentaries,  a  disqualification  to  serve  in  Parliament  was 
found  which  bore  out  the  ministry  in  John  Wilkes'  case;  but  be  expuogedit 
in  subsequent  editions.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  was  far  from  disparaging  his  woi« 
as  a  higUy  finished  and  generally  accurate  compendium  of  the  principles  of  tbo 
common  law.  He  was  only  to  be  distrusted  oa  some  points  which  ratnor 
touched  political  questions  than  the  general  code  of  municipal  law,  ^^ 
these  points  it  shoold  he  read  with  caution.  Lord  Ellenborough  had  said  tb» 
at  the  time  of  writing  his  Commentaries,  he  was  extremely  ignorant  of  crimijjj* 
law,  and  that  when  he  compiled  his  lectures,  being  then  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege, he  was  moderately  skilled  in  the  law-^that  he  grew  learned  as  he  ^ 
ceeded  with  his  work  and  his  true  and  solid  legal  knowledge  he  acquired  an^ 
-wards.  Mr.  Hargrave  has  informed  us  that  the  tenth  edit  ion.  (which  w«s  ff" 
lished  after  his  death)  was  corrected  by  him.  He  was  one  of  the  na^^  ^ 
termined  supporters  of  Prerogative,  and  most  active  in  vindicating  the  foyf^ 
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of  the  Crown — an  enemy  to  all  propositions  for  improvement  and  bigoted  and 
intolerant  in  his  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  his  political  opinions.  On  such  points 
— and  the  case  of  Almon  bordered  on  themt — he  should  not  take  an  inference 
from  an  ambiguous  paragraph  in  his  Commentaries,  as  an  authority.  He  would 
rather  remember  that  Lord  Mansfield  once  said,  when  speaking  of  Sir  W. 
Blackstone's  Reports,  that  we  must  not  rely  too  implicitly  on  ^'  great  names." 
The  general  accuracy,  however,  of  the  Commentaries  was  not  to  be  impaired. 
Instead  of  condemning  it  for  the  few  errors  which  have  been  noted  in  it,  it  is 
the  rather  to  be  admired,  that  it  contains  so  few.  It  is  the  production  of  a  great 
and  philosophical  mind,  and  as  a  correct,  perspicuous  and  comprehensive  ex- 
position of  the  code  of  English  law,  it  has  no  equal  or  rival  and  must  forever 
remain  in  the  first  class  of  standard  books  in  the  law. 

But,  Mr.  S.  said,  he  did  not  think  that  the  passage  in  question  from  Black* 
stone,  even  general  as  it  was,  necessarily  bore  the  interpretation  which  had 
been  attributed  to  it.     There  was  a  large  description  of  contempts  which  fell 
within  the  very  words  of  the  paragraph  in  question,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
word  authority  truly  referred  to  the  legal  autkoriiy  of  the  judges ^  as  expressive 
of  the  action  of  the  courts  in  their  judicial  proceedings; — and  it  was  not  by  over- 
strained constructions  or  metaphysical  interpretations  of  words,  that  principles 
were  to  b4  enlarged  beyond  the  plain,  ordinary  and  necessary  signification  of 
them.     In  a  note  to  this  very  paragraph,  Chitty  has  put  the  case,  by  way  of  il- 
lustration, of  ^^  attempting  to  infiuenet  ^juryy^^  citing  3  Burrows,     So,  said  Mr. 
S.y  he  might  add — offering  to  bribe  a  judge; — writing  him  a  threatening  letter 
relating  to  a  cause; — assaulting  a  judge  on  his  way  to  the  court-house,  as  in 
JDandrtge^s  case,  Virginia  Rep, ; — libelling  the  parties  in  the  cause  in  reference 
to  the  merits; — and  many  other  instances,  which  Blackstone  has  not  enume- 
rated and  which  do  not  fall  literally  within  the  words  of  either  of  his  classes. 
All  these  contempts  show  that  gross  want  o£  respect  to  courts  of  justice  and  their 
proceedings,  'without  which  their  legal  authority  and  moral  weight  would  both 
be  lost  and  the  course  of  justice  made  a  mere  mockery.     Yet  all  these  cases 
proceed  on  the  ground  of  obstruction  and  interference  with  the  execution  of  the 
legal  powers  of  the  judges  in  the  administration  of  justice.     The  phrase  used 
by  Blackstone  may  be  satisfied  more  fairly  by  this  reasonable  interpretation, 
which  rests  the  doctrine  on  confessed  principles,  than  by  imputing  to  him  a  sense 
in  this  paragraph  which  would  render  the  meaning  so  generid  that  it  would 
really  define  nothing.     So,  the  cases  which  he  puts  in  illustration  of  the  seventh 
class,  show  the  same  gross  want  of  respect  and  reeard  of  judicial  authority--^— as 
rude  behaviour  in  court — prevarication — disobedience  of  rules  and  process — 
scandalizing  the  judges  acting  in  their  judicial  capacities; — and  the  whole  class 
of  offences  by  the  officers  of  the  court  in.  perverting  their  offices  to  purposes  of 
fraud  and  -corruption.     So  he  says,  that  '^  treating  with  disreepect  the  King's 
writ  "  is  a  contempt,  and  doubtless  it  is  so.     But  what  meaning  is  to  be  attach- 
ed to  this,  but  disobedience  or  contemptuous  treatment  of  it  in  the  course  of  its 
execution?     In  a  note  to  this  paragraph,  Chitty  has  illustrated  the  principle  of 
that  case,  by  referring  to  the  modern  cases  in  Broderip  and  Bingham  and  Moore. 
''  An  attachment  will  not  be  granted  for  violent  or  contemptuous  behaviour  af" 
ter  the  service  of  the  process."     Tet  the  party  may  manifest  the  grossest  disre- 
spect,  in  one  sense,  for  the  writ  and  its  authority  after  service,  as  well  as  before. 
Sir  W.  Blackstone  is  not  to  be  considered  as  using  the  same  words  in  different 
senses  in  the  same  sentence.     After  enumerating  the  several  classes  of  con- 
tempt, all  of  which  related  to  the  execution  of  the  judicial  functions,  and  it  be- 
ing obviously  useless,  if  not  impossible  to  enumerate  every  instance  which 
might  fall  within  these  classes,  he  closed  the  paragraph  by  a  general  expression 
applicable  to  all  contempts  of  the  character  of  those ^of  which  he  had  been 
treating.     This  was  the  only  fair  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  question,  and, 
candidly  considered,  did  not  sustain  the  position  assumed  by  the  counsel  for 
the  respondent.     The  question  of  general  Hbel  on  the  court  had  been  so  recent- 
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Ij  agitated  and  must  have  been  such  a  prominent  topic  at  that  day  at  the  bar, 
that  if  Sir  W.  Blackstone  had  intended  to  define  it  as  a  contempt,  he  wooM, 
doubtless,  have  expresslv  enumerated  it.  But  if  he  intended  to  shelter  it  vo- 
der the  general  phrase  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph  of  his  Commentaries,  and 
then  leave  it  to  others  to  hunt  it  out  from  the  ambiguity  of  the  words,  it  wai 
quite  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  thought  the  existence  of  such  a  power  in  tiie 
courts,  to  be  too  doubtful  to  be  openly  asserted  at  that  day  or  to  be  vindicated 
at  any  afier-time  on  t^e  authority  of  his  name. 

Mr.  S.  said  that  as  no  elementary  book  had  copied  even  this  ambiguous  pas- 
sage or  followed  it,  and  no  writer  or  annotator  since  1765,  had  asserted  tliis 
power;  and  as  no  case  was  to  be  found  in  England  in  which  it  had  been  exn^ 
cised  since,  it  was  a  fair  conclusion  that  the  power  itself  was  not  considered  v 
existing  there.  Yet  there  had  been  several  periods  in  England  since  that  time, 
when  the  scandalous  licentiousness  of  the  press  would  have  demanded  the  sam- 
mary  interposition  of  the  courts.  The  case  of  Almon  must  hare  led  to  a  close 
examination  of  the  point,  and  we  have  a  private  letter  from  Mr.  Erskine,  ia 
1785,  to  a  gentleman  of  the  bar  in  Dublin,  fully  expressing  bis  opinion  upon  it 
He  says, — 

''  The  rights  of  the  Superior  Courts  to  proceed  by  attachment,  and  the  lirnitt- 
t ions  imposed  upon  that  right,  are  established  upon  principles  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood. 

^^  Every  court  must  have  power  to  enforce  its  own  process  and  to  vindicate 
contempts  of  its  authority ;  otherwise  the  laws  would  he  despised y  and  this  obrioos 
necessity  at  once  produces  and  limits  the  process  of  attachment. 

^^  Whenever  any  act  is  done  by  a  court,  which  the<subject  is  bound  to  obey, 
obedience  may  be  enforced  and  disobedience  punished  by  that  summary  pro- 
ceeding. Upon  this  principle,  attachments  issue  against  ofRcers  for  contempts 
in  not  obeying  the  process  of  courts  directed  to  them,  as  the  ministerial 
servants  of  the  law  ;  and  the  parties  on  whom  such  process  is  served  maj,  in 
like  manner,  be  attached  for  disobedience. 

'^  Many  other  cases  might  be  put,  in  which  it  is  a  legal  proceeding,  since 
every  act  which  goes  directbjio  frustrate  the  mandates  of  a  court  of  justice,  is  a 
contempt  of  its  authority,  ^ut,  I  may  venture  to  lay  down  this  distinct  and 
absolute  limitation  of  such  process,  viz,  that  it  can  only  issue  in  cases  vbere 
the  court  which  issues  it  has  awarded  some  process — given  some  jtidgnu^t-^ 
mado  some  legal  order^-^r  done  some  act-r-which  the  party  against  whom  it 
issues,  or  others  on  whom  it  is  binding,  have  either  neglected  to  obey^  contuma- 
ciously refused  to  submit  to,  excited  others  to  defeat  by  artifice  or  force,  or 
treated  with  terms  of  contumely  and  disrespect." 

"  But  no  crime^  however  enormous^  even  open  treason  and  rebellion,  wbick 
carries  with  them  a  contempt  of  all  law  and  the  authority  of  all  courts  can  possi- 
bly be  considered  as  a  contempt  of  any  particular  court,  so  as  to  be  punishable 
by  attachment,  unless  the  act,  which  rs  the  object  of  that  punishment,  be  in 
direct  violation  or  obstruction  of  something  previously  done  by  the  court  which 
issues  it,  and  which  the  party  attached  was  bound  by  some  antecedent  proceed- 
ing of  it,  to  make  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  A  constructive  extension  of  con- 
tempt beyond  the  limits  of  this  plain  principle,  would  evidently  invoht  everf 
misdemeanor,  and  deprive  the  subject  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases  where  the 
punishment  does  not  extend  to  touch  his  life." 

And,  said  Mr.  S.,  if  the  reasoning   of  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  is   sound — that  the 


thus  the  allegiance  of  men  is  shaken — and  so  all  lawful  authorUy  becomes 
despised — why  do  they  not  at  once  punish  all  seditions  by  the  same  process  r 
If  it  is  no^  for  the  sake  of  the  Court ,  but  for  the  Jfitig,  the  reason  forsoch* 
jurisdiction  is  qoito  as  strong*,  and  what,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on  this 
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point,  18  the  offeDCe  of  general  libel  on  the  Courts  or  the  King  himself,  but  a 
9editiou8  Libel,  in  the  strictest  law  sense  of  the  terms? 

The  latest  editions  of  Hawkins,  by  Mr.  Leach  and  others,  Archbold  and 
every  other  writer,  have  omitted  the  case  of  general  libel  as  a  contempt,  in 
their  treatises  and  notes  ;  and  Judge  Dade  well  said  in  Dandridge's  case,  that  he 
could  find  no  case  in  which  a  court  had  exercised  such  a  power.  The  case  of 
Dandridge  was  a  clear  case  of  contempt.  He  assailed  the  judge,  as  he  was  going 
to  court,  and  as  he  was  entering  the  court-house.  It  was  as  much  a  contempt 
and  a  direct  obstruction  to  the  administration  of  justice,  as  to  have  kept  a  juror 
or  a  witness  away  by  force.  The  opinion  of  Judge  Taylor  in  that  matter  (Vir- 
ginia Reports,)  placed  the  case  on  its  true  and  solid  ground*  Mr.  S.  read  that 
opinion. 

Mr.  S.  then  read  several  extracts  from  an  opinion  of  Lord  Holland  and  Mr. 
J.  Holroyd,  in  the  case  of  the  King  vs,  Clement,  4  B.  and  A.  218,  and  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  J.  Piatt,  9  Johnson  Kep.  417.  The  case  of  Oswald  vs.  Penn- 
sylvania, would  be  more  particularly  noticed  by  his  fellow  manager,  who  closed 
the  ease,  (Mr.  Buchanan.)  He  said  that  before  the  Respondent  was  to  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  this  power  was  to  be  treated  as  existing  in  England,  he 
should  be  able  to  produce  a  direct  and  unequivocal  assertion  of  it  from  some 
standard  book, — the  clear  opinion  of  some  English  judge, — the  judgment  of 
some  Court, — or  at  least  the  assertion  of  some  Crown  officer,  directly  to  the 
purpose,  since  1765.  The  reported  cases  on  which  he  relied,  were  not  under- 
stood in  England  to  sustain  the  doctrine  asserted.  Mr.  J.  Holroyd  said,  in  the 
case  of  Clement,  that  ^'  the  cases  cited  from  AikynSj  as  well  as  that  before 
Lord  Erskine,  established  that  any  thing  done,  either  for  the  purpose  oiohstruct^ 
ing  justice,  or  which  will  have  that  effect,  may  be  punished  as  a  contempt," 
and  that  was  all  which  they  established.  Yet  the  Respondent  had  relied  on 
cases  like  those,  to  bear  out  his  jurisdiction.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  bad  no  doubt 
that  this  power  was  either  considered  in  England  to  have  never  existed  at  all 
in  any  court  since  the  time  of  the  Star  Chamber,  or  that  it  had  been  abandoned, 
as  a  jurisdiction  not  to  be  asserted  or  borne  with  at  this  day.  In  the  cases  of 
Hart  and  White,  who  were  tried  in  1808,  (30  St.  Tr.  1 134.  1 194)  for  libels  on 
'^  the  administration  of  public  justice  y  upon  the  triaVbyjury,  upon  Mr.  J.  Le  Blanc, 
and  upon  the  jurors,"  in  a  former  cause  and  upon  lord  Ellenborough,  the 
informations  accurately  defined  the  nature  oflhe  offence  of  libels  on  the  courts, 
in  matters  which  had  passed  into  judgment.  "^1  he  malicious  intent  is  charged 
to  be,  ^'  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  into  hatred  and  contempt 
among  the  liege  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  King,  and  to  raise  and  excite  dtsaf* 
fection  and  discontent  in  the  minds  of  the  Hege  subjects  of  our  said  lord  the  King," 
&c.;  and  the  informations  conclude — ^'  in  contempt  of  our  said  lord  the  King  and 
his  kuDSj^^  &c.  No  more  shameless  and  atrocious  libels  on  Mr.  J.  Le  Blanc 
and  Lord  Ellenborough  could  have  been  contrived  than  these  were,  and  in 
one  respect  they  were  obnoxious  to  the  same  charge  which  the  Respondent  has 
made  against  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lriwless — that  they  contained  ^^no  reason^ 
ingj^^  but  were  mere  misrepresentation  and  abuse.  In  these  cases  the  Attorney 
General,  (Sir  Vicary  Gibbs)  after  commenting  upon  the  enormity  of  the 
offence,  said,  ^'  It  costs  these  gentlemen  nothing  to  utter  these  libels.  If  they 
be  not  convicted  for  publishing  them,  as  libels,  they  go  unpunished — there  will 
be  nothing  to  restrain  them,  and  the  public  security  will  have  no  hold  upon  them^ 
except  by  the  tie  of  their  own  consciences."  Mr.  S.  said  that  if  there  was  any 
thing  equivocal  in  the  sense  of  these  expressions,  yet  the  cases  showed  that  the 
practice  in  England  of  proceeding  against  such  offenders,  was -by  indictment 
or  information  only. 

He  agreed  most  fully  and  cheerfully  with  all  that  had  been  said  and  read  in 
condemjiation  and  rebuke  of  the  criminality  and  indecency  of  libelling  the 
courts  of  justice^  but  one  unversed  in  the  law,  would  have  almost  believed 
from  the  course  oif  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  that  there  was  no  punishment 
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for  that  crime  uiilestf  tke  courts  took  the  retribution  of  the  law  into  tbeir  o«i 
hands.    But  the  law  was  open — clear — and  severe.   There  was  no  diaincHnatioi 
in  juries  to  punish  these  or  any  other  assaults  on  the  courts.       He  did  wA 
believe  there  was  anj  People  who  would  so  readily  discountenmDce  such  as 
offence,  and  more  cheerfully  sustain  the  authority  of  their  courts   and  Tindicale 
the  administration  of  justice,   than  the   American   People.      There  was  b» 
country  in  which  the  moral  feeling  in  support  of  the  civil  inatituCiona  under 
which  they  lived  was  so  strong  and  sincere,  and  it  was  in  that  feelii^  that  the 
judiciary  especially,  as  well  as  the  government,  would  find  its  strong  and  solid 
support.      If  there  was  any  feeling  in   this  country  which  preirailed  moit 
generally,  it  was  the  habitual  respect,  deference  and  submission  to  the  avthoritj 
of  the  magistracy*    The  People  of  this  country  have  been  educated  to  consider 
and  they  feel  that  in  the  supremacy  of  the  law  consisted  their  real  protectioo. 
It  was  the  panoply  of  their  liberties  and  their  strong  defence.     But  they  know 
that  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  is  their  birthright  too,  and  that  in  according  it  to 
the   vilest  felon  or  the   meanest  culprit,  they  vindicate  it  as  the   ineatinmble 
privilege  of  all.     The  most  dangerous  and  alarming  extension  of  the  law  «f 
contempt  would  be  that  which  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  or 
their  discretion  any  thing  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  general  Political 
offence-^above  all  things,  one  which  admitted  of  no  fixed  or  accurate  defiai- 
tion.     The  law  of  contempts,  when  confined  to  the  protection   of  the  courts 
in  their  proper  constitutional  action  and  duties,  and  to  the  punishment  of  every 
direct  or  indirect  interference  with  the  exercise  of  their  powers  and  the  protec- 
tion of  those  who  are  concerned  in  them  as  parties,  jurors,  witnesses  aad 
ofiicers  of  justice  in  aid  of  the  administration  of  their  (unctions,  was  too  well 
established  and  too  well  sustained  by  principle  as  well  as  positive    law,  to  be 
doubted  or  disturbed;  and,  confined  to  its  proper  limits,  admitted  of  all  reasonable 
certainty  in  its  definitions  of  crime.     But  if  extended  to  the  case  of  general 
libel,  there  was  no  security  for  personal  liberty  but  the  discretion  or  feeling  of  a 
judge.     It  would  be  singular  indeed  that  the  final  guilt  of  a  man,  instead  of  de- 
pending '  on  fixed  principles,  should  hang  upon  the  whim  or  caprice  or  even 
the  discretion  of  a  single  judge,  and  that  too  where  in  cases  of  punishment,  there 
could  be  no  effectual  appeal  or  redress.     The  standard  of  guilt  in  such  a  case 
was  the  temperament  of  the  offended  party.     If  he  was  a  man  of  jealous  spirit — 
of  inflated  conceit — of  sour  and  phlegmatic  feeling— or  ardent  and  fiery  temper, 
we  should  find  that  man  adjudged  to  be  an  atrocious  libeller,  who  would  pass 
harmlessly  before  a  cool  and  patient  court  or  a  placid  and  genttc  judge.     The 
law  might  be  truly  said  to  be  locked  up  in  the  breast  of  the  court — as  much 
unknown  as  those  which  Caligula  hung  up  on  the  highest  pillars.     No  maa 
knew  when  he  offended.     The  judge  makes  the  law,  and  expounds  and  exe- 
cutes it  in  the  same  breath.     Indeed,  there  was  no  law  in  the  case,  and  it  was  to 
say  that  there  was  none,  but  that  the  court  was  to  make  the  law  when  the  case 
happened  pro  rt  nata;  for,  as  Lord  Hale  had  said,  ^^  it  is  all  one  to  make  a  lav 
and  to  have  so  authoritative  a  power  to  judge  according  to  that  which  the  judge 
thinks  fit  to  be  law."     One  judge  would  be  of  opinion  that  a  paper  was  posi- 
tively scandalous — another  that  it  tended  to  scandal— one,  that  it  was  ironical 
— another,  as  in  the  Respondent's  case,  would  catch  at  a  word,  as  **  assumption  ^' 
in  argument,  and  insist  that  this  was  insufferably  contemptuous; — or  that  the 
party  had  said  that  the  ^^  judge  "  had  thought  proper  to  decide  so  and  so,  and 
that  word  (judge)  must  be  personality ;  but  if  that  was  not  so,  yet  at  least  to 
say  that  he  had  '<  thought  proper'^'*  to  decide,  was  downright  libel.     To  say  that 
a  judge  was  superannuated  or  merely  too  old,  would  be  an  impeachment  of  his 
capacity;  or  that  he  was  too  young,  would  be  to  pronounce  him  unfit  for  his 
place.      To  place  the  doctrine  of  contempts  on  such  grounds,  was  to  assert 
that  the  jurisdiction  was  arbitrary,  unlimited,  uncontrolled  and   undefinable — 
that  the  discretion  of  the  judges  was  not  a  legal  discretion — that  it  was  to  be  gov- 
erned by  no  fixed  principles  or  rules  of  law,  and  that  it  was  not  their  office 
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*^jus  dicere,^^  but  ^*ju8  dare,^^  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  the 
judges  should  take  upon  themselves  to  exercise  such  a  power — and  if  they  had 
it,  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so— they  would  at  last  make  the  judiciary  so  odious 
to  the  country  or  so  ridiculous,  that  their  whole  power  would  be  swept  away. 
Their  moral  power  could  not  be  so  effect ually  impaired  in  any  other  way.  The 
notion  that  a  general  libel  on  the  courts  was  not  to  be  punishable  as  a  contempt 
of  the  particular  Court,  but  as  a  scandal  of  Justice  in  the  abstract,  was  arefine- 
ment  bordering  too  close  upon  absurdity  to  sustain  such  a  jurisdiction.  If 
this  was  in  truth  the  foundation  of  such  a  power  in  the  courts  of  law  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  King  was  the  fountain  of  justice  and  so  the  justice  of  the  nation 
was  scandalized,  why  had  not  the  same  power  been  sustained  in  respect  to 
oifences  against  Religion  ?  The  King  is  the  Head  of  the  Church;  and  why 
should  not  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (for  he  was  a  judge  too  in  ecclesiastical 
matter^)  punish  a  libel  on  the  Bishops  as  a  contempt  of  the  Religion  of  the 
country  }  The  bench  of  Bishops  was  as  much  a  branch  of  the  constitutional 
establishments  of  England  as  the  Courts  of  law.  Or,  in  case  of  a  general  libel 
on  all  the  courts,  or  on  the  whole  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  not  on  any 
particular  court,  shall  it  be  punished  in  the  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  the 
Chancery  or  K.  Bench,  or  in  all  the  courts? — for  it  was  a  contempt  of  all; — or 
was  it  punishable  in  K.  B.  only.^  If  in  K.  B.  only,  as  tKe  court  of  general 
criminal  jurisdiction,  then  it  was  because  it  was  a  general  crime,  and  not  a  con- 
tempt of  that  Court.  And  how  has  it  happened  that  all  the  kindred  offences  of 
the  Star  Chamber  have  gone  to  the  common  law  course  of  proceeding  by  in- 
dictment, except  that  ?  Why  had  not  the  K.  B.  as  well  taken  also  the  sum- 
mvry  process  of  attachment  for  scandalizing  the  other  great  officers  of  state  ? 
They  wore  all  coupled  together  in  one  statute  at  (irst.  lo  libel  the  Council,  the 
Nobles  and  the  Judges,  were  all  fellow  crimes. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  the  doctrine  of  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  rested  on  this  manifest 
fallacy — that  the  Courts  might  punish  summarily  as  for  a  Contempt,  an  indirect 
— incidental  or  constructive  reflection  on  the  King,  but  had  no  such  power  when 
he  was  assailed  directly  with  the  grossest  defamation. 

But  at  all  events  there  was  no  analogy  between  the  British  Constitution  and 
our  own  systems  in  any  of  these  respects.  We  had  no  Executive  Power  here 
which  concentrated  the  Sovereignty  of  the  government.  To  apply  the  argument 
of  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  to  the  Federal  Constitution  was  little  more  than  a  burlesque 
of  our  political  institutions.  The  absurdity  would  appear  more  clearly  by  illus- 
tration than  argument.  For  example — ^the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments  of 
State  and  War  are  of  the  Cabinet — the  President's  Council — ^perhaps  it  might 
be  said — his  *'  Privy  Council."  Would  it  be  gravely  said  any  where  that  to 
doubt  the  political  qualifications  or  fitness  of  both  or  either  of  these  high  func- 
tionaries of  the  government,  was  to  incur  the  ofience  of  Contempt  because  the 
Federal  Constitution  had  theoretically  imputed  to  the  President  an  ideal  supe- 
riority in  Wisdom  and  Goodness  and  Dignity  ?  We  could  hardly  speak  of 
things  in  this  way  with  gravity.  If  we  had  a  Court  of  Star  Chamber  too,  there 
would  doubtless  be  no  lack  of  victims  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  Offended 
Dignity  of  tlie  State. 

There  were  grosser  absurdities  still  in  the  application  of  these  fictions  to  our 
political  systems.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  office  of  the  Judges  was  elective. 
And  how  would  these  doctrines  apply  in  practice  there  .^  It  was  undoubtedly 
the  right  of  the  electors  in  those  States  to  discuss  the  qualifications  of  the  Judges 
and  to  express  their  opinions  freely  in  respect  to  their  official  conduct,  if  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  actual  exercise  of  the  judicial  authority  of  the  State. 
But  such  a  right  in  the  Pedple  would  the  rather  be  a  scourge  than  a  privilege, 
if  it  was  to  be  exercised  only  under  the  peril  of  a  summary  judgment  and  pun- 
ishment for  contempt. 

In  truth,  said  Mr.  S.,  the  fiction  on  which  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  placed  the  case  of 
general  libel,  really  weakened  the  law  of  contempts.     As  a  protective  princi- 
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pie,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  in  cases  of  contein|it,  was  well  sustained,  ui 
on  no  other  ground.  If  the  power  was  originallj  inherent  in  the  judicial  fiuD* 
tioD,  as  the  counsel  for  the  Kespondent  appear  to  have  constderal  it,  then  il 
has  been  conferred  on  the  judges  by  the  Constitution  itself  which  created  didr 
office,  and  it  would  follow  that  even  Congress  could  not  abridge  it  by  ttalotc 
But  Mr.  S.  said  he  did  not  consider  it  to  be  so  in  the  full  sense  which  tht 
argument  imported.  It  was  doubtless  a  crime  in  the  early  stages  of  the  judt* 
cial  history  of  England,  the  origin  of  which  could  not  be  now  exactly  fixed  airf 

{mnished  by  summary  process  beyond  the  date  of  any  known  records  of  tbe 
aw.  It  was  safer  to  take  it  as  a  crime  within  the  limits  which  we  find  aaugned 
to  it  by  the  law,  than  to  go  back  to  first  principles  for  the  purpose  of  establklh 
ing  that  as  a  crime  by  deduction,  which  the  law  had  not  specifically  made  m. 
It  is  not  to  be  made  an  ofience  on  arguments  drawn  from  necessity,  uolcn 
the  law  has  made  it  so.  Power  was  ever  silently  stealing  its  way  along  tlul 
path.  It  was  first  necessary — then  inherent — then  implied — then  expedieBtr- 
then  adopted — then  demonstrated  on  precedent,  as  well  as  principle — aod  fi- 
nally established,  defended  and  learnedly  and  eloquently  vindicated.  It  wm 
not  many  vears  ago  that  it  was  questiimed,  whether  the  whole  Legislative  power 
of  the  Federal  government  was  competent  to  create4he  ofiTence  of  libel  *^  ^^ 
the  gavemmeni  of  the  United  States.''  Yet,  if  the  argument  of  Ch.  J.  WiM 
was  sound,  and  contempt  by  ffeneral  libel  on  the  courts  was  sustainable  od  tk 
principles  on  which  he  rested  his  opinion,  there  was  at  least  one  departmeil 
of  this  government  which  might  punish  this  political  crime  without  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Consress. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  no  argument  could  better  illustrate  the  abuses  wbick 
had  flowed  from  the  exercise  of  this  power,  even  in  cases  where  it  was  adsut- 
ted  to  exist  in  England,  than  that  the  House  of  Gonunons  had  adjudged  that  to 
be  a  libel  and  so  a  breach  of  its  privileges,  which  proved  on  trial  lo  have  beeo 
no  libel  and  where  the  party  was  acquitted.  Stockdaie*$  case  ;  22  St.  Tr.  237^ 
and  Reeves*  case,  26  St.  Tr.  259. 

If  the  power  to  punish  a  general  scandal  as  for  contempt,  was  inherent  is 
the  judicial  function,  then  it  was  not  confined  to  the  Superior  courts  alone,  but 
extended  to  all  persons  exercising  functions  of  that  character  ; — to  coromissioi- 
ers  of  bankruptcy,  the  sheriff,  the  coroners  and  certainly  to  every  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  It  must  be  remembered  too,  that  the  doctrine  reaches  contempl- 
uous  wards  of  general  scandal,  as  well  as  libel.  Yet  we  can  hardly  beJiere 
that  any  of  these  persons  have  any  such  jurisdiction;  though  if  the  pover  is 
inherent  in  the  judicial  functionaries  created  by  the  Constitution,  it  is  eqoalij 
annexed  to  such  as  are  created  by  acts  of  Congress.  We  should  then  hare  ill 
our  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  the  full  exercise  of  this  power;  and  as  Sahkspeare 
has  been  freely  quoted  by  the  learned  counsel  against  us,  we  might  refer  tbeti 
to  an  authority  for  their  case,  which  they  seem  to  have  omitted,  where  Mr. 
Justice  Shallow  threatened  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  perhaps  for  some  slander  of  bi> 
dignity,  that  ke  too  would  <<  make  a  Star  Chamber  business  of  it." 

So  the  power  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  Commons,  in  cases  of  hread  of 
privilege,  rests  on  the  lex  ei  consttetudo  parliamefUij  which  is  a  part  of  the  Its 
terrae.  It  was  doubtless  exercised  originally  when  the  King  and  both  faoostf 
met  together.  It  was  the  high  Court  of  Parliament — ^the  great  Council  of  tbe 
King.  Since  the  two  bodies  had  separated,  they  have  both  exercised  this  power 
immemorially.  The  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  placed  the  power  on 
this  ground.  They  say  in  the  report  in  Sir  F.  Burdett's  case,  <<  The  power  s 
in  truth  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  parliament;  the  law  of  parliament  i> 
the  law  of  the  land — part  of  the  lex  terrae  ;"  that  it  is  ^'  proved  by  mme»^ 
rial  usetgej  Fecognized  and  sanctioned  by  the  highest  legal  authorities,  and  tnalo* 
gous  (analogous)  to  the  power  exercised  without  dispute  by  courts  of  jufltiee ; 
that  it  grew  up  with  the  consHlution ;  that  it  is  established  and  confirmed  sscletrif 
and  incontrovertibly  as  any  part  of  the  law  of  the  land."    So  in  3  Wils^y  ^ 
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BraM  Crosbj^B  case,  and  in  the  case  of  Aahbj  and  White,  the  courts  sustained 
the  power  as  a  part  of  the  lex  terrae— the  Ux  €i  consududo  pmrUamenii.    But  the 
better  opinion  at  this  day  is^ that  whatever  may  have  been  theprecedents  which 
may  be  found,  this  power  is,  in  truth,  merely  protective      The  question  has 
been  nnich  agitated,  and  Mr.  Hargrave  has  given  his  opinion  decidedly  that  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  commit  beyond  the  end  of  the  session.   See  2  Jtirid,  Jlrg, 
and  Palmer^ s  practice  of  the  H.  oi  Lords  p.  69.     So,  said  Mr.  S.,  in  the  case  of 
John  Anderson,  the  H.  of  Representatives  brought  him  before  them  in  the  Dis* 
trict  of  Columbia,  where  the  Congress  is  the  Supreme  legislature,  for  a  direct 
interference  in  their  proceedings  by  an  attempt  to  bribe  a  member.     Mr.  S. 
said,  that  one  of  the  Kespondent's  counsel  had  been  pleased  to  referlto  what  he 
(Mr.  S.)  had  said  in  the  H.  of  Representatives  on  that  proceeding.     He  felt 
himself  quite  flattered  that  the  counsel  thought  so  well  of  bis  poor  opinions  on 
any  occasion,  as  to  give  them  the  additional  weicht  of  his  approbation  here.     He 
had  said  then,  and  he  said  now,  that  an  attempt  to  ori6e  a  numbew^A  a  direct  inter- 
ference with  and  an  obstruction  to  the  action  of  the  House.     His  remarks  on  that 
occasion  will  show  the  reasons  why  he  thought  so,  and  the  ground  on  which  he 
placed  that  power.     If  he  should  ever  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  express  his  opin- 
loo  in  that  place  on  the  question  of  a  general  libel  on  the  house  or  ai|  individual 
member,  publidied  after  the  ad)oumment  or  even  during  its  sittings,  and  the 
counsel  shall  continue  to  hold  his  humble  opinions  in  the  high  favour  which  he 
seems  now  to  entertain  for  them,  be  shall  certainly  have  the  benefit  of  his  yiews 
on  that  question  too. 

CmUempt  was  a  crime  at  common  law,  and  the  mode  of  punishing  it  chiefly 
distinguished  it  from  others — it  being  the  only  public  ofience  punishable  sum* 
marily  by  attachment,  fine  and  imprisonment,  except  when  summary  convictions 
had  been  ordered  by  Statute.  It  was  classed  among  crimes  by  all  writers. 
Hawkms  and  Blackatone  both  assign  it  to  tliat  place. 

*'  Having  shown  in  what  manner  offenders  may  be  apprehended,  withmtt  pro^ 
cese  from  a  court  of  record,  I  am  now  to  show  in  what  manner  they  may  be 
brought  into  eovrt  by  such  process." 

*^  Of  PROCESS  fi'om  a  court  of  record,  there  are  two  sorts. 
^<  1.  Such  as  may  be  awarded  by  the  discretion  of  the  justices,  upon  a  bare 
suggestion,  or  their  own  knowledge,  without  any  appealj  indietmemt  or  infonum* 
iioH, 

*^  2.  Such  as  can  be  awarded  only  upon  such  accusation." 
''  The  FIRST  is  generallv  called  an  aitackmentj  and  is  pronerly  grantable  in  eases 
of  contempts  f^*  &c.  H.  F.  C  lib,  2,  ch.  22.  Hawkins  tnen  goes  on,  through 
this  chapter,  to  define  the  law  of  contempts  and  the  mode  of  proceeding.  In 
the  following  chapters,  he  treats  of  appeal,  indictment  and  other  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  criminal  cases.  In  this  whole  chapter  there  is  nothing  which  counte- 
nances the  Idea  that  a  general  libel  on  the  court  was  punishable  in  that  way. 

On  all  principles  it  must  be  a  crime  ;  for  what  can  that  be  but  crime,  which 
is  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  King,  and  which  subjects  the  party  to  fine  and 
loss  of  liberty  ?  The  mode  of  proceeding-— its  more  immediate  relation  to  other 
judicial  proceedings — and  the  civil  objects  between  parties,  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  it  has  been  made  subservient  from  the  course  of  practice  in  civil  actions, 
may  have  led  some  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  mt  generis.  But  it  was  not  so.  It 
seems  to  have  been  considered  not  to  be  a  crime,because  it  is  said  that  every  court 
is  the  judge  of  its  own  contempts — that  it  is  not  examinable  on  habeas  corpus, 
and  that  no  writ  of  error  lies  on  conviction.  That  it  is  not  examined  on  AoSeiif 
corpus^  is  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  crime.  The  party  is  *^  eoninei  in  eseea- 
iisii,"  and  so  within  the  exception  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  It  was  on  this 
ground  expressly,  that  the  courts  refiised  to  discharge  on  commitments  for 
contempt.  Mr.  8.  then  read  several  extracts  firom  3  vfilson  188.  19  St.  Tr. 
1046. 9  Johnson  R.  421, 49S.  If  was  so  of  all  crimes,  where  the  party  was  in  ex- 
ecution  after  judgment.    It  was  not  dear  that  no  writ  of  error  lay  in  the  case, 
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bttt  the  K.  B.  will  examine  a  eommitmeiit  for  o<»nteiDpt  by  an  mferior  joradio- 
tion,  on  certiorari^  which  is  the  proper  remedj  on  all  sanunary  convictioiui.  The 
ofience  rested  on  the  common  taw,  like  many  other  misdemeanors,  and  was 
founded  on  immemorial  usage.  It  may  have  begun  with  courts  themselres— 
and  so  may  the  ofience  of  perjury,  and  the  original  strict  comaM>a  law  crime  of 
forgery,  which  related  to  the  records  of  the  courts  ;  bot  it  was  not  the  leai  a 
crime  than  these  because  the  same  necessity  may  haye  first  intrcxiucsed  it.  All 
those  offences  which  we  now  denominate  offences  at  common  law,  must  hafe 
had  some  beginning.  They  may  have  been  coeval  with  courts  themselres,  and 
either  founded  on  statutes  or  some  principles  of  obvious  necessity  in  every 
government,  which  would  constitute  them  misdemeanors.  The  ne<sessity  of  tlie 
case  doubtless  led  to  the  summary  punishment  by  attachment ;  hot  contempti 
of  court  consisted  of  interference  in  their  proceedings  and  obstructioDs  of 
their  authority  which  no  other  mode  of  proceeding  could  ade<)uately  redress,  and 
this  was  doubtless  the  reason  why  the  process  by  summary  proceeding  was 
orijrinally  adapted  to  the  case. 

The  case  reaui  on  the  other  side  from  Strange's  Reports  (Barber's  case)  it- 
self showed  that  it  was  a  crime.  It  is  there  said  in  the  margin,  ^^  This  prose- 
cution went  no  further — ^the  act  of  grace  interposing."  Mr.  S.  said  ibat  he  bad 
no  doubt  that  contempt  was  also  ain  indictable  offence.  He  read  from  2  Hawk. 
P.  G.  206.  et  seq.  to  212,  1  ch.  €.  L.  88.  It  had  indeed  been  said  by  tlie 
court  in  Tennessee  in  the  case  of  Patrick  H.  Darby,  that  '^  the  power  to]NPi- 
isk  for  contempts  was  no  part  of  the  criminal  Utw^     He  thought  that  to  be  a 

freat  error  if  used  in  a  general  sense.  If  the  remark  was  intended  to  applj  to 
darby's  case  only,  it  was  true.  That  was  a  proceeding  by  rtde^  to  show  caose 
why  he  should  not  be  stricken  from  the  roUy  and  was  a  power  of  a  very  difiereot 
character. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  he  had  examined  this,  point  more  at  large  as  it  stood  ia 
England  at  common  law,  because  if  the  jurisdiction  in  question  did  not  exist 
there,  the  whole  superstructure  which  the  Respondent's  counsel  had  raised  op 
on  the  contrary  assumption,  fell  to  the  ground.  But  if  it  was  admitted  fortiie 
sake  of  the  argument,  that  the  cases  would  have  borne  out  the  extreme  poaitioB 
that  disrespectful  or  general  defamatory  words  of  those  who  held  Commissions 
as  Judges,  constituted  the  ofience  of  Contempt  punishable  sumnMirily  there  at 
common  law,  it  availed  the  Respondent  nothing  until  it  was  further  shown  that 
such  was  the  Federal  law  here — the  Ux  terrce  of  the  Federal  GiovernmeDt.  He 
did  not  speak  of  the  law  of  the  Courts,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  any  la»  of 
the  Courte  as  distinguished  from  the  law  of  the  land. 

If  it  was  assumed  then  that  the  English  Courts  had  power  over  an  offeneo 
like  this,  he  should  admit  that  it  would  exist  here  in  the  Courts  of  those  States 
which  had  expressly  adopted  the  common  law  as  the  lex  terras  or  in  which  it  had 
beoome  established  by  long  usage  or  consent. 

But  he  was  not  aware  in  what  part  of  the  Federal  Constitution  or  on  what 
principles  the  English  code  of  common  law  offences  had  been  adopted  in  tko 
Federal  Crovernment.  Whatever  question  may  have  been  made  heretofore  or 
whatever  opinions  may  have  been  given  on  this  point,  it  may  now  be  considered 
as  settled  and  universally  admitted  that  the  Courteof  the  United  States  took  no 
jurisdiotion  over  common^aw  offences. 

It  was  true  that  in  framing  the  Constitution,  many  terms  had  been  adojited 
whid)  were  derived  from  the  common  law.  But  it  was  pot  to  be  inferred  iipoo 
that  circumstance  that  it  had  been  therefore  assumed  that  the  conMBon  lav  ff 
England  was  to  be  treated  as  in  force  in  the  Federal  Government.  The  com- 
upn  law  was  in  force  here  at  that  time  in  most  if  not  all  the  States,  and  these 
terms  might  as  well,  and  perhaps  more  pertinently,  be  considered  to  havebeea 
drawn  from  or  referrible  to  the  law  of  the  Stales  as  the  law  of  England.  They 
were  used  m  reference  to  the  existing  systemi^under  which,  we  lived  and  which 
would  eiUer  more  or  less  into  the  organization  and  operaiions  of  the  new  f^ 
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emment.  The  terms  trial  by  jnrf — 6ail-— «<toimier— ^Aecu  corpuS'  oukg  at 
common  law  &c.  were  as  well  known  to  the  Jaws  of  the  States  and  their  definitions 
as  well  fixed  here  as  in  England.  They  were  used  in  4he  constitution  as  terms 
of  definition,  better  known  and  better  adapted  than  any.  other  to  express  the 
xneaniog  of  those  principles  which  were  to  be  observed  in  the  new  government. 
It  would  have  been  mere  supererogation  to  have  resorted  to  circumlocution, 
when  terms  so  well  fixed,  were  bo  near  at  hand  to  express  the  meaning  of  the 
framers  of  that  instrutnent. 

The  power  of  the  Federal  Courts  was  either  defined  in  the  Constitution  or 
by  Statute  *,  and  the  common  law  was  of  so  little  account  in  that  respect,  that 
^thout  the  Act  of  1789  the  Supreme  Court  could  not  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion and  the  repeal  of  any  vital  part  of  that  statute  was  to  abrogate  the  Court  it- 
self.  ,  It  was  because  the  Federal  Courts  possessed  no  common  law  jurisdiction 
over  ofiences,  that  the  Judiciary  Act  had  prescribed  their  power  in  cases  of  con- 
tempt aild  specifically  conferred  it  on  them.     He  should  not  attempt  to  add  any 
thing  to  the  argument  which  his  fellow-manager  (Mr.  Spencer)  had  so  conclusive- 
ly drawn  from  that  Statute.     That  section  (tec.  17.)  had  defined  their  power  in 
cases  of  contempt  with  great  precision.    It  was — ^^  to  punish^  ^yfif^  uid  ioipmofi- 
ment  at  their  discretion,  all  contempts  of  tiuthoriiy  in  any  cause  or  hearing  before 
<Aem."     The  sense  which  Ch.  J.  Wilmot  had  put  upon  the  word  '^  AnOhoriiy  " 
ivas  here  repudiated.    Contempt  was  treated  as  9ipmviBhable  crime.   Independent- 
ly of  the  strength  of  the  argument  which  had  been  drawn  from  the  statute  itself, 
it  was  further  entitled  to  very  great  consideration  that  this  Act  had  been  drawn 
up  by  jone  of  the  greatest  lawyers  who  had  ever  sat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court.     Indeed,  that  Statute  was  remarkable  throughout  for  its  clearness,  com- 
prehensiveness and  legal  accuracy  as  well  as  its  sound  political   wisdom  and 
foresight.     It  was  the  honest  execution  of  the  duty  imposed  on  Congress  by 
the  Constitution  itself     It  was  the  finishing  key-stone  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Political  Functionary  who  should  dare  to  weaken  or  displace  it  by 
the  hand  of  power,  would  prove  himself  to  be  a  traitor  to  the  Constitution — ^to 
his  Country  and  his  Oath.     When  the  Judiciary  should  have  been  destroyed  or 
its  legitimate  powers  shall  have  been  paralyzed,  the  Executive  Power  becomes 
the  arbiter  of  our  liberties.     Nothing  was  more  true  than  a  remark  which  once 
fell  fi-om  a  distinguished  politician  of  Virginia,  that  *'  after  the  Book  of  Judgtt 
comes  the  Book  oi  Kings. ^^ 

The  process  on  summary  conviction  for  contempt  as  a  crime  was  by  attach- 
ment and  arrest;— -the  process  issued  on  probable  cause  shown  on  oath  as  in 
other  criminal  cases  or  on  facts  judicially  before  the  court; — there  must  be 
an  adjudication  by  way  of  conviction  and  the  commriment  was  by  order  or  writ^ 
The  Respondent  himself  followed  all  these  forms  of  conviction  very  exactly,  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Lawless. 

The  course  of  argument  on  the  part  of  the  Respondent's  counsel  had  gone  to 
confound  the  case  of  summary  conviction  for  contempt  with  the  power  of  the 
judges  to  suspend  attornies  and  counsellors  from  practice  in  their  courts,  or  to 
strike  their  names  firom  the  rolls.  Such  was  Darby's  case; — ^the  case  of 
Palmer  in  New  Hampshire,  for  some  silly  speech  out  of  doors,  which  it  would 
as  well  have  comported  with  the  true  dignity  of  the  judge  not  to  have  noticed 
at  all; — and  Tillinghast's  case  in  New- York,  for  highly  insolent  language  out' 
of  court  and  an  afiiontful  insult  to  the  Judge  in  his  remarks  to  the  jury  during 
the  trial  of  a  cause.  If  the  respondent  had  merely  exercised  the  power  of  sus- 
pending Mr.  Lawless  firora  practice,  the  counsel  might  have  more  pertinently 
asked  why  ^'  the  respondent  had  be6n  impeached  and  Judge  Conkling  eulo- 
gtxed  ?  "  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  had  not  sat  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  pietition  for -impeaching  Judge  Conkling  and  took  no  part  in  the 
proceedings,. having  been  of  counsel,  since  Mr.  T.  was -struck  fi-om  the  roll,  in 
the  same  matter  on  the  other  side.  But  it  was  not  on  the  exercise  of  that  powd- 
er, that  this  impeachment  rested.  The  Respondent  had  asstmaed  the  power  to 
punish  as  a  crime  by  way  nf  attachment j  ivmmary  conticiion  and  imiprisanmmt 
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a  free  citizeD  for  that  which,  if  a  crime  at  all,  was  not  ininiahable  before  has 
at  hia  discretioa,  without  indictment  and  trial  by  jury.     Mr.  LiawlesB,  even  m 
an  aitortiey  and  counsellor  of  ih^X  eourty  was  not  punishable  in  that  way  for  aaj 
act  or  omission  not  done  or  omitted  in  the  exeevtion  efhis  ojfiee  as  an  attoraej  or 
counsellor.     4  Blackst.  Comm.  ch.  20,  III.  2,  3.  p.  284.     2  H.  P.  C  S06,  SOS, 
210.     The  courts  have  no  power  to  proceed  in  this  waj  against  their  officers, 
as  such,  for  any  misconduct  independently  of  their  offices  or  profesaton.     The 
courts  have  very  lately  extended  the  principle  to  cases  for  malcondact  ia  a 
business  entrusted  to  the  party  in  hU  eharacUr  or  capcLcUy  of  an  aiiamey^  when 
no  suit  was  pending.     1  Bingham  91  j — as,  where  he  had  receive4  monies  under 
a  power  of  attorney  describing  him  as  a  counsellor  and  attorney  and  the  eah 
ployment  was  manifestly  in  his  professional  capacity,  2  Chttty  R.  68;  7  Moore 
424,  437.     In  these  cases,  they  interpose  by  rule  and  enforce  obedience  by  at- 
tachment.    This  jurisdiction  is  well  stated  by  Gh.  J.  Abbott  in  4  B.  and  A.  47. 
^'  The  rule  by  which  the  court  is  to  be  governed  in  exercising  this  summary  jo- 
risdiction  over  its  officers  seems  to  me  to  be  this  ;  where  an  attorney  is  em- 
ployed in  a  matter  wholly  unconnected  with  his  professioaal  chsu^icterj  the 
court  will  not  interfere  in  a  summary  way,  &c.     But  where  the  employment  b 
so  connected  with  his  professional  character  as  to  affiird  a  presumption  that 
his  character  formed  the  ground  of  his  employment  by  the  client,  there  the 
court  will  exercise  this  jurisdiction." 

In  respect  to  matters  not  connected  with  the  execution  of  their  of^ees^  the  riglUs 
of  Mr.  Lawless  and  the  bar  are  as  well  secured  against  summary  convictiaa 
for  public  offences  as  all  other  citizens,  and  the  rights  of  all  others  have  no  bet- 
ter security  than  theirs.  •  Miserable  indeed  would  be  the  condition  of  the  pro- 
fession, if  they  were  to  be  degraded  in  their  character  of  free  citizens  so  ftr 
below  the  rest  of  their  fellow  countrymen.  It  is  not  among  the  least  ofiensiTe 
traits  of  the  Respondent's  case,  that  his  principles  would  sink  to  the  moat  degrar 
ding  vassalage  those  high  and  honorable  minds,  which,  in  evQiy  country ,  have 
been  the  first  to  warn  their  fellow  countrymen  of  the  approaches  of  tyranny 
and  the  most  fearless  in  exciting  and  leadiag  them  to  resistance.  Mr.  S.  saU 
that  he  freely  admitted  the  right  of  the  judges  who  had  the  power  of  liceostng 
practitioners  before  them,  to  suspend  attornies  and  counsellors  or  strike  them 
from  the  rolls  by  rule,  for  any  mal-practice  or  grossly  immoral  conduct  whidi 
rendered  the  c6ntinuance  of  that  relation  disreputable  to  the  court.  They 
were  licensed  by  the  court  and  were  officers  of  the^court.  Every  court  most 
possess  the  power  of  determining  who  shall  practise  as  attornies  before  them, 
unless  some  statute  has  regulated  it  in  some  other  way.'  The  license  was  hold- 
en  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court  and  revocable  for  any  mal<-practice  or  gross- 
ly immoral  or  criminal  conduct.  But  this  supervisory  power  over  their  licenses 
as  officers  appointed  by  them,  was  of  a  totally  distinct  character  from  the  proceai 
of  summary  conviction  for  the  offence  of  contempt.  The  court  may  proceed  by 
attachment  to  conviction  against  the  sheriff  for  contempt,  but  they  cannot  take 
away  his  office  summarily,  because  he  does  not  hold  it  from  them.  The  oouit 
may  revoke  the  license  of  an  attorney  who  had  been  cMvicted  of  peijary  ia 
any  other  court,  but  they  could  not  proceed  in  that  case  against  him  by  attach- 
ment as  for  a  contempt.  So  they  may  dismiss  their  clerk  from  office,  if  he  ii 
appointed  by  them,  for  many  improprieties  of  conduct  for  which  no  attachoj^al 
would  lay.  The  numerous  cases  which  have  been  read  on  the  other  side  to 
show  this  supervisory  power  of  the  courts  over  the  license  of  an  attorney  and 
the  various  comments  of  judges  in  such  cases,  do  not,  therefore,  reach  the  con- 
clusions which  the  Respondent's  counsel  have  drawn  from  them.  It  may  be  aa 
aggravation  of  the  offence  of  the  Respondeat  that  he  superadded  the  suspensioB 
of  Mr.  Lawleies  from  office  to  his  imprisonment ;  but  he  neither  had,  nor  claimed 
at  the  time  to  have  nor  could  he  have  even  thought  that  he  took  the  jurisdtotioa 
over  his  person  by  reason  of  his  office  as  an  attorney  and  coonsellor.  He 
knew  too  well  that  his  proceedings  were  not  had  on  that  gronnd  even  in  bis  owa 
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eetimation  of  his  powers — for  he  was  goiog  on  with  the  same  jurisdiction  bj 
way   of  attachment  and  summary  conviction  against  Mr.  Foreman  ;  and  there 
was  no  principle  on  which  he  could  sustain  that  proceeding  against  the  printer, 
except  that  he  had  the  power  of  punishing  a  general .  libel  by  attachment  or 
that  he  held  the  *^  imprimatur  "  of  the  press.     A  great  portion  of  the  argument 
and  a  great  mass  of  the  cases,  authorities  and  commentaries  whii^h  have  been 
read  on  the  part  of  the  respondent,  have  been  therefore  directed  to  a  point  which 
has  no  immediate  relation  to  the  question.     The  substance  of  the  charge  con- 
tained in  the  article  of  impeachment  was  the  arrest  of  the  person  of  Mr.  Law- 
less  and  his  conviction  and  imprisonment  under  color  of  law.     It  was  this  op- 
pression and  imprisonment,  which  was  charged  to  be  ^'  to  the  disparagement  of 
public  justice  J  the  abuse  of  judicial  authority  and  to  the  subversion  of  the  lib* 
eriie9  of  the  People  of  the  United  States."     The  suspension  of  Mr.  Lawless  was 
recited  in  the  article  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  case  and  was  descriptive  of 
the  proceedings.     It  was  laid  too  by  way  of  aggravation.     But,  the  Respondent 
might  be  convicted  on  this  article  even  for  that  only,  if  the  power  was  exercised 
under  the  influence  of  personal  resentment  and  without  adequate  cause  for  such 
a  punishment.     The  charge  embraced  both  cases,  and  the  offence  was  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  under  ^^  color  of  /ou?."     It  was  framed  in  that  way,  to 
meet  either  branch  of  his  proceedings  or  both  of  them  if  the  proof  should  estab^ 
lish  an  unlawful  intent,  ^either  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  by  usurpation 
or  in  the  execution  of  any  power  which  the  Respondent  lawfully  held. 

Mr.  Storrs  then  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the  Article  published  by  Mr. 
Lawless.  He  said^,  that  it  was  perfectly  respectful  and  decorous  in  its  char- 
acter and  temper; 

That  it  was  a  fair  and  true  statement  of  the  points  involved  in  the  Opinion 
which  the  Respondent  had  written  out  for  the  newspapers,  and  that  it  contained 
nothing  which  was  libellous  or  defamatory; 

That  Mr.  -Lawless  was  fully  justified  in  making  the  publication  which  the 
Respondent  had  adjudged  to  be  a  contempt. 

The  case  of  Soulard  had  been  finally  disposed  of  and  gone  beyond  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Respondent,  on  the  appeal.  That  it  might  possibly  be  sent 
hack  on  reversal,  was  of  no  moment.  It  might  also  be  affirmed.  It  is  enough 
tiiat  he  then  had  no  existing  jurisdiction  in  the  cause.  He  had  no  more  than 
if  the  case  itself  had  never  existed.  He  had  delivered  a  verbal  opinion  on  the 
final  decree,  and  after  the  cause  had  been  appealed,  he  wrote  out  for  the  news- 
papers and  published  a  more  formal  argument.  It  is  alleged  in  his  answer  to  the 
Article  of  Impeachment  that  his  Opinion  '*  had  proceeded  exclusively  on  grounds 
which  had  not  bee^  fully  argued  at  the  bar."  The  note  published  at  the  end 
of  his  Opinion  in  the  newspapers,  goes  somewhat  further.  It  is  .there  said  that 
it  "  proceeded  on  grounds  which  had  been  little  or  not  at  all  examined  in  the 
argument  of  the  cause;  "  that  it  ''  mainly  proceeded  upon  a  view  which  had  not 
been  taken  at  the  boTy^^  and  that  the  title  to  more  than  ^'  a  million,  perhaps  mil- 
lions of  acres  of  land,  was  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  decision."  This  es- 
timate has  proved  to  be  rather  fanciful.  The  quantity  was  large,  but  that 
amount  had  appeared  to  have  been  the  work  of  some  imagination  since  the 
docket  of  cases  then  pending  had  been  shown.  The  greater,  however,  the 
magnitude  of  the  eauses  yet  to  be  heard,  the  greater  was  the  impropriety  on 
his  part  of  prejudicating  the  public  opinion  against  the  parties  through  the 
newspapers. 

He  now  states  in  his  Answer^  that  the  second  of  the  two  chief  grounds  on 
which  he  adjudged  Mr.  Lawless  to  be  in  contempt,  was, 

'^  2.  Because  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  publication  (by  Mr,  L,)  there 
wore  other  claims  for  lands  still  pending  and  undecided^  in  which  the  said  Luke  £. 
Lawless  and  others  were  of  counsel  for  the  psiitionersj  which  other  claims  were 
of  the  same  character  and  rested  for  their  decision  on  the.  same  general  princi- 
ples on  which  the  case  of  Antoine  Soulard'a  representatives  had  been  decided 
by  the  court;  and  the  immediate  tendency  and  object  of  the  publication  were  to 
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prejudiee  the  pubHc  mind  with  regard  to  these  claime,"  &c.      So  that  it  «» 
highly   proper  and   not  at  all  calculated  ^*  to  interrupt  and   dinturb  the  dm 
and  regultsr  administration  of  justice"  for  the  Judge  htmself  to  eoter  the  field 
with  new  vies  and  arguments,  on  which  no  parties  had  been  heard  at  all,  tod 
thus  infect  the  public  mind  agmmt  the  suitors  in  his  court;  but  it  was  highh 
contemptuous  in  any  one  else  to  comment  upon  his  views,  lest  it  should  *•*'  beget  ii 
the  public  mind  such  an  undue  sympathy  and  prejudice  infaerr  of  these  clairaaats 
and  their  claims,  as  to  unfit  that  public  for  the  performance  of  the  office  of  juron 
in  the  trial  of  issues  in  fact."     The  apology  which  is  put  forth  in  the  Answer  for 
this   inconsistency  (and  it  certainly  required  some  explanation)   is,  that  **it 
would  be  a  new  thing  to  apply  this  principle  to  a  judiciai  decidan  " — and  so  in- 
deed it  would  be,  of  reports  of  cases  made  in  a  proper  and  regular  way.    h 
would  be  a  new  thing  also  to  extend  the  law  of  contempts  to  any  review,  con- 
mentary  or  ^criticism  of  such  reports,  whether  the   personal   qualities  of  tbe 
judges  and  their  opinions  were  treated  contemptuously  or  not.     From   the  mo- 
ment that  the  Respondent  took  the  public  newspapers  for  the  vindioatiori  of  his 
judgments,  the  display  of  his  learning,  the  instruction  of  the  public  or  as  his  ows 
reporter  through  that  channel  to  fame,  he  became  a  newspaper  ivriter.     Hb 
publications   in  that   way  are   not   in   virtue  of  his  office  or  in  execution  of 
it.     He  cannot  wield  his  pen  in  one  hand  and  his  judicial  authority  in  the  other. 
After  the  Respondent  had  appealed  this  cause  before  the  public,  instead  of  leav- 
ing it  where  it  had  properly  gone  for  legal  revision,  he  had  chosen  his  forum  fiir 
himself.     It  was  not  only  the  right  of  any  one  interested  in  the  claims,  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  counsel  to  protect  their  clients,  and  cautioti  the  public  opinioi 
against  the  influence  of  the  Respondent's  publication.    It  was  not  to  be  tolerated, 
that  with  the  full  knowledge  that  parties  were  yet  to  be  heard  in  the  orderly  course 
of  justice,  any  judge  should  select  the  newspapers  lor  the  trial  of  causes  and 
turn  round  upon  the  doctrine  of  contempts  to  shelter  his  opinions. or  his  judicial 
influence  from  examination  or  even  from  rudeness  in  the  handling  of  them  ia 
that  field.     It  was  an  invitation  to  all  the  world  to  meet  him  there.    His  apology, 
that  this  was  done  at  the  request  of  the  bar,  turns  out  to  have  been  the  sugges- 
tion of  one  t>f  its  members.     Mr.  Lawless  knew  nothing  even  of  that.     Me  found 
Kim  in  the  newspapers,  discussing  the  merits  of  his  client's  causes  or  his  owa 
on  grounds  that  had  never  been  argued,  and  took  the  same  channel  for  commu- 
nicating to  the  public  in  a  brief  article,  framed  in  decorous  and  respectful  lan- 
guage, the  errors  and  assumptions  of  fact  and  doctrine  on  which  he  considered 
the  Judge's  argument  to  have  rested.     Mr.  S.  said  that  if  the  cause  was  to  have 
been  decided  on  new  grounds,  the  duty  of  the  Respondent  was  quite  plain. 
Instead  of  going  into  the  newspapers,  he  should  have  ordered  a  new  argument 
A  candid  judge  would  have  taken  that  course.     Before  he  decided  the  cause 
against  the  claimants  on  new  points  which  even  the  counsel  for  the  government 
had  not  made,  he  should  have  firaakly  made  to  the  bar  the  suggestions  which 
had  occurred  to  his  own  mind.     It  was  not  a  clear  case.     The  cause  was  ar- 
gued in  the  Supreme  Court  a  year  ago,  and  was  not  yet  decided  there.     If  the 
Respondent  was  to  be  judged  here  by  his  own  rules,  the  example  of  interf-r- 
ence  with  the  due  and  regular  administration  of  justice  was  his  own  too.     That 
part  of  his  answer  in  which,  speaking  of  Mr.  Lawless^ he  has  said  that  ^' the 
efiect  to  be  produced  from  such  a  publication  was  manifest,  and,  both  in  lav 
and  morals,  every  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  bb 
own  actions,"  was  a  striking  rebuke  of  his  own  conduct,  and  the  comments  of 
his  counsel  on  the  dangers  to  which  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  had 
been  exposed  in  these  cases,  had  been  the  severest  censures  on  their  client 
Mutata  nomine^  de  tefahula  narraiur, 

Mr.  S.  said  that  it  had  also  been  alleged  in  the  Answer,  that  the  publicatioQ 
of  Mr.  Lawless  was  calculated  to  ^'  excite  the  resentment  and  hostility  of  the  nu- 
merous and  influential  body  of  land  claimants  in  Missouri  and  their  connexioo9, 
against  the  Judge,  who  alone  composed  the  court ;"  and,  again,  *'  to  inflame 
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the  reseDtment  of  the  very  numerous  and  powerful  hody  of  land  claimants  in" 
Missouri,  together  with  that  of  their  adherents  and  connexions;  and  thus  to' ar- 
ray against  the  Judge  a  power  which  might  overawe  and  control  him  in  the 
decision  of  the   pending  cases  ;"  add,  again,  ^'  to  influence  and  restrain  the 
court  in  the  free  and  independent  exercise  of  its  judgment."     Mr.  S.  said  that 
after  all  that  had  b,een  set  up  on  this  point  with  so  much  gravity  in  the  Answer, 
uppn  naked  assertion  only,  it  was  now  time  to  ask  what  proof  the  respondent 
had  offered  to  the  truth  of  the  suggestions  which  had  been  thus  thrown  out  ? 
Where  was  it  to  be  found?     What  witness  had  he  called  on?   Of  whom  had  he 
ventured  to  ask  the  question  whether  the  slightest  excitement  had  been  pro- 
duced either  among  the  claimants  or  in  any  body  else?     His  friends  were  here 
and  the  witnesses  who  have  been  called  on  either  side,  were  gentlemen  of  the 
most  extensive  acquaintance  and  information  among  the  people  of  that  State. 
The  counsel  for  the  claimants  too  are  among  them.     With  this  full  opportunity 
to  make  good  the  suggestion,  that  he  was  surrounded  by  '^  claimants  so  formi- 
dable in  numbers,  and  some  of  them  at  least,  it  is  to  be  feared,  still  more  for- 
midable by  the  absence  of  moral  restraint  and  by  their  frontier  habits  of  life," 
and  to  show  further  (what  would  inevitably  have  been  the  effect  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  L.  if  it  was  assumed  that  society  was  thus  constituted)  that  the 
hostility  and  resentment  of  the  claimants  was  in  fact  excited  to  the  last  degree, 
*— the  Respondent  had  declined  to  ask  a  single  question  on  these  points,  made  so 
material  to  his  defence  in  the  Answer.     There  had  been  arguments  and  asser- 
tions only,  in  the  place  of  evidence.     That  point  was  open  to  inquiry  and 
could  it  be  doubted  that  if  these  assertions  could  have  been  made  good,  he 
would  have  offered  some  proof  to  this  Court  to  show  his  actual  situation  in 
these  causes?     It  had  been  proposed,  indeed,  to  ask  a  witness  his  opinion  of 
the  tendency  of  the  pubHcation,  but  that  inquiry  had  been  overruled.     The  in- 
quiry had  still  been  open,  however,  throughout  the  trial,  to  proof  of  the  fact  it- 
self that  any  hostility  or  excitement  had  been  produced  or  even  existed  there. 
To  that  point,  the  Respondent's  counsel   had  prudently  avoided   all  inquiry, 
doubtless-  under  the  impression  that  it  could  be.  demonstrated  more  favourably 
for  their  client  by  argument  than   by  proof.     Mr.  S.  said,  that  this  part  of  the 
answer  too  could  be  set  down  only  to  the  same  imaginative  powers  of  recital, 
which  had  swelled  the  cases  then  pending  to  ^'  unsettled  claims  for  millions  of 
arres,^^     It  had  turned  out  in  evidence  at  last,  that  this  formidable  body  of  ban- 
ditti, which  had  been  arrayed  on  paper  here,  in  all  the  terrors  which  fancy  could 
paint,  were  the  families  of  a  few  of  the  old  French  settlers  and  the  ''rude  as- 
saults "  which  the  Respondent  had  so  alarmingly    expected  to  find  in  their 
"  propensity  to  the  summary  process  of  self  redress,"  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  few  old  women  and  children  who  were  to  be  led  on  by  the  widow  of  An- 
toine  Soulard  and  her  daughter. 

Mr.  S.  said  that  there  had  been  another  feature  of  the  defence  to  this  im* 
peachment,  in  all  its  stages,  which  had  doubtless  attracted  some  notice.  The 
history  of  these  claims  had  been  given  in  some  of  the  papers  offered  by  the  Res- 
pondent, and  especially  in  his  letter  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  in  a  way 
that  was  calculated  to  draw  to  himself  some  merit  for  a  decision  in  favour  of 
the  government.  Else,  why  had  they  been  so  carefully  arrayed  and  so  prom- 
inently asserted  to  have  been  calculated  to ''  startle  the  nation;"  ''  t6  awaken  sus- 
picions; "  and  why  the  commentaries  on  the  ''  skill  "  which  the  Respondent  had 
to  meet  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  the  former  liberality  of  Congress,  the 
*<  class  of  characters  "  who  held  the  claims  and  the  forgeries  which  were  to 
be  apprehended  ?  The  case  of  Soulard  and  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Lawless 
had  no  relation  to  these  topics.  The  genuineness  of  that  concession  had  been 
found  by  the  jury  before  the  Respondent  himself,  and  he  was  satisfied  with  the 
verdict.  We  should  hope  that  the  Respondent  had  not  thought  himself  entitled 
to  favor  or  merit  for  his  decision  in  the  Soulard  case*— that  he  neither  considered 
himself  a  governmental  officer  nor  believed  that  any  judge  could  render  a  scr- 
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vice  to  his  country,  by  a  decision  in  faror  of  the  goyemment  at  the  expense  ol 
theYights  of  the  humblest  citizen. 

Mr.  S.  said,  that  although  it  hud  been  said  in  the  first  instance  that  it  was 
'^  not  theybmt,  but  the  substance  "  of  the  publication  of  Mr.  L.  which  the  Res- 
pondent had  treated  as  a  contempt,  yet,  in  the  Answer  here,  as  well  as  in  argu- 
ment, it  has  been  considered  that  the  forms  of  expression  in  the  introductory 
part  of  the  article  in  question,  abound  with  the  most  ^'  contemptuous  misrepresa^ 
taiion ''  and  insult  to  the  court. 

The  article  first  said,  that  the  writer  has  '^ead  with  the  attention  which  the  sub- 
ject deserves  the  Opinion  oT  Judge  Peck  on  the  claim  of  the  widow  and  heirs  of 
Antoine  Sonlard  published  in  the  Republican  of  the  30th  ultimo.  I  observe  that 
although  the  Judge  has  thought  proper  to  decide  against  the  claim,  he  leaves  the 
grouna  of  his  decree  open  for  further  discussion."  This  is  gravely  said  in  the 
answer  to  contain  a  contemptuous  '^  sneer. ^^  The  argument  to  prove  it  to  be  so 
was  then  made  out  by  italicizing  the  words  '^  although  the  Judge  has  tkought 
proper  to  decide  against  ilie  claim.'*'*  But  in  the  argument  here,  it  has  been  shown 
with  more  apparent  confidence  by  the  enunciation  of  the  words''  thought  proper*'* 
with  the  actual  accompaniment  of  a  suitable  sneer  for  that  purpose.  The 
contempt  seems  not  to  have  consisted,  in  the  Judge's  opinion,  in  the  words 
themselves,  but  in  the  peculiar  intonation  of  which  the  power  of  the  human 
voice  was  susceptible  in  the  speaking  of  them.  Mr.  S.  said  that  he  had  heard 
that  the '  meaning  of  words  might  be  aided  by  innucndoy  but  the  law  had  no 
terms  to  express  this  new  improvement  in  the  way  of  explanation.  He  had 
met  with  only  one  case  in  his  scanty  reading,  which  seemed  to  he  at  all  analo- 
gous to  it  or  which  might  have  furnished  the  Respondent  a  precedent  for  deter- 
mining  this  species  of  contempt  John  Home  once  said  to  a  friend,  that  after 
the  judge  had  decided  on  the  trial  that  there  was  no  treason  in  the  words  of  a 
certain  song,  he  intended  to  have  sung  it  to  the  jury,  to  give  his  Lordship  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  whether  there  was  any  in  the  tune. 

The  answer  had  further  alleged  it  to  be  contemptuous  and  insulting,  to 
have  said  that  the  Judge  had  erred  in  certain  '^  assumptions  "  of  fact  and  doc- 
trine. This  poor  word  had  been  so  much  persecuted  in  the  Answer  as  to  have 
been  dressed  out  in  italics  at  almost  every  page.  It  had  been  fairly  pilloried 
there  and  been  made  to  ring  with  emphasis  here  throughout  the  argument  of 
the  counsel,  as  if  Mr.  Lawless  had  maliciously  selected  it  to  express  that  an 
opinion  of  twenty  octavo  pages,  which  the  public  had  before  them  to  examine 
for  themselves,  was  a  mere  string  of  dogmatical  postulates.  It  was  quite 
unfortunate  for  the  Respondent,  that  the  draftsman  of  his  Answer  should  have 
attempted  to  fasten  a  contemptuous  sense  on  this  word.  The  Respondent  him- 
self had  used  it  in  reference  to  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless,  in  his  Opinion  in 
the  Soulard  case. 

"  It  is  contended  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners^  that  the  Slst  article  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  King  of  Spain  became  in  force  in  Louisiana  immediately  on  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Fontainbleau,  of  the  3d  of  November  1762;  or, 
at  all  events,  on  the  occupation  of  Louisiana  by  Spain  in  1769,  under  that 
treaty. 

"  The  assumption  that  this  article  of  the  ordinance  became  in  force  in  Loui- 
siana, as  contended  for,  either  as  it  is  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  law  of 
nations  or  by  the  proclamation  of  Count  O'Reilly,  Governor  Genera],  appears 
to  be  without  foundation." 

But  this  was  not  alL  In  his  printed  opinion,  laid  before  this  court,  in  the 
case  of  Choteau,  he  had  used  the  same  word  in  reference  to  his  own  argu- 
ments. 

**  It  may  be  assumed^  that  the  country  which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Spanish  monarch  in  the  formation  of  this  ordinance,  consisted  of  the  dominioos 
which  were  then  ruled  and  governed  by  him;  and  that  that  country,  such  as  it 
then  wasy  is  that  in  which  alone  those  laws  were  to  have  authority;  and  that 
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Louisiana  not.  t^en  having  been  acquired,  was  consequently  foreign  to  his 
mind,  and  would  reinain  unaffected  by  those  laws,  until  tney  should  .be  extend- 
ed there  by  his  will.  This  assumption  rests  upon  the  terms  of  the  ordinance; 
upon  the  policy  which  is  recited  in  the  previous  part  of  it,  in  relation  to  the 
expediency  that  the  laws  which  were  to  govern  should  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  all;  upon  a  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  that  the  promulgation  of  the 
law  should  precede  its  obligation;  upon  the  principle  that  the  laws  of  a  ceded 
country  continue  in  force  unti)  changed  by  the  new  sovereign;  and  upon  all 
the  forcible  considerations  which  establish  this  principle  as  an  indispensable 
m^im  in  the  code  of  nations:  an  assumption  which  is  also  in  accocdance  with 
the  opinion  of  O'Reilly,  as  evinced  by  his  subsequent  introduction  of  those  laws 
by  proclamation."  > 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  he  really  thought  it  to  be  a  waste  of  time  to  follow  these 
trifling  criticisms.  It  was  true  that  a  mind  distempered  by  jealousy  and  misled 
by  false  notions  of  judicial  dignity  or  which  placed  a  conceited  value  on  its  own 
powers,  might  quarrel  with  any  harmless  word.  That  this  Opinion  of  the  Re- 
spondent did  contain  a  vast  mass  of  facts  which  had  not  been  proved  in  evidence, 
no  one  would  deny.  It  may  have  been  proper  to  state  them,  and  perhaps  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  proved  them.  They  related  chiefly  to 
the  history  of  the  country  and  to  the  Spanish  laws  and  ordinances.  But  they 
were  controvertible  by^the  parties  ; — and  if  any  thing  was  assumed  which  they 
denied,  it  was  not  disrespectful  to  the  Judge  in  any  sense  to  say  that  he  had 
erred  in  such  an  assumption.  The  verb  was  not  more  oflTensive  than  the  noun, 
and  if  that  had  been  used,  the  most  carping  spirit  could  hardly  have  felt  dis- 
turbed. The  one  might  not  flow  as  smoothly  as  the  other  on  the  ear,  but  there, 
was  no  stiffg  in  either  to  a  candid  or  a  gentle  mind. 

Mr.  Storrs  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  first  nine  specifications  contained 
in  the  Article,  signed  ^^  Jl  Citizen,'*^  The  other  specifications  would  be  examined 
by  his  fellow  manager  (Mr.  Buchanan),  who  was  to  close  the  case  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  question  on  this  branch  of  the  case  was  not  whether  the  Respondent  had 
decided  the  case  of  Soulard  correctly,  but  whether  he  had  virtually  decided 
the  points  stated  in  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless.  The  merits  of  the  claim 
were  not  in  question  here.  Mr.  S.  said  that  througnout  the  Answer  of  the  Re- 
spondent on  this  part  of  the  case,  as  well  as  in  the  whole  argument  which  had 
been  ofifered  here  to  sustain  it,  there  had  been  one  lurking  error  in  the  manner 
of  treating  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Lawless,  to  which  he  would  first  call  the 
attention  of  the  court.  It  had  been  assumed  (and  he  did  not  intend  to  use  the 
word  in  any  ofiensive  sense)  that  this  publication  purported  to  be  an  abstract 
of  the  errors  of  the  Respondent  appearing  on  the  face  of  the  printed  Opinion.  It 
bad  then  been  argued  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  imputed  to  the  Judge  in  some  of 
these  specifications,  opinions  on  some  points  of  Soulard's  case,  on  which  the 
Opinion  itself  was  entirely  silent  and  had  thus  been  guilty  of  gross  misrepresen- 
tation. Thus,  the  16th  and  17th  specifications  were  that  the  Judge  had  de- 
cided, 

'M6.  That  the  historical  f€u:ty  that  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  titles  to  lands  in 
Upper  Louisiana  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regula- 
tions of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  affords  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles. 

<'  17.  That  the  fact,  that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating  or  loca- 
ted, were,  previous  to  the  cessioil,  treated  and  considered  by  the  Government 
and  population  of  Louisiana  as  property,  saleable,  transferable,  and  the  subject 
of  inheritance  and  distribution  ab  intestatOj  furnishes  no  inference  in  iavor  of 
those  titles,  or  to  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cession,  or  of  the 
Jaw  of  nations." 

These  specifications  had  been  charged  to  have  been  a  coinage  of  the  '^  mint 
of  the  writer's  own  imagination  ; "  and  the  Opinion  having  been  confidently  ap- 
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pealed  t6  in  the  argument,  to  show  that  the  Judge  had  said  nothing  whateyer 
on  these  points,  it  was  then  charged  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  therefore  grossly 
misrepresented  the  court.     The  fuUacy  of  this  ingenious  mode  of  demonstration 
consisted  in  first  assuming  that  the  publication  was  designed  or  to  be  under- 
stood to  be  an  analysis  of  those  points  in  the  Soulard  case,  which  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  printed  Opinion  only.     Such  was  neither  the  object  of  the  article  or 
its  purport.     The  history  of  the  Soulard  case  was  well  known  in  Missouri. 
Every  claimant  under  the  act  of  1824  well  understood  the  grounds  on  which  that 
case  had  been  argued  and  submitted  to  the  Judge  and  on  which  the  claims  gen- 
erally rested  for  confirmation.     The  counsel  too  in  all  the  cases  relied  on  the 
same  points.     The  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless  had  been  printed  and  a  copy  of 
it  was  before  the  Judge.     The  article  signed  "  A  Citizen  "  was  addressed  to  a 
community  who  were  perfectly  conversant  with  the  whole  case,  with   all  the 
points  of  law  and  evidence  which  had  been  relied  on  before  the  court  and  who 
had  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless  and  the  printed  Opinion  of  the  Judge  both  be- 
fore them.     It  was  one  of  the  points  first  taken  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
arguments  on  the  part  of  the  claimants,  that  the  historical  facts  stated  in  the  I6th 
and  17th  specifications  were  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  legal  authority  of 
the  lieutenant  governors  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  make  such  concessions.     The 
argument  of  Mr.  Lawless  enumerates  these  cases  as  a  part  of  the  known  his- 
tory of  the  colony,  and  insisted  on  the  strength  of  the  inference  thus  fairly  to 
be  drawn  from  these  facts  ;  and  he  showed  that  the  governors  general  of  the 
province  had  confirmed  such  concessions.     The  Court  was  bound  to  notice  these 
historical  facts,  although  the  answer  of  the  Respondent  seemed  to  have  treated 
them  as  facts  requiring  parol  or  other  proof.     In  deciding  the  case  and  in  the 
printed  Opinion,  the  Respondent  took  no  notice  whatever  of  these  facts,  allowed 
no  weight  to  the  inference  which  the  counsel  had  drawn  from  them  and  passed 
over  that  prominent  point  ia  the  case  altogether.     Mr.  Lawless  accordingly 
said,  that  he  had  erred  in  assuming  that  these  historical  facts  ^'  afforded  no  infer- 
ence in  favor  of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles."     This  specification  of  error 
was  addressed  to  those  who  had  the  whole  argument  as  well  as  the  Opinion  be- 
fore  them.     No  man  misunderstood  or   misinterpreted  it.     It  was,   besides, 
strictly  true  to  the  very  letter.     To  pass  over  in  total  silence  such  a  prominent 
argument  in  favor  of  the  authority  of  the' lieutenant  governors,  was  to  assume 
without  argument,  that  not  only  no  such  inference  could  be  drawn^  but  that  it 
was  totally  unworthy  of  any  refutation.     But  now,  the  Respondent's  counsel,  af^ 
ter  laying  entirely  out  of  view  the  notorious  fact  that  this  whole  matter  was 
before  every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  the   Soulard  case  and  then  assuming 
that  the  article  written  by  Mr.  Lawless  was  an  abstract  of  points  specifically 
settled  on  the  face  of  the  opinion  only,  had  proceeded  to  convict  Mr.  Lawless  of 
misrepYesentation  in  that  way,  by  showing  that  the  Respondent  had  passed  that 
point  of  the  case  over  in  silence.     Accordingly,  the  Answer  had  said  that  there 
was  *'  no  such  assumptions  thcre^  nor  one  word  in  the  Opinion  to  countenance 
either  imputation."     It  was  in  the  very  truth  of  this  aetsertion,  that  the  error  of 
the  Respondent  consisted.   H  he  had  proceeded  to  repel  the  inference  from  these 
historical  facts  by  argument,  it  could  hardly  have  been  charged  that  he  had 
assumed  it  to  be  unworthy  of  notice.     Mr.  Storrs  said  that  as  the  publication 
had  been  thus  addressed  to  a  community  perfectly  conversant  with  all  the  facts 
and  points  in  the  Soulard  case,  it  had  also  been  very  naturally  said  in  the  in- 
troduction of  the  article  itself,  that  the  writer  should  not  "enter  into  any  de- 
veloped reasoning  "  on  the  subject,  and  that  "as  regards  most  of  the />otWs,"  it 
was  not  "  absolutely  nebessary."     It  was  in  that  light  that  the  publication  was 
to  be  considered     It  would  tend  to  place  the  Respondent  himseu  in  a  ridiculous 
light,  to  suppose  that  before  an  audience  in  Missouri,  who  had  all  these  papers  in 
their  hands,  he  had  gravely  undertaken  to  treat  this  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless 
as  an  abstract  of  his  printed  Opinion.     No  one  there  could  have  mistaken  these 
specifications  and  it  would  be  imputing  to  the  Respondent  the  grossest  ignorance 
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of  the  case  arffued  before  him,  to  say  that  he  could  possibly  have  misunderstood 
it  himself.  The  publication,  therefore,  was  to  be  treated  here,  as  in  fact  it  was, 
as  an  epitome  of  the  points  ruled  and  overruled  in  that  case. 

Mr.  otorrs  said  that  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Answer  was  extremely  uncan* 
did  in  its  comments  on  the  specifications  which  he  had  thus  incidentally  noticed. 
It  was  now  said  that  these  historical  facts,  and  the  facts  stated  in  the  1 7th 
specification,  were  not  in  proof  If  this  had  been  the  real  ground  on  which  the 
Respondent  had  disregarded  that  point  in  the  argument  when  he  decided  the 
cause^  we  should  have  eiTpected  that  he  would  have  sahl  so  at  the  time.  But 
nothing  even  of  that  sort,  was  to  be  found  in  the  Opinion.  But  was  it  true 
that  these  facta  were  not  in  proof  ?  The  complete  titles  by  the  governor  gen- 
eral, enumerated  in  Mr^  Lawless'  argument,  are  there  stated  to  be  ^^  ready  to  be 
produced  for  the  inspection  of  the  Court."  Those  issued  by  the  intendant 
general^  Morales,  were  also  ^'  ready  to  be  produced  to  the  Court."  From  the 
argument  itself,  which  gives  their  dates  and  many  particulars  of  them  with  ex- 
tracts, no  one  can  doubt  that  when  the  cause  came  on,  the  copies  were  in  court 
and  no  objection  appears  to  have  been  ever  made  on  the  other  side  to  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  proof.  As  to  the  transfer  of  incomplete  titles  inter  vtvosy  and  their 
distribution  and  sale  as  property  of  testators  and  intestates,  the  argument  states  ; 

^'  In  support  of  these  propositions,  we  refer  to  the  records  in  the  office  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  county  of  St.  Louis  ;"  and  it  enumerated  seven 
records,  to  which  the  judge  was  specifically  referred.  The  usage  and  practice 
of  the  colony  had  been  relied  on  to  show  the  legality  of  the  authority  of  the 
officers  issuing  these  concessions.  This  was  a  question  of  history  purely,  on 
which  the  courts  would  judicially  take  notice  of  the  records  of  the  colony  as 
historical  evidence  of  the  practice  of  the  colonial  government,  without  the  for- 
mal, technical  proof  of  the  original  papers  on  file  in  the  public  offices.  This 
is  the  very  reason  why  these  historical  facts  do  not  appear  in  the  record  of  the 
proceeilings  in  Soulard's  case.  It  might  as  well  have  been  said  that  Stoddard's 
history  of  Louisiana,  which  was  also  referred  to,  had  not  been  inserted  in  the 
record.  The  act  of  1824  had  required  the  judge  to  state  in  his  decree  the  laws 
or  ordinances  from  which  the  claim  was  <<  alleged  to  be  derived,'*'*  The  usages 
and  practices  of  the  colonial  government  were  relied  on,  as  cotemporaneous 
expositions  or  proofs  of  the  laWj  and  the  Respondent  himself  clearly  considered 
this  part  of  the  case  in  that  light.  In  his  decree,  he  explicitly  negatived,  as  a 
point  of  law,  the  position  of  Mr.  Lawless  that  these  historical  proofs  afiTorded 
any  inference  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  titles. 

After  premising  his  views  of  the  Spanish  regulations  themselves,  the  decree 
went-  on  to  say,  that  the  ^'  principles,  commands  and  prohibitions  in  those  reg- 
ulations contained,  are  not  to  be  reconciled  with  any  idea  of  the  legality  of  the 
said  concession,  and  are  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  any  laWy  usage  or 
custom^  in  conformity  with  which  the  said  concession  might  have  been  confirmed, 
had  no  change  of  sovereignty  taken  place."  The  decision  of  the  case  of  Sou- 
lard  was  postponed  at  the  last  term  of  the  Supreme  Court  (4  Peters'  Rep. 
612.)  that  the  court  might  obtain  further  information,  consisting  of  document- 
ary evidence  of  the  laws  or  ordinances  regulating  the  land  system  of  Spain  in 
Louisiana.  The  Chief  Justice,  in  that  case,  stated  as  a  matter  of  history,  the 
practice  of  the  deputy  governors  and  other  officers  in  that  colony.  Mr.  Storrs  re- 
peated that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Respondent  as  a  judge  to  have  examined  the 
records  to  which  he  had  been  thus  referred,  even  if  copies  of  them  had  not  been 
in  court  or  furnished  on  the  argument.  If  he  had  done  his  duty  in  that  respect, 
(and  it  was  not  even  certain  that  he  had  not)  he  has  then  admitted  himself  that 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Lawless  was  correct.  In  his  letter  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  he  says:  ^^  Had  those  facts  been  in  proofs  they  wotild  have  af- 
forded an  inference  in  favor  of  the  claims  and  the  presumption  arising  from  them 
would  have  been  fairly  weighed  with  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause."  The 
apology  for  not  treating  these  facts  as  tn  proof  had  also  been  thus  given : 
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"  The  fact,  if  histoiieaUy  true,  was  npt  a  fact  about  which  a  written  iisfmj 
would  have  been  received  in  evidence,  because  it  was  too  recent   and  because 
the  archives  of  the  province  were  at  hand  to  make  good  the,  fact,  if  true,  and 
alTorded  the  best,  and  therefore  the  only  evidence  of  which  a  court  could  judi- 
cially take  no/ire."     This  was  the  very  reason  why  the  apology  now  aet  up  was 
groundless.     It  was  these  cur  chives  of  the  province  which  the  Respondent  wis 
bound  to  take  notice  o£  judicially^  that  is,  without  technical  proof.     No  wriUea 
book  of  history  was  offered  on  this  point.     The  archives  themselves  were  the 
history  of  the  province.     The  more  recent,  the  clearer  would  the  practice 
hnve  appeared.     The  authority  of  the  lieutenant  governor  was  not  asserted 
as  a  matter  of  prescriptive  right,  but  the  practice  was  alleged  as  a  cotempora- 
neous  and  uniform  exposition  and  adoption  of  that  interpretation  of  his  powers  by 
his  superiors.  Mr.  S.  said  that  it  was  evident  that  the  apology  now  set  up  for  dis- 
regarding all  that  portion  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless,  was  an  after*thougbt 
He  would  not  enter  upon  any  further  argument  as  to  these  two  specifications. 
His  fellow  manager  would  notice  them  more  particularly.     He  had  only  re- 
ferred to  them  at  all^,  to  show  that  Mr.  Lawless'  publication  was  to  be  treated 
here  as  a  publication  addressed  to  a  community,  who  had  the  original  argument 
and  the  printed  Opinion  before  them,  and  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
whole  case.     With  this  explanation,  he  should  proceed  to  the  specifications 
which  he  had  proposed  to  examine.  ' 

Mr.  Lawless  had  imputed  error  to  the  Respondent  in  assuming  or  taking  the 
two  positions, 

^^  I .  That  by  the  ordinance  of  1754,  a  sub-delegate  was  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing a  grant,  in  consideration  of  services  rendered  or  to  be  rendered. 

*'  S.  That  a  suh-delegaU  in  Louisiana^  virv^a  not  a  sub-delegate  as  cantem' 
plated  by  the  above  ordinance y 

The  first  objection  taken  to  the  second  of  these  specifications  was  thus  given 
in  the  respondent's  answer: 

^^  To  the  readers  of  this  article,  who  had  never  seen  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge, 
(which  was  the  case  with  a  great  mass  of  its  readers)  this  charge  must  have 
exhibited  the  Judge  in  the  light  of  having  assumed  the  ridiculous  solecism 
^  that  a  sub-delegate  was  not  a  sub-delegate,'  since  to  such  a  recuUr  the  addi- 
tional words  *•  as  contemplated  by  that  ordinance,'  could  have  presented  no  in- 
itlliffible  qualification  of  the  absurdity." 

Mr.  Storrs  said,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  could 
read  at  all,  'who  would  confess  that  he  understood  this  specification  to  say  that 
the  Judge  had  decided  that  a  sub-delegcUe  was  no  suh^delegate.  A  reader  of  this 
specification  who  had  any  intelligence  at  all,  would  be  quite  apt  to  find  seaie 
intelligible  qualifirxUion  of  such  a  proposition  in  this  sentence.  The  reading  of 
the  Opinion  of  the  Judge,  he  thought  would  not  be  necessary  to  qualify  any  man 
of  plain  common  sense  to  understand  that  this  specification  imputed  no  sach 
absurdity  to  the  respondent.  If  such  a  reader  was  desirous  to  know  the  rea- 
sons why  the  respondent  had  cpnsidered  that  sub-delegates  in  Louisiana  were 
not  the  sub-delegates  referred  to  in  an  ordinance  of  the  king  of  Spain  of  the 
year  1754,  he  might  wish  to  read  the  Opinion;  or,  if  he  desired  a  more  certain 
criterion  to  determine  whether  he  had  decided  that  point,  it  might  be  found  in 
the  Respondent's  Answer  before  this  court,  where  it  is  said; 

'^  Upon  this  whole  head  of  argument,  therefore,  the  cbnclusioas  of  the  court 
were, 

^^  1.     That  the  royal  ordinance  of  1754  was  not  in  force  in  Louisicma. 

^^2.  That  if  it  was,  the  lieutenant  governor  of  L^pper  Louisiana  had  not  the 
powers  of  a  sub-delegate  under  that  ordinanccy  because  he  had  not  been  appointed 
in  conformity  with  its  provisions. ^^ 

Mr.  Lawless  had  claimed  in  the  argument  that  the  sub-delegate  power  of  the 
lieutenant  governors  in  Upper  Louisiana  was  the  sub-delegate  function  contem- 
plated by  the  ordinance  of  1754.     The  Judge  considered,  howevery  that  the 
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Bub-delegate  function,  annexed  to  the  office  of  lif^utenant  governor  as  such,  was 
not  the  sub-delegate  function  within  the  meanin*;  of  the  ordinance — that  the  sub- 
delegates  who  could  make  concessions  of  land  under  it,  were  those  only  who 
had  been  specially  appointed  by  the  viceroys  and  presidents  of  the  audicncas, 
and  that  the  lieutenant  governor  did  not  hold  his  commission  from  them.  That  the 
lieutenant  governors  of  Upper  Louisiana,  however,  exercised  powers  as  sub-del- 
egates in  one  sense,  was  an  admitted  fact.  The  evidence  had  shown  it,  and  the 
Respondent  had  accordingly  said  in  his  Opinion. — ''  The  evidence  of  the  late  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  this  point,  is,  that  he  and  his  predeces- 
sors acted  as  sub-jdelegate,  without  any  commission  as  such;  that  he  and  they 
performed  the  functions  of  that  office  in  virtue  of  their  commission  as  lieuten- 
ant governor,  which  issued  from  the  govemm'  general  of  Louisiana;  that  the 
practice  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  in  this  respect,  was  the  same  as  in  Upper 
Louisiana;  in  all,  the  lieutenant  governors  were,  ex  officio^  sub-delegates." 
The  Judge  did  not  consider,  therefore,  that  they  held  their  appotntmenis  as  sub- 
delegates  under  the  ordinance^  having  been  appointed  in  another  way;  and  for 
that  reason,  as  well  as  because  the  ordinance  itself  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  in 
force  at  all  in  Louisiana^  that  the  sub-delegales  in  Louisiana  were  not  subtle- 
^atcs  within  the  meaning  of  that  ordinance ^  or,  to  use  the  very  words  of  the  Opin- 
ion itself,  that  they  were  not  sub-delegates  '^  within  the  intention  of  the  ordi- 


nance." 


The  complaint  made  against  the  first  specification  was  stated  in  the  Answer 
to  be,  that  the  court  was  charged  with  having  '*  assumed  that  the  ordinance  of 
1754  contained  a  positive  prohibition"  against  making  grants  for  services.  It 
neither  imputed  that  decision  to  the  Judge,  nor  would  the  charge  bear  that  con- 
struction. The  respondent's  Opinion  had  maintained  that  grants  could  only  be 
made  in  any  case^  except  for  certain  considerations,  which  the  ordinance  enumer- 
ate4  and  that  this  enumeration  excluded  the  case  of  services  altogether.  In- 
stead of  using  the  expression  that  the  Judge  had  decided  that  a  grant  for  ser- 
vices was  not  authorized  by  the  ordinance  and  so  forbidden,  because  it  pre- 
scribed the  only  cases  in  which  grants  could  be  issued  at  all,  the  writer  had  ex- 
pressed it  in  the  form  of  the  conclusion  which  followed  from  the  view  taken  hy 
the  Judge  of  the  effect  of  that  ordinance.  It  was  not  possible  that  any  claim- 
ant could  have  been  misled  by  this  specification.  They  had  the  argument  of 
their  counsel  before  them,  and  the  Answer  itself  asserts  that  it  was  ''  strongly 
pressed  in  the  argument  of  ^'  Soulard's  case,"  and  had  been  '^  as  strongly  admit- 
ted," that  there  was  '^  no  such  positive  prohibition.^^  The  complaint  against  this 
specification  consisted,  therefore,  of  placing  a  false  sense  here  upon  that  word, 
which  was  never  imputed  to  it  any  where  else  and  which  no  man  had  probably 
ever  thought  of  until  the  Answer  was  filod  in  this  case. 

'^3.  That  O'Reilly's  regulations,  made  in  February ^  1770,  can  be  considered 
as  demonstrative  of  the  extent  of  the  granting  power  of  either  the  governor  gen- 
eral or  the  sub-delegates,  under  the  royal  order  ofAugusty  1770." 

The  Answer  states,  on  this  point,  that  the  court  did  not  refer  to  the  prior  reg- 
ulations of  O'Reilly,  as  being  ^^  in  tliemselves  demonstrative  "  of  the  g- anting 
power  under  the  subsequent  royal  order  of  1770.  Nor  does  this  specification 
by  Mr.  Lawless  assert  that  the  court  had  so  decided.  There  was  nothing  very 
absurd  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Respondent,  in  considering  that  all  the  regulations 
of  the  governors  general  under  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  royal  orders 
of  the  Crown  itself  were  parts  of  one  uniform  system  of  policy  in  the  granting 
of  the  public  lands.  That  the  Respondent  considered  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly  of  February,  1770,  to  have  been  aflerwards  sanctioned  by  the  Crown, 
is  clear  from  the  Opinion  itself;  and  it  was  quite  obvious,  therefore,  that  in  ex- 
plaining the  meaning  of  the  roval  order  of  August  following  or  in  searching 
for  its  terms,  (for  it  was  not  before  the  court,)  the  Respondent  had  very  proper- 
ly referred  to  the  antecedent  regulations  of  the  same  year,  from  which  he  might 
fairly  infer  the  extent  of  the  granting  power  which  the  subsequent  order,  not 
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then  before  him,  may  have  been  designed  to  sanction.  The  regulations  and  or- 
ders were  all  in  pari  materia.  It  appears  from  this  case  in  i^eters'  Reports, 
that  the  Supreme  Court  have  but  recently  obtained  a  copy  of  the  order  of  Aa- 
gust,  1770.  Mr.  Lawless  had  said  in  this  specification,  that  the  Respondent  did 
consider  that  these  regulations  of  O'Reilly  afforded  some  evidence  and  some 
just  inferences  as  to  the  probable  terms  of  the  order  which  shortly  followed 
them;  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  might  be  fairly  resorted  to,  for  inferring  the 
extent  of  the  granting  power  wh^ch  the  royal  order  had  probably  afterwards 
sanctioned  or  affirmed.  The  question  was  as  to  the  authority  of  O'Reilly  to 
make  the  regulations  and  they  involved  the  extent  of  the  power  of  the  gov- 
ernors general  in  the  granting  of  lands.  The  respondent  said  accordingly  is 
his  Opinion; 

"  That  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  order  of  177Q, 
does  not  appear  to  affect  their  authority.  There  would  not,  necessarily,  be 
such  a  repugnancy  between  this  order  and  those  regulations,  as  to  annul  the 
latter.  The  subsequent  sanction  of  these,  and  the  presumption  of  their  being  au- 
thorized, thence  arxsing,  must  be  considered  sufficient  to  give  them  the  authori- 
ty of  law,  whether  the  power  to  make  them  was  comprised  in  the  general  and 
extraordinary  powers  given  to  the  governor  general,  O'Reilly,  previous  to  the 
order  of  1770  or  not."  Mr.  Lawless  may  have  considered  that  the  reasons 
which  he  had  urged  to  the  court  had  been  sufficient  to  repel  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  O'Reilly's  regulations  as  to  the  terms  of  the  subsequent  orders. 
That  question,  however,  was  immaterial  here.  It  was  enough  that  the  rea- 
soning of  the  court  on  the  other  side  had  not  been  misrepresented.  It  is  nov 
stated  in  the  answer,  that  the  Judge  was  correct. 

'^  The  respondent  will  here  observe  that  since  the  decision  in  Soulard's  case, 
a  copy  of  the  royal  order  of  the  24tb  of  August,  1770,  has  been  procured,  and 
it  is  found  that  the  inference  drawn  by  the  court  from  existing  appearances  was 
correct;  the  order  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mere,  simple  ratification 
by  the  King,  of  the  antecedent  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  of  which  a  copy  had 
been  forwarded  to  Madrid  for  the  royal  consideration."  If  this  were  true,  and 
he  did  not  doubt  it,  Mr  S.  said  that  it  was  to  have  been  regretted  that  the  Res- 
pondent had  not  contented  himself  with  this  supposed  triumph  in  argument  over 
Mr. Lawless  as  to  the  inferences  which  he  had  drawn  from  O'Reilly's  regulations 
of  the  probable  character  of  the  order  which  followed  them  so  soon.  It  now 
turns  out  that  it  was,  in  the  Respondent's  opinion,  a  very  sound  deduction. 

"  4.  That  the  Royal  Order  of  1770  {cts  recited  or  referred  to  tn  the  preamble 
to  the  regulations  of  Morales jo£  July ^  1799)  related  exclusively  to  the  governor 
general." 

The  answer  yf  the  respondent  afiirms  that  this  is  '^  another  wanton  and  wil- 
ful perversion  of  the  reasoning  and  conclusion  of  the  court.  The  court  never 
pretended  to  indicate  the  whole  extent  of  the  royal  order  of  August,  1770;  "  nor 
had  Mr.  Lawless  asserted  that  the  court  had  done  so.  The  question  before  the 
court  and  understood  by  every  one  who  knew  any  thing  of  the  case,  or  who 
had  read  the  argument  or  the  Respondent's  Opinion  was,  whether  the  power  of 
granting  lands,  contained  in  this  royal  order,  was  vested  in  the  governor  general 
only — or,  in  other  words,  the  civil  and  military  governor  of  the  colony.  The 
Respondent  had  expressly  said  in  his  Opinion; 

<  ^'  We  have  the  testimony  of  Morales,  the  intendant,  tn  the  preafnbleto  his  reg- 
ulationsy  that  the  power  to  grant  lands  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military  gov- 
ernment— after  the  order  of  the  24th  August,  1770,  the  powers  of  the  civil  and 
military  government  both  centered  in  the  governor  general.  To  him  belonged 
the  power  to  divide  and  grant  lands,  in  virtue  of  this  order." 

The,  question  in  the  cause  was  whether  the  concession  issued  by  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  was  sanctioned  by  the  order  of  1770  ;  and  when  the  terms  of  the 
royal  order  were  spoken  of  by  all  the  parties,  it  was  in  reference  only  to  the 
power  which  it  conferred  of  granting  the  public  lands.     Speaking  of  this  and 
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nothing  ehe  and  on  a  point  which  the  Respondent  himself  could  not  misinter* 
prety  Mr.  Lawless  had  here  said  that  the  court  considered  the  order  to  relate 
exclusively  to  the  power  of  the  governor  general  only.  It  was  this  '^  ontfta-- 
ture  "  only  of  the  order  that  was  the  subject  of  the  argument,  and  the  Respond- 
ent himself  so  treated  it  in  his  Opinion.  The  '^  vrhole  extent "  of  the  order  was 
not  the  subject  of  the  argument,  the  Opinion  or  these  specifications.  That  part 
of  it  which  was  in  controversy  in  the  Soulard  case,  related  to  the  granting  of 
lands  only,  and  whenever  it  was  spoken  of,  it  was  understood  by  every  body  to 
be  referred  to  on  that  point  only. 

"6.  That  the  word  *werctfrf«»,'  in  the  ordinance  of  1764,  which,  in  the 
Spanish  language,  means  ^  ffifta,^  can  be  narrowed  by  any  thing  in  that  ordi- 
nance or  in  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  a  grant  to  an  Indian  or  a  reward  to  an 
informer  and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money." 

The  Respondent's  answer  had  asserted  again,  in  a  style  of  language  some- 
what  unusual  for  the  grave  and  calm  temper  which  should  distinguish  a  judicial 
defence,  that  this  specification  also  was  ''  the  pure  coinage  of  the  author's  own 
brain." 

'^  For  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true,  that  the  judge  either  assumed  or  (zd^ 
fnitted  that  the  word  mercedeSj  in  the  Spanish  language,  means  only  gifts;  on 
the  contrary,  the  judge  held  that  it  was  capable  of  being  translated  grants^  and 
had,  in  fact,  been  so  rendered  by  the  translator  to  the  government." 

"Thus,  the  leading  proposition y  with  which  this  charge  sets  out,  tovfit:  that 
inercfde»  means  gijts,  and  was  so  assumed  or  admitted  by  the  judge j  on  the  truth 
of  which  proposition  the  whole  sarcasm  depends,  is  false  in  fact." 

And  so  indeed,  said  Mr.  Storrs,  is  such  a  proposition  false.  He  could  have 
wished  that  the  Answer  had  manifested  more  candour  in  the  exposition  of  this 
specification.  The  charge  contained  no  such  imputation  as  the  Answer  had 
asserted.  The  fallacy  of  this  construction  of  it  consisted  in  stfll  persisting  that 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  purported  to  have  been  made  up  of  extracts  from 
the  printed  Opinion;  instead  of  being  a  mere  enumeration  of  such  errors  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lawless,  it  was  believed  to  involve  and  a  publication  ad- 
dressed to  a  community  which  was  familiar  with  the  whole  case.  Mr.  S.  said 
that  the  Respondent  must  have  been  so  well  acquainted  with  the  case  itself,  that 
it  was  hardly  possible  to  attribute  such  a  misinterpretation  of  this  specification 
to  an  honest  misconception  of  its  true  and  fair  import. 

Mr.  Lawless  insisted  in  his  argument,  that  the  word  "  mercedeSj^^  in  the  royal 
ordinance  of  17.54,  meant  gifts,  and  that  it  was  therefore  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive to  infer  an  authority  to  concede  lands  beyond  the  cases  afterwards  more 
specifically  stated  in  it.  The  court  was  oC  a  different  opinion  and  decided 
that  its  true  interpretation  was  grants,  and  that  the  grants  contemplated  by  the 
ordinance  were  those  only  which  it  aflerwards  specified,  viz,  on  sales  and 
compositions  for  revenue — to  the  inhabitants  for  pasturage  and  commons — to 
the  Indians  for  tillage,  &c.,  and  rewards  to  informers.  The  argument  and  Opin- 
ion were  in  every  man's  hands,  and  Mr.  Lawless,  addressing  himself  to  those 
who  knew  precisely  his  own  argument  on  the  one  side  and  the  Opinion  of  the 
Jud<:re  against  it,  made  this  specification  of  error.  1  he  respondent  now  takes 
into  his  own  mouth  the  wordsj — "  which  in  the  Spani:ih  language  fn^ans  gifts  " — 
which  are  the  word^  of  Mn  Lawfess  in  reference  to  his  own  argument  ;  and  af- 
ter thus  placing  himself  in  a  ridiculous  light  before  the  public,  gravely  charges 
the  sarcasm  which  he  would  thus  impute  to  this  specification,  on  Mr.  Lawless. 
*J  hese  words  are  the  assertion  of  the  writer  and  the  repetition  of  the  definition 
of  the  word  which  had  been  asserted  by  Mr.  Lawless  himself  and  here  repeat- 
ed. But  the  Answer  still  persisting  in  the  erroneous  assumption  that  the  arti- 
cle was  an  abstract  of  language  taken  from  the  Opinion  only,  had  contrived  in 
that  way,  a  ridiculous  exposition  of  the  charge  and  then  imputed  it  to  the 
writer  of  the  article. 
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'^6.  That  O'Reilly's  regulations  were,  m  fiketV  iermsy  applicable^  or  wereyUi 
faei^  applied  to,  or  published  in.  Upper  Louisiana." 

It  is  said  in  the  Answer,  that  this  is  not  true  '*  in  the  sense  in  which  the  writer 
manifestly  intended  it  to  be  understood  by  his  readers."  The  specification  does 
not  charge  that  the  court  had  decided  that  the  regulations  were  **  tit  terms " 
applicable  to  Upper  Louisiana,  that  is,  tit  express  toords^  but  in  their  termer  i.  e. 
their  provisions.  The  Answer  therefore  had  correetly  stated  that  the  court 
*•*  never  did  assume  or  contend  that  these  regulations  were,  by  their  terms^  ex- 
tended specifically  to  Upper  Lonisiana,"  nor  is  this  asserted  in  this  apecifici- 
tion.  It  is,  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  regulations  were  €ipplicabU  to 
Upper  Louisiana.  That  was  the  true  sense  of  the  charge,  and  no  other, — ^not 
that  they  had  been  specifically  applied^  but  were  not  ^'  applicable  in  their  terms  ^ 
or  provisions,  to  that  part  of  the  province  ;  audit  was  in  this  sense  only  that  it 
could  be  understood  by  any  reader. 

The  Judge  had  undoubtedly  decided  that  these  regulations  (of  O'Reilly)  were 
applicable  to  Upper  Louisiana,  and  that  they  were  in  fact  applied  to  and  actually 
published  there.     The  answer  re-afiirms  it  when  it  says  ; 

^^Tbe  court  did  say  that  O'Reilly  himself  had  declared  these  regulations  to 
be  published  for  the  government  of  the  grants  of  land  in  the  province  cf 
Loittsiana;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  whole  province,  because  he  himself  had 
made  no  exception  of  any  pari  of  it.  And  the  court  did  further  say,  that 
the  policy  of  the  regulations  applied  as  well  to  one  part  of  the  province  as 
another."  The  only  complaint  set  up  in  the  answer  to  this  specification  was, 
that  it  imported  that  he  had  decided  that  the  regulation  had,  fit  exprefs  terms^  of 
itself  specifically  been  applied  by  name  to  Upper  Louisiana, — a  sense  which  it 
was  clear  the  charge  would  not  bear  without  perverting  the  words. 

*'7.  That   the   regulations  of  O'Reilly  have  any  bearing  on  the  grant  to 
Antoine  Soulard,  or  that  such  a  grant  was  contemplated  by  them." 

The  whole  complaint  on  this  point  in  the  Answer  was  comprised  in  two  brief, 
sentences: 

^^  This  is  another  misrepresentation,  of  the  same  character  with  the  last,  in- 
tended to  mislead  the  reader  to  the  prejudice  of  the  court.  The  Judge  never 
did  assume  that  the  regulations  of  O'ileilly  had  any  bearing  on  the  specific  ^rant 
to  Antoine  Soulard;  and  so  far  from  saymg  that  such  a  grant  was  contemplated 
by  them,  the  court  decided  the  exact  reverse,  to  wit:  that  no  such  grant  ever 
yf3B  contemplated  by  them."  The  same  perversion  of  the  sense  of  this  specifica- 
tion was  made  as  in  the  last.  The  charge  did  not  import  that  the  Judge  had 
ever  said  that  these  regulations  specifically  bore  on  the  Soulard  claim,  i.  e.  by 
namcy  if  such  is  the  meaning  of  this  complaint.  No  reader  could  haw  so 
understood  it;  for  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  made  in  1770,  and  the 
concession  to  Soulard  was  not  issued  until  1796.  When  it  is  said  that  the 
Respondent  erred  in  considering  that  these  regulations  had .  any  bearing  on  the 
grant,  i^is  to  be  understood  that  he  erred  in  treating  them  as  affecting  its  va- 
lidity in  any  way  or  to  be  resorted  to  at  all  for  determining  whether  the  issuing 
of  this  concession  had  been  authorized  by  law;  it  having  been  also  contended 
by  the  claimants,  that  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly  had  reference  to  a  differeot 
sort  of  grants  and  that  they  were  never  intended  to  serve  as  rules  in  cases  like 
Soulard's,  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  such  grant,  i.  e.  of  that  kind  of  conces- 
sions was  contemplated  by  them.  Again,  Mr.  Lawless  had  contended  that  the 
regulations  of  O'ileilly  as  to  the  granting  of  lands,  did  not  extend  at  all  to 
Upper  Louisiana  and  that  this  concession  to  Soulard  was  therefore  out  of  the 

Eurview  of  them.  The  Judge  decided,  however,  that  they  did  extend  to  Upper 
louisiana,  and  that,  therefore,  all  grants  there  were  within  the  regulations,  L  e. 
within  the  coft/emp/a<ton  of  them  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  all  grants  in  Uppo- 
Louisiana  were  to  be  regulated  by  them.  This  was  the  true  meaning  of  the 
specification  and  it  bore  no  other.  Every  grant  to  be  made  in  Upper  Louisiana 
was,  therefore^  within  the  purview  of  them,  in  his  opinion.    <<  From  what  has  bees 
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saidy'^  continues  the  Answer,  '<  it  appears  that  the  regulations  of  0'Ret7/y,  of 
Gayoso  and  of  Morales,  are  the  only  laws  which  regulated  the  distribution  of 
lands  in  Louisiana  under  the  Spanish  government.  Was  the  concession  in  this 
case  authorized  by  those  laws  ?  It  is  not  pretended  that  it  was,  and  that  it 
was  not,  is  unquestionable.  But  it  is  insisted  for  the  petitioners  that  the  regu- 
lations of  O'Reilly  did  not  extend  to  Upper  Louisiana. 

Again,  '^The  regulations  of  O'Reilly  were  made  for  the  entire  provinee; 
they  were  made,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preamble  to  them,  in  consequence 
of  petitions  from  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  information  derived  by  the  governor 
in  his  visit  through  the  country,"  &c. 

Again,  ^^  It  would  appear  that  the  policy  apparent  in  O'Reilly's  regulations 
did  extend  itself  to  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana," 

The  Judge  decided  that  these  regulations  did  not  authorize  such  a  grant  as 
that  to  Soulard;  and  that  was  the  only  sense  in  which  his  Answer  in  this  point 
was  true,  when  it  says  that  he  decided  that  ^^  no  such  grant  ever  was  contemn 
jtlcUed  by  them."  That  they  contemplated  all  grants  in  Upper  Louisiana  was 
the  very  point  which  he  ruled  and  he  must  have  settled,  therefore,  that  Sou* 
lard's  was  within  the  purview  of  them.  This  was  accordingly  so  stated  by  Mr. 
Lawless  in  this  publication. 

^*  8.  That  the  limitation  to  a  square  league  of  grants  to  new  settlers  in  Ope- 
lousas,  Attakapas  and  Natchitoches  (in  8th  article  of  O'Reilly's  regulations) 
prohibits  a  larger  grant  in  Upper  Louisiana." 

The  answer  had  put  its  usual  embellishments  t>f  the  imagination  on  this  spe- 
cification also  and  had  accordingly  interpreted  this  charge  to  be  an  '^  isolated 
assumption,  on  the  part  oftheJudge,  that  the. mere  limitation  to  a  league  square, 
in  Opelousas,  Attakapas  and  Natchitoches,  did,  per  sey  prohibit  a  larger  grant 
in  Upper  Louisiana."  A  very  brief  examination  of  his  Opinion  would  show 
that  this  was  a  very  free  paraphrase  of  this  specificcUion.  In  reply  to  the  po- 
sition that  O'Reilly's  regulation»  did  not  extend  to  Upper  Louisiana,  where 
Soulard's  grant  was  made,  the  Respondent  had  fortified  the  argument  which  he 
drew  from  the  regulations  themselves  by  further  considerations  drawn  from  his 
views  of  the  policy  of  the  system  adopted  by  O'Reilly;  and  in  illustration  of 
his  argument,  had  also  referred  to  thai  part  of  the  8th  section  of  the  regulations 
which  had  prescribed  that  ^^  no  grant  in  the  Opelousas,  Attakapas  and  Natchi- 
toches  shall  exceed  one  league  in  front  by  one  league  in  depth."  The  claim- 
ants would  naturally  insist  that  if  these  regulations  applied  to  Upper  Louisiana 
at  all,  the  quantity  of  land  conceded  should  not  be  limited  there^  by  reason  of 
the  introduction  into  the  regulations  of  a  limitation  of  this  power  as  to  lands  sit- 
uated in  another  part  of  the  promnce.  But  the  Respondent  considered  that  the 
regulations  would  bear  a  dinerent  interpretation  and  said  in  his  opinion  ; 

<<  Upon  what  reason  is  it  to  be  believed  that  the  governor  general  intended 
to  authorize  grants  of  land  in  Upper  Jiouisiana  upon  principles  different  from 
those  upon  which  grants  were  to  be  made  in  every  other  part  of  the  province  ? 
Upon  what  reason  were  grants  of  land  to  be  limited  in  quantity  in  Natchitoches, 
Attakapas  and  Opelousas,  and  unlimited  in  Upper  Louisiana?  " 

Now,  said  Mr.  S.,  all  these  might  have  been  very  pertinent  questions  to  have 
been'pijit  to  the  Governor  General  himself,  who  had  thought  proper  (he  did  not 
mean  to  speak  contemptuously  of  him)  to  confine  that  limitation  to  those  three 
places  only.  But  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Lawless  somewhat  singular  that  a  limita- 
tion of  the  granting  power  expressly  confined  to  these  places  only,  should  have 
been  construed  to  import  a  prohibition  as  to  another  part  of  the  province;  and 
that  too  the  more  especially,  as  these  regulations,  which,  except  on  that  point, 
were  general  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judge  and  applied  to  the  whole  colomr, 
contained  no  similar  prohibition  as  to  lands  situated  any  where  else.  As  Mr. 
Lawless  had  failed  to  discover  the  atrength  of  that  sort  of  reasoning,  he  enu- 
merated it  as  an  error  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  Respondent. 

'^  9.  That  the  regulations  of  the  governor  general,   Gayoso,  dated   9th 
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September,  1797,  entitled  ^^Instructipos  to  be  observed  for  the  admission  on 
new  settlers/'  prohibit,  in  future^  a  grant  for  services,  or  have  the  effect  of  tot- 
nulling  that  to  Antoine  Soulard  which  was  made  in  1796,  and  not  located  or  sur- 
veyed until  February,  1804." 

Mr.  Storrs  said  that  one  of  the  chief  complaints  which,  had  been  made  against 
this  specification,  in  the  Answer,  consisted  in  a  miserable  perversion  of  the 
words  ^^  have  the  effect  of  annulling*"  He  would  read  that  part  of  the  an- 
swer. 

^^  The  Judge  is  represented  as  assuming  that  the  regulations  of  Gayoso  ia 
1797,  annuWd  the  prior  grant  to  Soulard,  which  was  made  in  1796.  But  be 
made  no  such  assumption.  He  assigned  no  retroactive  effect  to  those  regulations. 
The  character  he  assigned  to  them  was  purely  prospective.  This  honorable 
Court  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  the  King  of  Spain  by  one  of  the  laws  in 
the  Recopilacio^i  (Law  11,  page  969,  Land  Laws,)  had  required  all  persons  to 
whom  lands  Kad  been  distributed^  to  take  possession  within  three  moniha^  an  ptnn 
of  forfeiture,  Gayoso  and  Morales,  pursuing  the  example  of  their  sovereign, 
made  similar  regulations  in  Louisiana.  The -14th  of  Gayoso  required  all  to 
whom  lands  had  been  granted,  to  take  possession  within  one  year^  and  to  make 
a  specified  progress  in  cultivation  in  three  years\  on  pain  (f forfeit  are.  The  4Ch 
of  Morales  is  of  the  same  character.  Soulard  had  disobeyed  them  both.  The 
conclusion  of  the  court,  therefore,  was,  that  his  title  had  been  forfeited  by  tku 
act  of  disobedience  subsequent  to  the  law.  The  court  assigned  no  retrospection 
whatever  to  these  regulations;  but  considered  them  as  puVely  prospective. 
Whereas  the  assumption  imputed  to  the  court  is,  that  these  regulations  9trufk 
baeho€wd8  at  the  grant,  and  annulled  it  ia^its  origin^  although,  according  to  the 
implication,  it  proceeded  originally  from  a  competent  authority." 

And  what  had  Mr.  Lawless  said  in  the  article  signed  ''  A  Citizen?  "  That 
the  Judge  decided  that  these  regulations  of  Gayoso  had  the  ^'  effect  of  annul' 
ling  "  Soulard^s  grant.  It  was  hardly  worth  the  time  wasted  to  enter  upon  any 
argument  to  show  that  this  was  literally  true.  The  grants  were  foffniedy  says 
the  Answer,  by  the  effect  of  Gayoso's  regulations — ^and  the  consequent  right  of 
resumption  of  the  lands  by  the  crown  has  not  the  same  efferi  as  if  the  original 
grant  was  annulled  !  What  right  was  left  to  the  party  ?  What  force  remained 
m  the  grant?  The  annulment  of  the  right  under  it  and  the  destruction  of  .the 
force  of  the  grant,  could  be  nothing  less  in  their  effect  than  the  annulment  of 
the  grant  itself.  Mr. Lawless  had  said  that  the  Judge  claimed  that  such  was 
the  effect  of  those  regulations.  In  this  sense  and  it  was  a  very  proper  sense  of 
the  terms,  the  regulations  were  prospective  and  retroactive  both; — prospective 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law — and  retroactive  as  to  the  effect  of  a  noo- 
compli^ce  with  them.  To  use  the  expressive  language  of  Gayoso  himself,  as 
cited  by  the  Respondent,  the  lands  were  '^  remitted  to  the  domain."  In  strict- 
ness, it  amounted  to  a  revocation  of  the  grant ;  and  if  to  abrogate  the  right 
conferred  by  it  is  not  to  produce  the  same  effect  as  to  annul  the  grant  itself, 
then,  and  not  otherwise,  has  the  Opinion  been  misrepresented  on  that  point. 

It  had  been  further  said  that  the  Judge  had  been  misrepresented  in  the  state- 
ment, that  he  had  been  of  opinion  that  the  regulations  had  forbidden  a  grant  for 
servicesy  infuture^  i.  e.  prospectively  to  their  enactment.  The  Answer  had  as- 
serted that  it  was  a  necessary  implication  from  this,  that  the  Judge  had  admitted 
that  grants  for  servients  were  allowable^  before  these  regulations  were  made. 
The  charge  neither  implied  that,  nor  had  the  Judge  admitted  it. 

Mr.  Lawless  had  insisted  that  such  a  concession  as  that  to  Soulard,  i.  e.  for 
s^rmces,  was  authorized  before  Gayoso's  regulations.  The  Judge  had  not  de- 
nied that  position,  but  also  had  gone  into  an  examination  to  show  that  if  it  were 
so,  they  would  not  authorize  the  issuing  of  such  a  concession  after  they  were 
made.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  read  any  part  of  the  Opinion,  to  show  that 
such  was  his  argument.  This  was  what  this  specification  imputed  and  it  was 
not  possible  for  any  who  had  read  the  Opinion  to  misinterpret  the  specification 
successful!  v. 
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Mr^  Storrs  said  that  his  fellow-maQager  (Mr.  Buchanan)  would  dispose  of 
the  remaining  specifications. 

Mr.  Lawless  himself  had  set  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  case  in  so  clear  a 
light    on  his  cross-examination  and  had  so  triumphantly  vindicated  his  publica- 
tion from  the  charge  of  misrepresentation,  that  it  would  scarcely  have  been  ne- 
cessary to  have  gone  over  that  ground  again.     It  was  bare  justice  to  him  to  say 
that  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the  whole  subject,  and  he 
thought  that  aflerlhe  Respondent's  counsel  ventured,  with  so  much  apparent  con- 
fidence, upon  that  test  of  his  skill  and  candour,  they  seemed  to  have  retired  at 
last  from  that  task  of  their  own  ingenuity  with  some  appearance  of  disappoint- 
meiU.      And  he  thought  that  he  might  safely  appeal  to  the  Court  for  the  justice 
of  the  remark,  when  he  said  that  throughout  the  whole  examination  of  Mr.  Lawr 
less,  he  had  made  the  most  favorable  impression  on  all  who  heard  him,  o£  his 
candour  a^d  frankness  as  a  witness  and  his  accomplishments  as  a  gentleman. 
If  that  were  the  place  fur  the  expression  of  a  private  feeling,  he  might  say  that 
any  man  might  consider  himself  honoured  by  his  friendship.     Though  he  was 
of  ardent  temperament,  yet  the  generous  warmth  of  his  heart  was  but  the  native 
sincerity  of  his  countrymen.     His  sensibilities  were  keen,  but  he  had  felt  be- 
fore that  the  iron  hand  of  power  had  been  laid  heavily  upon  him.     He  had 
heard  and  read  of  our  free  institutions  and  been  instructed  that  the  law  had  here 
spread  its  broad  and  ample  mantle  over  the  liberties  of  every  citizen*     He 
came  among  us,  a  stranger  and  an  exile — a  man  who  had  been  deeply  wounded 
in  every  noble  feeling  abd  in  every  tender  relation  of  life  which  had  endeared 
his  native  country  to  his  heart.     He  would  have  been  unworthy  of  his  adopted 
country  and  a  recreant  to  her  institutions,  if  he  could  have  tamely  submitted  to 
the  usurpations  of  the  Respondent.     He  had  proved  himself  to  be  worthy  of  his 
American  privileg.es,  by  his  respectful  submission  to  the  judicial  power  while  he 
suffered  under  the,  forms  of  law  and  his  perseverance  in  bringing  the  Respond- 
ent to  answer  to  his  country  for  the  violation  of  his  personal  liberty.     He  was 
aware  that  he  must  expect  to  meet  and  hear  much  that  would  be  designed  to 
wound  hb  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman.     The  same  spirit  which  had  so 
freely  poured  out  upon  its  victim  the  bitterness  of  its  resentment  even  in  the 
sanctuary  of  justice,  was  not  yet  appeased.     He  had  borne  himself  through  the 
argument  with  that  calmness  and  §elf-possession  with  which  a  man  might  some- 
times well  bear  injustice,  but  when  he  found  that  the  Respondent's  counsel  had 
been  instructed  by  their  client  to  say  that  he  was  yet  to  learn  that  the  '^  burn- 
ing of  houses  and  dragging  of  judges  from  the  bench  was  not  the  fashion  of  this 
country,"  he  was  evidently  moved  with  suppressed  feeling,  for  he  had  not  been 
prepared  to  hear  his  native  country  openly  reproached  of  her  misfortunes  be- 
fore an  American  Senate.     It.  was,  surely,  not  a  crime  that  he  had  been  born 
an  Irishman.     We  cannot  have  forgotten  so  soon  that  in  the  day  of  our  own  ad- 
versity^ it  was  in  Burke  and  Barre  that  we  found  our  most  fearless  and  gener- 
ous friends  in  Parliament.     The  blood  of  his  countrymen  was  mingled  with  our 
fathers  in  thejiame  fields.     It  was  the  native  land  of  one  whose  death  had  con- 
secrated our  libertiea  and  of  another  whose  undying  fame  we  had  made  our 
own.     It  was  the  birth-place  of  Montgomery  and  Emmett.     If  the  people  of 
Ireland  have  been  goaded  to  desperation  by  a  long  course  of  maladministra- 
tion or  cold  neglect  of  their  wrongs,  we  could  surely  forbear  to  reproach,  if  we 
could   not   forgive,    the    misguided    resentment   of  a  gallant   and   generous 
nation,  who  have  suffered  until  oppression  was  no  longer  supportable  by  men, 
in  all  the  sensibilities  and  sympathies  of  those  endearing  relations  of  life,  which 
bind  the  human  family  together  as  fathers  and  brethren  and  friends.     Honor- 
ed and  sacred  be  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  everywhere. 

Mr.  Storrs  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  occurrences  which  took  place  be- 
fore the  District  Court  of  Missouri  on  the  rules  against  Mr.  Lawless,  and  said 
that  he  considered  the  whole  proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  Respondent  to  have 
been  a  wanton  and  unjustifiable  abuse  of  his  judicial  authority; 
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That  the  general  temper  and  feeling  which  he  manifested  was  highlj  QDbe' 
coming  his  station; 

That  hia  language  and  manner  decisively  indicated  that  he  was  acting  under 
the  influence  of  personaKresentment; 

That  the  Respondent  himself  had  shown  in  evidence  that  the  personal  reh- 
tions  between  him  and  Mr.  Lawless  had  not  been  of  a  friendly  character  for 
some  period  of  time  before,  and  that  he  appeared  to  have  taken  that  opportuni- 
ty to  gratify  a  long-cherished  resentment.  If  the  publication  had  been  sacb  i 
flagrant  contempt  as  it  had  been  represented  here  and  so  dangerously  calculat- 
ed as  he  asserted,  to  provoke  personal  violence  to  the  court,  he  had  dealt  quite 
tenderly  with  the  printer  who  had  scattered  this  firebrand  through  the  State. 
But  the  press  itself  required  not  6ven  an  admonition  from  the  bench,  though  ia 
the  cases  on  which  the  Respondent  had  relied  for  his  examples,  the  Cbancellor! 
of  England  had  punished  tlie  printers  too  for  a  much  less  dangerous  offence. 
But  in  the  present  case,  which  the  Respondent  had  represented  to  have  been  of 
the  most  criminal  and  atrocious  character  and  his  escape  frodn  actual  violence 
almost  a  miracle,  the  printer  was  passed  harmlessly  through  the  ordeal.  It  wis 
only  when  the  name  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  brought  before  him  judicially,  that  the 
offence  demanded  the  severest  retributions  of  the  law.  Mr.  S.  said  that  the 
apology  which  had  been  set  up,  that  the  Respondent  was  in  danger  of  personal 
violence,  had  been  so  completely  disproved  that  it  was  useless  to  revievtbe 
evidence  on  that  point. 

He  said  that  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless,  throughout  the  proceedings,  was  re- 
spectful and  praiseworthy; 

That  nothing  fell  from  his  counsel  that  could  have  been  offensive  to  a  patient 
or  an  upright  judge  ;  that  the^  had  borne  even  more  than  it  was  their  doty  to 
have  submitted  to.  On  the  one  side,  all  was  passion,  impatience  and  petulance 
-T-on  the  other,  the  most  respectful  deference  to  the  judicial  authority.  The 
Respondent  was  the  only  person  whose  indecorous  and  intemperate  excitenaent 
attracted  universal  notice.  It  was  quite  natural  that  a  community  of  freemen 
should  have  felt  some  indignation  on  witnessing  this  mockery  of  justice.  Y^ 
not  a  word — not  a  murmur  was  heard.  The  Respondent  went  out  and  came 
back  through  the  pro wd,  from  day  to  day  and  from  one  hour  to  the  next,  aa 
safely  as  he  walked  his  chamber.  He  was  admonished  by  the  arguments  of  in- 
telligent and  able  counsel,  one  of  whom  was  his  personal  friend,  that  he  was  ad- 
vancing on  tender  ground.  He  was  deli<iately  cautioned  by  another  personal 
friend  in  terms  that  could  not  be  misunderstood;  but  he  told  him  (and  it  wan 
before  he  moved  at  all)  that  his  "  course  wasjixed,^^  He  was  a  volunteer — it  was 
all  his  own  work.  Should  he  not  have  paused — reflected — examined?  and  was 
there  any  part  of  his  conduct  which  showed  that  he  was  proceeding  as  a  calm 
inquirer  afier  truth?  What  case  or  book  was  examined?  What  opinion — and 
of  what  judge,  did  he  consult  ?  The  right  to  personal  liberty — to  freedom  of 
public  inquiry — of  the  press  and  the  trial  by  jury, — in  a  word,  all  that  was  dear 
to  the  American  People  and  which  had  been  dearly  purchased,  was  at  hazard. 
Was  all  this  not  worth  the  reflection  of  a  day  or  an  hour?  Were  the  counsel 
even  heard?  It  was  mockery  and  insult.  They  might  as  well  have  invoked 
the  deaf  adder  or  the  dead.  The  argument  itself  was  forbidden  on  some  points, 
as  if  his  retribution  on  the  victim  of  his  resentment  might  be  delayed  too  long. 
•  And  when  and  where  else  was  it  denied  to  the  least  offender  in  a  case  involv- 
ing his  personal  liberty,  that  he  should  be  heard?  The  judgment  followed  im- 
mediately without  reflection,  as  soon  as  the  irksome  forms  which  had  delayed  it 
had  been  disposed  of  with  scarcely  the  semblance  of  decency;  and  then  followed 
that  intemperate  and  disreputable  exhibition  which  the  witnesses  themselves 
could  not  adequately  describe.  It  had  degenerated  to  personal  insult,  when 
Mr.  Lawless  could  bear  it  no  longer  and  lef\  the  court  with  the  approbation  of 
his  counsel.  The  sentence  itself  was  proof  that  his  judicial  power  had  been 
abused.     No  one  could  read  the  publication  by  Mr.  Lawless  imd  not  say  that 
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if  it  had  even  misinterpreted  the  Opinion  oa  which  it  commented,  a  puhlic  ad-> 
monition  only  would  have  ampl/  vindicated  the  offended  dignity  of  the  court. 
The  suspension  of  his  license  was  a  severe  punishment  of  itself.  But  it  was 
not  enough  that  his  professional  character  should  have  been  brought  into  some 
disrepute  and  his  livelihood  taken  away.  He  must  also  be  made  to  feel  the 
tlespondent's  personal  power  and  submit  to  the  further  degradation  of  an  im- 
prisonment. Mr.  S.  said  that  there  was  another  part  of  the  case  which  even 
his  pounsel  liad  not  explained.  Several  months  after  the  suspension  of  Mr. 
Lawless  had  expired,  and  when  he  first  appeared  in  court  again  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  State,  the  Respondent  called  oUt  from  the  bench  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  know  if  Mr.  Lawless'  suspension  from  practice  had  expired; — as  if  in 
ignorance  of  the  terms  of  his  own  court  in  the  previous  year  at  St.  Louis!  Yet 
with  ail  these  accumulated  prox>fs  of  passion  and  violence,  it  had  been  said  that 
the  Respondent  was  a  man  of  placid  temperament  and  mild  and  gentle  manner,  if 
that  were  so  indeed,  it  greatly  strengthened  the  unfavorable  inference  that  in 
these  proceedings,  he  had  been  actuated  by  personal  resentment  or  some  un- 
hallowed motive. 

Mr.  Storrs  said,  in  conclusion,  that  such  was  the  case  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  which  they  had  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
Anoerican  people,  the  judgment  of  this  high  Court  on  the  judicial  conduct  of  the 
Respondent.    If  the  Court  was  convinced  upon  the  evidence,  that  the  usurpation 
of  the  unlawful  jurisdiction  which  he  assumed  and  the  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tional securities  of  the  American  People  which  he  had  committed,  had  sprung 
from  the  honest  error  of  his  judgment,  God  forbid  that  he  or  any  judge  should 
be  condemned  for  that  only.     Ho  should  consider  a  conviction  in  such  a. case, 
a  great  public  calamity.     But.it  was  not  to  be  tolerated  that  in  any  case,  before 
any  jud^e,  involving  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  this  free  people,  he  should 
recklessly  venture  on  this  Ibrbidden  grouncT in  defiance  of  all  the  warnings  he 
might  receive,  and  then  demand  here  that  his  usurpations  should  be  covered  by 
the  mantle  of  charity  only.     He  had  not  been  called  to  answer  for  an  opinion 
given  in  the  hurry  of  a  trial  and  where  the  ordinary  course  of  the  administration 
of  his  duties  required  him  to  pronounce  a  haj»ty  or  immediate  decision.     Nor 
had  he  been  surprised  into  any  momentary  feeling  from  the  accidental  excite- 
ment which  may  sometimes  occur  in  the  discharge  of  the  dutiej  of  any  judge. 
The  case  presented  no  apology  or  palliation  from  such  circumstances.     The 
whole  proceeding  was  his  own  work — he  voluntarily  prepared  it  and  deliberate- 
ly executed  it.     There  was  no  proof  that  he  had  anxiously,  carefully  or  patient- 
ly devoted  a  moment's  reflection  to  the  examination  of  his  judicial  powers.     lie 
disregarded  the  suggestions  of  friendship  and  the  admonitions  of  counsel.     The 
very  excitement  which  drew  that  crowded  assembly  into  his  court-room  should 
have  admonished  him  to  look  carefully  to  his  jurisdiction  and  be  well  assured 
that  the  authority  which  he  assumed  was  sustained  by  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  his  country.     It  was  not  to  be  tolerated,  if  he  had  even  then  seen  this  publi- 
cation for  the  first  time,  that  he  should  have  retired  to  his  closet,  opened  a  vol- 
ume of  commentaries,  replaced  it  hastily  upon  the  shelf,  and  putting  on  his  cloak, 
have  hastened  to  his  court-rooni,  and  investing  himself  there  with  his  judicial 
armour,  have  sent  the  sheriff  for  a  free  citizen,  before  the  excitement  of  his  feel- 
ings had  subsided — that  as  his  resentment  quickened  and  his  pulse  beat  faster 
under  the  short  delay  of  a  hasty  and  ill-prepared  defence  by  counsel  who  were 
accideutally  in  court,  he  should  have  seized  the  first  moment  of  which  the  forms 
of  law,  with  the  least  appearance  oCdecency,  permitted  him  to  avail  himself,  to 
bring  down  his  vengeance  on  his  victim  and  then  appear  before  this  high  Court 
to  plead  the  errors  of  his  judgment  as  the  apology  for  his  usurpations,  against 
the  violated  liberties  of  his  countrymen  and  the  insulted  sovereignty  of  the  consti- 
tution.   Charity,  as  well  as  mercy,  was  indeed  a  heavenly  virtue.    It  ^*  blesseth 
him  who  gives  and  him  who  takes."     But  before  the  Respondent  claimed  that 
he  should  '^  find  mercy,  rendering  none  " — he  should  have  felt  assured  that  it 
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was  Dot  a  case  in  which  it  could  be  fairly  alleged  agatnst  him  open  the  evidenoe, 
that  he  had  nerer  exercised  his  judgment  at.  all. 

Mr.  S.  said  that  he  shT>u1d  have  been  glad  to  have  been  convinced  by  the 
proof  that  the  Respondent  had  ucted  from  a  pure  sense  of  duty  only.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  him,  until  he  was  known  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  duties  which  the 
'House  of  Representatives  had  imposed  on  him.  Towards  him  personally,  he 
cherished  no  feeling  but  that  of  kindness,  but  he  held  in  much  higher  respect 
the  purity  of  that  office  which  he  had  blemished.  He  should  view  the  convie- 
tion  of  any  judge  as  a  public  misfortune  in  some  respects,  but  he  should  con- 
sider it  a  far  greater  calamity  that  the  personal  liberty  of  any  citizen  sfaoold 
have  no  better  security  than  the  good  pleasure  or  the  passions  of  any  man. 
He  had  thought  elsewhere  that  the  House  of  Representatives  would  have 
been  faithless  to  the  duty  which  they  owed  to  the  ^American  People,  if  thej 
had  failed  on  such  a  case  as  this,  to  bring  the  Respondent  to  answer  here  ;  and 
the  evidence  on  this  trial  had  confirmed  him  in  that  opinion.  It  was  a  great 
consolation  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  the  painful  duty  which  their  commands 
had  imposed  on  him,  to  know  that  the  House  of  Representatives  had  not  pre- 
ferred this  impeachment  with  the  view  of  impairing  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary.  He  felt  himself  justified  in  saying  in  their  name,  that  the  ju^  au- 
thority of  the  judges  would  find  no  surer  support  in  any  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment or  any  where,  than  in  that  House.  The  counsel  might  dismiss  their  fears 
and  treasure  up  their  rebukes  for  other  times.  He  felt  quite  confident  that  if 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  be  called  to  speak  on  that  subject,  the  im- 
pulse which  their  moral  influence  would  give  to  public  opinion  would  be  such 
as  to  convince  the  People  of  this  country  that  their  Representatives  were  already 
very  far  in  advance  of  a  forensic  admonition  at  the  bar  of  this  Court.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  public  opinion  was  a^feady  sound  on  that  point  ; — but  the  Ameri- 
can People  well  knew  the  difference  between  the  independence  of  the  judges 
and  their  irresponsibility.  They  had  been  made  independent  of  the  Executive 
and  the  Legislature  in  the  tenure  of  their  offices;  audit  was  in  that  respect, 
that  their  independence  was  essential  to  the  impartial  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  one  of  the  best  securities  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  People. 
They  were  not  responsible  to  the  Executive  Department.  They  were  no  longer 
dependent  in  England  on  the  favor  of  the  Crown,  nor  in  the  Federal  Government 
on  the  good  pleasure  of  the  President.  They  had  been  thus  placed  above  the 
temptation  of  perverting  the  administration  of  the  laws  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
government  against  the  civil  liberties  of  the  country.  British  history  had  shown 
that  judges  were,  after  all,  but  men.  The  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  op- 
pressions which  the  People  of  England  had  suffered  from  the  dependency  of  the 
Judges  on  the  Crown  were  to  he  found  in  the  abuses  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  the 
jurisdiction  which  they  assumed  over  libels  on  the  public  functionaries,  and 
especially,  in  cases  of  contempts  of  the  justice  of  the  nation,  and  it  was  a 
singular  feature  in  the  Respondent's  defence  on  this  trial,  that  he  should 
have  first  taken  his  principles  end  his  examples  from  the  court  of  Star  Chamber 
to  sustain  his  jurisdiction,  and  then  turned  round  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  this 
Court  by  appealing  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  independence  of  the  Ju- 
diciary. It  was  the  rather  inferrible  that  a  Judge  Who  now  held  his  office  by 
the  independent  tenure  of  the  constitution,  could  be  actuated  by  no  motive  to 
revive  those  judicial  abuses  at  this  day,  but  the  love  of  oppression  itself.  It 
was  the  privilege  of  the  Judges  in  England  (and  unquestionably  here  also)  that 
they  had  been  freed  from  all  question  or  prosecution,  except  in  parliament,  for 
any  thing  done  by  them  as  judges.  But,  neither  there  nor  here,  had  any  one 
claimed  that  irresponsibility  was  a  judicial  franchise.  The  country  would 
cheerfully  sustain  the  independence  and  just  authority  of  the  courts  ;  but  their 
real  security  in  this  government,  was  in  the  affections  of  the  People  who  had 
conferred  their  independence  on  them  by  their  Constitution.  The  judiciary  best 
commends  itself  to  the  Amei*ican  people,  by  the  firm  administration  of  the  law 
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and  nothing  but  the  law — its  beneficent  protection  of  property — and,  above  all, 
as  the  sanctuary  of  their  civil  liberties.  Its  enemies,  if  any  such  there  be,  could 
not  more  fatally  weaken  the  moral  feeling  which  sustains  it  and  more  efTc^ctu- 
ally  contrive  its  ruin,  than  by  successfully  teaching  this  People  to  believejhat 
they  had  unwarily  invested  the  judges  with  an  arbitrary  jurisdiction  over  their 
personal  liberty.  When  they  shall  have  been  convinced  that  their  Constitution 
has  secured  the  Judges  in  the  exercise  of  the  insupportable  judicial  tyranny 
under  which  their  ancestors  suflTered,  if  they  did  not  crush  the  whole  fabric  of 
oppression  at  a  s'mgle  blow,  they  would  at  least  direct  their  efforts  to  the  find- 
ing of  new  securities  for  their  liberties. 
The  Court  then  adjourned. 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  Un*tt£o  States  v«.  James  H.  Peck. 

Friday,  January  28. 

The  Managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 

The  Hespondeut's  Counsel  also  attended. 

The  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  one  of  the  Managers,  addressed  the  Court  on 
behalf  of  the  United  S.ates,  as  follows: 

Mr,  Prenicnt^ — I  concur  with  the  gentleman  who  last  addressed  you  in  be- 
half of  the  respondent,  that  the  fate  of  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States  may, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  depend  upon  the  event  of  this  impeachment.  1  believe 
his  position  to  be  true;  and  it  is  that  characteristic  o^  this  proceeding,  which 
has  impressed  me  with  the  deep  sense  I  feel  of  its  great  importance.  If  this 
High  Court  of  Impeachment  shall  establish  the  claim  which  has  been  asserted 
by  the  respondent,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  all  other  judges,  that  they  possess 
the  power  to  proceed  in  a  summary  manner  against  the  authors  of  all  publica- 
tions, which  they  may  fancy  or  may  believe  to  be  derogatory  to  their  judicial 
dignity;  if  they  may  deprive  such  authors  of  their  constitutional  right  to  a 
trial  by  jury,  and  fine  and  imprison  them  at  discretion,  then  indeed  the  judicia- 
ry will  be  in  danger.  The  people  of  this  country  love  their  judiciary  well,  but 
they  love  the  freedom  of  their  press  still  better;  and  if  these  two  great  branches 
of  otir  civil  policy  shall  be  placed  in  hostile  array  against  each  other  by  the  de- 
cision of  this  Senate,  God  only  knows  what  may  be  the  consequences.  It  is 
this  consideration  which  has  given  such  solemn  importance  to  the  trial  in  which 
we  are  engaged. 

In  the  letter,  which  Judge  Peck  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  explanation  of  the  chaiges,  which  had  been  preferred  against  him  by  Mr. 
Lawless,  he  used  this  strong  language.  ^'  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  always 
been  the  favorite  watch^word  of  those  who  live  by  its  licentiousness.  It  has 
been,  from  time  immemorial,  is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  the  perpetual  d"ccmtfitum 
on  the  lips  of  all  libellers."  My  colleague  thought  that  this  remark  was  a  sneer 
at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  for  expressing  that  conviction  he  has  been  se- 
verely reproved  by  the  respondent's  counsel.  I  leave  the  Senate  to  judge  wheth- 
er my  colleague  was  not  correct  in  his  conclusion,  especially  considering  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  the  remark  was  made,  and  the  body  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  might  here  observe,  that,  if  the  liberty  of  the 
press  has  always  been  the  favorite  watch-word  of  those  who  live  by  its  licen- 
tiousness," the  licentiousness  of  the  press  has  always  been  the  favorite  watch- 
word of  those  who  are  afraid  of  its  liberty.  It  has  been  the  pretext  used  in 
every  age  since  the  art  of  printing,  was  known,  by  every  tyrant  who  sought 
to  demoii.sh  its  freedom;  and  even  Charles  the  Tenth  himself,  when  he  passed 
those  edicts  against  the  prei>s  whose  effect  upon  the  people  hurled  him  from 
his  throne  attempted  to  justify  his  atrocious  conduct  by  abusing  its  licentious- 
ness.    The  counsel,  who  last  addressed  you  in  behalf  of  the  respondent,  has 
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presented  to  us  several  figures  of  speech  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  then^ 
cessity  of  restraining  this  great  instrument  of  our  freedom.  However  htppj, 
and  however  eloquent  these  illustrations  may  have  been,  they  might  with  pqail 
truth  and  propriety  have  been  applied  (though  that  gentleman  would  be  the 
last  to  apply  them)  to  the  edict  of  Charles  X.  Figures  of  speech  prove  odIj 
the  ingenuity  or  the  eloquence  of  the  orator  who  uses  them.  They  are  alwan 
dangerous  in  a  grave  discussion,  where  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  per- 
son is  to  be  established.  It  would  be  easy  for  me,  in  answering  the  gentlemaD, 
to  turn  his  figures  against  himself  and  say,  Better  that  the  noble  vine  should 
shoot  into  rank  luxuriance,  than  plant  a  canker  in  its  root  which  would  deatror 
the  tree ; — or  even  commit  it  to  the  care  of  such  a  vine-dresser  as  the  respoo- 
dent,  to  lop  away  all  its  fruitful  branches,  and  leave  it  a  naked  trunk. 

The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  several  States  have  conferred  upon  jones. 
under  the  advice  of  the  court,  the  trial  of  the  crime  of  libel.  A  jury  is  tiie 
only  tribunal  to  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  can  be  safely  entrusted.  To 
allow  the  judiciary  to  dispense  with  this  tribunal,  whenever  any  publicatioo  btd 
been  made  affecting  the  dignity  or  the  official  conduct  of  a  judge,  is  to  create  i 
privileged  order  of  men  in  the  state  whose  will  is  law,  and  who  are  not  ooJ/ 
judges  in  their  own  cause  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused,  but  also  of  the  extent  of 
his  punishment.  Such  a  power,  so  far  as  it  goes,  partakes  of  the  very  essence 
and  rankness  of  despotism. 

Again,  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wirt)  in  his  introductory  remarks  observed,  that 
he  apprehended  the  existence  of  some  strange  and  unaccountable  prejudice  n 
the  minds  of  the  managers,  which  had  influenced  and  inflamed  the  spirit  of 
this  prosecution.  Indeed  the  gentlemen  seem  to  believe,  that  we  saw  wkat 
was  not  to  be  seen,  and  were  constantly  imagining  what  had  no  existence, »re 
in  our  own  disordered  fancy.  Now  I  would  ask  of  this  Court,  what  possibie 
ground  of  prejudice  the  managers  could  have  had  against  this  respondent?  He 
was  a  judge  unknown  to  fame;  ^^  a  stranger  from  the  Western  wilds."  All  tbe 
managers,  from  their  professional  habits,  and  most  of  them  too  from  their  politi- 
cal feelings,  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  judiciary  ought  to  be  independent. 
I  speak  no  more  than  the  truth  when  I  declare,  that  in  the  beginning  every  bias 
of  my  heart  was  against  this  impeachment,  and  that  at  last  I  was  impelled  to 
undertake  it  only  by  an  irresistible  sense  of  public  duty. 

In  reply  to  this  suggestion  of  the  respondent's  counsel,  I  must  say  there 
appears  to  exist  a  stronger  prejudice  in  the  gentlemen  themselves,  than  they 
have  even  attributed  to  the  managers.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  it.  I  woohi 
not  employ  an  advocate  who  did  not  enter  deeply  into  the  feelings  and  interests 
of  his  clients;  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  find  that  the  respondent's  counsel  excel 
in  this  attribute  of  a  good  advocate,  as  they  do  in  all  others.  But  it  does  ap- 
pear to  me  to  be  somewhat  extraordinary,  that  such  a  sudden  and  extravagant 
friendship  for  the  respondent  should  have  taken  possession  of  the  breast  of  the 
gentleman,  who  last  addressed  you  in  his  behalf.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  thti 
we  cannot  reach  the  accused,  without  striking  through  the  heart  of/bis  advo* 
cate.  If  this  be  indeed  the  fact,  it  constitutes  in  itself  the  best  reason  I  hare 
yet  heard  for  the  acquittal  of  the  respondent. 

There  was  one  circumstance  remarked  upon  by  the  gentleman^  (Mr.  Wirt,) 
as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  prejudice  against  the  accused  on  our  part,  to 
which,  in  justice  to  my  friend  Judge  Spencer,  I  must  be  permitted  to  reply.  The 
judge,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  after  expressing  the  regret  which  he  felt  at  be- 
ing obliged  to  stand  before  you  in  the  character  of  a  public  prosecutor,  said  thatrt 
was  a  cheering  reflection,  and  one  which  went  greatly  to  allay  his  regret,  thattbo 
House  of  Representatives,  after  a  mature  and  laborious  deliberation,  uniooii' 
enced  by  any  party  feeling,  had  by  a  large  majority  agreed  in  the  necessity  « 
this  impeachment.  What  evidence  of  prejudice  could  the  gentleman  ju^v 
extract  from  this  harmless  and  very  proper  remark  ?  Did  he  really  believe  tbtl 
a  man  who  has  so  long  occupied  a  distinguished  judicial  station  in  his  own 
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State,  and  whose  fame  as  a  jurist  has  long  been  known  to  the  people  of  this 
couDtry,  intended  to  come  before  the  highest  tribunal  in  the  nation,  and  insist 
that  any  proceedings  which  had  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
could  furnish  the  least  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  before  the  Sen- 
ate ?  He  never  intended  to  express,  nor  did  be  express,  any  such  sentiment; 
and  yet  so  prejudiced  was  the  learned  gentleman  himself,  that  he  thovght  it 
necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  court  in  proving,  that  as  the  indictment 
found  by  a  grand  jury  is  no  evidence  of  guilt  before  a  petit  jury,  so,  neither 
ought  the  article  of  impeachment,  voted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be 
evidence  against  the  party  impeached  on  his  trial  before  the  Senate.  We 
freely  admit  that  what  was  done  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  produce  the  slightest  effect  against  the  accused  upon  this  trial. 
His  guilt  must  be  established,  if  at  all,  by  the  law  and  the  evidence.  To  these 
and  to  these  alone  the  managers  appeal  for  his  conviction. 

But  as  the  subject  has  been  introduced,  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  remark, 
that  in  mf  opinion  the  voting  of  an  impeachment  in  the  House  of  Representa* 
tives  should  never  be  a  mere  ex  parte  proceeding  Iherty  though  it  ought  always 
to  be  so  considered  here.      The  power  of  impeachment  is  too  important;  the 
expense  to  the  nation,  both  in  time  and  in  money,  is  too  great  to  justify  the 
House  in  proceeding  upon  the  mere  ex  parte  testimony,  presented  by  a  private 
accuser.     Neither  the   investigating   committee  nor  the   House  should  rest 
satisfied  with  such  evidence  alone.      They  ought  to  go  beyond  this  rule,  and 
examine  so  much  testimony  as  to  create  a  rational  belief  that  the  accused  is 
guilty.    But  whatever  the  House  of  Representatives  may  owe  to  itself  in  con- 
ducting its  own  proceedings,  I  concur  with  the  gentleman  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  voting  of  articles  of  impeachment  by  that  House  is  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion«  as  furnishing  the  least  evidence  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused  before  this 
tribunal. 

i  now  come  to  the  substance  of  this  cause,  and  I  shall  endeavor,  (though  I 
fear  the  contrast  will  be  striking)  to  follow  the  last  counsel,  who  addressed  the 
court  in  behalf  of  the  respondent,  through  his  argument,  except  so  far  as  that 
argument  has  been  already  answered  by  my  colleague  who  concluded  his  re- 
marks yesterday. 

What  is  an  impeachable  offence  ?  This  is  a  preliminary  question,  which  de- 
mands attention.  It  must  be  decided,  before  the  Court  can  rightly  understand 
what  it  is  they  have  to  try.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  declares  the 
tenure  of  the  judicial  office  to  be  ''  during  good  behaviour."  Official  misbeha- 
viopr,  therefore,  in  a  judge  is  a  forfeiture  of  his  office.  But  when  we  say  this, 
we  have  advanced  only  a  small  distance.  Anothei"  question  meets  us.  What 
is  misbehaviour  in  office?  In  answer  to  this  question,  and  without  pretending 
to  furnish  a  defiuition,  I  freely  admit  we  are  bound  to  prove  that  the  respon- 
dent has  violated  the  constitution,  or  some  known  law  of  the  land.  This  I 
think  was  the  principle  fairly  to  be  deduced  from  all  the  arguments  on  the  trial 
of  Judge  Chase,  ana  from  the  votes  of  the  Senate  in  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  him,  in  opposition  to  the  principle  for  which  his  counsel  in  the  first  in- 
stance strenuously  contended,  that  in  order  to  render  an  ofience  impaechable, 
it  must  be  indictable.  But  this  violation  of  law  may  consist  in  the  abuse,  as 
well  as  in  the  usurpation  of  authority.  The  abuse  of  a  power  which  has  been 
given  may  be  as  criminal,  as  the  usurpation  of  a  power  which  has  not  been  grant- 
ed. Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  this?  Suppose  a  man  to  be  indicted  tor  an 
assault  and  battery.  He  is  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  the  judge,  without  any 
circumstances  of  peculiar  aggravation  having  been  shown,  fines  him  althousand 
dollars,  and  commits  him  to  prison  for  one  year.  Now,  althous h  the  judge  may 
possess  the  power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  this  offisnce,  at  his  discretion,  would 
not  this  punishment  be  such  ap  abuse  of  judicial  discretion,  and  afford  such 
evidence  of  the  tyrannical  and  arbitrary  exercise  of  power,  as  would  justify  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  voting  an  impeachment?    But  why  need  I  iancy 
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eases?  Can  fancy  imagine  a  stronger  case  than  is  now,  in  point  of  fact,  befim 
us?  A  member  of  thf  bar  is  brought  before  a  court  of  the  United  StatesguihT, 
if  you  please,  of  having  published  a  libel  on  the  Judge, — a  libel,  however,  per- 
fectly decorous  in  its  terms,  and  iinputiqg  r.a  criminal  intention,  and  » 
difficult  of  construction,  that  though  the  counsel  of  the  respondent  have  laboore^ 
for  hours  to  prove  it  to  be  a  libel,  stiii  that  question  remains  doubtful.  IC  a 
this  case,  the  Judge  has  degraded  the  author  by  imprisonment,  and  ^prired 
him  of  the  means  of  earning  bread  for  himself  and  his  family,  by  suspeodiq 
him  from  the  practice  of  his  profession  fur  eighteen  months,  would  not  this  be 
a  cruel  and  oppressive  aouse  of  authority,  even  admitting  the  power  to  puniih 
in  such  a  case  to.be  possessed  by  the  Judge? 

A  gross  abuse  of  granted  4>ower,  and  an  usurpation  of  power  not  granted,  u* 
offences  equally  worthy  of  and  liable  to  impeachment.  If  therefiire  thegeotle* 
man  could  establish,  on  the  firmest  foundation,  that  the  power  to  punish  libcli 
as  contempts  may  be  legally  exercised  by  all  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
still  he  would  not  have  proceeded  far  towards  the  acquittal  of  his  client. 

I  make  these  remarks,  not  because  I  entertain  the  smallest  doubt  of  being 
able  to  establish,  that  the  respondent  has  been  guilty  of  a  total  usurpation  of 
power  in  open  defiance  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  land;  but  merely  to 
express  what  i  believe  to  bo  the  true  law  of  impeachment. 

It  has  been  conteoded,  that  even  supposing  the  judge  to  have  transcended  his 
power,  and  violated  the  law,  yet  he  cannot  be  convicted,  unless  the  Senile 
should  believe  he  did  the  act  with  a  criminal  intention.  It  has  been  said 
'  that  crime  consists  in  two  things,  a  fact  and  an  intention;  and  in  support  of 
this  proposition,  the  legal  maxim  has  been  quoted  that  ^^  actus  non  (it  reuin,Diai 
mens  rea."  This  may  be  true  as  a  general  proposition,  and  yet  it  may  have 
but  a  slight  bearing  upon  the  present  case.  Did  the  gentlemen  meantncoii- 
tend,  that  before  the  Judge  could  be  convicted,  we  must  prove  by  positive  testi- 
mony malice  in  his  breast,  a  lurking  enmity  against  Mr.  Lawless,  and  the 
purpose  of  gratifying  a  base  revenge?  I  should  suppose  that  to  have  been  the 
reason  for  which  they  asked  so  many  questions  to  show,  that  the  Judge  and  Mr. 
Lawless  had  previously  been  upon  good  terms.  This  argument  roaybeao- 
swered  with  great  force  in  the  strong  language  of  the  respondent  himself,  in  hit 
answer  to  the  article  of  impeachment.  ''  Both  in  !aw  and  in  morals,  (says  the 
Judge)  every  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own 
actions."  This  was  the  rule  by  which  he  tried  Mr.  Lawless.  He  took  up 
the  article  signed  *^  A  Citizen,"  and  from  that  article  alone  he  inferred  the 
intention  of  its  author.  In  doing  this,  he  acted  correctly;  but  his  jaundiced 
mind  and  wounded  vanity  had  so  diseased  his  perceptions,  that  he  saw  burning 
letters  upon  the  scroll,  although  in  themselves  they  were  perfectly  innocent  and 
harmless. 

"  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  and  "the  tree  is 
known  by  the  fruit,"  are  axioms  which  we  have  derived  from  the  fountain  of  all 
truth.  Actions  speak  louder  than  words;  and  it  is  from  the  criminal  action  that 
judges  must  infer  the  criminal  intention.  If  a  judge  has  cruelly  and  ill^g^J 
imprisoned  and  punished  an  American  citizen,  the  court  before  whom  he  is  io* 
peached  will  never  set  out  to  hunt  afler  a  good  motive  for  this  bad  action. 

I  admit  that  if  the  charge  against  a  judge  be  merely  an  illegal  decision  ant 
question  of  property,  in  a  civil  cause,  his  error  ought  to  he  gross  and  palpable 
indeed,  to  justify  the  inference  of  a  criminal  intention,  and  to  convict  him  upoo 
an  impeachment.  And  yet  one  case  of  this  character  has  occurred  in  our  bisto* 
ry.  Judge-  Pickering  was  tried  and  condemned  upon  all  the  four  articles  er- 
luhited  against  him,  aithiough  the  three  first  contained  no  other  charge  than  that 
of  making  decisions  contrary  to  law  in  a  cause  involving  a  mer^  question  of 
property  ;  and  then  refusing  to  grant  the  party.injured  an  appeal  from  bis  ^ 
cision,  lo  which  he  was  entitled. 

And  yet  am  I  to  be  told,  that  if  a  judge  shall  do  an  act  which  is  ia  itafX 
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criminal ;  if  he  shall,  in  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner,  and  without  the  au- 
thority of  law,  imprison  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and  thus  consign  him  to  infamy, 
you  are  not  to  infer  his  intention  from  the  act  ?  Is  not  the  act  itself  the  best 
Ronrce  from  wbich  to  draw  tbe  inference  ?  Must  we,  without  any  evidence,  in 
the  spirit  of  false  charity  and  mercy,  ramble  out  of  the  record  to  imagine  a  good 
motive  for  this  bad  conduct  ? 

Such  a  rule  of  decision  would  defeat  the  execution  of  all  human  laws.     No 
man  can  doubt  but  that  many  a  traitor,  during  the  American  Revolution,  believ- 
ed in  his  conscience  that  he  owed  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and 
^vould  violate  his  duty  to  his  God,  if  he  should  lend  the  least  aid  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.     Bnt  if  such  a  man   had  committed   treasonable  acts,   will  any 
person  say  he  was  not  guilty  of  treason,  because  in  his  secret  heart  he  might 
have  had  a  f^ood  intention  1     Does  a  poor  naked  hungry  wretch,  in  the  midst  of 
thtd  inclement  season,  filch  from  my  pocket  a  single  dollar,  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  appetite;  the  law  infers  a  felonious  intent,  and  he  must  be  convicted  and 
punished  as  a  thief,  though  he  may  have  had  no  other  purpose  but  that  of 
saving  himself  and  his  children  from  starvation.     And  shall  a  man,  who  has  been 
selected  to  fill  a  high  judicial  office  on  account  of  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  be  permitted  to  come  before  the  Senate,  and  say.  It  is  very  true  that 
I  did,  against  law,  imprison  an  American  citizen,  and  deprive  him  for  eighteen 
months  of  the  power  of  practising  that  profession  by  which  he  lived  ;  it  is  true 
that  I  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  inflicting  on  him  ^'  a 
cruel  and  unusual  puniHhment  ;  "  but  I  did  not  know  any  better.     I  had  a  good 
intention.   I  did  the  act  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  to  prevent  my  own 
official  dignity  from  falling  into  contempt  before  the  citizens  of  Missouri.     Of  all 
men  living,  a  judge  '^  ought  to  be  presumed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  own  actions."     Out  of  his  own  lips  let  the  respondent  he  judged. 

The  fourth  article  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  Judge  Pickering  charged 
him  with  having  appeared  upon  the  bench  in  a  state  of  total  intoxication.  This 
was  gross  ofHcial  misbehaviour.  Would  the  Senate  in  that  case  have  gravely 
Hstened  to  an  argument  to  prove,  that  the  judge  might  have  got  drunk  without 
any  evil  intention  ?  Certainly  not.  The  act  was  done.  The  tribunal  had 
heen  disgraced;  and  the  Senate  inferred  his  intention  from  his  conduct,  and 
turned  him  out  of  office. 

I  have  made  these  remarks  in  reply  to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman,  and 
not  because  they  have  any  material  bearing  on  the  case  now  before  the  Court. 
When  I  come  to  sum  up  the  testimony  (which  has  hitherto  I  think  been  too 
slightly  examined,)  I  trust  [  shall  be  able  to  make  it  as  clear  as  the  light,  that  the 
Judge  acted  under  the  influence  o^  his  evil  passions  and  the  stings  of  mortified 
vapity,  and  not  with  that  coolness,  caution  and  dignity,  which  ou^ht  ever  to  be 
found  upon  the  bench,  and  which  will  ever  be  respected  there.  Nor  should  I 
consider  his  conduct  the  less  reprehensible,  had  he  been  able  to  command  hta 
temper,  anil  do  an  act  of  cruelty  with  calm  and  deliberate  malice. 

I  have  now  arrived  at  the  great  points  of  the  cause.  And  I  shall  in  the  first 
place  proceed  to  show,  that  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck  was  in  express  violation 
of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  :  and  in  the  second,  that  from  the 
circumstances  attending  the  case,  the  Court  ought  to  infer  a  criminal  intention. 
The  first  will  be  a  question  of  law,  the  second  of  fact.  If  I  should  succeed  in 
establishing  these  two  propositions,  then  1  shall  demand  the  judgment  of  this 
Court  against  the  respondent.  I  well  know  that  the  feelings  of  mercy  are  far 
more  coogenial  to  the  breast  of  every  member  of  this  Court,  than  the  dictates  of 
stern  and  inflexible  justice  ;  but  yet  I  trust  they  will  remember  that  in  pardon- 
ing this  Judge,  if  he  be  guilty,  they  may  attack  the  first  principles  of  civil  liber- 
ty, and  destroy  one  of  its  firmest  foundations. 

In  discussing  the  first  proposition,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  occupy  any  of  the 
ground  so  ably  gone  over  by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Storrs.)  I  shall  neither  mar 
the  beauty  nor  the  force  of  his  argument  by  any  observations  of  my  own.     He 
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has  conclusively  established,  that  the  power  to  punish  the  offence  of  scandalis- 
ing a  court  was  a  Star  Chamber  power;  and  although  it  was  there  exercised  in  a 
summary  manner  by  attachment,  fine  and  imprisonment, — yet  that  after  it  came 
into  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  upon  the  dissolution  of  that  odious  tribunal,  thb 
offence  has  always  been  tried,  like  other  criminal  charges,  by  a  jury  of  the 
country. 

Neither  shall  I  discuss  the  question  to  what  extent  courts  of  justice  in  Eng- 
land possess  the  power  of  punishing*  libels  against  the  judges,  the  parties^  or 
the  witnesses  in  causes  depending.  I  will  say,  however,  it  is  an  astonishing 
fact,  that  in  that  country,  the  industry  of  the  gentlemen  has  furnished  us  bat 
four  cases  in  which  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  punish  in  a  summary  manner 
the  author  of  a  libel  even  in  causes  depending  ;  and  three  of  them  occurred  in 
the  court  of  chancery.  We  are  warranted  in  believing  that  none  others  exist. 
In  one  of  the  cases  of  impeachment,  which  has  been  cited  by  the  counsel  of  the 
respondent,  ^that  of  Passmore)  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylva- 
nia were  defended  before  the  Senate  of  that  state  by  Messrs.  Dallas  and  Inger- 
soil.  The  great  learning  and  high  professional  character  of  these  gentlemen 
are  well  known.  They  were  defending  judges  of  as  pure  a  character  as  ever 
adorned  any  bench  in  this  or  any  other  country,  and  they  were  instigated  to  ex- 
ertion by  warm  personal  friendship  and  personal  feeling ;  and  yet  they  were 
able  to  produce  but  the  lour  cases  which  have  been  cited  by  the  counsel  upcHi 
the  present  occasion,  Th^se  are  Roach  vs.  Roach's  executors,  2  Atky  ns  469  ; 
Pool  V8.  Sacheverel,  1  P.  Williams  675 ;  the  case  of  Mrs.  Farley,  S  Yesey 
250,  and  that  of  the  King  v8,  Wyatt,  8  Modem  123.  The  case  ex  parte  Jones, 
cited  from  13  Vesey  237,  was  not  merely  a  case  of  libel,  but  it  was  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  influence  Lord  Erskine  in  a  cause  then  depending. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  necessity  that  a  court  should  sustain  its  own 
dignity,  without  which,  we  are  told,  courts  could  not  exist;  and  yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  power  has  been  exercised  by  any  court  of  law  in  England  ibr 
more  than  a  century,  and  then  it  was  employed  in  vindicating  the  character  of 
a  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  The  case  of  the  King  V8,  Almon,  of  which  we 
have  heard  much,  tura3  out  to  be  no  case  at  all.  The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot,  which  has  been  so  greatly  relied  upon  by  the  respondent,  was  never 
delivered  in  court,  but  was  found  after  hb  decease,  among  the  rubbish  of  his 
ofiice,  and  was  published  to  the  world  to  help  to  make  a  book.  The  prosecu- 
tion against  Almon  was  abandoned  by  the  highest  tory  administration  which 
has  existed  in  England  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  because  they  did  not  dare 
to  press  it  any  further. 

I  should  not  have  touched  this  part  of  the  case,  had  it  not  been  assigned  to 
me  as  a  duty  by  my  colleagues,  to  answer  the  argument  founded  on  the  two 
cases  from  Pennsylvania.  I  shall  perform  ttiis  duty  with  the  more  pleasure,  as 
it  will  be  a  fit  and  appropriate  introduction  to  the  argument,  which  I  intend  to 
advance  on  another  branch  of  the  subject. 

In  Pennsylvania,  at  an  early  day,  the  same  struggle  took  place  between  judi- 
cial prerogative  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  which  has  brought  the  present  ioH 
peachment  before  the  court,  and  there  the  rights  of  the  people  have  been  tri- 
umphantly vindicated.  This  must  ever  be  the  issue  of  such  a  struggle  under 
a  government  like  ours  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  predict,  that  whatever  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  upon  this  impeachment.  Judge  Peck  has  been  the 
last  man  in  the  United  States  to  exercise  this  power,  and  Mr.  Lawless  has  been 
its  last  victim. 

In  the  case  of  Eleazer  Oswald,  (cited  from  1  Dallas  319,)  an  action  for  libel 
had  been  brought  against  him  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1788,  by  Andrew  Browne,  who  demanded  special  bail  in  j£lOOO.  Previous  to 
the  return  day  of  the  writ,  the  question  of  bail  was  heard  before  one  of  the  judges, 
at  his  chambers,  knd  Oswald  was  discharged  on  common  bail.  From  this  order 
of  the  Judge,  Browne  appealed  to  the  court. 
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This  Court  will  observe  that  all  had  been  done  by  the  judge,  which  Oswald 
could  have  desired  ;  and  yet  on  the  very  day  before  the  return  of  the  writ,  there 
appeared  in  'Mhe  Independent  Gazetteer,"  his  own  newspaper,  above  his 
own  signature,  a  scandalous  and  outrageous  libel,  both  against  Browne  and  the 
court,  evidently  intended  to  influence  the  future  decision  of  the  cause.  It  was 
a  publication  of  such  a  character,  that  all  persons,  at  the  first  blush,  would  pro- 
nounce it  to  be  a  gross  libel  in  relation  to  the  cause  then  pending. 

After  the  return  of  the  writ,  Mr.  Lewis  moved  the  court  for  a  rule  to  show 
cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  Oswald,  for  this  alleged  con- 
tempt of  court.     And  what  was  the  first  thing  he  did  to  sustain  his  motion  ?     It 
was  to  give  a  transcript  of  the  record  in  evidence  ^^  to  show  that  the  action  6e« 
tween  Browne  and  Oswald  was  depending  in  the  conrty     Chief  Justice  M'Kean, 
and  the  two  other  judges  on  the  Bench  at  the  time,  granted  the  rule  and  ordered 
Oswald  to  be  brought  before  them.     I  shall  certainly  never  utter  a  sentiment 
which  might  tend  to  impair  the  fair  fame  of  that  very  distinguished  and  illus- 
trious judge.     He  was  well  known,  however,  to  hold  high  notions  of  his  own  ju- 
dicial prerogatives,  and  to  be  a  severe  disciplinarian  in  court. 
''    The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  assumed  jurisdiction  of  this  case  as  a 
contempt,  and  Oswald  was  fined  and  imprisoned  expressly  upon  the  ground, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  libel  was  to  prejudice  the  public,  with  respect  to  the 
merit  of  a  cause  then  depending  and  afterwards  to  be  tried  by  a  jury.     They 
do  not  appear  to  have  entertained  the  most  distant  idea,  that  their  power  ex- 
tended to  the  infliction  of  punishment,  in  a  summary  manner,  against  all  per- 
sons who  should  venture  to  criticize  the  merits  of  an  opinion,  published  by  the 
court  to  the  world  after  the  cause  had  been  finally  decided.     The  exercise  of 
such  a  power  was  reserved  for  Judge  Peck. 

Oswald  afterwards  complained  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  against 
C.  J.  M'Kean  and  the  two  other  judges,  who  had  concurred  in  the  sentence 
against   him.     When   his  complaint  came  to  be  heard  before  the   Assembly, 
Mr.  Lewis  defended  the  decision  of  the  court,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Bill  of 
Rights  in  our  state  constitution  of  1776  did  not  simply  declare,  that  no  man 
should  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  except  '^  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  ;''  but 
that  ^'  the  laws  of  the  land  "  were  also  embraced  in  this  exception.     The  Ian* 
guage  used  is,  ^'  nor  can  any  man  be  justly  deprived  of  his  liberty,  except  by  the 
laws  of  the  land,  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers."     It  was  contended  that  a  dis* 
tinction  existed  between  '^  the  judgment  of  a  man's  peers  "  and  '^  the  laws  of  the 
land,"  and  that  as  the  summary  power  of  punishing  by  attachment  had  been  ac- 
tually exercised  before  the  Revolution  by  Chief  Justice  Kinsey,  it  was  pre- 
served and  sanctioned  by  the  constitution,  as  beins  a  part  of  the  laws  of  the 
land."  In  support  of  this  principle  it  was  said  that  Magna  Charta  contained  the 
same  expressions ;  and  yet  the  English  judges,  after  its  passage,  had  always  ex- 
ercised the  power  of  punishing  contempts  of  court  by  attachment. 
~    I  shall  not  at  present  stop  to  show  the  entire  futility  of  this  reasoning,  as  it 
applies  to  the  case  of  libel.     Even  if  it  wt^f  true  to  its  utmost  extent,  it  could 
have  no  bearing  on  the  cause  now  before  tkiis  court.     We  are  not  now  before  a 
State  Senate,  trying  a  State  Judge.    Under  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
no  pre-existing  law  of  the  land  was  recognized.     There  never  had  been  such  a 
law.     The  people  of  the  United  States  established  a  new  federal  government, 
and  conferred  upon  it  certain  enumerated  powers.     Upon  the  federal  constitu- 
tion alone,  and  the  laws  enacted  in  pursuance  of  its  provisions,  they  have  rested 
their  rights  and  their  liberties,  so  far  ns  this  government  is  concerned. 

As  no  member  of  the  Assembly  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  upright  intention 
of  the  judges,  none  was  in  favor  of  impeaching  them.  But  Mr.  Findlay  offered 
a  substitute  for  the  unqualified  resolution  in  favor  of  tht*  judges  which  had 
been  proposed.  This  substitute  was  in  the  following  language: — <*  Resolved, 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme  Court  against  Mr.  Eleazer  Oswald,  in  pun- 
ishing hira  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  their  discretion,  for  a  constructive  or 
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implied  contempt,  not  committed  in  the  presence  of  the  eoart,  nor  against  Jinj 
officer  or  order  thereof,  but  for  writing  and  pubhshing  improperly,  or  iiidecemlj, 
respecting  a  cause  depending  before  the  Supreme  Court,  and  respecting  some 
of  the  judges  of  said  court,  was  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  judicial  power, 
and  sets  an  alarming  precedent,  of  the  most  dangerous  conBequence,  to  the 
citizens  of  this  commonwealth." 

Mr.  Findlay  sustained  this  resolution  with  all  the  practical  good  sense  and 
correct  knowledge  of  constitutional  liberty  for  which  he  was  remarkable.  ^^  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  received  great  information  and  pleasure,  from  the 
learned  and  eloquent  speech  of  the  member  who  preceded  him;  (Mr.  Lewis) 
but  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary,  upon  the  present  occasion,  to  explore  the 
dark  and  distant  periods  of  juridical  history.  The  rights  and  immunities,  wh  eh 
formed  the  great  object  of  the  Revolution,  he  contended,  were  capable  of  so 
easy  and  unequivocal  definition;  they  were  not  of  such  remote  antiquity  as  to 
be  lost  even  to  the  feelings  of  the  people;  and  the  constitution  of  the  state  was 
the  only  proper  criterion,  by  which  they  could  be  judged  and  ascertained.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  intend  to  pursue  Mr.  Lewis,  in  the  track  of  legal  disquisitioo; 
but  appealing  confidently  to  the  instrument  itsc^lf,  he  deemed  it  to  be  his  dutr 
to  pronounce,  that  tbe  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  a  deviation  from  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  frame  of  government." 

Mr.  Findlay 's  substitute  was,  notwithstanding,  negatived;  and  the  original 
resolution  ndopted  by  a  vote  of  34  to  23. 

In  180i,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  again  exercised  the  power  in 
question  in  a  rase  dqf>eHdino^  before  them.  They  did  so,  because  it  had  beea 
sanctioned  as  they  believed  by  the  new  constitution  of  i790,  which,  like  the  old 
one,  contained  a  provision  declaring  that  the  accused  "cannot  be  deprived  of 
bin  life,  liberty  or  property,  unless  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  ike  law  <f 
the  land ;  "  and  because  they  had  a  precedent  before  them  in  the  case  of  O^ 
wald,  which  had  b  en  sanctioned  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  so 
far  as  the  vote  of  a  legislative  body  could  sanction  the  unconstitutional  violation 
of  personal  liberty.  But  in  1802,  the  principles  of  our  government  were 
better  understood.  We  were  then  getting  clear  of  the  prejudices,  which  had  so 
long  bound  us  to  the  British  government,  and  led  us,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
to  make  the  judgments  of  their  courts  the  standard  of  our  decisions  even  on 
questions  affecting  our  personal  rights.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  had 
not  kept  up  with  the  spirit  of  the  times;  and  in  a  summary  manner  they  fined 
and  imprisoned  Thomas  Passmore,  the  defendant  in  a  cause  then  pending  be- 
fore them,  for  the  publication  of  a  libel  against  the  plaintiffs,  in  relation  to  that 
cause.  For  this  act  they  were  impeached  by  the  House  of  Representatives  by 
a  vote  of  65  to  16.  Ofthe  then  Chief  Justice  Shippen  it  may  be  said,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  much  for  his  amenity  of  temper  as  for  his  extensive  legal  acquirements. 
He  was  what  the  counsel  in  this  cause  has  painted  his  client  to  be — a  man  ao  kind 
and  guileless  that  he  would  injure  no  one — he  had  not  the  heart  voluntarily  to  in- 
flict pain  upon  a  fellow  creature.  Apd  yet,  though  his  character  was  perfectly 
known  to  every  member  ofthe  House  of  Representatives,  that  body  thought,  if 
he  had  inflicted  fine  and  imprisonment  in  a  summary  manner  upon  a  citizen  for 
the  publication  of  a  libel  and  l:ad  deprived  him  of  a  trial  by  ^*  his  eers  "  it  was  a 
dargerons  usurpation  of  authority,  and  they  must  infer  the  intention,  from  the 
act.  They  proceeded  upon  principle,  and  could  not  have  felt  any  enmity  against 
the  chief  justice  or  the  two  other  distinguished  judges  whom  they  impeached. 

These  judges  were  tried  and  were  acquitted  ;  but  that  the  Court  may  know 
how  narrowly  they  escaped,  1  will  state  that  13  members  of  the  senate  voted  tor 
their  acquittal,  whilst  1 1  voted  for  their  convicticn.  A  change  of  but  three  votes 
would  have  produced  the  constituti<>nal  majority  against  them.  By  this  vote  the 
exercise  of  such  a  power  was  forever  put  down  in  Pennsylvania.  No  judge  has 
since  that  day  attempted  to  exercise  it.  But  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure, 
the  legislature,  in  1809,  passed  a  declaratory  act  upon  the  subject,  to  one  section 
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of  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the  court.  It  declares,  "  that  from  and  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  all  publications  out  of  court  respecting  the  conduct  of  the 
judges,  officers  of  the  court,  jurors,  witnesses,  parties  or  any  of  them,  of,  in,  and 
concerning  any  cause  pending  before  any  court  of  this  commonwealth,  shall  not 
b^e  construed  into  a  contempt  of  the  said  court,  so  as  to  render  the  author,  print- 
er, publisher,  or  either  of  them,  liable  to  attachment  and  summary  punishment 
for  the  same;  but  if  such  publication  shall  improperly  tend  to  bias  the  minds  of 
the  public,  the  court,  the  officers,  jurors,  witnesses,  or  any  of  them,  or  a  ques* 
tioD  pending  before  the  court,  any  person  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  such  pub- 
lication shall  be  at  liberty  either  to  proceed  by  indictment,  or  to  bring  an  action 
at  law  against  the  author,  printer,  publisher,  or  either  of  them,  and  recover 
thereupon  such  damages  as  a  jury  may  think  ^t  to  award." 

The  court  will  observe  the  remaricable  phraseology  here  employed.  The 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  never  dreamt  that  any  judge  would  attempt  to  ex- 
ercise this  power  in  a  cause  not  depending  ii  judgment.  The  Act  is  expressly 
confined  to  '^causes  pending."  If  the  power  of  the  courts  previously  to  the 
passage  of  this  Act  extended  also  to  causes  decided,  as  the  gentlemen  have 
been  compelled  to  contend  on  the  present  occasion,  then  the  legislature  have 
been  guilty  of  the  gross  absurdity  of  expressly  forbidding  this  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding in  causes  pending^  where  there  might  be  some  pretext  for  its  exercise, 
whilst  ^hey  have  I'emained  entirely  silent,  in  relation  to  causes  decidedy  where 
the  only  plausible  reason  which  can  be  given  for  the  existence  of  such  a  power 
entirely  fails. 

It  was  urged  against  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  upon 
their  trial,  that  the  cause  in  relation  to  which  they  fined  and  imprisoned  Pass- 
more  had  been  finally  ended^  and  therefore  that  their  conduct  was  clearly  il- 
legal. \yh/Dther  from  the  face  of  the  record,  that  cause  was  pending  or  not, 
was  made  a  serious  question.  I  have  looked  Over  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las and  Mr.  Ingersoll,  although  I  have  not  read  every  page  of  them,  and  I  can- 
not discover  that  they  attempted  to  sustain  the  proposition,  that  the  court  pos- 
sessed the  same  power,  afler  a  cause  had  been  decided,  that  they  did  whilst 
it  was  still  pending.  If  these  gentlemen  had  supposed  they  could  have  main- 
tained this  position,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  called  loudly  upon  them  to 
make  it  a  prominent  point  of  their  argument.  If  any  such  point  was  made,  it 
has  escaped  my  observation.  At  all  events,  the  legislators  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  their  declaratory  Act  which  grew  out  of  this  trial,  did  not  deem  it  necessary 
even  to  mention  the  case  of  the  publication  of  any  article,  referring  to  causes 
which  had  passed  into  final  judgment.  But  it  has  been  contended,  that  although 
the  case  of  Soulard  had  been  decided,  yet  the  publications  of  Mr.  Lawless 
ought  to  be  considered  a  contempt,  because  other  causes  were  then  still  de- 
pending before  Judge  Peck  on  the  same  principles. 
,  This  is  a  novel  doctrine,  and  bus  not  been  sustained  by  a  single  authority. 
Who  ever  heard  before,  that  afler  the  final  decision  of  a  cause  in  one  court,  and 
during  its  pendency  before  another,  the  very  same  publication  could  be  a  con- 
tempt against  both  courts?  This  would  be  giving  the  contempt  a  double  as- 
pect; and  a  man  might  be  punished  by  both  courts — and  afterwards  indicted 
Jbr  the  very  same  offence.  It  would  be  a  strange  principle  indeed  to  establish, 
''that  no  man  should  be  permitted  to  review  the  reasons  delivered  by  the  court 
when  they  rendered  a  final  judgment  in  one  cause,  lest  peradventure  there 
might  be  other  causes  ot  a  similar  nature  still  depending. 

The  Opinion  of  Judge  Peck  in  Soulard's  case  was  a  virtual  rejection  of  all 
the  Spanish  claims  before  his  court.  Nothing  afterwards  remained  to  be  done 
but  to  strike  them  from  the  list.  They  all  fell  under  this  single  blow.  They 
were  all  decided  in  this  one  cause,  and  were  afterwards  withdrawn  by  the  par- 
ties. Can  it  be  possible  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless,  although  it  could 
have  been  no  contempt,  had  all  the  claims  been  withdrawn  when  it  was  made — 
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yet  that  if  one  lingering  claim  had  still  remained  upon  the  docket,  this  would 
have  changed  its  nature  and  converted  it  into  a  contempt?     It  cannot  be. 

in  courts  of  extensive  business,  the  decision  of  one  case  will  in  almost  eveiy 
instance  have  a  direct  bearing  on  some  other.  If  no  man  can  dare  to  pubtidi 
a  criticism  on  such  a  decision,  unless  under  the  penalty  of  being  guilty  of  a  con- 
tempt of  court  in  case  another  cause  of  a  similar  nature  should  be  found  upon 
the  docket,  then  all  distinctions  between  causes  depending  and  decided  are  in 
effect  abolished. 

I  have  thought  it  proper  to  make  these  remarks  in  reply  to  this  argument  of 
the  gentleman,  although  in  the  view  which  I  shall  take  of  the  present  impeach- 
ment, it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  importance,  even  if  they  could  establish  their 

position. , 

In  the  progress  of  this  trial  we  have  made  a  long  excursion  to  England.  We 
have  had  the  principles  of  the  English  government  extensively  discussed,  and 
the  court  has  been  entertained  with  a  minute  account  of  the  judicial  history  of 
that  country.  And  what  does  it  all  prove  towards  the  elucidation  of  this  cause? 
I  should  not  have  cared  if  the  gentlemen  had  succeeded  in  establishing,  that  the 
offence  of  scandalizing  a  court,  whether  a  cause  was  pending  or  not,  is  punisfa- 
lible  in  a  summary  manner  in  England.  If  it  were  so,  what  then.^  Are  we 
to  look  to  the  laws  of  England,  or  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  powers  of  our  judges?  At  the  Revolution  we  separated  ourselves 
from  the  mother  country,  and  we  have  established  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, securing  to  the  citizens  of  this  country  other  and  greater  personal  rights, 
than  those  enjoyed  under  the  British  monarchy.  The  gentlemen  have  been 
discussing  the  extent  of  personal  rights  in  England;  but  that  is  not  the  stand- 
ard of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  this  country.  When  we  arrive  at  the  proper 
stage  of  the  cause,  I  think  1  shall  then  show  that  the  language  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  is  so  plain,  that  he  who  runs  maj 
read.  Judge  Peck  had  no  occasion  to  go  to  England  ttnd  consult  the  common 
law  to  discover  prerogatives  for  the  courts  of  this  country;  all  he  had  to  do, to 
ascertain  the  limits  of  their  legitimate  power  over  contempts,  was  to  read  the 
seventh  section  of  the  judiciary  Act  of  1789,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  contend  that  under  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  federal  courts  possess  no  power  to 
punish  in  a  summary  manner,  as  contempts,  publications  reflecting  on  the 
court,  whether  in  relation  to  a  cause  pending  or  one  finally  decided;  and  that 
in  either  case,  such  a  power  is  equally  at  war  both  with  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter of  the  constitution. 

And  here  I  will  take  leave  to  observe,  that  any  one  who  has  attended  to  the 
course  of  this  trial  might  almost  imagine,  it  was  the  impeachment  of  an  English 
judge  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  not  that  of  an  American  judge  before  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  We  have  scarcely  heard  of  our  own  constitution 
or  our  own  laws.  This  may  have  been  accident,  or  it  may  have  been  design. 
If  it  has  been  by  design,  it  shall  not  succeed.  The  gentleman  shall  not  keep 
us  pursuing  the  judicial  history  of  England  for  the  las^  500  years,  and  thus 
place  out  of  view  our  own  constitutional  guarantees  for  the  personal  rights  and 
personal  liberty  of  our  own  citizens. 

If  the  pourts  of  the  United  States  do  possess  this  power,  it  must  be  derived 
either  from  the  common  law,  or  from  the  inherent  powers  which  necessarily 
belong  to  all  courts  of  justice,  or  from  the  judiciary  Act  of  1789.  If  the  pow- 
er exists  at  all,  it  must  come  from  one  of  these  three  sources. 

As  it  regards  the  common  law,  I  think  it  is  now  conclusively  settled  by  the 
adjudged  cases,  that  the  courts  of  the  United*  States  possess  no  criminal  coift- 
mon-law  jurisdiction.  If  any  question  can  be  considered  at  rest,  it  is  this.  It 
is  utterly  astonishing  to  me,  that  such  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  should  ever  have 
been  asserted  for  the  judiciary.     The  constitution  of  the  United  States  called 
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into  existence  a  new  government.  Under  its  provisions  Congress  established 
new  courts  of  justice.  To  the  legislature  it  belonged  to  declare  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  be  the  law  by  which  these  courts  should  be  governed.  The 
attempt  to  transfer  from  England  to  the  United  States  the  whole  criminal 
code  of  ti^e  common  law,  without  the  sanction  of  Congress,  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary that  can  well  be  conceived.  I  have  ever  been  a  friend  to  courts, 
and  in  an  especial  manner  a  friend  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  trust  1  have  shown  it  by  my  public  conduct  ;  but  if  even  they  should  at- 
tempt to  usurp  the  legislative  power  of  declaring  any  act  to  be  a  crime  in  this 
country,  merely  because  it  is  a  crime  by  the  common  law  of  England,  I  do  not 
know  but  I  should  be  willing  to  bring  the  judges  of  that  court  themselves  be- 
fore this  tribunal .  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  ever  legislated 
upon  the  principles,  that  an  act  must  be  declared  a  crime  by  law  be^re  the 
courts  can  notice  it  as  such.  In  lS25y  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  ^ 
judiciary  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  is  now  a  distinguished  member 
of  this  court,  (Mr.  Webster)  reported  a  bill  on  the  avowed  principle,  that  many 
actions  manifestly  of  a  criminal  character  had  not  been  declared  crimes  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  it  was  necessary  that  this  omission  should  be  supplied,  in  or- 
der to  give-  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the  power  of  trying  and  punishing 
them.  The  bill  thus  reported  was  enacted  into  a  law.  This  doctrine,  which  is 
clearly  correct  in  reason  and  in  principle,  has  been  settled  by  the  two  adjudsed 
cases,  which  have  already  been  cited.  Indeed  so  firmly  is  it  established,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Justice  Washington,  in  delivering  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1822,  laid  it  down  as  settled,  that  the  courts  of  the  united  States 
have  not  cognizance  of  offences  at  common  law,  unless  it  be  conferred  on  them 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  therefore  take  it  for  granted,  as  an  axiom,  that  no  common-law 
criminal  jurisdiction  exists  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  I  now  ask,  is 
the  power  of  punishing  a  libel,  in  a  summary  manner  as  a  contempt  of  court,  a 
criminal  common-law  power,  or  is  it  not?  It  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  that  the 
power  to  punish  for  contempts  is  exerted  by  courts  of  rivil  jurisdiction;  but  that 
does  not  make  the  power  either  civil  or  criminal  in  its  character.  It  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  power,  afler  which  we  are  inquiring,  not  the  character  of  the  courts 
by  whom  it  is  exercised.  Is  not  a  man  accused,  tried,  found  guilty  and  pun- 
ished for  a  contempt  of  court?  Is  not  his  conduct  treated  as  a  criminal  offence 
throughout?  I  need  not  surely  argue  this  point.  It  has  been  settled  by  the 
authorities  cited  on  the  other  side.  I  will  merely  read  a  short  passage  on  the 
subject  from  Sergeant's  Constitutional  Law,  60  and  67. 

'*  But  the  Supreme  Court  will  not  grant  a  habeas  corpus  to  bring  up  a  person, 
who  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Marshal,  under  a  commitment  of  a  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  for  a  contempt ;  nor,  if  granted,  will  it  inquire  whether  the 
court  erred  in  its  judgment  of  the  law  applicable  to  the  case,  if  there  be  no 
question  but  that  such  commitment  was  made  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, and  in  the  exercise  of  an  unquestionable  authority.  7%«  adjudication  of 
the  court  below  is  a  conviction y  and  the  commitment  in  consequence  is  an  execution; 
and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  revising  the  case  on  a  habeas  corpus  would  be  the 
exercise  (^  an  appellate  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  y  which  is  an  authority  not 
granted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  J&atesy  except  by  a  certificate  that  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  are  opposed;  and  nL  court  will  not  do  indirectly,  what  they  can- 
not do  directly.  Where,  therefore,  the  party  was  in  gaol,  in  custody  of  the  Mar- 
shal, under  a  commitment  of  the  Circuit  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
for  an  alleged  contempt  in  refusing  to  answer  a  question  put  to  him  as  a  witness, 
on  the  IrisI  of  an  indictment,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  grant  a  habeas  cor- 
pus to  bring  up  his  body."  Ex  parte  Kearney,  7  Wheat.  38.  See  also  Anderson, 
vs.  Dunn,  6  Wheat.  204. 

I  think  then  I  have  fully  maintained  the  position,  that  this  power  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  common  law.    That  libelling  a  court  is  a  criminal  offence  at 
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the  common  laW  cannot  be  doubted.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  possess  no  criminal  common-law  jurisdiction.  The  common  law, 
therefore,  as  the  source  of  such  a  power  as  was  exercised  by  the  respoDdent,  roust 

l)e  abandoned. 

Let  nie  now  advance  one  step  furtlier  and  consider,  whether  the  respondeotV 
counsel  can  derive  this  authority  from  the  inherent  and  necessary  powers  vested 
in  all  courts.  Upon  this  point,  we  shall  not  differ  very  widely,  in  the  abstract. 
I  admit  that  by  its  very  organization,  every  court  of  justice  is  clothed  with  the 
power  of  imposing  silence,  rsepect  and  decorum  in  its  presence,  and  enibrctag 
obedience  to  all  its  lawful  commands.  6  Wheaton  227.  Anderson  vs.  Dunn.  I 
heartily  concur  with  the  po.sitions  taken  and  ably  sustained  by  Mr.  Wirt,  aod 
Mr.  Jones,  in  their  argument  in  that  case,  and  hold  the  general  principle  of  the 
law  to  be  what  they  have  stated,  "  that  the  power  of  punishing  contempts  is  in- 
cidental to  all  courts  of  justice,  and  even  tathe  most  inferior  magistrates,  wken 
in  the  exercise  of  their  public  functions  y  and  arises  out  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  case,  which  renders  it  indispensable  that  they  should  have  such  a  power," 
page  219.  Neither  do  I  say  that  the  Supreme  Court,  in  deciding  this  cause,  in- 
tended to  enumerate  all  the  cases  in  which  courts  have  the  power  of  punishing 
for  contempts  ;  but  from  their  general  reasoning  it  is  manifest  they  could  not  hire 
thought  for  one  moment  of  extending  it  to  the  punishment  of  libels.  They  claim 
the  power  as  inherent,  from  necessity  and  necessity  alone  but  necessity  ;  is  the 
tyrant's  plea,  and  beyond  its  limits  the  power  cannot  exist. 

I  shall  first  show  that  the  power  exercised  by  the  respondent  is  not  necessary, 
and  then  that  is  in  express  violation  of  the  constitution. 

First,  then,  as  to  the  necessity  for  its  existence.  The  power  of  punishing  for 
contempts  is  greatly  misunderstood,  perhaps  even  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
men who  act  as  counsel  for  the  respondent.  This  power,  when  confined  to  its 
own  proper  limits,  is  not  only  harmless,  but  so  necessary  that  without  it  no  cause 
could  be  brought  to  a  conclusion.  It  is  only  when  courts  attempt  to  extend  it 
to  cases  which  it  was  never  intended  to  embrace,  that  it  becomes  dangerous  to 
liberty.  What  is  it  ?  A  juryman  is  summoned  to  attend  court ;  he  disobeys  the 
writ,  and  this  is  a  contempt.  An  attachment  issues  to  bring  him  in,  and  on  its 
return  he  is  asked,  '*  Why  did  you  not  attend  ?"  He  gives  his  reason  under  oath, 
and  if  it  be  a  good  one,  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
purgation  by  interrogatories,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  on  this  trial.  So  a 
witness  is  subpoened.  He  does  not  appear.  He  is  brought  in  on  an  attach- 
ment. He  is  sworn,  and  tells  the  court  he  was  prevented  from  attending  by  sick- 
ness, and  is  then  discharged.  In  like  manner,  when  the  court  make  an  order 
upon  the  sheriff  to  pay  money  over,  if  he  disobeys,  he  is  attached.  When  be 
comes  into  court  upon  the  attachment,  he  may  be  ;sworn,  and  may  excuse  himself 
by  rendering  a  good  reason  for  his  disobedience.  In  all  these  and  other  similar 
cases,  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  party  to  have  interrogatories  propounded  to  him. 
If  he  chooses  to  let  the  matter  stand  upon  the  evidence  on  which  the  court  pro- 
ceeded against  him  in  the  first  instance,  it  is  well,  and  the  court  then  punishes 
him  ;  but  if  he  asks  leave  to  excuse  his  disobedience,  he  is  then  sworn  and  an- 
swers. This  purgation,  whilst  confined  to  the  cases  for  which  it  was  originally 
provided,  is  innocent  and  highly  advantageous  to  the  party.  But  when  courts, 
using  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts,  as  a  pretext  to  enlarge  their  jurisdiction, 
extended  it  to  the  case  of  libels,  then  this  power,  so  simple  and  salutary  in 
itself,  became  odious,  arbitrary  and  tyrannical.  Then  the  power  of  purghtion, 
which  was  intended  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  accused,  becomes  an  engine  ibr 
his  conviction.  If  he  answers  and  confessess  his  guilt,  he  is  liable  to  punishment; 
if  he  refuses  to  answer,  he  is  then,  for  such  refusal,  pronounced  guilty  of  a  high 
and  aggravated  contempt  sullicient  in  itself  to  justify  the  whole  proceeding.  It 
is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Respondent,  '*  a  new  and  substantive  contempt, 
which  would,  of  itself,  have  justified  the  sentence  that  was  passed."  If  he  clears 
himself  upon  oath,  he  is  discharged  ;  but  in  that  case,  if  he  has  sworn  falsely,  he 
may  be  prosecuted  for  perjury.* 
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The  extension  of  this  power  to  libels  is  nothing  better  than  a  mere  fiction  of 
law.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  courts  should  have  the  power  of  compelling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  jurors  by  attachment ;  otherwise  the  course  of 
justice  would  be  obstructed.  It  could  not  proceed.  In  analogy  to  this  princi- 
ple, courts  have  assumed  the  position,  that  the  course  of  public  justice  would  be 
entirely  obstructed,  if  they  should  permit  any  thin^  disrespectful  to  themselves  to 
be  uttered  or  published  ;  and  they  have  therefore  thought  proper  to  usurp  the 
power  of  punishing  libels  against  themselves  as  contempts  of  court ;  thus  erecting 
one  of  the  most  formidable  engines  of  oppression  that  was  ever  set  up  in  a  free 
state. 

I  shall  now  attempt  to  bring  the  odious  features  of  the  power,  when  applied 
to  libels,  into  one  group  before  the  Senate.  If  my  sketch  should  not  be  accu- 
rate in  any  particular,  (though  enjoying  the  advantage  of  speaking  last)  1  ask  to 
be  corrected  by  the  gentlemen. 

What  is  the  power  of  punishing  libels  as  contempts  ?  An  individual  publishes 
a  criticism  to  the  world  upon  the  opinion  of  a  court  in  a  cause,  either  still  pend- 
ing or  finally  decided,  which  the  judge  fancies  to  be  an  attack  either  on  his  dig- 
nity or  his  character.  What,  on  the  principles  contended  for,  has  he  a  right  to 
do  s  He  may  call  the  author  to  answer  before  him,  and,  with  all  his  feelings  of 
mortified  vanity  excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  this  attack  in  the  public  papers, 
he  is  constituted  the  sole  judge  in  his  own  cause.  His  power  to  fine  and  to  im- 
prison is  unlimited.  He  knows  no  rule  but  his  own  discretion.  His  mere  will 
'stands  for  the  law  of  the  land,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no  appeal.  If  his 
victim  should  unfortunately  belong  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  then,  in  addition 
to  fine  and  imprisonment,  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  bread  for 
himself  and  his  children,  by  a  sentence  of  expulsion  or  suspension  from  the  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  The  punishment  is  measured  by  no  other  standard  than  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  judge;  and  in  all  the  wide  field  of  judicial  discretion  there 
is  no  barrier  to  protect  the  accused  from  his  fury.  When  he  has  decided  that 
the  offence  is  a  contempt  of  court,  he  calls  upon  the  accused  to  answer  interrog- 
atories. If  he  answers  and  confesses,  he  is  punished  of  course.  If  he  is  so  de- 
graded as  to  bow  down  submissively  at  the  footstool  of  usurped  power,  and  will 
swear  he  had  no  intention  of  calling  a  judge  weak  or  wicked,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  so  in  his  heart,  he  is  discharged  ;  but  then  he  is  liable  to  an  indictment  for 
perjury.  If  he  stands  on  the  rights  and  dignity  of  an  American  citizen  and  re- 
fuses to  answer,  (as  I  feel  in  .my  bosom  I  should  have  done,  had  I  been  Mr.  Law- 
less, at  the  peril  of  my  life,)  this  refusal  is  a  high  and  aggravated  contempt.  What 
law  is  this  for  these  IFnited  States  ?  It  is  against  every  principle  of  civil  liberty 
and  all  notions  of  human  right.  The  principles  and  the  spirit  of  the  American 
revolution -would  have  put  such  doctrines  to  fliglrt  forever,  even  if  we  had  no 
written  constitution  by  which  they  are  condemned. 

I  said  that  the  power  of  impeachment  was  a  tremendous  power.  I  am  happy 
1  used  the  expression,  since  it  has  given  birth  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ex- 
ordiums I  ever  had  the  'pleasure  of  hearing.  But  this  power  is  as  the  morning 
breeze  compared  with  the  raving  storm,  when  it  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  pow- 
er to  punish  libels  as  contempts,  now  claimed  for  the  judiciary.  The  effect  of  an 
impeachment  is  a  mere  dismissal  from  office,  and  in  very  aggravated  cases  a  judg- 
ment of  disqualification  might  probably  be  pronounced ;  but  the  power  now  claimed 
may  at  once  subject  any  attorney  or  counsellor  in  the  United  States,  who  may 
express,  in  the  public  papers,  an  opinion  in  the  least  degree  derogatory  to  the  ca- 
pacity or  integrity  of  a  judge,  not  only  to  fine  and  imprisonment,  but  to  a  depri- 
vation of  the  profession  by  which  he  lives. 

And  this  is  the  power  which  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Wirt)  would  infer- by  con- 
struction, as  implied  in  the  mere  creation  of  a  court  of  justice.  He  says  correct- 
ly, that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  contains  many  terms  and  phrases 
derived  from  the  common  law,  and  that  to  the  common  law  we  must  resort  for 
their  meaning.     He  gives  as  an  example  the  clause  which  declares,  that  *'  the 
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Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments,"  and  asks  where  are 
we  to  look  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  impeachment  ?     Must  we  not  go  to  the 
common  law  ?    Granted.     So  the  constitution  provides,  that ''  the  President,  Vice 
President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  from  office 
on  impeachment,  for  treason,  bribery  or  other  high  crimes  and  niisdemeanors.'' 
Must  we  not]  says  the  gentleman,  refer  to  the  common  law  for  the  meaning  of 
'^  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  ?  "     Who  doubts  it  ?     On  the  same  principle, 
if  any  term  of  art  is  used  in  an  instrument  of  writing,  we  must  refer  for  its  mean- 
ing to  the  best  standard  publications  on  the  subject  of  that  art.     It  means  no  more. 
The  gentleman  has  woven  the  web  of  his  argument  with  great  ingenuity.    Pe 
now  advances  another  step,  and  tells  us  that  Congress  under  the  constitution 
have  established  courts  of  law  and  courts  of  equity,  and  asks  us  how  we  are  to 
ascertain  what  either  mean,  without  resorting  to  the  common  law.     So  far  he  is 
correct.     But  then,  per  saltum,  by  a  most  astonishing  bound,  he  infers,  that  the 
mere  establishment  of  a  court,  ex  vi  termini,  confers  upon  it  all  the  criminal  pow- 
er of  punishing  contempts  which  belongs  to  the  courts  of  England.     This,  gire 
me  leave  to  say,  is  an  entire  non  sequitur.     Placed  in  the  form  of  a  syllogism,  the 
argument  would  stand  thus  : — The  constitution  in  its  grants  of  power  has  used 
common-law  terms ;  the  common  law  must  be  referred  to  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  meaning  of  these  grants  of  power  ;  therefore,  where  no  such  ex- 
press grant  has  been  made,  but  merely  an  authority  to  establish  courts  of  justice 
has  been  given,  these  courts  shall  by  implication  possess  the   same  power  of 
punishing  all  criminal  common-law  offences  which  the  courts  of  England  hare 
enjoyed ;  and  this  although  neither  the  constitution  nor  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  conferred  upon  them  any  6uch  power.     Had  the  constitution  given 
to  the  courts  the  power  of  punishing  libels  as  contempts,  then  the  common  lav 
might  fairly  have  been  invoked  for  the  meaning  of  these  terms ;  but  as  it  is  silent 
upon  the  subject,  the  gentleman's  argument  has  no  foundation  upon  which  it  can 
rest. 

In  this  argument  the  jrentleman  has  carried  the  doctrine  of -implied  powers  fur- 
ther than  has  ever  been  contended  for  heretofore.  I  am  myself  friendly  to  a  fair 
and  liberal  construction  of  the  constitution  :  but  to  decide  that  because  Congress 
has  established  a  court,  that  therefore,  ex  vi  termini^  that  court  has  all  the  crim- 
inal powers  exercised  by  courts  of  a  similar  character  in  England  under  the 
common  law,  is  a  doctrine  to  which  I  shall  never  assent.  I  feel  satisfied  the 
gentleman  himself,  upon  a  re-examlnation  of  his  own  argument,  would  not  wish 
that  .any  such  doctrine  should  prevail.  (I  speak  this  from  knowing  his  habits  of 
thought  as  a  public  man,  although  I  do  not  enjoy  the  honor  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance. The  gentleman  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  he  can  be  unknown  to 
posterity,  or  that  his  character  required  the  explanation  he  has  this  day  deemed 
it  propecto  make  to  the  court.) 

I  think  then  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  federal  judiciary,  which  is  a  mere  em- 
anation under  the  constitution  from  a  Congress  possessing  only  limited  and  spe- 
cific powers,  was  not  on  its  establishment  invested  by  construction  with  all  the 
power  of  deciding  what  were  contempts  against  its  own  dignity,  and  all  the  power 
of  punishing  them  in  a  summary  manner,  which  belongs  to  the  courts  of  a  mon- 
archy governed  by  an  omnipotent  parliament. 

Whatever  inherent  powers  the  courts  of  the  United  States  possess,  theymu^ 
derive  from  the  great  law  of  necessity.  Let  us  then  proceed  more  directly  w 
inquire  whether  there  be  the  least  necessity  for  the  possession  of  a  power  hr 
courts  of  justice  to  punish  libels  as  contempts. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  presents  the  best  and  the  only  row 
for  judging  of  the  extent  and  the  limits  of  this  necessity.     It  is  a  grant  of  en<^ 


merated  powers.  From  the  very  nature  of  such  a  grant,  Congress  is  ''^s^'"'  . 
from  exercising  power  on  any  subject  not  embraced  by  the  constitution.  ^'"^ 
would  have  been  the  principle  of  construction,  without  any  constitutional  rale  opoo 
the  subject;  because  both  in  reason  and  in  law  a  grant  of  certain  enamerateo 
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powers  necessarily  excludes  all  powers  not  enumerated.'  Expressio  unius  est  ex* 
clusio  aherius.  But  so  jealous  were  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the 
exercise  of  power,  that  the  constitution  expressly  declares  that  all  powers  not 
granted  are  reserved  to  the  States  or  to  the  people.  It  is  true  that  a  few  wild  en- 
thusiasts have  seized  upon  two  or  three  words  in  the  preamble  of  that  instrument, 
and  have  construed  them  as  if  the  whole  constitution  were  to  be  superseded  by 
its  preamble.  These  men,  because  its  framers  have  declared  it  to  be  their  in- 
tention, by  its  provisions, ''  to  promote  the  general  welfare,"  would  construe  this 
into  an  express  grant  of  power,  which  would  swallow  up  all  the  other  powers  in 
the  constitution,  and  leave  Congress  the  uncontrolled  arbiter  both  of  the  States 
and  of  the  people.  This  absurd  doctrine  has  never  been  the  creed  of  any  politi- 
cal party  in  this  country,  though  it  has  been  held  by  a  few  individuals. 

The  constitution  itself,  by  a  necessary  analogy,  furnishes  the  true  rule  for  the 
implied  power  of  the  courts.     It  declares  that  ''  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
make  all  laws,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  " 
the  powers  expressly  granted.     In  like  manner,  the  courts  of  the  United  States, 
hy  the  very  act  of  their  creation,  were  invested  with  such  implied  powers  as  were 
necessary  for  self-preservation,  and  for  conducting  the  business  with  which  they 
were   entrusted.     The  implication  of  power  cannot  and  ought  not  to  transcend 
this  necessity.     When  the  Congress  of  1789  came  to  legislate  upon  this  subject, 
they  fixed  the  proper  limit  in  language  both  accurate  and  comprehensive.  The  17th 
section  of  the  judiciary  Act  provides,  *^  that  all  the  said  courts  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  power  to  grant  new  trials,  in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  trial  by  jury, 
for  reasons  for  which  new  trials  have  usually  been  granted  in  the  courts  of  law, 
and  shall  have  power  to  impose  and  administer  all  necessary  oaths  and  affirmations, 
and  to  punish,  by  fiue  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of  said  courts,  all  tan- 
tempts  of  authority  in  any  cause  or  hearing  before  the  same  J*    What  was  the  argu- 
ment of  the  respondent's  counsel  on  this  |X)int  ?     They  contended  that  this  section 
merely  affirmed  the  existence  of  general  powers,  which  would  have  existed  with- 
out it,  and  was  not  intended  to  limit  any  of  the  powers  which  it  embraced.     This 
I  grant  to  be  correct  with  respect  to  the  two  powers  first  enumerated.     The  courts 
could  doubtless  have  granted  new  trials  and  administered  oaths,  if  these  powers 
had  not  been  given  by  the  act.     But  what  is  the  language  used  in  relation  to 
contempts  ?   Is  it  general  in  its  character  ?  Docs  it  authorize  the  courts  to  punish 
all  contempts  without  any  limitation?     By  no  means.     Their  power  is  confined 
to  the  punishment  of  "  all  contempts  of  authority  in  any  cause  or  hearing  before 
them.'*    The  power  is  given  so  far  as  any  necessity  exists  for  its  exercise  ;  beyond 
that  the  grant  does  not  extend.     It  is  evidently  confined  to  what  are  called  di- 
rect contempts.     There  can  be  no  pretext  under  this  language  for  including 
those  which  are  merely  constructive.     It  embraces  all  the  powers,  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  declared  in  the  case  of  Anderson  and  Dunn  they  would  possess 
without  the  provision  of  written  law.     No'person  can  contend  for  a  moment,  that 
it  authorizes  the  punishment  of  libels  as  contempts  of  court. 

I  have  been  reflecting  much  upon  this  subject,  and  endeavoring  to  discover 
whether  there  was  a  single  power  of  a  proper  and  necessary  character  not  embraced 
by  the  language  of  this  Act,  and  I  cannot  fancy  one.  The  counsel  who  first 
addressed  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  respondent  contended,  that  it  would  not  em- 
brace the  case  of  a  juror,  who  disobeyed  the  process  of  the  court,  because  a  gen- 
eral venire  facias  issues,  and  the  jury  is  not  summoned  to  try  any  one  cause,  but  all 
the  causes  on  the  list  at  that  particular  term.  But  did  not  the  gentleman  per- 
ceive, that  he  was  himself  furnishing  the  best  answer  to  his  own  argument  ?  A 
juror,  in  disobeying  his  summons,  would  be  guilty  of  a  contempt  not  in  one  particu- 
lar cause  only,  but  in  any  or  all  the  causes  pending  for  trial  before  the  court,  and 
is  therefore  embraced  by  the  language  of  the  seventeenth  section.  He  also  sug- 
gested the  case  of  tumultuous  noises,  not  in  the  presence  of  the  court,  but  so  near 
to  the  court-house  as  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  business.     But  would  not  such 
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a  disturbance  be  a  contempt  within  the  language  of  the  Act,  in  whateTer  cause  or 
hearing  happened  then  to  be  before  the  court  f 

But  for  one,  I  solemnly  protest  against  the  mode  adopted  by  the  gentlemen  of 
construing  statutes  of  the  United  States.  When  the  language  of  a  statute,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confers  a  power,  limits  its  exercise  by  ^press  words,  for  a  court 
to  say,  We  will  not  confine  ourselves  to  this  limit,  but  will  take  the  power  fron 
the  Act  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  then  seek  for  the  remainder  among  our  inherent 
powers,  is  in  my  opinion  to  adopt  a  very  bad  rule  under  our  constitution  and  laws. 
When  Congress  have  spoken  not  generally  but  specially  on  the  subject  of  con- 
tempts, it  is  surely  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  federal  government  for  tiic  courts 
to  assume  other  powers  than  those  which  have  been  expressly  granted. 

But  it  is  of  little  importance  to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  further. 
Whether  all  possible  cases  of  the  proper  exercise  of  this  power  are  or  are  not 
embraced  by  the  17th  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  all  agree  that  the  courts,  if  they 
pass  its  limits,  are  still  confined  to  such  inherent  powers  as  are  founded  on  neces- 
sity.  Is  a  publication  in  a  newspaper,  even  in  relation  to  a  cause  depending, 
which  reflects  on  the  judge,  embraced  by  this  plea  of  necessity  ?  Suppose  tb^ 
person  accused  of  this  offence  to  be  guilty,  is  there  any  necessity  that  all  the 
constitutional  forms  of  justice  shsill  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  that  the  object  of 
the  publication  shall  be  made  the  judge  in  his  own  cause  7  There  is  not 
the  least.  All  the  citizens  of  this  country  are  equally  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  If  a  libel  is  published  against  me,  1  can  have  the  author  of  it  punished 
by  an  impartial  court,  through  the  agency  of  a  grand  and  petit  jury.  Is  there  any 
necessity  that  a  judge  who  has  been  libelled  should  have  the  power  to  dispense 
with  this  rule,  and  to  call  the  libeller  before  him,  and  inflict  what  punishment  he 
may  think  proper  ?  Why  should  this  be  so?  If  punishment  be  inflicted  for  the 
sake  of  example,  it  would  be  a  much  more  solemn  and  impressive  warning  to 
have  such  a  libeller  indicted  by  a  grand  jury,  convicted  by  a  petit  jur^,  and  sen- 
tenced according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  than  to  have  him  puifished  in  a 
summary  manner  by  the  very  person  against  whom  the  offence  was  committed. 
Such  an  example  will  always  operate  powerfully  in  a  way  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  which  was  intended.  There  is  a  spirit  in  this  country,  and  I  trust  that 
spirit  will  ever  prevail,  which  rebels  against  arbitrary  power.  Such  an  example, 
instead  of  sustaining  that  jud  jc  before  the  people,  will  never  fail  to^eolist  the 
sympathy  of  the  community  in  favor  of  the  victim  of  his  oppression. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  view  the  effect  of  the  legitimate  exercise  of  pun- 
ishment for  such  an  offence.  A  calm,  upright  and  dignified  judge  is  libelled. 
He  does  not  appear  as  the  accusier.  The  public  prosecutor,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty,  takes  up  this  offence  against  the  laws,  and  the  state  becomes  the  par- 
ty in  behalf  of  the  judge.  The  libeller  is  tried  by  a  jury  of  his  peers,  he  is  con- 
victed and  sentenced,  and  the  whole  spectacle  is  calculated  to  impress  tiie  public 
mind  and  sustain  the  judicial  dignity. and  authority.  The  man  is  marked  as  an 
atrocious  libeller,  and  the  example  has  a  powerful  effect  on  society.  In  its  moral 
power  one  such  example  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  Judge  Peck  has  exhibted  to 
the  world. 

Ay^  but  the  delay  !  the  delay  !  And  what  docs  this  amount  to  ?  Can  there 
be  any  difference  in  the  effect  whether  a  libeller  is  punished  on  the  day  after,  or 
three  months  after,  his  offence  has  been  committed  1  In  most  cases  a  judge,  ti'ho 
knows  he  can  stand  upon  the  weight  of  his  own  character,  will  not  suffer  a  prose- 
cution to  be  commenced ;  but  if  there  be  any  necessity  for  it,  the  offender  can 
be  punished  within  three  months,  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union.  Am  I  to  he 
told  that  a  libel  against  a  judge  is  so  atrocious  au  offence  that  he,  with  all  his  angry 
and  indignant  feelings  fresh  upon  him,  must  be  permitted  to  punish  the  offender 
without  delay  ?  It  is  ridiculous.  This  doctrine  has  been  applied  to  such  cases 
by  a  fancied  but  false  analogy.  In  the  case  of  a  jury  there  can  be  no  dela/' 
It  is  of  indispensable  necessity  to  bring  in  the  jurors  upon  an  attachment,  that 
the  business  of  the  court  may  proceed.     The  same  rule  holds  with  respect  to 
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witnesses.  The  subpcBna'  of  the  court  must  be  obeyed,  and  all  resistance  be  put 
down  by  summary  process,  otherwise  a  cause  could  never  be  tried.  The  same 
necessity  exists  in  all  other  cases  within  the  legitimate  range  of  this  power.  But 
when  the  doctrine  is  transferred  to  libels  against  the  judges,  there  is  neither  rea- 
son nor  justice  in  proceeding  in  this  summary  manner.  The  judge,  whose  repu- 
tation would  suffer  between  the  offence  and  its  punishment  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  law,  has  no  character  worth  preserving. 

I  would,  (if  it  should  not  be  deemed  presuming,)  cite  the  example  of  my  na- 
tive state.  No  such  power  has  been  claimed  there  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary 
since  1803,  and  its  exercise  has  been  expressly  prohibited  since  1809.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  we  have  heard  of  no  such  proceedin;^;  and  yet  I  will  undertake 
to  say,  that  there  is  no  state  in  this  Union  where  a  more  habitual  regard  is  man- 
ifested by  the  people  to  their  courts  of  justice  of  every  description.  Since  the 
Act  of  IHOO,  I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  libel  ajrainsta  judge  in  relation  to  a 
cause  pen  iin^  in  all  that  Commonwealth,— no,  not  one.  Before  the  exercise  of 
tins  usurped  power  was  prohibited,  cases  of  the  kind  were  frequently  occurring; 
and  such  will  ever  be  the  case,  from  the  nutiirc  of  man  A  claim  to  the  exorcise 
of  arbitrary  power  wJI  ever  nieei  with  resistance  in  the  hiiinnn  l-reast.  It  is  a 
n  4t  iril  feelini,  an  1  when  itsh:ll  Ix*  banished  from  the  hearts  of  Americans, 
we  ^haIl  no  longer  he  worthv  of  freedom. 

To  show  how  far  the  power  of  piinishinir  contempts  is  necessary,  and  what 
barriers  oigf'it  to  be  erected  against  it  fi;r  the  j)reserviition  of  personal  liberty, 
I  shill  re  id  to  this  Court  t!ie  opinion  of  one  of  its  m  mi');?rs,  vvhr»se  name  and 
whose  fame  as  a  jurist,  have  long  hcen  known  to  the  Ainoric?m  people.  lie 
pKicos  th3  entire  su!)ject  on  its  trun  ground.  To  be  sure,  he  is  stitinir  not  what 
was  the  law  of  Louisiana,  but  what  it  ou;Tht  to  be.  But  in  recrard  to  the  courts 
of  the  United  States,  what  the  law  ought  to  he,  it  is.  The  inherent  powers  of 
these  courts  extends  just  so  far  as  they  are  needed  to  carry  into  effect  the  pur- 
poses for  which  thoy  were  created.  If  the  distin:ruished  author  of  the  work,  at 
the  time  he  wrote  it,  had  foreseen  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck,  as  exhibited  upon 
this  trial,  he  could  not  have  painted  it  and  its  dangerous  consequences  moro  truly 
than  he  has  done,  in  the  extract  which  E  shall  read. 

**  The  power  of  punishing  for  contempts,  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has  been 
carried,  it  is  believed  has  never  been  justified  but  by  the  plea  of  necessity.  Its 
repugnance  to  all  the  fundamental  principles  which  secure  private  rights  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  is  so  apparent,  that  no  other  argument  can  possibly  be 
used.  The  oiTence  is  the  showing  a  contempt  for  the  court.  Of  all  the  words 
in  the  language,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  indefinite.  Every  thing,  that  can,  by 
any  process  of  reasoning,  be  consjdpred  as  a  disrespect  to  the  court,  is  a  con-* 
tempt.  Blackstone  enumerates  seven  different  species  of  consequential,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  direct  contempts,  each  of  them  comprehending  a  countless 
number  of  different  acts,  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  their  nature,  as  all  of 
them  arc  from  contempt,  according  to  its  strict  definition.  For  instance,  the 
second  division  of  consequential  contempts  comprehends  those  committed  by 
sheriffs,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers  of  the  court,  by  receiving  the  parties — by  acts 
of  oppression — by  culpable  neglect  of  duty,  &.c.  In  short,  there  is  nothing, 
from  an  indecorous  gesture,  or  a  rude  hasty  word,  up  to  the  most  violent  opposi- 
tion to  legal  authority,  that  cannot  be  brought  within  the  purview  of  the  law  of 
contempts.  Printing  a  false  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court,  (or  a  true  ac- 
count while  the  suit  is  pending,  without  permission,)  as  well  as  speaking, or  writing 
contemptuously  of  the  court — treating  a  piece  of  paper,  under  its  seal,  with  dis- 
respect ;  and,  to  sum  up  all  in  the  words  of  the  apologist  of  the  law  of  England, 
any  thing  that  shows  a  gross  want  of  regard  and  respect. 

**  Now  I  put  it  to  those  who  contend  that  this  power  ought  to  be  vested  in 
courts, — I  put  it  to  them  to  say,  what  is  the  conduct  that  will  secure  a  man  against 
its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  a  vain  or  vindictive  judge  ? 
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"  '  A  want  of  re^rd  and  respect ! ' — bat  regard  and  respect  cannot  be  com- 
manded but  by  moral  conduct,  and  not  always  by  that.  The  most  correct  con- 
duct will  not  always  secure  it ;  the  feeling  is  involuntary,  and  cannot  be  punish- 
ed. But  you  must  not  show  that  you  want  it ;  it  is  the  demon^itration  that  is 
culpable.  But  how  shall  I  avoid  showing  it?  When  in  my  own  defence,  or  in 
the  prosecution  of  my  right,  I  differ  from  the  judge,  and  ^ow  that  the  opinion 
he  has  given  is  absurd,  certainly  1  treat  him  with  very  little  regard  or  respect. 
I  can  feel  none  for  a  man  who,  by  some  miserable  sophistry,  deprives  me  of  my 
right ;  and  if  1  expose  it  to  the  world,  I  show  my  want  of  respect ;  but  a  want  of 
respect  is  a  contempt ;  I  am,  therefore,  liable  to  be  punished  for  defending  my 
right  in  the  only  way  that  justice  requires  it  should  be  defended.  Oh,  say  the 
advocates  of  this  tyrannical  power,  you  must  distinguish  ;  attack  the  argument  of 
the  judge  as  much  as  you  please,  but  say  nothing  disrespectful  of  the  court. 
But  what  Jesuit  will  teach  me  how  I  may  tell  a  court,  that  it  has  decided 
against  the  plainest  principles  of  law,  without  showing  that  I  think  they  have 
been  ignorant,  careless,  prejudiced,  or  worse  ?  When  I  know,  that  by  reason  of 
either  of  these  faults  they  are  about  to  deprive  me  of  my  fortune  or  my  life,  can 
I  feel  '  regard  or  respect?  '  When  I  state  the  reasons  by  which  1  demonstrate 
it,  do  I  not,  fclothe  ii  in  what  language  I  will,)  do  I  not  mkke  that  want  of  re- 
gard manifest?  and  is  not  this  (according  to  the  very  terms  used  by  the  author  I 
have  quoted)  a  contempt?  It  is  amusing  to  observe  the  expedients  which  have 
been  resorted  to,  to  reconcile  things  that  are  irreconcilable — ^great  respect  for 
the  judge  and  contempt  for  his  opinion — ^professions  of  the  highest  veneration 
and  regard  coupled  with  allegations  that  show  the  speaker  can  feel  neither — in- 
troducing, among  other  eviL,  a  fawning,  hypocritical  cant,  equally  unworthy  of 
the  suitors  and  the  judges. 

''  An  offence,  so  ill  defined,  so  liable  to  be  imputed,  embracing  such  a  variety 
of  dissimilar  acts,  would  be  dangerous  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  were  it  to 
be  prosecuted  according  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  law ;  but  all  these  are  disre- 
garded; none  of  them  are  preserved,  and  the  plainest  letter  of  the  constitution  is 
violated  in  its  most  sacred  provisions.  -It  declares,  that  in  all  criminal  prosecu- 
tions  the  accused  shall  have  the  right  of  meeting  the  witnesses  face  to  face,  nor 
shall  be  compelled  to  give  evidence  against  himself.  Yet  process  of  attachment 
for  contempt  issues  on  an  affidavit,  and  when  the  defendant  is  brought  in,  it  is 
not  to  meet  his  accuser  face  to  face,  but  in  direct  defiance  of  the  constitution  to 
'give  evidence  against  himself,'  if  he  be  guilty,  under  the  penalty  of  being  pun- 
fshed  for  a  '  high  and  repeated  contempt.'  The  punishment  by  our  statutes  is 
limited  to  fine  of  fifty  dollars  and  ten  days'  imprisonment ;  but  from  the  case 
cited  in  the  note,  it  appears  that  the  Spanish  laws  are  still  in  force,  unless  there 
is  an  express  repeal  or  incongruity  between  them  and  our  statutes.  With  respect 
to  counsellors  and  attorneys,  there  is  such  express  repeal,  but  in  no  other  cases. 
Now  in  the  variety  of  offences  created  by  the  Spanish  statutes,  many  relate  to 
courts  and  judges,  and  to  their  officers  and  process ;  all  these,  by  the  sweeping 
definition  of  contempts  may  be  properly  considered  as  such  ;  and  as  the  Spanish 
law  has  been  decided  not  to  be  repealed  by  our  law  of  contempts,  the  aggravated 
punishment  may,  in  those  cases,  be  inflicted  as  it  was  in  the  one  referred  to  in 
the  note.  But  without  this,  if  the  punishment  is  confined  to  that  directed  by  our 
statute — is  that  nothing?  Is  it  nothing  t»  be  depriyed  of  liberty  for  ten  days, 
without  conviction — without  jury  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  be  forced  to  give  evidence 
against  yourself?  The  magnitude  of  the  punishment  is  comparatively  of  little 
moment.  It  is  the  principle  that  is  dangerous.  A  free  citizen  ought  never  to 
hold  his  liberty,  even  for  an  hour,  or  the  slightest  portion  of  his  property,  at  the 
will  of  any  magistrate.  But  those  I  have  noticed  are  not  the  worst  features  of 
this  species  of  punishment.  Vague  and  uncertain  as  is  the  definition  of  the  of- 
fence, yet  if  impartial  persons  were  appointed  to  decide,  whether  any  given 
word,  look,  or  gesture,  was  contemptuous,  there  would  be  some  security  (a  slight 
one,  I  grant)  against  oppression ;  but  as  if  it  were  to  make  this  example  one  in 
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which  every  principle  of  correct  procedure  was  to  be  violated,  the  person  offend- 
ed is  constituted  the  only  judge — the  judge  without  appeal ;  and  lest  his  resent- 
ment should  have  time  ,to  cool»  he  is  armed  with  the  power  of  summary  process — 
and  if  he  want  evidence,  he  may  force  the  defendant  to  produce  it.  Let  it  not 
be  said,  as  it  sometimes  is,  that  this  is  an  advantage;  that  the  defendant  may,  by  > 
his  answers  to  the  interrogatories,  exonerate  himself.  Not  so.  In  the  case  of 
contemptuous  words,  (and  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  extend  to  acts  also,) 
if  he  admit  the  speaking  or  the  writing,  the  court  have  the  right  to  judge  of  the 
intent  as  manifested  by  the  words ;  and  although  the  party  should  deny  any.dis- 
respectful  intent  in  the  most  unequivocal  terms,  the  court  may  declare  that  the 
answer  is  false,  and  proceed  to  impose  the  punishment ;  and  this  power  is  given 
too,  in  the  very  cases  where  it  ought  to  be  withheld.  If  it  were  confined  to  cases 
of  actual  injury,  not  only  would  the  offence  be  more  susceptible  of  proof — not  on- 
ly would  there  be  a  corrective  in  public  opinion,  which  could  be  fixed  upon  ^he 
question,  whether  the  injurious  act  had  been  committed  or  not ;  but  the  passions 
even  of  the  party  injured,  if  he  were  constituted  the  Judge,  would  be  less  liable 
to  be  roused.  It  is  a  trite,  and  therefore  probably  a  true  observation,  that  men 
forgive  injuries  much  sooner  than  insults.  Judges  (although  by  vesting  them 
with  this  power  we  treat  them  as  angels)  are  men ;  their  passions  will  be  more 
readily  roused  by  real  or  fancied  insults  than  they  would  be  by  injuries  ;  and 
nothing  can  be  more  at  war  with  justice  than  passion.  Another  evil  (there  is  no 
end  to  them)  is,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  crime,  its  existence  must  depend  on 
the  temper  of  the  Judge  who  happens  to  preside.  Words,  which  a  man  of  a  cool 
and  considerate  disposition  would  pass  over  without  notice,  might  trouble  the  se- 
renity of  another  more  susceptible  in  his  feelings  or  irritable  by  his  nature. 
There  is  no  measure  for  the  offence,  but  the  ever  variable  one  of  the  human 
mind.  The  judge  carries  the  standard  in  his  own  breast;  and  if,  by  close  ob- 
servation, you  have  discovered  its  probable  dimensions,  your  work  is  but  begun, 
for  every  succeeding  magistrate  has  his  own  scale  for  the  ^weight  of  an  offence, 
his  own  measure  for  the  extent  of  the  punishment. 

'*  I  do  but  waste  the  time  of  the  honorable  body  I  address,  in  showing  the 
dangerous  nature  of  this  undefined  power ;  for  its  apologists  cannot  hide  its  hid 
eous  features.  Blackstone  acknowledges,  that  it  ^*  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius 
of  the  common  law  in  any  other  instance  ;  '*  but  he  does  not  attempt  to  justify  it 
even  from  necessity,  and  contents  himself  with  showing  that  it  is  of  ''  high  an- 
tiquity, and  by  immemorial  usag^  has  become  the  law  of  the  land  ;  "  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  common  law,  and  as  that  is  the  perfection  of  human  reason,  that  it 
roust  be  good.  But  here,  where  we  are  not  satisfied  in  general  with  this  reason- 
ing, as  summary  as  the  process  it  is  used  to  defend — here,  and  on  this  occasion, 
when  we  are  inquiring,  not  what  is,  but  what  ought  to  be  law — here  some  other 
argument  must  be  used  to  show  that  we  ought  to  adopt  or  continue  this  oppres- 
sive absurdity  ;  and  that  argument  is  found  in  a  single  word — necessity.  In  the 
present  improved  state  of  human  intellect,  people  do  not  so  readily  submit  to  the 
force  of  this  word  as  they  formerly  did.  They  inquire — they  investigate — and  in 
more  instances  than  one,  the  result  has  been,  that  attributes  before  deemed  ne- 
cessary for  the  exercise  of  legal  power,  were  found  to  be  only  engines  for  its 
abuse.  Not  one  of  the  oppressive  prerogatives  of  which  the  crown  has  been  suc- 
cessively stripped,  in  England,  but  was,  in  its  day,.defended  on  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity. Not  one  of  the  attempts  to  destroy  them,  but  was  deemed  a  hazardous 
innovation.  Let  us  examine  whether  this  power  does  not  partake  of  the  sane 
nature. 

"  A  recurrence  to  the  great  principle  of  self-defence,  which  we  have  in  a  for- 
mer part  of  this  report  developed,  will  serve  to  show  with  some  certainty,  as  it  is 
thought,  to  what  extent  this  power  is  necessary  or  proper — society  has,  if  our 
reasoning  be  correct,  the  right  of  self  defence.  Every  department  created  by 
that  society  for  its  government^-every  individual  composing  that  society,  has  the 
same  right,  defined  to  meail  the  right  of  defending  existence,  and  the  operations 
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necessary  to  existence.     Bat  society,  as  the  superintending  power,  must  have  ibr 
the  purpose  of  securing  these  and  all  other  rights  belonging  to  departments  and 
to  individuals,  the  further  power  to  punish.     Society  alone  has  this  right.    Try 
the  law  of  contempts  by  this  simple  rule.     Courts  of  law  are  the  organs  of  ooe  of 
the  departments  of  society ;  and,  to  avoid  confusion,  we  will  select  for  one  exam- 
ple courts  of  exclusively  civil  jurisdiction  ;  such  courts  have  the  right  to  defend 
their  own  existence,  and  to  repress  every  thing  that  interferes  immediately  with 
the  exercise  of  their  legal  powers.     They  have  this  right,  as  a  legitimate  part  of 
society,  by  the  principles  of  natural  law  ;  and  if  it  be  curtailed  by  any  constitu- 
tional provision,  it  is  a  great  defect,  because  self-preservation  very  frequently  re- 
quires immediate  efforts  that  would  make  an  application  to  any  other  power  ioef* 
fectual.     Every  thing,  then,  that  is  necessary  and  proper  to  defend  its  existence, 
and  secure  the  free  performance  of  its  functions,  can  with  no  greater  propriety 
be  denied  to  a  court  than  there   would  be  in   forbidding  an  individual  to  defend 
his  life  against  the  attack  of  an  assassin.     But  neither  the  court  nor  the  indiri- 
duals'have  necessarily  the  right  to  punish,  either  after  the  attempt  has  been  re- 
pelled or  afler  it  has  be^n  carried  into  execution.     That  is  the  duty  and  the 
right  exclusively  vested  in  the  whole  society.     An  individual  has  the  right  to  de- 
fend himself  against  an  attack  upon  his  liberty  or  life;  but  after  he  has  success- 
fully resisted  it,  he  has  no  right  to  punish  ;  yet  liberty  and  life  are  considered  as 
sufficiently  protected  by  this  limited  power.     Courts  of  justice   have  the  same 
right  to  repel  all  attempts  to  interrupt  the  performance  of  their  functions.    They 
are  incorporeal  beings,  whose  existence  is  only  in  the  performance  of  their  func- 
tions— that  is  their  life — that  is  their  liberty.     They  are,  or  ought  to  be,  armed 
with  every  power  necessary  to  defend  them.     Noise,   interruptions,  violence  of 
every  kind,  must  be  repressed;  obedience  to  all  lawful  orders,    whicli  are  ne- 
cessary for  the  performance  of  their  functions,  must  be  enforced.     Thus  far  the 
law  of  self-defence  goes,  but  no  further.     Is  the  violence  over — has  the  interrup- 
tion ceased — is  the  intruder  removed — has  the  order,  which  was  disobeyed,  been 
complied  with? — Here  the  power  of  the  incorporeal  being,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
individual  in  the  analogous  case,  ceases,  and  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  power  be- 
gins.    That  alone  must  punish — that  alone  can  define  offences  and  fix  the  pen- 
alty for  committing  them.     An   infrinrjement  of  the  legal  rights  of  a  court  ofjns- 
tice  is  an  offence,  and  that  government  is  radically  defective,  which  places  the 
power  to  punish  it  in  the  hands  of  the  offended   party.     Here,  then,  we  find  ibc 
limit  of  that  necessity  which  is  so  much  insisted  on,  and  so  little  understood. 
There  is  a  necessity  that  courts  should  have  the  power  of  removing  interruptions 
to  their  proceedings,  because,  unless  they  can  perform  their  functions,  they  can- 
not exist;  but  there  is  none  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  punish  those  in- 
terruptions; the   laws  must  do  that,  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  courts,  but  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  law.     . 

*•  If  the  argument  has  been  as  clearly  expressed  as  its  force  is  felt,  it  must  be 
convincing  to  show,  that  all  those  offences,  distinguished  by  the  name  of  con- 
tempts, ought  to  be  banished  from  our  penal  laws  which  they  disfigure  by  the 
grossest  departure  from  principle;  that  courts  ought  to  be  empowered  to  rttnore 
ail  obstructions  to  their  proceeding;  that  all  those  acts,  as  well  as  those  tending 
to  interrupt  the  course  of  judicial  proceeding,  to  taint  its  purity,  or  even  to  bring 
it  into  disrepute,  should  be  punished  only  by  the  due  course  of  law;  and  that 
proper  punishments,  inflicted  by  the  regular  operations  of  law,  will  deter  from 
these  acts  much  more  effectually  than  the  irregular  agency  of  the  offended  party, 
-who  sometimes,  from  delicacy,  will  abstain  from  enforcing  the  penalty  of  the  law 
— sometimes,  from  the  indulgence  of  passion,  will  exceed  it. 

*'  It  is  on  these  principles  that  this  part  of  the  code  has  been  framed.  It  rests 
ample  powers  of  repression  iii  the  court.  They  may  remove  every  interruption 
to  their  proceedings;  they  may  enforce  prom])t  obedience  to  their  orders;  thej 
may,  if  simple  removal  is  not  found  sufficient,  restrain  by  imprisonment;  and 
after  this,  a  regular  trial  and  punishment  follows  for  the  offence.     Here  is  no  an- 
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gry  altercation.  All  is  done  with  the  composure  necessary  to  the  dignity  of 
justice.  The  judge  is  not  the  accuser;  the  accuser  is  not  the  judge.  All  that 
class  of  ofTeoces  too,  which  consist  in  insulting  expressions,  are  provided  for. 
But  here  again  an  impartial  jury  decide^  as  well  on  the  nature  of  the  words  b^  on 
jthe  intent  with  which  they  were  used.  The  Judge  cannot  improperly  indulge 
his  feelings,  or  restrain  them,  to  the  injury  of  public  justice  ;  and  the  offender 
against  laws  for  preserving  the  order  and  dignity  of  the  judiciary,  is  liable  to  the 
same  penalties,  entitled  to  the  same  rights,  and  judged  by  the  same  laws,  that 
apply  to  other  offenders. 

"  This  chapter,  then,  far  from  derogating  from  the  respect  due  to  the  judiciary, 
is  calculated,  in  all  its  provisions,  to  enforce  it ;  and  the  insinuation,  that  its  au* 
thor  could  be  actuated  by  any  hostility  to  that  department,  is  not  only  groundless 
but  absurd.  If,  indeed,  it  is  hostility  to  a  department  of  government  to  desire 
that  none  but  its  proper  powers  should  be  vested  in  it  by  law,  or  still  less,  should 
be  exercised  without  law;  if  it  be  hostility  to  the  judiciary  to  divest  them  of  the 
odious  accumulation  of  the  offices  of  judge,  party,  legislator,  and  accuser,  in  the 
same  person — to  protect  their  functions  in  their  exercise,  and  punish  all  attempts 
to  interrupt  them — then  is  this  chapter  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  the  most  deter- 
mined hostility." 

J  shall  not  add  a  single  word  on  this  part  of  the  subject  The  proposition  is 
here  conclusively  established,  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  is  not  necessary, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  inherent. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  prove,  that  the  power  claimed  and  exercised  by  the  re- 
spondent is  in  direct  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution.  In 
order  to  demonstrate  this  proposition  it  is  only  necessary  to  contrast  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Judge  against  Mr.  Lawless. 
The  constitution  declares  that,  "in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury."  What  does  this 
mean?  Does  it  not  extend  to  all  oriminal  prosecutions?  And  is  it  not  estab- 
lished that  the  prosecution  of  a  libel  as  a  contempt  is  a  criminal  prosecution  ?  In 
criminal  prosecutions  the  rights  of  a  citizen  are  never  to  be  taken  away,  without 
2i  trial  by  an  imp^artial  Jury .  Impartiality  is  the  attribute  peculiarly  required. 
But  what  does  the  law  of  contempts,  as  administered  by  Judge  Peck,  declare? 
That  the  dearest  rights  of  a  citizen  may  be  taken  away  without  any  trial  by  jury, 
and  by  the  sole  authority  of  an  angry,  offended,  and  therefore  partial  judge. 
Need  I  add  another  word  ? 

Again;  the  constitution  provides,  that  "  no  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of 
a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,*'  &/C.     In  Eng- 
land, where  the  power  of  punishing  libels  against  judges  as  contempts  came  tp 
the  King's  Bench  from  the  Star  Chamber,  a  man  may  be  prosecuted  criminally 
upon  a  mere  information  filed  by  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.     But  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  explodes  this  doctrine,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the 
land  and  naval  service.     In  all  other  cases  a  grand  jury  must  pass  upon  the  ac- 
cused, before  he  can  be  brought  to  trial.     So  careful  has  the  constitution  been 
of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  that  it  has  blotted  out  forever  the  proceeding  by  in- 
formation ;  although  before  any  punishment  can  be  inflicted,  even  by  this  mode, 
a  petit  jury  must  first  have  found  the  accused  to  be  guilty.     But  what  is  the  pro- 
cess in  the  case  of  contempts?     Without  either  an  information  or  an  indictment, 
but  merely  on  a  simple  rule  to  show  cause,  drawn  up  in  any  for.m  the  judge  may 
think  proper,  a  man  is  put  upon  his  trial  for  an  infamous  offence,  involving  in  its 
punishment  the  loss   both  of  liberty  and  property.     He  is  deprived  both  of  petit 
jury  and  grand  jury,  and  is  tried  by  an  angry  adversary  prepared  to  sacrifice  him 
and  his  rights  on  the  altar  of  his  own  vengeance. 

The  constitution  declares,  "  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal 
case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.''  Now  I  ask  can  the  English  language 
furnish  plainer  words  than  these  ?    Did  not  the  respondent  know  when  he  called 
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upon  Mr.  Lawless  to  answer  interrogatories  upon  oath,  and  on  his  refusal  inflict- 
ed an  additional  punishment,  that  the  constitution  protected  him  against  anj 
such  inquisition  ?  If  the  constitution  does  not  apply  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  in 
the  name  of  Heaven,  when  or  where  will  it  apply?  By  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, the  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories  is  itself  ''  a  high  and  repeated  con- 
tempt, to  be  punished  at  the  discretion  of  t)ie  court,"  and  so  thought  Judge  Peck ; 
but* the  constitution  interposes  its  protection,  and  secures  the  citizen  against 
being  called  upon  id  answer.  EveU  the  courtly  Blackstone,  the  apologist  of 
every  abuse  under  the  British  government,  declares  '^  that  this  method,  of  making 
the  defendant  answer  updn  oath  to  a  criminal  charge,  is  not  agreeable  to  the 
genius  of  the  common  law  in  any  other  instance."  4  Com.  287.  Now  I  verily 
believe  that  when  the  framers  of  thatsacred  instrument  inserted  in  it  the  provision, 
"  that  no  person  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against 
-  himself, "  they  had  this  very  case  of  contempt  full  in  their  view.  The  power 
which  they  have  forbidden  did  in  this  case  exist  in  England ;  but  even  there  it 
'*  is  not  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  the  common  law  in  any  other  instance."  What 
case  so  proper  could  they  have  had  in  view  when  they  inserted  this  clausef 
Theycould  never  have  intended  that  notwithstanding  the  provision,  unless  the 
accused  would  humbly  crouch  at  the  foot  of  judicial  power,  and  swear  that  he 
had  no  intention  to  give  the  slightest  offence  to  the  judge,  he  should  be  liable  tt> 
be  severely  punished.  Such  a  doctrine  would  be  repugnant  to' every  feeling  of 
.  a  freeman. 

Even  the  miserable  pretext  which  existed  for  exercising  this  power  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Tennessee,  that  the  constitutions  of  Jhese  resp^ctive  States  had  sanc- 
*  tioned  a  pre-existing  "  law  of  the  land,"  which  prostrated  the  barriers  erected  by 
these  very  constitutions  for  the  protection  of  civil  liberty,  has  no  existence  here. 
No  law  of  the  land  for  the  United  States  existed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution.  It  declares  that  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to  bear  witness 
against  himself  on  a  criminal  charge  ;  and  I  put  the  question  home  to  each  mem- 
ber of  this  high  and  honorable  Court,  whether  the  language  must  not  be  construed 
to  extend  to  cases  of  this  nature.  Is  there  any  thing  else  to  which  the  provision 
can  apply?  This  odious  inquisition  must  certainly  have  been  intended,  as  there 
is  no  other  criminal  accusation  on  which  a  man  can,  even  by  the  common  law,  be 
required  to  bear  witness  against  himself 

Let  me  here  bring  into  the  view  of  the  Senate  a  fact  on  which  I  shall  comment 
hereafter.  The  counsel  has  told  us,  that  at  first  Judge  Peck  only  intended  to 
suspend  Mr.  Lawless ;  but  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  have  interrogatories 
filed,  and  answer  questions  upon  oath,  which  might  require  him  to  bear  witness 
against  himself,  and  of  his  reading  a  paper  to  the  court  in  the  character  of  a  pro- 
test or  bill  of  exceptions,  his  punishment  was  aggravated  by  the  disgrace  of  im- 
prisonment. 

[Mr.  Wirt. — I  spoke  from  the  evidence.] 

Yes,  sir.  With  this  constitutional  charter  in  his  hand,  the  Judge  has  branded 
Mr.  Lawless  with  infamy,  (so  far  as  his  sentence  of  imprisonment  could  do  so) 
for  refusing  to  ^ive  evidence  against  himself  But  I  shall  treat  more  fully  of 
this  point  hereafter. 

The  constitution  further  provides,  that  no  person  for  the  same  offence  shall  be 
twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb.  But  by  the  law  of  contempts,  afler  a  judge 
has  first  wreaked  his  own  vengeance  on  the  accused  for  the  offence,  considered 
as  a  contempt  of  court,  the  unhappy  victim  may  afterwards  be  indicted  for  a  li* 
bel,  and  thus  again  punished  for  the  same  offence. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  contain  the  provision,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  State  constitution  in  the  Union^  that  upon  prosecutions 
for  a  libel,  the  truth  may  be  given  in  evidence.  The  reason  of  this  omission 
doubtless  wss,  that  as  this  instrument  did  not  confer  upon  Congress  any  power 
to  punish  libels,  there  wa»  no  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  such  a  clause.  If 
the  power  exercised  by  the  respondent  does  exist  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
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States,  I  presume  no  man  will  be  hardy  enough  to  contend  that  the  truth  of  an 
accusation  against  a  judge  cannot  |^  given  in  evidence  in  a  summary  prosecu- 
tion for  a  contempt.  What  a  spectacle  would  then  be  presented  on  suoh  a  trial  I 
For  example,  I  believe  that  a  judge  has  in  a  certain  cause  decided  absurdly,  (and 
such  a  thing  we  know  may  happen.)  1  review  his  decision  in,oneof  the  public 
journals,  and  prove  that  he  has  shewn  himself  to  be  a  weak  man  ;  or  I  charge  him 
with  having  been  wicked  and  partial.  If  such  be  the  fact,  I  have  a  right  to  e^ 
tablish  it  any  where,  and  the  truth  every  where  ought  to  protect  me  from  punish- 
ment. 

1  am  called  before  this  very  judge,  charged  with  a  contempt  of  court,  and  the 
only  issue  to  be  tried  by  him  is  whether  he  himself  is  not  weak  or  is  not  wicked, 
whether  he  has  not  made  an  absurd  or  a  partial  decision.  What  an  exhibition 
would  this  be  in  a  land  of  liberty !  Could  it  ever  have  been  intended  to  confer  a 
power  so  absurd  and  so  dangerous  upon  an  American  court  of  justice  1 

I  now  advance  a  little  further  in  this  argument,  (although  it  is  astonishing  to 
me  that  any  argument  on  such  a  subject  can  be  necessary.)  That  sacred  jBd^ia 
— the  liberty  of  the  press — a  right  which  Congress  if  they  would,  could  not,  and 
if  they  could,  dare  not  infringe-^-shields  every  citizen  of  this  land  from  the  blow 
of  such  judicial  tyranny.  No  free  government  can  long  exist  without  a  free 
press.  Power  is  constantly  stealing  on.  One  implication  involves  another,  un- 
til li  )erty  may  be  lost  before  the  people  know  it  is  in  danger.  To  preserve  this 
invaluable  boon^  it  ought  to  be  watched  with  greater  jealousy  than  ever  was  exci- 
ted by  the  fabled  guardian  of  the  Hesperian  fruit.  Its  safest  protector  is  a  free 
press;  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  has  therefore  declared,  that 
'*  Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press." 

What  was  the  intention  of  this  provision  ?  The  framers  of  the  constitution 
well  knew,  that  under  the  laws  of  each  of  the  States  composing  this  Union,  li- 
bels were  punishable.  They,  therefore,  left  the  character  of  the  officers  created 
under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  protected  by  the  laws 
of  the  several  states.  They  were  afraid  to  give  this  government  any  authority 
over  the  subject  of  libels  ;  lest  its  colossal  power  might  be  wielded  against  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  They  have  guarded  it  with  a  wholesome  and  commendable 
jealousy. 

In  open  violation  of  this  provision,  the  sedition  law  was  passed  in  1798.  This 
law,  alter  having  destroyed  its  authors,  expired  in  March,  1801,  by  its  own  limi- 
tation. The  gentleman  who  first  addressed  the  court  in  behalf  of  the  respondent 
has  mistaken  the  argument  of  the  managers  in  relation  to  this  law.  None  of  us 
ever  contended  that  it  was  cruel  and  unjust  in  its  provisions.  It  was  more  equi- 
table than  the  common  law,  because  in  all  cases  it  made  an  indictment  necessary, 
and  it  permitted  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence.  The  popular  odium  which 
attended  this  law  was  not  excited  by  its  particular  provisions,  but  by  the  fact 
that  any  law  upon  the  subject  was  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  Congress  had 
no  power  to  pass  any  law  of  the  kind,  good  or  bad.  It  is  now,  I  believe,  freely 
admitted  by  every  person,  (I  at  least  have  not  for  several  years  conversed  with 
any  man  who  held  a  contrary  opinion)  that  Congress,  in  passing  this  Act,  had 
transcended  their  powers.  I  have  no  do^bt  that  the  motives  oi'  many  of  those 
who  passed  it  were  perfectly  pure  ;  but  yet  if  any  principle  has  been  established 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  that  the  sedition  law  was  unconstitutional.  Such  is  the  strong  and 
universal  feeling  upon  this  subject,  that  if  any  attempt  were  now  made  to  revive 
it,  the  authors  would  probably  meet  a  similar  fate  with  those  deluded  and  despe* 
rate  men  in  another  couiitry,  who  have  themselves  fallen  victims  upon  the  same 
altar  on  which  they  had  determined  to  sacrifice  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Well,  sir,  and  what  then  ?  It  is  contended  by  the  respondent  that  although 
Congress  could  not  bestow  upon  the  courts  of  the  United  States  the  power  of 
trying  and  punishing  libels,  yet  that  by  implication  he  may  exercise  this  authori- 
ty and  dominion  over  all  men,  who  may  dare  to  discuss  his  pretensions  in  the 
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public  newspapers.     ThA  power  which  the  legislature  who  created  him  coald 
not  confer  upon  him  by  express  grant,  he  exercises  by  implication. 

Shall  then  a  petty  judge — a  petty  provincial  judge,  (if  it  be  lawful  to  use  such 
language  after  the  rebuke  my  colleague  received)  although  Congress  itself  dare 
not  pass  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  libellers  against  its  own  members,  or  the 
President  of  the  United  States  be  permitted  to  sit  as  the  sole  judge  in  his  own 
cause,  and,  in  palpable  violation  of  the  constitution,  fine  and  imprison  at  his  own 
pleasure  the  author  of  a  libel  against  himself  ?  When  the  express  power  cannot 
be  delegated,  shall  he  take  it  by  implication  ?  Shall  courts  of  justice  exercise  a 
power  as  a  bare  incident,  vastly  beyond  what  their  creators  could  confer  upon 
them? 

If  all  courts  do  possess  this  authority,  it  may  be  wielded  with  vast  power  as  an 
engine  for  the  destruction  of  our  liberties.  We  have  always  had  in  this  coontrr, 
and  I  suppr>se  we  shall  always  continue  to  have,  angry  political  discussions.  It 
would  seem  that  such  storms  are  necessary  to  purify  the  political  atn^osphere  of 
the  Republic,  (though  they  are  sometimes  much  more  violent  than  apreeal  le.) 
Let  me  illustrate  my  views  by  putting  a  case  in  reference  to  the  so  much  agitated 
question  of  our  relations  with  the  Southern  Inlian:^.  This  quevfion  has  awaken- 
ed intense  feeling  ihroufjhoiit  the  Union,  and  1  doubt  not  has  givpii  hi  th  to 
much  honest  difference  of  opinion.  Some  believe  the  President  to  be  ri  jht  in 
his  views  uptm  the  subject,  and  others  that  he  is  entirely  wron<r.  It  would  not 
bec<ime  me  here  to  express  any  opinion.  But  suppo.se  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  to  institute  suits  against  some  one  of  the  editors,  who  have  at- 
tacked his  character  and  assailed  his  motives,  in  relation  to  bis  conduct  on  the 
Indian  question,  what  might  be  the  consequence  ?  The  question  then  to  be  set- 
tled by  such  a  suit  would  be,  are  these  attacks  true  or  false  ?  Now  you  could 
not  take  up  a  paper  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  wouid  not  contain  one  or 
*  more  articles  discussing  the  general  question,  and  having  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  cause  pending.  These  publications  upon  the 
principles  on  which  Judge  Peck  acted  would  all  be  contempts  of  court.  Yoa 
might  as  well  attempt  to  stop  the  flowing  tide,  lest  it  might  overwhelm  the  tem- 
porary hut  of  the  fisherman  upon  the  shore,  as  to  arrest  the  march  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country,  because  in  its  course  it  might  incidentally  affect  the  merits 
of  a  cause  depending  between  individuals. 

Sir,  is  this  a  fancy  picture?  When  a  man,  so  distinguished  as  to  be  a  promi- 
nent candidate  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  highest  office  in 
the  country  undertakes  to  redress  his  wrongs  by  an  action  for  a  libel,  he  attaches 
to  himself  the  whole  politics  of  the  country,  and  thus  all  the  publications  in  the  pa- 
pers of  the  United  States  on  the  subject  out  of  which  the  suit  arose  are  converted 
into  contempts  against  the  court  in  which  it  is  pending. 

I  know  somethincr  about  a  Governor's  election  in  New  York  and  PennsvWania. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  is  on  such  occasions  carried  to  its  utmost  limits.  Charges 
are  very  freely  made  and  very  freely  urged  against  the  opposing  candidates  ;  and 
all  the  people  of  the  state  are  deeply  interested  in  knowing  their  truth  or 
falsehood.  The  candidate  who  fears  the  public  discussion  of  any  charge  made 
against  bim  has  nothing  to  do  but  bring  a  suit,  and  then  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  contempts  now  asserted,  all  future  pablications  upon  that  subject  become 
contempts  of  court,  and  may  be  punished  with  severity  by  the  judges  before 
whom  the  action  is  depending.  The  current  of  public  opinion  must  be  stopped 
—the  merits  or  den^rits  of  the  candidate  must  not  be  discussed — there  mu.st  be 
an  awful  pause  to  await  the  event  of  a  little  libel  cause  in  an  inferior  court. 
Such  a  doctrine  cannot  exist  in  this  country.  Carry  it  out  to  its  practicable  con- 
sequences and  it  becomes  appalling.  By  a  politic  application  of  it,  every  judge 
in  the  land  may  become  the  tool  of  Executive  power,  or  the  instrument  of  pre- 
venting all  attacks  against  his  political  favorites  who  may  be  candidates  for  office. 
These  are  not  mere  fanciful  cases.  They  may  occur  in  practice  ;  and  if  the 
power  should  be  sanctioned  and  established  by  the  decision  of  this  court,  the  day 
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may  arrive  when  it  will  be  re-sorted  to  for  the  most  dangerous  purposes.  The 
lime  may  come,  when  it  shall  be  considered  very  necessary  and  proper  to  shield 
some  future  President  from  public  discussion  by  the  exercise  of  this  power. 

Why,  sir,  at  this  very  time,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  we  find  the 
pnblic  papers  of  a  partioular  complexion  ringintr  with  attacks  on  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  in  relation  to  the  Indian 
question  now  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court.  I  think  these  attacks  are  un- 
just, but  to  check  them,  would  you  silence  the  public  press  ?  Would  you  say 
that  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  drag  before  it  every  editor  in  the  country,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  ?  I  know  that  even  if  the  court  possessed  this 
poller,  itwduid  never  be  invoked  by  thepresent  chief  justice — a  man  upon  whom 
any  eulogy  of  mine  would  be  lost.  But  if  he  resembled  a  Scroggs  or  a  Jefferies, 
(and  such  men  may  yet  hold  that  office)  he  would  never  rest  cbntent  until  he  had 
inflicted  vengeance,  through  the  agency  of  this  power,  upon  those  who  dared  to 
attack  his  judicial  character. 

I  have  been  considering  the  consequences  of  this  power  in  regard  to  cases 
pending;  but  it  would  be  infinitely  worse  in  its  application  to  cases  which  have 
been  decided.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  vested  with  power,  in 
the  last  resort,  to  construe  the  constitution.  Constitutional  questions  are  brought 
before  it  almost  every  term,  involving  great  and  extensive  interests  and  in  some 
cases  th?  rights  of  sovereign  states.  Its  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive  with  the 
Union,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  things  its  decisions  must  agitate  and  inflame 
large  masses  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Judgment  is  pronounced,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  go  forth  to  thj  world  in  the  form  of  an  opinion.  Is  not  this  opinion 
as  fair  a  subject  of  criticism  as  any  other  public  psper?  And  will-not  and  ought 
not  such  opinions  to  be  freely  criticized  as  long  as  liberty  shall  endure  in  this 
country  ?  And  yet  upon  tFie  principles  which  governed  the  respondent's  conduct, 
the  Supreme  Court  possess  the  power  to  bring  all  the  editors  throughout  the  Union 
before  them,  who  have  dared  to  impute  errors  to  their  6pinions,  and  punish  them 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  at  their  pleasure.  The  bare  attempt  to  exercise  such  a 
power  would  convulse  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  recollect  a  case  in  my  own  state,  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  absurdity 
of  this  claim  of  power.  -  The  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania  delivered  an  opinion, 
that  the  Supreme  Cojirt  of  that  state  had  no  right  to  declare  a  state  law  uncon- 
stitutional. A  United  States  jud^ro  took  up  this  opinion,  and  in  one  of  the  period- 
icals of  the  day  handled  it  very  severely;  more  so,  beyond  all  comparison,  than 
Mr.  Lawless  criticized  the  Opinion  of  Judge  Perk.  If  such  a  power  had  existed, 
here  was  a  case  for  its  exercise.  The  Supreme  Court  might  have  brought  the 
District  Judge  of  the  United  States  bef<>re  them  on  an  attachment,  and  sentenced 
him  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for  scandalizing  the  chief  justice,  and  endeavouring 
to  bring  him  into  odium  and  disgrace  before  the  people. 

If  a  judge  be  corrupt  or  partial  in  his  judicial  conduct,  or  should  chance  to  be  a 
fool,  (a  case  which  sometimes  happens)  it  is  not  only  the  right  but  the  bounden 
duty  of  his  fellow-citizens  to  expose  his  errors.  If  a  man  should  be  notoriously 
incompetent  for  the  judicial  station  which  he  occupies,  though  this  may  be  no 
ground  for  an  impeichment,  yet  it  i.s  a  state  of  things  on  which  the  force  of  pub- 
lic opinion  m^y  rightfully  be  exerted,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  him  from  the 
bench.  I  admit  that  the  case  oui^ht  to  be  an  extreme  one  to  jitstify  such  a  resort. 
But  then,  iC  this  power  to  punish  libels  does  exist,  a  judge  may  decide  as  he 
pleases  without  regard  either  to  honesty  or  law  :  and  then  silence  the  public  press 
in  relation  to  his  conduct,  by  denouncing  fine  and  imprisonn*ent  against  all  those, 
who  shall  dare  to  expose  the  errors  of  his  opinion.  In  such  a  case,  upon  the 
hearing  before  the  judge,  the  greater  the  truth,  the  greater  would  be  the  libel. 
A  weak  judge,  when  his  capacity  is  called  in  question,  would  always  be  the  most 
cruel  and  oppressive. 

As  I  have  already  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  let  me 
do  it  again.     That  illustrious  tribunal,  in  the  honest  and  fearless  discharge  of  its* 
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duties,  has  come  into  coUision  with  many  of  the  states  of  this  Uniooy — ^wilh 
Penrisylvauia,  with  Virginia,  with  Georgia,  with  Massachusetts,  with  New  York, 
and  with  Kentucky.  It  has  been  abused  and  viUfied  from  one  end  of  the  conti- 
nent to  the  other.  This  has  been  its  history  since  the  foundation  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Has  any  man  ever  heard  that  the  judges  of  this  court  claimed  the 
power  of  punishing  these  revilers  in  a  summary  manner  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment ?  Have  we,  at  any  period  of  its  history,  heard  the  slightest  intimation  to 
that  effect  from  any  of  these  men  ?  Not  one.  That  court  has  often  been  in  the 
storm.  It  has  been  assailed  by  the  winds  and  the  waves  of  popular  opinion ; 
but  it  has  gone  on  in  an  honest  and  fearless  course,  and  trusted  for  a  safe  deliv- 
erance to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  American  people.  That  tribunal 
needs  no  such  power  as  has  been  claimed  by  this  Judge  in  Missouri,  and  hai 
never  thought  of  resorting  to  the  arbitrary  and  vindictive  conduct,  which  has 
brought  him  to  your  bar. 

I  trust  I  have  now  succeeded  in  proving,  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
can  neither  derive  this  power  from  the  common  law,  nor  from  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  1789,  nor  from  necessity  ;  and  that  its  exercise  is  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Another  question  now  presents  itself,  on  which 
it  may  be  proper  to  make  some  additional  remarks. 

Had  Judge  Peck  power  in  this  case  to  suspend  Mr.  Lawless  from  practising 
his  profession  ?  It  is  of  importance  to  us  who  belong  to  the  bar  to  know  whether 
or  not, — and  to  have  the  decision  of  this  Ck>urt  upon  the  question.  If  he  had, 
the  members  of  a  profession  which  has  ever  stood  foremost  in  this  country,  in 
the  defence  of  civil  liberty,  are  themselves  the  veriest  slaves  in  existence.  I  be> 
lieve  that  I  have  as  good  a  right  to  the  exercise  of  my  profession,  as  the  mechan* 
ic  has  to  follow  his  trade,  or  the  merchant  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce. I  want  then  to  know  whether  henceforward  I  must  humble  myself  and 
become  the  sycophant  of  a  judge,  whom  I  may  despise,  under  the  penalty  of  be- 
ing deprived  of  the  right  to  practise  my  profession  before  him.  If  a  judge  be 
weak,  or  if  he  be^-wicked,  his  judicial  conduct  is  as  fiiir  a  subject  of  discussion 
among  lawyers,  as  among  any  other  class  of  citizens;  and  for  exercising  this  right 
they  incur  no  punishment,  which  cannot  be  inHicted  on  any  other  person.  If  this 
proposition  be  not  true,  they  become  the  mere  creatures  of  the  court.  Instead 
of  being  th^  firm  and  fearless  asserters  of  their  clients'  rights,  often  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  preconceived  opinions  of  the  bench,  they  must  cringe  and  assent  to 
any  ahd  every  intimation  of  the  judge  at  the  risk  of  their  ruin.  The  public 
have  almost  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  the  bar  as  of  the  bench. 
The  rights  of  the  citizens,  under  the  complete  systems  of  modem  times,  can 
only  be  asserted  and  maintained  through  the  agency  of  the  profession. 

Members  of  the  profession  may  forfeit  their  right  to  practise,  but  this  can  on- 
ly be  done  by  the  commission  of  some  professional  offence,  or  some  crime  of  so 
black  a  character  as  shows  them  to  be  wholly  unworthy  to  be  trusted.  For  oth- 
er offences  they  are  subjected  to  the  same  punishments  as  their  fellow  citizens. 
Their  official  and  their  private  acts  are  entirely  distinct  from  each  other.  To 
show  that  Judge  Peck  had  no  right  to  suspend  Mr.  Lawless,  I  need  not  go  fur- 
ther than  2d  Petersdorff's  Abridgement,  615,  the  book  cited  by  the  Judge  him- 
self. It  proTes  conclusively  that  the  high  prerogative  of  striking  an  attorney 
from  the  rolls  has  never  been  exercised,  even  in  England,  except  for  grosaly  dis- 
honest professional  misbehaviour,  or  on  a  conviction  of  felony  or  other  infamous 
crimes.  This  power  has  never  been  resorted  to  except  in  extreme  cases.  I  ad- 
mit that  if,  in  this  country,  where  the  tw6  professions  of  attorney  and  counsellor 
are  generally  united  in  the  same  person,  an  attorney  in  open  court  will  manifest 
by  his  conduct  a  total  want  of  respect  for  the  judges,  and  will  pursue  a  coarse 
tending  to  obstruct  the  public  business  before  the  court,  they  must  from  necessity 
possess  the  power  of  sus|)ending  him  from  practice.  But  it  is  not  pretended  that 
Mr.  Lawless  has  brought  himself  within  this  rule.  Was  it  ever  heard  of  in  Eng- 
land, that  an  attorney  was  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  court  for  writing  and 
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pnUishing  strictures  no  matter  how  severe  upon  the  opinion  of  a  judge  ?  The 
research  of  the  learned  gentleman  has  not  furnished  us  with  a  single  caA  from 
the  English  books,  nor  a  single  dictum  to  that  effect.  If  I  write  and  publish  an 
article,  which  a  judge  maj  choose  to  consider  as  a  libel  upon  himself,  is  it  not 
enough  that  he  may  appeal  like  other  citizens  to  the  laws  of  his  country  for  re- 
dress, and  have  me  fined  and  imprisoned  for  the  offence  ?  Shall  he  be  permitted 
to  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  add  to  this  punishment  a  forfeiture  of 
my  means  of  subsistence,  by  taking  away  from  me  my  profession  7  Even  the 
punishment  of  a  libel  as  a  contempt,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  would  be  mercy, 
when  compared  with  this  power. 

The  Ji^dge,  in  the  same  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless,  has  embraced  two  things 
of  an  entirely  difilbrent  character.  No  two  subjects  can  be  more  distinct,  in 
their  nature,  than  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  for 
a  contempt,  and  a  rule  against  an  attorney,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
stricken  from  the  rolls.  In  the  first  case,  the  court  must  proceed  without  delay. 
Its  process,  or  its  lawful  command,  must  be  obeyed  immediately,  otherwise  the 
progress  of  public  business  is  arrested.  If  the  order  of  the  court  be  obeyed, 
either  there  is  no  punishment  at  all  inflicted,  or  it  is  generally  rery  slight.  The 
suspension  of  an  attorney  from  practice  is  of  another  character.  The  question 
then  to  be  decided  is,  has  his  conduct  been  of  such  a  character,  as  to  require 
his  expulsion  from  the  bar^  This  is  a  question  which  need  not  be  determined 
in  a  day  or  in  a  month.  The^  spirit  which  dictated  that  provision  of  the  common 
law,  that  the  tools  of  an  artificer  shall  not  be  distrained,  ought  to  prerail  upon 
such  an  occasion.  When  a  man's  all  is  at  stake,  or  rather  the  means  by  which 
his  all  is  acquired,  there  ought  to  be  no  haste  in  the  proceeding,  when  no  haste 
is  necessary.  But  here  this  infuriated  Judge  had  decided,  from  the  very  first 
moment,  that  Mr.  Lawless  should  be  suspended  ;  and  it  has  been  alleged  that 
it  was  not  till  after  his  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories,  that  he  determined  to 
add  the  ignominious  punishment  of  imprisonment. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  case  of  Judge  Conkling,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said.  The  eloquent  counsel  seemed  to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  referring  to 
the  report  of  the  judiciary  conmiittee,  in  this  case,  and  to  look  at  me  with  such 
significant  glances,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  interrupt  his  pleasure  by  letting 
him  know,  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  report,  having  been  absent  from  the 
city  when  it  was  made.  I  never  saw  the  report  until  this  morning,  and  till 
then  was  entirelv  ignorant  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded.  The  gen- 
tleman on  my  left,  (Mr.  Storrs)  was  also  absent,  as  I  am  informed,  having 
declined  sitting  upon  the  committee,  for  personal  reasons. 

But  I  shall  not  leave  this  report  of  the  judiciary  committee  here.  The  case 
now  on  trial  before  the  Senate,  and  that  of  Judge  Conkling,  are  totally  dissimilar. 
The  good  lady,  Mrs.  Bradstreet,  or  rather  Mr.  Tillinghast,  (I  cannot  tell  which) 
charged  Judge  Conkling,  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  with  no  less  than 
thirty-eight  judicial  offences.  If  we  had  brought  such  a  list  before  this  Court, 
and  each  of  them  were  te  consume  as  much  time  as  the.  single  charge  against 
Judge  Peck  has  done,  we  might  be  occupied  for  years  in  the  trial.  The  judi« 
ciary  committee  were  unanimous  in  rejecting  thirty-six  of  these  charges.  Con- 
cerning the  two  which  remained,  relating  to  Mr.  Tillinghast's  suspension,  there  ' 
was  a  difference  of  opinion. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Tillinghast,  in  open  court,  upon  the  trial  ofa  cause,  had  drawn 
a  most  odious  and  revolting  picture  of  a  judge,  which  was  intended  by  him,  and 
understood  by  others,  to  be  a  delineation  of  the  jud^e  upon  the  bench.  This 
was  a  direct  and  palpable  insult,  publicly  uttered  to  his  face.  The  judge,  how- 
ever, either  did  not  understand  it  as  it  was  meant,  or  determined  to  disregard  it 
and  suffer  in  silence.  Tillinghast,  some  time  after  the  session  of  the  court  had 
terminated,  in  a  private  conversation  with  the  clerk,  acknowledged  that  he  meant 
the  picture  for  Judge  Conkling,  and  confessed  the  intentional  indecorum  of  his 
language.     The  clerk  warned  him  against  using  such  expressions  -,  but  notwith- 
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fltanding,  he  requested  the  clerk  to  tdi  this  conversation  to  Judge  Conkling.  Ob 
an  affidavit  of  these  facts,  Mr.  TiUinghast  was  brought  before  the  judge,  and  on  re- 
fusing to  make  an  apology,  was  stricken  from  the  rolls.  For  what  ?  Was  it  for 
what  be  had  said  to  the  clerk  out  of  court  P  No:  Jt»ut  it  was  for  the  cbarftcier 
which  he  had  drawn  in  open  court,  in  connexion  with  the  acknowledgment  he 
had  made  to  the  clerk,  that  it  was  intended  as  an  insult  to  the  judge.  Though  a 
majority  of  the  committee  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  thejuc^e's 
conduct,  I  am  now  willing  to  do  so,  and  to  declare,  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  was 
illegal,  if  the  picture  when  drawn  was  not  so  distinct  in  its  features,  as  to  be 
recognised  by  the  judge,  or  if  he,  perceiving  the  intended  resemblance,  chose  to 
overlook  the  insult  during  the  whole  term  at  which  it  was  committed,  |^e  time 
had  passed  by,  and  the  liberty  of  speech  protected  the  ofiendtng  attorney.  The 
•  judge  could  not  at  a  future  term  institute  proceedings  and  strike  him  troqi  the 
rolls,in  consequence  of  any  private  convessation  he  might  have  had  with  the  clerk 
afler  the  adjournment  of  the  court.  This  is  my  opinion  ;  but  I  never  should 
have  voted  for  an  impeachment  in  such  a  cas^.  Thirty-six  of  the  charges  were 
so  frivolous  as  to  be  rejected  unanimously  by  the  committee;  and  the  remaining 
two  arose  out  of  conduct  well  calculated  to  irritate  and  wound  the  feelings  of  the 
judge,  and  to  induce  him  unconsciously  to  pass  the  doubtful  linuts  of  the  law  ia 
the  punishment  of  the  offender.  From  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  could  not 
have  supposed  that  an  intention  to  transgress  the  law  was  so  clearly  established, 
as  to  justify  this  tribunal  in  convicting  the  judge.  Yet  1  believe  that  he  acted 
improperly  ;  and  such  should  have  been  my  report.  In  justice  to  myself  1  will 
also  observe,  that  I  entirely  dissent  from  most  of  the  reasoning  contained  in  the 
opinion  which  be  delivered,  at  the  time  the  name  of  Mr.  TiUinghast  was  ordered 
to  be  stricken  from  the  roll. 

A  case  has  been  cited  from  New  Hampshire,  i^nd  I  would  hope  that  there  must 
have  been  some  mistake  in  the  report  of  it  which  has  been  read  to  the  Senate. 
As  stated,  it  presents  a  case  of  arbitrary  oppression  towards  a  member  of  the  bar, 
unequalled  even  in  English  history.  The  judge  1  know  to  have  been  a  very 
respectable  man,  and  it  is  therefore  the  more  extraordinary.  It  seems  that  an 
attorney,  whose  name  was  Freeman,  in  a  conversation  at  a  public  tavern,  observ- 
ed ^hat  Judge  I^ivermore  was  very  arbitrary,  and  that  he  abused  the  lawyers, 
the  parties,  and  the  witnesses.  He  also  inquired  whether  the  judge  ever  studied, 
and  expressed  a  belief  that  he  did  not  read  his  books.  This  was  a  mere  idle,  loose 
conversation.  For  this  language,  which  was  carried  by  some  tale-bearer  to 
Judge  Livermore,  he  struck  the  attorney  from  the  rolls.  Sir,  what  have  we 
come  to  ?  In  what  state  of  society  do  we  live,  when  such  an  act  as  this  is  cited 
before  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  nation,  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of  a 
judge  of  one  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States  ? 

I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  exchanging  a  word  with  the  concluding  counsel 
for  the  respondent,  before  the  commencement  of  the  trial  ;  but  1  think  I  might 
venture  to  ask  him,  whether  he  had  never,  in  familiar  conversation,  expressed 
opinions  quite  as  derogatory  to  the  character  and  attainments  of  judges,  as  those 
uttered  by  Mr.  Freeman  in  relation  to  Judge  Livermore.  And  who  would  en- 
dure it,  that  for  such  a  conversation,  the  country  should  lose  the  distinguished 
professional  services  of  that  gentleman,  and  his  family  be  deprived  of  his  exer^ 
tions  for  their  support  }  (if  they  depend  on  those  exertions,  which  I  hope  they 
di>not.)  Yet  this  case  has  been  gravely  cited  to.  prove  that  Judge  Peck  had  a 
rjight  U>  punish  Mr.  Lawless  by  suspension. 

As  to  ^he  case  from  Tennessee  j  it  probably  arose  from  same  misapprehen- 
aipn  of  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  against  Mr.  Darby,  The  supreme  court 
^  th^t  sta^e,  in  theic  opinion,  contend,  that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Saglish  bo^s,  he,  bad  been  guilty  of  a  contempt,  in  publishing  a  libel  against 
th^  ;  bi^t  iostead  of  inflicting  upon  biro  £aie  and  imprisonment,  the  only  appro- 
priate punishment  for  a  contempt,  they  ordered  his  name  to  be  stricken  from  the 
roll  of  attorneys. 
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[Mr.  Gruady  said,  ther*  was  qo  proceeding  in  th«t  case  as  for  a  cootempt. 
Mr.  Darby  was  strickei\  from  the  roll,  on  motion.] 

Yes<air  ;  but  the  court  placed  it  on  the  ground  of  a  contempt.  I  understand 
that  ifi  that  state  the  law  gives  to  courts  the  express  power  to  strike  attorneys 
from  the  rolls;  but  whether  in  this  case  they  exercised  it  properly^  I  neither  know 
nor  care.     It  can  have  no  influence  upon  the  present  trial. 

What  was  the  character  of  the  libel  against  the  court,  does  not  appear  from 
the  report  of  the  case ;  but  from  what  I  have  heard,  I  entertain  no  doubt  it  was 
of  a  very  aggravated  nature. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  court  rested  their  power  upon  a  provision  in 
*  the  constitution  of  1  ennessee,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  used  to  shield  C.  J.  M^Kean  and  the  other  judges,  in  the 
case  of  Passmore.  The  bill  of  rights,  in  both  States,  declares,  that  the  accused 
shall  not  '^  be  deprived  of  his  life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of 
his  peers,  or  tlie  law  of  the  land,'^^ 

But  in  concluding  this  part  of  my  argument,  I  would  again  observe,  that  not 
a  single  case  has  been  produced  from  England,  (and  if  the  counsel  could  have 
found  one  they  certainly  would  have  urged  it,)  in  which  the  court  of  King's 
Bench,  or  any  other  court  of  that  country,  ever  attempted  to  strike  an  attorney 
from  the  rolls,  for  publishing  any  thing  derogatory  to  the  court. 

Having  thus  shown  that  the  respondent  has  violated  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  country,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  my  second  general  proposition, 
which  was,  that  he  has  done  so  with  a  criminal  intention.  This  necessarily 
leads  me  into  a  discussion  of  all  the  material  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case, 
as  they  have  appeared  in  evidence. 

[Here  the  court  adjourned  until  tomorrow.] 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

TiiB  United  States  vs.  James  H.  Peck. 

Saturday  J  January  29. 

The  Manajrers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended.      ^ 
The  Respondent's  counsel  also  attended. 

Hon.  Mr.  Buchanan,  one  of  the  Respondent's  Counsel,  resumed  and  con- 
cluded his  argument  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  as  follows  : 

Without  again  adverting  to  the  points  which  I  discussed  yesterday,  I  will  now 
proceed  to  prove  that  the  pu';lication  signed  **  A  Citizen,"  is  harmless  in  its  char- 
acter, and  does  not  present  an  unfair  representation  of  the  Opinion  of  the  court; 
that  it  was  8uch  a  publication  as  Mr.  Lawless  had  a  right  to  make,  and  that  even 
if  he  were  now  on  trial  for  it  before  a  court  and  jury  upon  an  indicti;-ent  for  a 
libel,  he  must  be  acquitted. 

I  know  this  part  of  the  case  will  be  from  its  nature  uninteresting,  but  it  shall 
be  my  endeavour  not  to  be  tedious ;  and  as  I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  position  I 
iiave  taken  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
the  argument  by  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  sustain  it. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1795,  Antoine  Soulard,  to  whom  the  concession  was 
made  which  gave  birth  to  the  proceeding  in  the  present  case,  was  appointed  by 
the  Baron  de  Carondelet  "  Surveyor  of  all  the  Districts  of*  Illinois  and  New  Ma- 
drid." On  the  3Dth  October,  1799,  Don  Zenon  Trudeau,  the  lieutenant  gover- 
nor of  Upper  Louisiana,  appointed  Soulard  his  adjutant,  or  as  he  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  right  arm  of  the  Governor."  It  appears  he  was  a  meritorious  officer, 
and  discharged  the  duties  both  of  surveyor  of  the  province  and  adjutant.  In 
consideration  of  ^ia  pti6/tc  «errtces,  lieutenant  governor  Trudeau,  on  the  20th 
April,  1795,  made  him  a  concession  for  10,000  arpentsof  land.  The  existence  of 
this  grant  was  not  disputed  on  the  final  hearing  of  the  cause  before  Judge  Peck. 
The  question  of  concession  or  no  concession  had  been  previously  submitted  to 
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a  jury,  and  they  found  that  such  a  concession  had  been  made  in  favor  of  Sonlard^ 
This  fact  is  therefore  taken  for  granted  in  the  opinion  of  the  court.  A  surrey 
was  made  on  this  concession,  by  Don  Santiago  Rankin,'  the  deputy  sunreyor,  on 
the  20th  February,  1804,  and  was  duly  recorded.  From  the  final  decree  of  Judge 
Peck  in  the  cause,  it  appears  he  was  then  satisfied  of  these  facta,;  although  he 
now  endeavora  to  cast  a  shade  of  suspicion  over  both  the  concession  and  surrey. 
To  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  I  shall  here  quote  a  few  lines  from  his 
decree.  *'  And  it  further  appearing,  by  the  finding  of  the  jury  impannelled  to  try 
the  issue  directed  in  this  cause,  that  such  concession  was  made  to  the  said 
Antoine  Soulard,  as  in  the  said  petition  is  stated.  And  it  also  appearing  in  evi- 
dence offered  on  the  part  of  the  said  petitioners,  that  a  survey  of  the  said  land 
was  made,  and  a  plat  thereof  recorded,  as  in  the  said  petition  is  stated,"  dl&c. 

On  the  fourth  Monday  of  December,  1825,  the  court  entered  of  record  its  final 
decree  against  the  claim  of  Soulard.     The  fundamental  doctrine  on  which  the 
Judge  rests  this  decree  appears  upon  its  face  to  be,  that  the  concession  had  not 
been  made,  in  conformity  with  the  regulations  of  O'Reily,  Gayoso  or  Morales, 
and  that  it  was  therefore  "  illegal  in  its  origin  and  invalid.''     Now  I  apprehend, 
(though  I  am  not  going  into  any  detailed  argument  on  the  subject)  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  will  not  decide  that  these  regulations  furnished 
the  only  qiode,  by  which  a  title  to  lands  could  have  been  acquired  in  Upper  Loui- 
siana.    They  have,  I  doubt  not,  been  carefiilly  examined  by  every  member  of  the 
Court.     I  ask  then  does  it  not  appear  from  their  whole  policy,  as  well  as  firom 
their  terms,  that  they  were  intended  to  apply  to  new  settlers  and  their  families — 
to  emigrants; — and  not  to  the  old  settlers — the  ancient  residents  who  were  bom  in 
the  province.     Their  policy  is  manifest.     The  Spanish  government  wished  to 
encourage  emigration  from  the  British  colonies,  and  afterwards  from  the  United 
States  to  Louisiana,     This  is  a  well-known  historical  fact,  and  will  not  be  disput- 
ed.    With  this  view,  these  regulations  provided  for  f^  gifi^  not  for  the  sale  of 
land.     Onerous  conditions,  it  is  true,  were  imposed  by  Morales  on  these  gifts; 
but  still  many  people  were  ii^duced  to  leave  the  United  States  and  go  into  ZjOui- 
siana,  where  land  could  be  obtained  for  nothing.     Now  can  it  be  supposed  for  a 
moment,  that  there  existed  no  power  in  the  governors  of  Louisiana  to  sell  lands? 
or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  to  pay  for  public  services  by  grants  of  lands  t 
Spain  has  for  more  than  a  centiuy  been  a  needy  government.     The  resources 
firom  her  mines  have  not  been  sufficient  to  supply  her  wants.     Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  would  be  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  despotism  that  history  re- 
cords, if  the  hands  of  the  governors  and  lieutenant  governors  of  this  province 
were  so  tied  up,  that  they  could  not  pay  the  public  servants  of  the  crown  in  lands 
which  were  plenty,  instead  of  money  which  was  scarce.     I  believe  it  will  be 
found,  on  the  final  adjudication  of  this  cause,  that  the  laws  of  the  Indies  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  with  such  modifications  as  the  situa* 
tion  of  Louisiana  rendered  necessary,  were  in  force,  as  well  as  the  regulations 
of  the  governors  and  inteudant.     In  this  I  may  be  mistaken. 

Had  Judge  Peck  suffered  the  decree  which  he  pronounced  to  stand  upon  the. 
reasons  appearing  on  its  face,  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  we  should  never 
have  heard  of  this  impeachment.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  to  permit  it  thus  to 
remain.  Months  after  the  date  of  this  decree,  and  after  Ihe  cause  had  been  re- 
moved firom  his  court,  and  whilst  it  was  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  the  Judge  published  in  a  Missouri  newspaper  a  very  long  and  ela- 
borate opinion  in  support  of  his  decision.  This  publication  was  made  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  members  of  the  bar  (though  not  of  Mr.  Lawless),  and  it  appeared 
in  the  Missouri  Republican,  printed  at  St  Louis,  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1826. 

You  have  all  read  this  Opinion.  I  have  read  it  over  and  over  again.  I  have 
carefully  examined  it,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  yet  I  must  confess  that  the  pre- 
cise extent  to  which  the  Judze  has  decided  the  questions  he  discusses  is  beyond 
my  ability  to  determine.  The  propositions  run  so  much  into  each  other,  and 
there  is  such  a  want  of  precision  throughout,  that  I  believe  few  lawyers  in  the 
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country  would  undertake  to  say,  in  every  particular,  what  the  Judge  did  decide. 
In  this  sentiment  I  know  that  I  do  not  stand  alone. 

But  although  any  accurate  analysis  of  the  Opinion  would  be  a  work  of  much 
difficulty,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  Judge  intended  to  cut  up  every  Spanish 
land  claim  in  Missouri  by  the  roots.  He  does  not  leave  one  particle  of  ground 
upon  which  any  claimant  could  rest  a  single  hope.  Their  prospects,  should  all 
the  principles  of  this  decree  be  affirmed,  must  vanish  at  once  into  thin  air.  In- 
stead of  confining  this  Opinion  to  the  case  of  Soulard,  which  was  in  several  re- 
spects peculiar,  he  virtually  decided  against  every  possible  concession,  which 
could  have  been  made  by  any  lieutenant  governor.  Such  a  publication  appear- 
ing in  a  partizan  newspaper,  under  the  authority  of  Judge  Peck,  was  well  calcu- 
lated  to  produce  a  strong  excitement  throughout  the  State  of  Missouri.  What 
came  next  in  order?  On  the  8th  of  April,  1826,  the  article  signed  *^  A  Citizen  " 
appeared  in  *'  the  Missouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis  Inquirer.'"  Was  it  impro« 
per  in  Mr.  Lawless  to  touch  this  subject  ?  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  hold  it  to  be 
the  imperative  duty  of  an  attorney  to  protect  the  interests  of  his  client  out  of  court 
as  well  as  in  court.  The  case  of  Soulard  had  gone  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
appeal.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a  pending  cause  in  the  District  Court  of  Missouri. 
The  cause  was  then  pending  in  the  Appellate  Court  at  Washington.  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  very  Judge  from  whose  decree  the  appeal  was  taken  comes 
out  with  a  publicatioQ,  called  an  Opinion,  which  went  to  destroy  the  land  claims 
of  ^11  the  clieots  of  Mr.  Lawless,  root  and  branch.  Under  such  circumstances,  I 
insist  that  it  was  not  merely  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  Mr.  Lawless  to  reply.  I 
should  have  considered  him  derelict  in  that  professional  fidelity  to  which  he  had 
bound  himself  by  oath,  if  he  had  suffered  such  a  publication  to  remain  unan- 
swered. The  effect  of  his  silence  probably  would  have  been  to  render  his  nu- 
merous clients  throughout  Missouri  and  Arkansas  the  prey  of  speculators.  We 
have  it  from  his  own  lips,  that  to  prevent  this  consequence  was  his  chief  reason 
for  publishing  the  article  signed  ^'  A  Citizen.'' 

It  seems,  from  the  evidence  in  this  cause,  that  Judge  Peck  has  adopted  a  sin- 
gular practice,  which  I  hope  is  confined  to  Missouri.  After  he  has  made  his  de- 
cree, and  the  cause  is  removed  to  an  Appellate  Court  to  be  decided  upon  its  me- 
rits, and  whilst  it  is  still  pending  there,  he  has  got  into  the  habit  of  publishing  his 
Opinions  in  the  newspapers.  This  is  not  the  practice  with  us  in  Pennsylvania, 
though  it  may  be  elsewhere.  Wherever  it  may  exist  I  cannot  but  consider  it  a 
very  bad  practice ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  the  right  of  any  attorney  in  such  a  case 
fully  and  freely,  though  in  respectful  language,  to  discuss  the  merits  of  such  an 
Opinion.  A  judge  surely  has  no  peculiar  right  to  spread  his  opioions  before  the 
world,  particularly  in  a  cause  still  pending  in  another  tribunal,  without  being 
subject  to  have  then\  examined  and  answered.  If  he  will  go  into  the  newspa* 
pers,  before  the  Appellate  Court  has  either  set  its  seal  to  his  decision,  or  has*  re- 
versed it,  he  must  expect  to  receive  newspaper  play.  He  would  best  consult  his 
dignity  by  waiting  until  the  cause  is  finally  decided. 

Now  I  ask,  is  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless  a  libel?  I  read  in  the  English  books 
that  a  publication  attributing  error  even  to  Majesty  itself,  if  couched  in  respectful 
language,  is  not  a  libel,  although  it  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  that  govern- 
ment'that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong.  Vide  2  CampbelFs  Rep.  398.  Holt's 
Law  of  Libels  109.  4  Blackstone's  Com.  150,  late  edition.  Although  but  a  slen- 
der portion  of  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  that  country  compared  with  our  own,  yet  the 
subject  may  discuss  the  public  conduct  of  the  King  himself,  and  charge  him  with 
errors  of  judgment,  provided  no  bad  motives  be  imputed. 

Every  person  must  admit  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  is  perfectly 
decorous,  and  every  way  unexceptionable  in  its  language.  This  has  not  been 
denied  throughout  the  trial.  Indeed,  considering  his  peculiar  genius  and  tem- 
per, I  am  astonished  he  was  the  author  of  a  production  so  dull,  flat  and  unin- 
teresting. It  is  wholly  destitute  of  that  zest,  which  a  little  spice  of  ill-nature 
would  have  communicated. 
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And  can  it  be  preteaded  that  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless  attribotesi  anj  M 
mitivea  to  Ju.i^e  Pe^k?  Hitre  ths  gentle  nea  ever  contended  that  it  did  ?  Cu 
any  mm  w.io  e^anin'is  it  sijr,  that  it  ciutain^  one  word  or  syllable  or  letter  iia- 
puting  or  even  hinting  at  any  corrupt  or  improper  motive  ? 

Bill  further,  in  England  when  mere  error  of  judgment  has  been  impated  to  the 
Ktnr,  even  if  it  can  ha  clearly  shown  that*  the  author  himself,  and  ou  the  Kiog, 
has  b.^eii  wrong:  siill  such  publication  is  no  libel.  All  the  sulijeots  of  the  realio 
have  a  right  to  discu^is  questions  of  public  policy  ;  and  tliey  may  charge  his  Ma- 
jesty with  as  miny  errors  as  they  think  proper,  provided  no  wicked  or  corrupt 
motive  is  attributed.  This  principle  of  the  common  law  applies  directly  to  tbe 
present  case. 

In  regard  to  courts  of  justice,  they  need  not  be  treated  gnite  so  tenderly  as  tbe 
monarch.  In  regard  to  them, — a  writer  may  even  censure  their  opinions  with- 
out being  guilty  of  a  libel.  **  It  is  undoubtedly  within  the  natural  compass  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  (says  Holt,  in  his  Law  of  Libels,  page  170)  to  discnss,  in 
a  decent  and  temperate  manner,  the  decisions  and  judgments  of  a  court  of  ja> 
tice ;  to  suggest  even  error,  and,  provided  it  be  d-^ne  in  the  language,  and  with 
the  views,  of  lair  criticism,  to  censure  what  is  apparently  wrong ;  but  with  this 
limitation,  that  no  false  or  dishonest  motives  be  assigned  to  any  party."  Now, 
judging  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless  by  this  doctrine,  if  he  were  on  trial  on  an  in- 
dictment for  a  libel  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  be  must  be  ac- 
quitted. He  has  attributed  no  bad  motives,  he  has  used  no  indecorous  expres- 
sions. He  has  not  censured  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge.  His  whole  puhiicatioa 
consists  in  an  enumeration  of  errors,  which  he  thoaght  he  had  discovered  in  that 
Opinion. 

And  has  it  come  to  this; — that  in  our  happy  country, — the  home, — ^the  chosen 
sanctuary  of  f  eedom,  a  mere  suggestion  that  a  judge  is  not  infallible  amounts  to 
the  crime  of  a  contempt,  and  that  the  attorney  who  dares  to  make  it  may  be  lined, 
imprisoned  and  suspended  from  his  profession  ?  We  ^re  not  obliged  to  show,  that 
Mr.  Lawless  was  right  and  the  Judge  was  wrong  on  the  points  about  which  they 
diflfered  in  opinion.  If  we  were,  it  is  my  impression,  that  in  regard  to  most  if  not 
all  of  them,  we  could  establish  this  proposition. 

But  it  has  been  contended,  that  although  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  publication  may 
have  neither  used  improper  language  nor  attributed,  bad  motives,  yet  he  has  mis- 
represented the  Opinion  of  the  Judge.  Is  this  the  fact?  The  manager  who  pre- 
ceded me  has  gone  over  the  first  nine  specifications  of  error  contained  in  the  ar- 
ticle signed  "  A  Citizen/'  and  J  shall  briefly  review  the  nine  which  remain. 

The  Judge  himself,  in  his  answer  to  the  article  of  impeachment  before  the 
Senate  has  connected  the  tenth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  specifications,  and  I 
shall  so  consider  them  together.     They  are  in  the  following  language  : — 

"  10.  That  the  complete  titles  made  by  Gayoso  are  not  to  be  referred  to,  as  af- 
fording the  construction  made  by  Gayoso  himself,  of  his  own  regulations." 

'*  13.  That  the  complete  titles  produced  to  the  court  made  by  tbe  governor 
general,  or  the  intendant  general,  though  based  on  incomplete  titles,  not  con- 
formable to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  afford  no  inference 
in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  from  whom  the^e  incomplete 
titles  emanated,  and  must  be  considered  as  anomalous  exercises  of  power  in  fa- 
vor of  individual  grantees.*' 

'*  14.  That  the  language  of  Morales  himself,  in  the  complete  titles  issued  by 
him,  on  concessions  made  by  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  anterior 
to  the  date  of  his  regulations,  ought  not  to  bo  referred  to  as  furnishing  the  con- 
struction which  he,  Morales,  put  on  his  own  regulations," 

I  think,  upon  the  strictest  scrutiny,  that  these  three  propositions  will  be  found 
to  contain  a  fair  representation  of  the  Opinion  of  the  Judge.  Mr.  Lawless,  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  the  lieutenant  governors  of  Upper  Louisiana  had  thc 
power  to  make  concessions  of  land  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  province,  in- 
dependently of  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso  or  Morales,  and  even  at  war 
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with  their  provisions,  invoked  the  very  authors  of  these  regulations  themselves, 
and  produced  to  Judge  Peck  these  solemn  and  rcfpeated  acts,  confirmmg  titles 
which  were  founded  upo^  such  concessions.  He  proved  by  the  conduct  of  the 
men  who  ordained  these  regulations,  that  they  recognized  another  mode  of  Ob- 
taining grants  of  land,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  wholly  distinct  from  that  contemplated 
by  their  own  ordinances.     What  more  powerful  appeal  could  be  made  ? 

The  Judge  in  his  Opinion  expressly  admits  these  facts,  and  states  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Lawless  which  wasibunded  upon  them.  He  says,  (page  73)  "but 
complete  titles  have  been  produced,  to  show,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  regula- 
tions have  not  been  conformed  to  by  the  governor  general,  and  by  the  intend  ant, 
in  confirmations  made  by  them ;  and  it  is  thence  insisted,  that  they  were  not  in 
force  in  the  province  of  Upper  Louisiana,  or  that  if  they  were  in  force  there,  they 
were  only  intended  to  provide  for  grants  to  emigrants  and  new  settlers,  and  were 
not  intended  to  provide  for  grants  to  the  inhabitants  generally ;  and  that  some  law 
must  be  presumed,  which  authorised  grants  of  land  to  the  inhabitants  generally, 
in  pursuance  of  which  the  confirmations  mentioned  were  made." 

Now,  what  did  the  Judge  decide  upon  these  facts  and  after  this  argument  ? 
Did  he  not  determine  that  these  concessions  of  the  lieutenant  governors,  thus 
perfected  into  complete  titles  by  the  governors  general,  afforded  no  sufficient  rule 
of  construction  to  gu^de  the  court  to  the  conclusion,  either  that  these  regulations 
were  not  in  force  in  Upper  Louisiana,  or  if  they  were,  that  any  other  mode  exist- 
ed independently  of  them  by  which  a  title  could  be  obtained  ?  The  effect  of 
these  concessions  thus  confirmed  is  explained  away  on  the  principle,  that  they 
must  be  considered  as  exercises  of  the  dispensing  power  of  the  governors  general 
in  favor  of  individual  grantees.  They  were  acts  of  despotic  power  above  the 
law,  and  therefore  could  not  establish  the  existence  of  a  power  under  the  law. 
This  was  the  very  essence — the  pith  and  marrow — of  his  decision. 

In  regard  to  these  three  specifications  the  Judge  cannot  complain,  as  he  ha9.of 
others,  that  they  only  present  the  naked  point  decided,  without  any  of  his  reason- 
ings or  explanations.  The  second  specification  expressly  states,  that  the  reason 
why  these  complete  titles  are  not  evidence  of  a  rightful  authority  in  the  lieutenant 
governors  to  grant  lands  is,  that  they  **  must  be  considered  as  anomalous  exer- 
cises of  power  in  favor  of  individual  grantees,"  • 

IJere  allow  me  to  read  one  paragraph  from  the  Opinion. 

"  That  the  governor  general,  who  exercised  a  legislative  power  generally,  and 
particularly  for  the  distribution  of  lands,  should  feel  himself  authorized  to  dispense 
with  the  observance  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  his  own  laws,  is  not  strange. 
Such  a  dispensing  power  is  incident  to  the  legislative  department  of  every  gov- 
ernment. Legislation  implies  discretion  in  respect  of  the  rules  which  are  to  be 
prescribed.  The  governor  general,  with  whom  it  was  to  exercise  the  power  to 
make  the  law,  could  change  it,  or  could  dispense  with  its  observance,  either  on 
his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  the  claimant;  and  it  is  probable,  that  instances  of  the 
exercise  of  this  dispensing  power  were  not  rare.  That  he  should  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  tiie  particular  circumstances  of  any  case  not  within  the  law,  or  even 
by  personal  considerations  of  regard,  in  making  grants,  not  provided  for  by  his 
own  laws,  is  a  presumption  more  to  be  relied  upon  than  that  which  is  contended 
for  on  the  part  of  the  petitioners." 

Now,  let  any  member  of  this  Court  examine  these  three  specifications  carefully, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  he  can  find  no  misrepresentation  in  them.  If  there  is, 
I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  discover  it.  Yet  the  respondent,  still  under  the  domin- 
ion of  those  feelings,  which  have  brought  him  to  your  bar,  says  in  his  answer  be- 
fore this  Court,  '*  that  these  charges  are  not  true.  So  far  from  it,  they  are  diamet- 
rically opposed,  in  [K)int  both  of  fact  and  doctrine,  to  the  grounds  really  as- 
sumed and  maintained  by  the  court."  Did  the  respondent  suppose  that  by  using 
such  language  he  could  give  additional  weight  to  his  answer?  Throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  we  have  the  specifications  extracted  by  Mr.  Lawless  from  his  Opinion 
denounced  ^*  as  gross  and  palpable  misrepresentations,"  as  suggestions  of  false- 
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hood  and  sappressioas  of  truth,  with  otl^er  characteristics  of  a  similar  nature 
which  I  shall  not  repeat.  He  has  exhibited  here  the  same  spirit,  which  first  in- 
duced him  to  pronounce  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless  false,  calumnious,  iibelloos 
and  scandalous.  Expressions  are  used  in  almost  every  page  of  his  answer,  which 
(in  my  humble  opinion)  policy  as  well  as  propriety  ought  to  have  forbidden. 

The  reason  given  by  the  respondent,  why  these  three  specifications  are  not  trae 
is,  that  he  did  admit  the  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  presumption  in  h- 
vor  of  the  power  of  the  lieutenant  governor  to^make  the  grant  in  question.  Do 
either  of  those  specifications  deny  that  this  was  the  case  ?  By  no  means.  What 
Mr.  Lawless  complained  of  was,  not  that  the  Judge  refused  to  receive  the  ert- 
dence  \  bat  that  afier  it  was  admitted,  he  considered  it  of  no  avail.  That  al- 
though  these  complete  concessions  were  received  in  testimony,  their  effect  was 
afterwards  destroyed,  on  the  ground  that  they  must  have  been  individual  acts  of 
a  supreme  dispensing  power,  and  therefore  afibrded  no  proof  of  the  existence  of 
any  general  law.  The  specifications  do  not  deny  the  admission  in  evidence  of 
these  complete  concessions  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  presumption  ;  bat  tbej 
assert  that  in  fact  they  raised  no  such  presumption  in  the  mind  of  the  Judge,  and 
were  not  referred  to  by  him  as  furnishing  **  the  construction  made  by  Gayoso 
himself  of  his  own  regulations."  In  the  language  of  the  Judge^  in  the  25th  pa^ 
of  his  letter  to  ihe  Hoqse,  he  '*  thought  it  mdre  rational  to  refer  the  confirmatioo 
to  the  sovereign  power  of  the  confirming  officers,  than  to  infer  from  that  acta 
power  in  the  inferior,  not  found  in  the  charters  from  which  all  his  powers  seemed 
to  be  derived."  What  more  than  this  has  Mr.  Lawless  stated  in  the  specifications 
now  before  us.  This  sentence  of  the  Judge  condenses  the  meaning  of  the  wbde 
three,  and  shows  that  he  was  neither  misapprehended  nor  misrepresented  bj 
Mr.  Lawless. 

I  come  now  to  the  11th  specification.  I  know  that  they  arc  all  a  barren  waste, 
and  I  shall  travel  over  them  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  alleges  the  Judge  to- 
have  decided,  *'  that  although  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  not  promulgated 
as  law  in  Upper  Louisiana,  the  grantee  in  the  principal  case  was  hound  by  them, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  notice,  or  must  be  presumed  from  the  official  station  which 
he  held,  to  have  had  notice  of  their  terms." 

It  had  been  contended  by  Mr.  Lawless,  that  these  regulations  were  never  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  Upper  Louisiana.  As  to  this  fact  the  testimony  was  contra- 
dictory. In  which  scale  the  preponderance  was,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  decide. 
If  it  were,  I  think  it  could  be  shown  that  the  weight  of  evidence  was  against 
their  promulgation. 

The  Jud^e  does  not  decide,  either  that  there  was  a  promulgation,  or  that  there 
was  not.  He  evades  this  question  by  deciding,  that  whether  or  not,  such  a  pub- 
lication was  proved  as  must  have  brought  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  petitioners,  who  was  the  surveyor  of  the  province,  and  that  was  sufficient. 
If  this  be  not  his  plain  meaning,  I  do  not  understand  the  English  language,  (per- 
haps I  do  not.)  I  will  quote  the  Judge's  own  words  to  those  who  understand  it 
better. 

*^  In  answer  to  that  portion  of  the  argument,  on  behalf  of  the  petitioners,  which 
denies  the  force  of  law  to  the  regulations  of  Morales,  in  Upper  Louisiana,  lor 
their  supposed  want  of  promulgation,  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  such  a 
publication  is  proved  as  must  have  brought  them  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  petitioners.  The  official  station  which  he  held  does  not  .permit  us  to  be- 
lieve, from  the  publication  proved,  that  he  could  have  been  ignorant  of  the  for- 
feiture to  be  incurred  by  a  failure  on  his  part  to  comply  with  the  commands  con- 
tained in  these  laws.  It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  decide,  whether,  according 
to  the  principles  of  justice  which  prevail  in  our  courts,  this  tribunal  can  regard  a 
forfeiture  as  incurred,  even  under  the  Spanish  government,  and  by  a  subject  of 
that  government,  for  disobedience  to  laws  Which  had  never  been  promulgated." 
Is  Mr.  Lawless  then  incorrect  in  this  specification  7  How  does  the  Judge  an- 
swer it  ?     By  a  sweeping  denunciation.     ''  Here  (says  he)  is  another  gross  and 
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palpable  misrepresentation."  Now  I  call  upon  all  who  can  read  and  compare  two 
papers  with  each  other  to  say,  whether  Mr.  Lawl^^ss  has  not  attributed  to  the 
Judge,  that  which  the  Judge  did  decide. 

The  Judge  in  his  answer  wishes  to  divert  our  attention  from  the  main  proposi- 
tion to  the  mere  conditional  assumption  in  the  commencement  of  the  specilica- 
tion,  '^  that  although  the  regulations  of  Morales  were  not  promulgated  as  law," 
and  to  convert  this  into  an  absolute  declaration  that  he  had  decided  they  were 
not  so  promulgated.  But  who  does  not  perceive  that  the  leading  and  principal 
feature  of  the  decision,  and  that  which  the  specification  intended  to  embrace, 
was,  that  Soulard  beinj  a  public  officer  must  have  known  of  the  existence  of 
these  regulations,  and  was  bound  to  obey  them,  even  though  there  had  been  no 
public  promulgation'  sufficient  to  make  them  binding  upon  others?  I  will  not 
follow  my  colleague  (Mr.  McDuffie)  in  exposing  the  absurdity  of  this  principle. 
If  I  had  been  writing  such  an  article  as  that  of  Mr.  Lawless,  I  should  have  ap- 
plied to  this  decision  the  proper  term,  and  pronounced  it  to  be  absurd.  But 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  is  not  now  the  question.  We  are  considering  not  wheth- 
er it  is  wrong,  but  whether  it  has  been  misrepresented  by  the  specification.  The 
I2th  specification  is  '^  that  the  regulations  of  Morales  exclude  all  belief  that  any 
law  existed  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the  title  in  question  could  have  been 
claimed." 

Although  this  specification  is  in  the  very  language  used  by  the  Judge  himself, 
yet  he  pronounces  it  in  his  answer  to  be  "  another  instance  of  the  suggestion  of  a 
falsehood,  arising  from  the  suppression  of  truth."  And  what  is  the  suppression 
of  which  he  complains?  It  is  that  of  the  argument  which  brought  him  to  this 
conclusion.  It  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  penning  this  article  to  make 
an  abstract  for  public  information  of  the  principal  points,  which  he  thought  had 
been  wrongly  decided  in  this  very  long  Opinion.'  To  have  given  the  train  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  Judge  supported  his  different  conclusions  would  have 
entirely  defeated  the  object  of  the  publication.  He  might  as  well  have  published 
the  whole  Opinion  at  once.  And  yet  he  is  charged  with  the  suggestion  of  false- 
hood by  a  suppression  of  the  truth,  because  he  gave  the  very  point  decided  with- 
out adding  the  reasoning  on  which  it  rested.  Those  who  were  desirous  of  see- 
ing that  could  refer  to  the  Opinion  itself,  which  had  been  previously  published. 

Now  the  point  thus  presented  to  the  public,  in  the  very  words  of  the  Judge, 
was  the  essence  and  spirit  of  his  whole  Opinion.  It  is  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  all  rests.  It  was  introduced  into  the  original  decree  long  before  the  Opinion 
was  published.  Why  does  he  now  shrink  from  it?  Is  he  conscious  that  he  was 
wrong  ?  And  does  he  want  to  conceal  his  error  under  cover  of  an  attack  upon 
Mr.  Lawless  ?  He  complains  that  the  preamble  to  the  regulations  of  Morales 
was  not  inserted  in  this  specification.  It  would  have  been  manifestly  improper 
to  publish  this  alone;  because  the  Judge's  decision,  that  ^^the  regulations  them- 
selves exclude  all  belief  that  any  law  existed,  under  which  a  confirmation  of  the 
title  in  question  could  have  been  claimed,"  was  his  deduction  from  the  whole 
regulations,  preamble,  articles,  conclusion  and  all. 

The  Judge  in  his  answer  has  grouped  the  15th,  16th,  and  I7th  specifications  of 
the  article  together.     They  are  contained  iti  the  following  language: — 

"  15.  That  the  uniform  practice  of  the  sub-delegates  or  lieutenant  governors 
of  Upper  Louisiana,  from  the  first  establishment  of  that  province  to  the  10th 
March,  1804,  is  to  be  disregarded  as  a  proof  of  law,  usage,  or  custom  therein." 
*^  16.  That  the  historical  fact,  that  nineteen-ttoerUieths  of  the  titles  to  lands  in 
Upper  Louisiana  were  not  only  incomplete,  but  not  conformable  to  the  regula- 
tions of  O'Reilly,  Gayoso,  or  Morales,  at  the  date  of  the  cession  to  the  United 
States,  afSbrds  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  general  legality  of  those  titles." 

"  17.  That  the  fact,  that  incomplete  concessions,  whether  floating  or  located, 
were,  previous  to  the  cession,  treated  and  considered  by  the  government  and 
population  of  Louisiana  as  property,  saleable,  transferable,  and  the  subject  of  in* 
nerittnce  and  distribation  ab  inteitaiOj  furnishes  no  inference  in  favor  of  those 
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titles,  or  to  their  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  treaty  of  cessioQ,  or  of  the  law  of 
nations/' 

Now  I  will  venture  to  assert,  and  I  believe  6very  lawyer  who  has  examined 
this  case  will  concur  with  me  in  opinion,  that  let  the  final  decision  of  the  case  of 
Soulard  be  made  when  and  where  it  will,  it  must  eventually  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  practice  referred  to  in  these  three  specifications.  No 
court  acquainted  with  its  duty  will  at  this  late  day  venture  to  .destroy  the  titles  of 
a  whole  province  founded  upon  a  uniform  practice  which  has  existed  since  J  765. 
Although  the  lieutenant  governors  may  have  had  no  legal  authority  in  the  com- 
mencement to  grant  concessions  for  land;  yet  it  is  now  too  late  to  disturb  that 
question.  In  such  a  case  the  maxim  would  apply  in  all  its  force,  that  ^*  com- 
munis error  facit  jus."  The  peace  and  the  property  of  society  demand  the  ap- 
plication of  this  rule. 

The  Judge  in  his  answer  evidently  approaches  these  specifications  with  an 
air  of  triumph.  He  alleges  that  no  proof  was  given  of  the  facts  upon  which  they 
rest ;  and  that  no  such  assumptions  are  contained  in  his  Opinion.  What  would 
have  been  his  decision  had  these  facts  been  proved,  he  says  it  is  needless  to  in- 
quire. 

Firsty  then,  as  to  the  15th  specification.  The  Judge  or  those  who  prepared 
his  answer  must  have  treacherous  memories.  Though  he  alleges  that  the  facts 
contained  in  this  assumption  were  not  in  proof,  yet  in  the  very  page  preceding 
he  informs,  us  that  the  evidence  alluded  to  in  this  very  fifleenth  charge  was  ob- 
jected to  by  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States,  but  was  received  by  the 
court.  Nay^  mere;  the  Judge  says  he  admitted  it  ''on  the  very  ground  that  it 
raised  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  power  of  the  lieutenant  governor  to  make 
the  grant  in  question.''  In  his  letter  to  the  House  of  Representatives  he  con- 
nected'this  15th  assumption  with  the  10th,  13th,  and  14th  ;  and  in  all  his  rea- 
soning upon  them  on  that  occasion,  he  never  thought  of  denying  the  facts  upon 
which  either  of  them  was  founded.  On  the  contrary,  he  makes  it  a  (>o'  tt  to  de- 
clare, that  he  had  admitted  the  evidence  offered  of  the  fiicts  contained  in  the 
15th  assumption. 

But  even  if  he  had  not  committed  himself  by  his  own  solemn  declarations,  his 
denial  would  be  of  no  avail.  The  proof  contained  in  the  record  of  Soulard's 
case  is  ample.  The  testimony  of  Col.  Delassus — the  last  lieutenant  governor  of 
Upper  Louisiana,  establishes  the  practice  beyond  a  doubt.  The  Livre  Terrien — 
a  book  of  record,  contains  a  list  of  grants  down  to  the  year  1795,  and  they  were 
all  made  by  the  lieutenant  governors.  Did  the  practice  change  after  that  date ! 
Has  there  been  or  can  there  be  shown  a  single  concession  of  land  in  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, made  by  any  other  authority  than  that  of  the  lieutenant  governor?  But 
I  proceed  further,  and  will  cite  Judge  Peck  himself  as  my  witness.  When  be 
decided  the  case  of  Soulard  he  had  no  doubt  but  that  this  practice  had  been 
clearly  established.  In  his  decree  he  says,  **  and  it  appearing  that  it  was  the 
practice  of  the  lieutenant  governors  of  Upper  Louisiana  to  make  concessions  of 
land,  in  virtue  of  their  office  as  such  governors,"  di.c.  and  afterwards  in  his 
Opinion  he  takes  the  practice  for  granted.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  are 
informed  by  the  Judge  in  his  answer,  that  '*  the  uniform  practice  alleged  in  the 
15th  charge  was  not  in  proof,  and  therefore  that  proof  could  not  be  disregarded." 
The  Judge  is  also  wrong  in  declaring  that  there  is  no  such  assumption  as  the 
fifteenth  in  his  Opinion,  *'  nor  one  word  to  countenance  "  it.  On  the  contrary, 
taking  this  practice  of  the  lieutenant  governors  for  granted,  he  destroys  its  effect 
and  puts  it  down  ;  because  of  its  supposed  hostility  to  the  regulations  of  O'Reilly, 
Gayoso  and  Morales.  But  I  shall  quote  his  own  language.  *'  The  presuniptioa 
(he  says)  which  arises  in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  supreme  authority, 
especially  such  as  the  enactment  of  regulations  and  the  acknowledgement  of  the 
authority  of  these  for  a  series  of  years,  is  of  a  higher  nature  than  that  which 
arises  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  a  single  act,  or  even  a  serkt  of  acts,  suck  as 
concessions  of  land  hy  the  lieutenant  governor;  particularly  when  these  acts  are  to 
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be  subject  to  the  approval  and  confirmation  of  that  supreme  authority,  which  gave 
those  laws  that  were  to  regulate  the  subject  of  concessions." 

The  Judge  ought  to  have  left  this  15th  proposition  in  the  same  company  with 
which  it  entered  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  cannot  escape  by  merely 
changing  its  position,  and  informing  the  Senate^  that  as  the  facts  contained  in  it 
had  not  been  proved,  it  is  needless  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  the  decision. 
Is  there  then  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  this  uniform  practice  ?  And  must 
not  the  cause  of  Soulard,  in  the  end,  be  decided  by  its  extent  ? 

The  facts  contained  in  the  17th  proposition  are  but  corollaries  from  the  15th. 
If  it  be  true,  that  all  concessions  of  land  in  Upper  Louisiana  were  made  by  the 
lieutenant  governors,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  they  must  have 
been  *'  treated  and  considered  by  the  population  and  government  of  that  province 
as  property,  saleable,  transferable  and  the  subject  of  inheritance  and  distribution 
ab  intestato."  The  historical  fact,  stated  in  the  16th  proposition,  is.extracted  from 
Stoddard's  History  of  Louisiana — a  book  which  was  before  the  Judge  on  the  argu- 
ment of  the  cause,  and  has  been  read  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Lawless,  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th  pages  of  his  printed  argument,  placed  these 
facts  clearly  and  strongly  before  the  Judge.  They  were  main  points.  And  if 
he  has  given  no  answer  to  these  points,  but  has  passed  them  over  in  silence  ;  if 
he  has  disregarded  them  both  in  hisT  decree  and  in  his  Opinion,  is  Mr.  Lawless  to 
be  censured  for  stating  in  his  specifications,  that  the  Judge  had  assumed  they 
furnished  no  inference  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  such  claims  T  If  I  were  argu- 
ing a  cause  in  Pennsylvania,  depending  upon  an  actual  settlement,  and  I  should 
contend,  that  it  had  been  the  uniform  practice  of  that  commonwealth  to  give  a 
right  of  pre-emption  to  actual  settlers,  and  the  court  should  decide  the  cause 
against  me  without  noticing  this  argument,  should  I  not  be  justified  in  saying 
they  had  disregarded  this  practice  as  a  proof  of  law,  usage  or  custom  ? 

But,  says  the  Judge,  if  these  facts  were  prored,  how  could  I  take  them  for  grant- 
ed 7     Were  they  not  proved  ?     I  think  the  affirmative  has  been  clearly  shown 
from  the  testimony.     But  suppose  they  were  not,  for  what  purpose  was  the  judge 
appointed  ?     Who  would  think  it  necessary  to  prove  as  matter  of  fact  to  a  judge 
what  was  the  foundation  of  the  titles  to  land  in  tiie  country  over  which  he  was 
called  to  adjudicate  ?     Was  it  not  his  duty  to  master  this  subject,  before  he  took 
his  seat  upon  the  bench?     The  Act  of  Congress  of  1824,  under  which  he  acted, 
called  imperiously  upon  him  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  land  titles  un- 
der the  Spanish  government.     It  is  not  possible  he  could  have  been  ignorant 
concerning  them,  without  shutting  his  eyes  on  all  that  was  passing  around  him. 
This  cause  was  argued  in  1824,  and  again  in  1825.     He  had  before  him  both 
Stoddard's  History  and  the  printed  argument  of  Mr.  Lawless.     That  argument 
referred  him  to  a  list  of  cases  on  the  records  of  the  court  of  St  Louis,  in  which 
these  unconfirmed  concessions  had  been  treated  as  property.     The  facts  alleged 
in  the  specifications  were  not  denied  by  Mr.  Bates,  the  district  attorney.     AH 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  knew  them  to  be  true.     Here  then  was  a  Judge 
residing  in  a  country,  all  whose  original  Spanish  titles  were  founded  on  conces- 
sions  from  lieutenant  governors,  who  must  have  daily   witnessed  around  him 
sales  and  bequests  and  descents  of  these  titles — and  must  have  known  that  they 
formed  the  subject  of  a  great  portion  of  the  landed  transactions  of  the  country; 
and  yet  this  Judge^  who  has  never  pretended  to  deny  the  existence  of  these  facts, 
comes  before  the  Senate  and  says,  what  would  have  been  their  legal  effect  had  proof 
of  them  been  offered,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.     What  judge  in  Maryland  would 
think  of  receiving  proof  that  the  original  titles  of  the  people  in  that  state  were 
derived  from  Lord  Baltimore,  or  ia  Pennsylvania  that  they  came  from  William 
Penn  ?     It  would  be  equally  absurd  for  a  judge  in  Upper  Louisiana  to  require 
proof  that  their  original  Spanish  titles  sprang  from  the  grants  of  their  lieuten- 
ant governors. 

But,  says  the  gentleman,  the  courts  in  England  have  refused  to  regard  even 
Camden  as  authority  for  a  historical  fact.     "Se  it  so.     Is  this  a  mere  historical 
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question — or  is  it  not  a  question  concerning  what  is  the  law  of  th#  country  in 
which  the  judge  resides  i  Who  ever  heard  that  any  judge  required  this  to  be 
proved  to  him  as  a  question  of  foreign  law.  It  was  his  duty  to  be  acquainted 
with  thes  ubject,  and  Stoddard's  History  contained  no  more  than  what  he  ought 
to  have  known,  and  what  I  have  no  doubt  he  did  know  without  it. 

If  then  there  had  been  no  express  language  in  the  Judge's  Opinion  upon  which 
these  specifications  could  have  rested  ;  yet  as  the  propositions  contained  in  them 
had  been  plainly  presented  to  his  view  and  strongly  insisted  upon  in  the  argu- 
ment, the  very  decree  against  the  claim  of  Soulard,  necessarily  decided  that 
they  were  to  be  disregarded.  Without  this  assumption  his  decree  would  have 
been  the  reverse  of  what  it  was.  Surely,  when  a  party  rests  his  cause  upon  a 
point,  and  the  decision  is  against  him,  the  judge  must  have  assumed  that  this 
point  ought  to  be  disregarded. 

The  fast  assumption  is,  '^  that  the  laws  of  Congress  heretofore  passed  in 
favor  of  incomplete  titles,  furnish  no  argument  or  protecting  principle  in  favor 
of  those  titles  of  a  precisely  similar  character  which  remain  unconfirmed." 

The  Judge  declares  in  his  answer  that  he  made  no  such  assumption.  If  he 
means  that  he  made  no  such  assumption  in  express  words,  it  is  true;  but  it  is 
equally  certain  that  in  substance  and  in  fact  he  has  decided  that  the  former  Acts 
of  Congress,  under  which  many  of  these  incomplete  Spanbh  titles  had  been  con- 
firmed, afforded  no  protection  to  similar  titles  which  remained  unconfirmed.  If 
this  had  not  been  his  decision  the  title  of  Soulard  would  have  been  protected. 

I  think  that  on  this  point  Mr.  Lawless  stands  upon  ground  not  to  be  shaken. 
The  2d  section  of  the  Act  of  1 824  prescribed,  that  the  validity  of  the  titles  on 
which  the  Judge  was  authorized  to  decide  should  be  determined  ^ ^according  to 
the  law  of  nations;  the  stipulations  of  any  treaty,  and  proceedings  under  the 
same ;  tke  several  Acts  of  Ckmgress  in  relation  thereto  ;  and  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  government  upon  which  it  is  alleged  to  have  been  derived."  Now  it  is  an 
established  and  admitted  fact  that  incomplete  concessions  of  a  character  similar 
to  that  of  Soulard  had  been  confirmed  by  the  commissioners  under  previous 
Acts  of  Congress,  over  and  over  again.  The  Act  of  1814,  although  it  limits 
the  power  of  the  Board  to  a  league  square,  yet  recognizes  tiiese  incomplete 
grants,  and  to- that  extent  expressly  authorizes  their  confirmation.  From  my 
present  impressions,  had  I  been  the  judge,  I  should  have  thought  that  as  the 
Act  of  1814  had  positively  sanctioned  these  titles  to.  the  extent  of  a  league 
square;  and  as  the  Act  of  1824  prescribed  no  limit  in  regard  to  the  number  of 
acres,  the  question  was  no  longer  open,  and  that  if  the  concession  were  a  fair 
one,  I  was  bound  to  grant  a  confirmation  of  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  my  de- 
cree I  might  have  referred  to  the  Act  of  1814,  as  the  law  under  which  such  a 
claim  was  confirmed;  and  I  thus  answer  the  question  asked  by  the  Judge,  to 
what  law  could  he  have  referred  as  his  authority  in  case  his  decree  had  been  in 
favor  of  Soulard  T 

This  point  was  strongly  urged  by  Mr.  Lawless.  Its  discussion  occupies 
several  pages  of  his  printed  argument.  What  answer  does  the  Judge  give  to  it 
in  his  Opinion  }  All  that  he  says  upon  the  subject  is,  '*  that  the  part  of  the  Act 
which  requires  the  court  to  determine  '  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  title 
according  to  the  several  Acts  of  Congress,'  &.c.  has  been  adverted  to,  on  behalf 
of  the  claimants,  but  not  seriously  relied  upon  as  furnishing  the  ground  of  a 
claim  to  confirmation  in  the  present  case.  Upon  this  point  it  is  only  necessary 
to  remark,  that  there  is  certainly  no  Act  of  Congress,  which  would  authorize 
the  confirmation  of  the  present  claim,  or  any  part  thereof." 

Not  seriously  relied  on!  So  far  from  this  being  the  fact,  it  was  relied  upon 
as  conclusive.  The  Act  of  1824  did  not  like  the  former  Acts  limit  confirmations 
to  a  league  square;  it  was  unlimited.  No  matter  how  many  arpents  the  claim 
covered;  if  just,  it  might  be  confirmed.  The  principle  had  been  settled  by  the 
Act  of  18 14  that  these  incomplete  titles  were  valid,  and  yet  the  Judge  makes  a  deci- 
sion^ which  swept  from  his  docket  all  such  claims,  at  the  very  moment  those 
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claimanta,  confiding  in  principles  settle^d  by  former  Acts  of  Congress,  were  look- 
ing to  his  tribunal  for  a  decision  which  would  secure  their  rights.  After  all 
this,  he  now  complains  of  Mr.  Lawless  for  informing  the  public,  that  he  had 
decided  that  these  Acts  of  Congress  afforded  no  protection  to  the  claims. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  list  of  other  errors  alleged  to  be  contained  in  this  Opinion, 
which  might  be  enumerated,  but  I  shall  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Senate  in 
reading  it.  I  contend  that  Mr.  Lawless  had  a  right  to  make  the  assertion  con- 
tained in  the  specification;  and  that  in  this  as  well  as  in  all  the  others  he  has 
stated  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  has  been  guilty  of  no  misrep- 
resentation. The  miserable  excuse  of  the  Judge  in  regard  to  the  four  last,  that 
his  Opinion  passed  them  over  in  silence — although  his  decision  was  against  them, 
cannot  avail  him  before  this  tribunal. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  respondent  had  no  just  cause  even  to  be  ofiended 
with  Mr.  Lawless  on  account  of  his  publication. 

I  now  come  to  the  vital  and  essential  part  of  this  cause;  and  I  do  contend 
that  if  there  were  no  evidence  before  the  Senate  but  the  Opinion  of  the  court, 
the  article  signed  ^^  A  Citizen,"  and  the  fact  of  its  author's  imprisonment  and 
suspension,  these  would  be  sufficient  ground  to  pronounce  the  respondent  guilty. 
If  he  had  the  heart  to  proceed  coolly  and  deliberately,  without  passion,  and  to 
cloak  his  malice  under  a  fair  and  kind  exterior,  I  should  not  believe  him  to  be 
the  better  man,  for  being  able  so  well  to  play  the  hypocrite.  But  the  facts  of 
this  case  leave  nothing  for  conjecture.  They  speak  in  a  language  which  can- 
not be  misunderstood.  It  will  now  be  my  endeavor  to  present  them  before 
this  Court,  in  a  distinct  and  perspicuous  manner,  according  to  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred. 

On  Monday,  the  17th  of  April,  1826,  Judge  Peck  issued  a  rule  against  Stephen 
W.  Foreman — ^the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Missouri  Advocate  and  St.  Louis 
Inquirer,  commanding  him  to  appear  on  the  next  morning,  and  shew  cause  why 
an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him  for  a  contempt  of  court.  The  lan- 
guage of  this  rule  is  remarkable,  and  discloses  the  source  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ing. In  it  the  Judge  declares  himself  to  be  satisfied  that  the  article  signed  '^  A 
Citizen  "  contained  "  a  false  statement^^  of  a  judicial  decision  delivered  by  him 
in  the  case  of  Seulard  asainst  the  United  States.  He  was  not  only  satisfied  in 
the  first  instance  of  the  falsity  of  the  statement,  but  that  it  tended  ^^  to  bring  odi- 
um on  the  court,  and  to  impair  the  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  purity  of  its 

decisions." 

In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Judge  was  placed  afler  he  had  determined 
to  proceed,  what  ought  to  have  been  his  course  }  He  ought  to  have  expressed 
no  opinion;  but  merely  called  the  editor  before  him  on  a  general  rule  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  attached  for  the  publication.  But  before  Mr. 
Foreman  came  before  the  court,  or  one  word  had  been  uttered  in  his  defence, 
nay.  before  the  issuing  of  the  rule  against  him,  the  respondent  had  prejudged 
the  cause.  He  had  determined  the  publication  to  be  '^  a  false  statement," 
^'  tending  to  bring  odium  upon  the  court  and  to  im^^air  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  the  purity  of  its  decisions; "  and  this  prejudication  he  grafled  into  the 

rule. 

And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment.  No  man  who  had  a  proper  regard  for 
his  character  would  ever  sit  in  judgment  in  any  case  even  between  strangers 
on  which  he  had  previously  formed  and  expressed  a  decided  opinion.  He 
would  never  commit  himself  so  much.  Even  if  he  were  conscious  that  he  could 
banish  former  impressions  from  his  mind  and  be  impartial,  still  his  course  would 
be  viewed  with  suspicion,  and  there  are  always  men  enough  in  the  world  to  at- 
tribute evil  motives  to  the  most  upright  actions.  But  here  the  respondent,  not- 
withstanding he  was  both  the  accuser  and  the  judffe,  decided  at  the  very 
onset  that  the  article  was  false,  and  calculated  to  make  him  odious  before  the 

public. 

In  the  case  of  Almon,  Lord  Mansfield  declined  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  own 
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caase.  Here,  however,  it  may  be  said)  that  Judge  Peck  could  not  avoid  it,  as 
he  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  court.  Be  it  so.  Then  the  necessity  was  still  the 
greater,  that  he  should  have  observed  a  prudent  and  impartial  course,  and  heard 
every  thing  before  he  pronounced  any  decision.  But  without  hearing  any  thing, 
and  before  the  rule  was  issued  against  the  party  accused,  he  had  prejudged  the 
merits  of  the  whole  case,  and  decided  that  the  publication  was  a  contempt  of  court. 
From  such  a  beginning  nothing  was  to  be  expected  but  passion  and  tyranny 
throughout  the  prosecution .  After  this,  the  whole  trial  was  but  a  mere  mockery, 
a  cruel  farce.  The  Judge  had  foredoomed  Lawless  as  his  victim.  In  the  very 
first  stage  of  the  proceeding  his  article  was  decided  to  be  a  contempt. 

At  the  return  of  the  rule  on  Tuesday,  the  18th  April,  Mr.  Lawless  appeared 
as  counsel  for  Mr.  Foreman.  Did  not  the  scene  now  exhibit  a  strange  spec- 
tacle in  a  land  of  freedom?  On  the  bench  sat  the  Judge  for  the  purpose  of  de< 
ciding  his  own  cause  brought  before  him  upr)n  his  own  accusation,  and  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  argument  of  his  counsel,  he  had  unlimited  power  to  fine 
and  to  imprison  Mr.  Lawless  at  bis  own  pleasure — to  inflict  any  punishment 
upon  him  short  of  mayhem  or  death.  His  will  was  the  law.  At  the  bar  stood 
mr.  Lawless,  a  victim  destined  for  the  sacrifice.  Although  this  proceeding 
was  in  form  against  the  printer,  yet  Mr.  Bates  has  sworn  that  he  then  believed 
and  still  believes,  Judge  Peck  as  an  individual  did  not  doubt  from  the  begin- 
ning but  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  the  author  of  ^^  A  Citizen. '*  The  rule  against 
the  printer  was  merely  a  mode  of  reaching  the  author. 

The  manner  of  the  two  men  presents  a  perfect  contrast.  The  high  and  gal- 
lant bearing  which  Colonel  Lawless  had  sustained  upon  the  field  of  battle 
cowered  before  this  judicial  tyrant.  (Why  should  I  not  call  things  by  their 
proper  names? )  His  manner  we  are  told  ^'was  subdued,"  more  than  the  wit- 
nesses had  ever  seen  it.  Instead  of  exhibiting  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his  na- 
tive country,  he  became  tame  and  spiritless.  Wh^ilst  on  the  other  hand,  the 
calm  cold  manner  of  Judge  Peck  was  changed  into  violence,  passion  and  rage. 
We  are  indeed  informed  that  he  sometimes  smiled,  but  it  was  only  when  Mr. 
Lawless,  unable  to  conceal  the  author  under  the  counsellar's  robe,  was  betray- 
inghimself  and  rushing  into  the  toils  which  had  been  prepared  for  him. 

We  are  told  that  Mr.  Lawless  was  heard  before  the  Judge.  But  how  was 
he  heard  ?  He  began  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  article  signed  **  A  Citi- 
zen,^' but  instead  of  being  allowed  to  proceed  in  this,  which  was  the  vital  part 
of  his  defence,  he  was  interrupted  at  every  step.  According  to  Judge  Wash, 
(the  respondent's  own  witness)  he  used  such  language  as  this  to  Mr.  Lawless. 
"  In  this  you  are  mistaken;  " — "this  has  no  authority;" — "  this  not  only  does 
not  present  the  Opinion  of  the  court  but  is  against  that  Opinion,  directly  in  the 
face  of  it;" — "it  is  not  true;" — "it  is  false."  These  interruptions  were  not 
merely  occasional,  but  continued  throughout  the  entire  process  of  the  argument. 
The  Judge  not  only  attempted  to  argue  each  point  with  him,  as  he  proceeded; 
but  when  he  was  on  one  point,  would  confuse  him  by  rudely  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  another.  And  when  he  had  no  other  reply  at  hand,  he  would  tell  him 
this  is  not  true,  "  it  is  false."  What  kind  of  a  hearing  was  this  ?  What  a  spec- 
tacle was  here  for  the  American  people! 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  interruptions  of  counsel 
by  the  courts.  They  are  common,  perhaps  too  common.  In  this  manner  coun- 
sel are  oflen  put  off  the  train  of  their  argument.  But  is  it  common  in  any  civi- 
lized country  upon  earth,  whilst  a  counsel  is  decently  endeavoring  to  advocate 
a  cause  before  the  court,  for  the  Judge  to  interrupt  him — and  contradict  him  in 
the  coarsest  language,  and  wrong  him  at  every  step,  as  Judge  Peck  did  on  the 
present  occasion  ?  Mr.  Lawless  at  length  became  confused  and  embarrassed, 
and  after  struggling  along  through  part  of  two  days,  he  could  no  longer  sustain 
himself,  but  took  his  seat  before  his  argument  was  concluded.  "  This  I  in- 
ferred, (says  Mr.  Geyer,)  from  the  point  at  which  he  quit,  and  the  manner  he 
dropped  the  papers  in  his  hand." 
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But  there  is  another  fact  immediately  connected  with  thia  part  of  the  case, 
which  proves  conclusivelj  how  very  improper  th;^  conduct  of  the  Judge  must 
have  heen  : — and  one  such  fact  is  worth  a  hundred  arguments.  His  particular 
friend — the  District  Attorney,  a  gentleman  whose  character  is  well  known  to 
the  membersLof  this  Court,  observing  the  influence  under  whiph  he  was  acting, 
and  dreading  the  consequences,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  violate  that  decorum 
which  forbids  a  member  of  the  bar  to  speak  privately  to  a  judge  in  relation  to 
a  question  pending  before  him,  and  to  advise  him  ^'  to  let  the  matter  drop  as 
easily  as  possible."  This  interference  of  Mr.  Bates  I  have  no  doubt  sprang 
from  the  best  feelings  and  the  purest  motives.  Still  it  shows  how  strongly  he 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  impropriety  of  the  Judge's  conduct,  when  he 
ventured  to  give  him  such  advice.  What  was  the  Judge'ii  answer  ?  1  will  here 
read  it  from  the  testimony.  ''  Pending  the  rule  upon  the  printer,  (says  Mr. 
Bates)  I  was  about  to  volunteer  advice  to  the  Judge,  that  in  point  of  policy,  it 
would  be  well  to  let  the  matter  drop  as  easily  as  possible,  if  it  could  be  done. 
But  he  gave  me  promptly  to  understand,  that  his  course  was  taken,  and  that  it 
was  matter  of  duty  which  could  not  be  omitted."  Yes  !  a  matter  of  duty  to 
rush  on  in  his  mad  career  against  the  faithful  advice  of  his  best  friend. 

There  is  another  circumstance  of  a  still  stronger  character,  which  the  counsel 
for  the  respondent  have  not  even  noticed.  Mr.  Geyer  appeared  before  this 
Judge  in  behalf  of  the  printer,  as  a  volunteer.  The  respectability  of  his  charac- 
ter is  well  known  to  every  member  of  this  court.  At  that  time  a  contest  existed 
in  Missouri  whether  the  Constitution  of  the  State  ought  not  to  be  changed,  so 
as  to  limit  the  judicial  office  to  a  term  for  years,  insteadof  during  good  behavior. 
The  celebrated  letter  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Kercheval  had  produced  a  strong  dis- 
position among  the  people  to  render  the  judiciary  dependent,  and  reduce  the  pe- 
riod of  judicial  service.  Mr.  Geyer  was  a  friend  to  the  judiciary — a  known  ad- 
vocate of  the  permanence  of  the  judicial  office.  After  he  entered  the  house  of 
Mr.  Penrose,  where  the  court  was  then  sitting,  that  gentleman  taunted  him  with 
the  disposition  to  punish,  manifested  by  Judge  Feck,  and  urged  it  as  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  6f  changing  the  constitution.  Mr.  Geyer,  anxious  to  prevent  a 
course  of  proceeding,  which  he  feared  would  be  seized  upon  to  excite  further 
prejudice  against  the  judiciary,  and  raise  the  clamor  still  higher,  appeared  before 
Judge  Peck  as  the  advocate  of  the  printer.  He  had  never  been  asked  to  do  so 
by  any  person;  but  as  an  honest  and  patriotic  citizen,  for  the  sake  of  his  coun- 
try  and  to  sustain  the  truth  and  soundness  of  the  opinions  which  he  had  espoused, 
he  voluntarily  interfered  and  did  his  utmost  to  arrest  the  Judge  in  his  infatuated 
course.  What,  sir,  must  have  been  his  conduct  to  create  this  state  of  feeling 
in  Mr.  Geyer.'  Here  was  a  man  of  as  high  a  character  as  any  in  Missouri — 
cool  and  dispassionate — who  interposed  merely  to  prevent  the  respondent  from 
doing  an  act,  which  by  its  violence  and  tyranny  might  bo  a  deadly  blow  against 
the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  After  all  this,  we  have  been  told  that  it 
is  necessary  this  Judge  should  escape  in  order  to  protect  the  character  and 
standing  of  the  judiciary.  Escape  from  what?  From  the  consequences  of  an 
act  which  before  it  was  committed  Mr.  Geyer  solemnly  believed  would  sully  the 
character  of  the  whole  judicial  body  to  which  he  belonged.  Actuated  by  these 
laudable  motives,  he  made  an  argument  which  would  have  convinced  any  mind 
not  wholly  pre-occupied  by  prejudice.  He  used  much  policy.  He  made  no 
attack  upon  the  Judge's  vanity.  He  did  not  touch  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless, 
because  he  well  knew  that  the  Judge  regarded  the  Opinion,  which  it  alleged  to 
be  erroneous,  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  He  would  not  have  been  heard  patiently 
in  any  remarks  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  article,  or  even  that  a  single  error  ex- 
isted in  the  Opinion.  He  steered  clear  of  all  the  Judge's  prejudices.  Admitting 
the  misrepresentation  and  libellous  character  of  the  article,  he  contended  it 
could  not  be  punished  as  a  contempt  of  court.  What  points  did  he  urge  in  sup- 
port of  this  proposition.'  Ist.  That  no  cause  was  pending;  and  that  the  pub- 
lished opinion  of  a  judge  after  a  case  had  been  finally  decided,  wns  a  fair  sub- 
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ject  of  criticidm,  and  that  the  article  was  therefore  only  punishable  as  a  UbeL 
'id.  That  such  a  power  violated  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  trial  hy  jurj.  Mr.  Geyer  presented  the  subjeQt  oiucfa  in  ths 
same  manner  as  I  have  attempted  to  present  it  before  this  court.  Of  his  abilitj 
to  do  so  withcreat  force  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt.  He  read  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Missouri.  He  did  not  gs 
to  England  for  authority,  but  relied  on  the  constitution  of  his  country  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  American  people.  To  use  his  own  language  he  ^^  eodelivored 
to  Impress  the  Judge  with  the  danger  of  exercising  a  power  by  implication — not 
strictly  necessary — which  seemed  to  be  so  directly  against  the  letter  of  the  con- 
stitution." 

*  But  the  Judge  did  not  take  a  moment  for  reflection  afler  the  argument  was 
conclCided.  He  over^ruled  it  immediately,  without  assigning  any  reasons.  So 
impatient  was  he,  that  he  delayed  the  dielivery  of  any  opinion,  until  he  coald 
get  the  author  of  the  article  before  him.     The  court  then  adjourned. 

On  the  next  day,  Thursday,  20th  April,  18^6,  Mr.  Foreman,  the  printer,  ap- 
peared, gave  up  the  name  of  Mr.  Lawless  as  the  author  of  the  article,  aad 
purged  himself  of  the  contempt.  The  manner  of  this  purgatjon  has  a  strong 
bearing  on  the  subject  before  us.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Foremand  eclared  on  oath,  '^  that  he  as  editor  had  examuied 
the  manuscript  as  he  commonly  did  the  communications  made  to  his  paper,  to 
ascertain  that  it  was  decorous  in  its  terms  and  manner,  that  finding  it  unexcep- 
tionable in  that  respect,  and  having  a  responsible  author,  he  published  it,  with- 
out knowing  or  inquiring  into  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  statements  it  contained. 
And  that  in  doing  so,  he  had  no  intention  to  commit  a  contempt,  or  treat  the 
court  with  disrespect."  Here  then  was  the  editor  of  a  paper,  well  acquainted 
with  the  land  claimants  and  capable  of  judging  the  effect  which  the  publication 
might  have  upon  the  society  around  him,  who  came  into  court  and  swore  that 
he  believed  the  article  to  be  decorous  and  unexceptionable  in  its  terms  and 
manner,  and  that  in  publishing  it  he  had  no  intention  to  treat  (he  court  with 
disrespect. — If  the  Judge  had  not  been  fixed  as  fate  in  his  cruel  purpose,  ell 
these  circumstances  combining  would  have  induced  him  to  pause  and  reflect. 
The  advice  of  Mr.  Bates,  the  powerful  and  conclusive  argument  of  Mr.  Geyer, 
the  oath  of  Mr.  Foreman,  and  the  repeated  declarations  of  Mr.  Lawless  him- 
self, whilst  arguing  for  the  printer,  of  the  absence  of  any  intention,  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  article,  to  misrepresent  the  opinion  of  the  court,  were  all 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  mind;  but  their  only  effect  seemed  to  be  the  more  vio- 
lently to  excite  his  passions  and^heighten  his  indignation. 

A  rule  is  made  upon  Mr.  Lawless  to  Bjppe&r  forthtcith.  That  which  was  had 
enough  in  the  first  rule  now  becomes  much  worse.  '<  The  false  statement  "  in 
it  is  now  magnified  into  '<  false  and  maliciovs  statements."  The  tendency  of 
the  article  is  not  now  merely  stated  as  in  the  first  rule  ;  but  the  author  himself 
is  charged  with  an  '^  intent,  by  its  publication,"  to  impair  the  public  confidence 
in  the  upright  intentions  of  the  said  court,  and  to  bring  odium  upon  the  court; 
and  especially  with  intent  to  impress  the  public  mind,  and  particularly  many  liti- 
gants in  this  court,  that  they  are  not  to  expect  justice  in  the  causes  now  pend- 
ing therein;  and  with  intent  further  to  awaken  hostile  and  angry  feelings  on 
the  part  of  the  said  litigants  against  the  said  court,  in  contempt  of  the  same 
court."  The  conclusion  of  this  rule  is  a  still  greater  outrage.  It  calls  open 
Mr.  Lawless  ^^forthtoith  "to  '^  shew  cause  why  he  should  not  be  suspended 
from  practising  in  this  court,  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  therein,  for  the  said 
contempt  and  evil  intent."  Without  one  moment's  delay,  he  is  caHed  upon  to 
answer,  why  he  shall  not  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  that  profession  on  which 
he  and  his  family  depended  for  existence.  It  is  not  iberely  why  he  should  not 
be  fined  and  imprisoned  for  a  contempt,  but  this  mild,  placid,  dove-like  Judge, 
as  he  has  been  represented,  dictates  also  a  rule  against  Mr.  Lawless  tq  show 
cause  forthwith  why  in  effect  his  wife  and  children  ^ould  not  be  made  beggars. 
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What!  Is  there  any  precedent  of  a  proceeding  like  this  ?  Had  the  Judge  but 
taken  time  to  refer  to  2  PetersdorflPs  Abridgement — ^the  book  which  he  has  cited 
here/ he  would  have  found  that  a  rule  upon  an  attorney  to  show  cause  why  he 
shall  not  be  stricken  from  the  roll  is  a  very  different  matter  from  an  attach- 
ment. But  his  vengeance  could  not  tarry.  He  was  eager  to  inflict  the  double 
punishment  of  consignins  Mr.  Lawless  to  disgrace  by  sending  him  to  the  com- 
mon prison,  and  deprivmg  him  of  the  power  of  practising  his  profession,  so 
long  as  this  land  court  should  endure.  And  yet  we  have  been  talking  about 
the  quo  animo  of  this  transaction,  and  whether  the  whole  might  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  a  pure  and  disinterested,  if  not  from  a  benevolent  motive.  A  pic- 
ture has  been  presented  to  us  of  a  man  filled  with  the  very  milk  of  human 
kindness — ^with  a  heart  pure,  tender  and  guileless  as  a  child  of  three  years  old 
— and  whose  whole  conduct  has  been  so  correct  as  to  win  for  him  the  warm 
friendship  of  the  counsel,  who  last  addressed  you  in  behalf  of  the  Respondent. 
Of  Mr.  Lawless  I  will  here  take  occasiod  to  say  what  I  believe  to  be  strictly 
just.  I  profess  no  friendship  for  him,  for  my  friendships  are  not  quite  so  sud- 
den; but  from  what  I  have  seen  of  him  (which  has  not  been  very  much),  he  has 
exhibited  the  model  of  an  Irish  gentleman.  That  he  has  failings  I  have  no  doubt. 
I  believe  he  has;  but  they  proceed  from  the  ardor  and  intensity  ofhis  feelings, — 
feelings  which  belong  to  the  brave  and  gallant  nation  from  which  he  springs. 
He  may  be  hasty  and  impetuous,  but  a  braver  or  a  warmer  heart  beats  not  in  a 
human  bosom.  I  admire  and  I  respect  him,  and  am  so  much  his  friend  that  I 
wish  to  see  him  have  justice,  and  so  far  as  Grod  shall  give  me  ability,  every 
effort  of  my  mind  shall  be  directed  to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

On  the  26th  May,  1 724,  the  Act  passed  enabling  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  state  of  Missouri  to  try  the  validity  of  thes6  Spanish 
land  claims.  It  required  all  claims  to  be  presented  to  the  Court  within 
two  years.  Any  claim  thus  presented  and  not  decided  within  three  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  act,  '^  on  account  of  the  neglect  or  delay  of  the 
claimant "  was  forever  barred.  The  claims  were  to  be  filed  before  the  26th 
May,  1826,  and  to  be  decided  before  the  26th  May,  1827.  To  suspend  Mr. 
Lawless  for  eighteen  months  ttom  21st  April,  1826,  was  to  banish  him  forever 
from  that  court,  if  the  law  had  not  been  afterwards  extended/ 

Some  evidence  has  been  given,  but  for  what  purpose  I  cannot  conceive, 
unless  to  mortify  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Lawless,  that  he  had  but  little  business  in 
th|s  court,  except  that  arising  from  the  land  claims.  Be  it  so.  He  had 
devoted  the  whole  energy  of  his  mind  to  the  investigation  of  the  Spanish  laws 
and  customs,  and  of  the  treaties  relating  to  these  land  titles.  lie  naturally 
became  concerned  for  most  of  the  claimants  and  interested  in  their  claims. 
They  were  that  on  which  he  rested  his  hopes  of  fortune.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances this  Judge  called  upon  him  to  show  cause  forthwith  why  he  should 
not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  prosecuting  any  of  these  claims,  and  thus 
in  fact  lose  nearly  all  his  practice.  Most  truly  may  he  be  said  to  have  been 
foredoomed.  But  we  are  told  that  the  Judge  did  grant  him  a  delay  until  the 
aflernoon  !  This  is  most  4rue.  He  actually  extended  the  rule  for  half  a 
day,  to  enable  himto  attend  to  some  urgent  business  in  another  court ! 

After  all  these  indications  of  the  Judge's  feelings,  what  could  we  expect 
from  the  trial  itself  ?  Could  it  have  been  any  thing  but  what  it  was,  an  outraea 
on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  country  ?  It  was  then  high  time  for  Mr. 
Lawless  to  take  his  stand.  He  then  resolved  upon  his  course,  and  to  that 
resolution  he  stood  firm  and  steadfast.  As  an  American  citizen,  I  rejoice  at 
the  determination  which  he  exhibited.  After  his  argument  in  behalf  of  the 
printer  had  been  over-ruled  with  contumely,  aAer  he  l,^d  been  publickly 
insulted  and  his  character  traduced,  he  acted  as  a  roan  ought  to  have  acted. 
Hitherto  I  have  yielded,  but  henceforward  I  move  not  a  step.  I  put  it  to 
each  member  of  this  Court  whether  it  was  not  s^h  a  determination  as  he 
hioiaelf  would  have  made  ^    Mr.  Lawless  felt  as  he  ought  to  have  felt.    He 
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then  gave  iiuitructions  to  his  counsel  to  make  no  apologj.  The  tune  tar 
apology  was  over.  When  arguing  the  question  for  the  printer  befi>re  the 
Judge,  who  then  well  knew  that  the  article  was  written  by  Mr.  Lawless,  he 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  author  had  no  intention  to  ofiend  the  court. 
These  declarations  were  all  made  in  vain ;  and  the  Judge  had  exhibited  such 
a  spirit  that  when  be  was  called  upon  to  answer  in  his  own  person^  he  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  stand  upon  his  rights  as  a  man  and  as  a  citizen. 

The  trial  commenced  on  Thursday  afternoon.  And  how  ?  Mr.  Magenk 
took  up  the  article  and  attempted  to  prove,  that  it  contained  no  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  Opinion.  The  Judge  immediately  cried  out,  Stop,  sir,  that  question 
has  been  already  fully  argued  and  decided  on  the  rule  against  the  printer. 
I  shall  hear  nothing  further  upon  that  point.  But  had  it  been  fiilly  argued  ? 
No.  Mr.  Lawless  had  indeed  attempted  to  argue  it,  but  he  had  been  inter- 
rupted and  insulted  at  every  step,  until  he  became  embarrassed  and  sat  down 
in  despair  before  his  argument  was  completed.  And  how  had  the  question 
been  decided  ?  It  is  true  the  argument  had  been  immediately  over-ruled,  but 
no  opinion  was  given.  Besides,  this  was  on  the  rule  affainst  Mr.  Foreman. 
Was  not  the  rule  against  Foreman  distinct  from  the  rule  against  Lawless  ? 
Was  it  the  same  cause  }  Foreman  had  purged  himself  of  the  contempt,  and 
been  discharged.  Mr.  Lawless  was  now  the  accused.  .Here  was  a  new  mie 
against  a  new  man — ^the  old  one  having  been  dismissed.  Upon  this  new  charge 
Mr.  Lawless  had  a  constitutional  right  to  be  heard  by  counsel.  Yet  this 
Judge  determined  that  his  Opinion  should  remain  a  mystery, — that  it  should 
not  be  analyzed  and  exposed  to  vulgar  gaze.  He  stopped  Mr.  Magenis,  and 
would  not  allow  him  to  utter  one  word  for  his  friend  upon  that  point,  which  was 
all  important  for  his  defence  against  the  prosecution.  Has  any  case  ever 
occurred  in  the  United  States  where  upon  the  trial  of  a  criminal  ofience  such 
a  high-banded  course  was  attempted  ? 

But  why  shojald  the  Judge  have  considered  one  question  as  open,  and  the 
other  not  so  P  The  counsel  were  not  prohibited  from  arguing  the  question  of 
jurisdiction.  They  were  allowed  to  show  that  the  proceedings  of  the  court 
were  unlawful  and  violated  the  constitution,  though  these  topics  had  been 
discussed  on  the  former  rule  both  by  Mr.  Lawless  and  Mr.  Ueyer.  These 
were  still  held  to  be  open  points.  But  when  the  Opinion — the  sacred  Opinion 
was  approached,  the  Judge  cries  out.  Forbear !  You  must  not  touch  this  moa- 
umentnm  sre  perennius.  You  may  argue  as  long  as  you  think  proper  to  show 
that  I  am  trampling  upon  the  constitution  and  violating  the  dearest  rights  of  an 
American  citizen.  That  point  is  still  open.  But  the  Opinion  : — do  not  ven- 
ture to  discuss  it.     That  door  is  forever  closed. 

Mr.  Magenis  and  Mr.  Geyer  now  argued  the  same  questions,  which  the 
latter  had  argued  on  the  rule  against  the  printer.  Mr.  Geyer  came  belter 
prepared  to  press  his  points  than  he  had  heen  before,  and  Judge  Wash  tells  as 
his  argument  was  methodical,  logical  and  well  digested.  Colonel  Strolher 
then  rose  and  began  to  violate  his  instructions  by  making  an  apology  for  the 
article.  He  was  stopped  and  privately  requested  to  take  his  seat.  One  of 
the  counsel  (Mr.  Meredith)  asked  Mr.  Geyer  **  what  ground  of  argument  was 
Colonel  Strother  taking,  when  you  interrupted  him?  "  The  answer  was,  ^*  He 
was  taking  none,  as  I  thought.  I  considered  him  as  making  rather  an  apology 
than  an  argument.  It  was  on  that  account  that  he  was  interrupted."  I  ohafl 
never  forget  the  air  and  the  manner  with  which  Mr.  Geyer  declared  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  testimony  that  he  thought  it  not  a  case  for  apology. 

Whether  there  was  now  a  short  recess  of  the  court  is  uncertain.  On  this 
point  the  evidence  i?.  contradictory. 

A  spectacle  was  afterwards  presented  such  as  I  trust  will  never  ^ain  be 
witnessed  in  any  part  of  these  United  States.  The  Judge  took  off  bis  goggles, 
and  bound  up  his  eyes.  Qod  knows  I  do  not  attribute  this  weakness  of  his 
eyesight  to  him  as  a  fault.     I  am  sorry  for  his  misfortune.     But  such  was  the 
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fact.  He  sat  upon  the  bench  bliodfold.  Mr.  Bates  the  district  attorney  was 
then  called  upon  to  read  the  article  of  Mr.  Lawless,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and 
on  each  as  it  was  read  the  Judge  commented.  And  such  comments  !  And  that 
too  from  a  court  of  justice  !  Such  was  the  impression  made  on  the  bystanders, 
that  one  of  the  witnesses  tells  us,  that  among  the  multitude  which  thronged  the 
court,  he  did  not  hear  a  single  man  say  the  Judge  was  doing  right.  Mr.  Law- 
less, meanwhile,  sat  silent  and  submissive.  He  uttered  not  a  word.  He  only 
showed  by  the  flush  upon  his  countenance  the  indignant  feelings  which  were 
struggling  in  his  heart.  He  remained  until  he  could  endure  it  no  longer.  But 
before  he  left  the  court  house,  he  consulted  with  his  counsel,  whether  his 
withdrawal  could  be  construed  into  a  contempt.  What  was  the  answer? 
Either  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  remain  there,  and  hear  himself  abused,  or  lis- 
ten to  such  a  torrent  of  abuse.     It  is  stated  in  both  ways  by  the  witnesses. 

As  the  Judge  proceeded  he  became  more  violent.  Judge  Wash,  his  leading 
witness,  admits  that  he  '^  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  publication."  He  used 
the  words  ^^  false  "  and  '^  malicious."  He  frequently  used  expressions  offthis 
kind,  '^  That  is  wholly  unfounded."  '*  This  is  clearly  false  and  without  foun- 
dation except  in  the  malice  of  the  author."  And  he  says  that  remarks  like 
these  occurred  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  analysis  of  the  publication. 
They  were  not  merely  occasional  bursts  of  passion,  but  it  was  a  steady  current 
of  malicious  and  abusive  language.  The  epithets  used  were  very  various. 
The  words  ^'  false,"  '<  scandalous,"  '^  libellous"  ^'  unfounded,"  '^  slanderous," 
^'  calumniator  "  were  all  used  over  and  over  again  in  the  course  of  this  harangue, 
which  lasted  for  about  two  hours.  We  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  what  must 
have  been  its  tenor  and  spirit,  from  the  expression  used  by  the  Judge  in  his  an- 
swer ^o  the  article  of  impeachment.  The  terms  embodied  in  that  document 
have  left  a  lasting  monument  to  posterity  of  the  temper  and  feeling  under  which 
this  American  judge  must  have  acted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Horrall,  a  gentleman  who  was  merely  passing  by  accident 
and  had  never  been  in  the  court  before,  and  whose  high  character  places  him 
above  all  suspicion,  says,  that  the  Judge  appeared  to  be  under  vehement  ex- 
citement. He  used  the  words  '^  slanderer,"  '^  falsehood,"  and  ^'  misrepresenta- 
tion,"  and  the  witness  thought  he  intended  to  apply  these  epithets  to  the  author 
of  the  publication.     But  why  need  I  enumerate  all  the  witnesses,  who  have 

fiven  testimony  of  a  similar  character?  As  if  to  cap  the  climax  of  abuse,  the 
udge  declared  that  such  a  calumniator  as  the  author  of  the  article,  had  he 
lived  in  China,  would  have  had  his  house  blackened,  as  an  emblem  of  the  black- 
ness of  his  heart.  Even  Judge  Peck  himself  could  go  no  further.  A  large 
majority  of  the  witnesses  state  the  expression  in  this  or  a  similar  manner.  Two 
or  threa  of  them,  however,  say  that  the  terms  used  were  not  directly  and  per- 
sonally applied  to  Mr.  Lawless,  but  they  were  used  by  the  Judge  as  an  illus- 
tration of^  his  argument.  In  every  material  part  of  their  testimony,  however, 
there  is  no  disagreement.  Whether  the  one  or  the  other  version  be  the  truth, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was  the  Judge's  intention  the  audience  should 
point  to  Mr.  Lawless,  as  the  black-hearted  calumniator  whom  he  had  described. 
Now  I  ask  one  and  all  of  the  members  of  this  Court,  whether,  in  the  course  of 
their  experience,  they  have  evc^  known  a  man  convicted  even  of  murder  and 
brought  before  the  court  for  his  final  sentence,  to  receive  any  thing  like  such  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  taunt,  as  that  the  very  house  in  which  he  lived  ought  to  be 
painted  black,  as  an  emblem  of  the  blackness  of  his  heart. 

I  may  be  wrong  in  another  particular.  I  have  inquired  of  many  learned  men 
whether  they  had  ever  heard  or  read  of  such  ^a  custom  in  China  as  that  to 
which  the  Judge  has  adverted  ;  and  the  answer  of  them  all  has  been  in  the 
negative.  I  may  be  displaying  my  own  ignorance,  but  I  have  certainly  never 
met  with  any  thing  of  the  kind.  The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  have  referred 
us  to  no  book  asserting  .the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  Still  I  might  not  be 
warranted  in  applying  to  Judge  Peck  the  language  which  he  used  to  Mr.  Law- 
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less,  and  pronouncing  this  Chinese  custom  to  be  without  any  foundation  except 
in  his  own  malice. 

When  the  dearest  rights  of  an  American  citizen  are  at  stake,  I  will  not  stoop 
to  answer  such  observations  as  have  been  made  by  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
this  part  of^the  case.  What,  sir,  when  this  Court  is  solemnly  engaged  in  in- 
vestigating an  outrage  committed  against  the  liberties  of  this  country,  shall  we 
suffer  our  attention  to  be  led  away  to  a  farcical  scene  in  a  play  of  Kotzebue? 
Do  gentlemen  believe  they  can  laugh  out  of  court  a  fact,  which  every  man  who 
has  a  heart  must  feel  to  have  been  the  extremest  aggravation  of  insult  and 
cruelty.  Sir,  under  such  circumstances  wit  is  out  of  place;  and  if,  feeling 
strongly  and  as  I  think  justly,  I  did  often  repeat  the  sanie  question  to  the 
different  witnesses,  I  did  not  expect  to  be  treated  with  a  sneer. 

[Mr.  Wirt, — The  remark  to  which  the  gentlemen  seems  to  allude  was,  I  can 
assure  him,  perfectly  sportive  in  its  character,  and  that  nothing  like  a  sneer  (m 
the  gentleman  was  thought  of  or  intended.] 

If  so,  I.  retract  the  remarks  to  which  it  eave  rise. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  waste  a  word  upon  the  question  whether  Judge 
Peck  was  in  a  passion,  whilst  he  was  delivering  this  opinion  against  Mr.  Law- 
less. All  the  circumstances  of  the  case  prove' that  he  must  have  been.  The 
mass  of  the  testimony  establishes  the  fact  th|it  he  was  vehement  and  excited  to 
a  degree  beyond  what  thie  witnesses  had  ever  seen  him.  Both  Mr.  Geyer  and 
Judge  Wash  declare  that  they  had  never  observed  the  Judge's  manner  to  be  so 
impassioned  as  on  this  occasion.  Whether  he  was  in  a  passion  or  not,  is  wholly 
immaterial ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  the  fact  has  been  clearly  establish^.  His 
passion  is  some  little  extenuation  of  his  guilt.  Had  he  done  what  he  did  cooly 
and  deliberately,  the  evidence  of  his  malignity  would  have  presented  a  stiO 
darker  hue. 

I  have  now  come  to  the  last  scene.  An  attachmcmt  issued  against  Mr.  Law- 
less.  He  was  brought  into  court  in  custody  of  the  marshal.  The  Judge  then, 
with  a  good  deal  of  formality,  (to  use  the  language  of  Judge  Wash)  asked  him  iff 
he  wished  to  have  interrogatories  exhibited,  and  whether  he  would  answer 
them  if  they  were  exhibited.^  To  which  he  replied  that  he  did  not  require  any 
interrogatories  to  be  propounded,  and  if  they  were  he  would  not  answer  them. 

Now,  sir,  after  the  Judge  had  occupied  about|  two  hours  in  proving  that  the 
article  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  false,  scandalous  and  malicious — ^that  it  had  no 
foundation  except  in  his  own  malice — and  that  its  character  was  so  infamous 
that  even  in  China  the  man  who  could  write  it  would  have  his  house  painted 
black  to  denote  the  blackness  of  his  heart,  and  to  warn  the  public  against  him ; 
after  he  had  thus  held  Mr.  Lawless  up  before  the  assembled  multitude,  he  asks 
him  whether  he  will  not  answer  interrogatories,  and  purge  himself  upon  oath  of 
the  contempt.  Sir,  had  he  consented  to  answer  them  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  certificate  of  his  naturalization  which  he  has  exhibited  with  a 
decent  pride  before  this  court  ought  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  man  who  could 
have  so  disgraced  it  ought  to  be  driven  back  to  the  country  from  which  he  came, 
there  to  crouch  and  fawn  before  a  lordly  aristocracy.  But,  no  sir,  the  spirit  of 
his  ^^  father-land"  beat  high  in  his  bosom: — ^a  spirit  which  the  oppression  of  cen- 
turies has  not  been  able  to  subdue.  I  trust  and  ^believe  that  rather  than  submit 
to  such  wantonness  of  tyranny,  he  would  have  yielded  up  his  life  as  a  sacrifice. 
Yet  a  gentleman  whose  name  I  believe  is  Carr  has  told  us  that  he  thought,  at 
the  time  Mr.  Lawless  refused  to  answer  the  interrogatories,  there  was  some- 
thing contemptuous  in  his  manner,  and  the  witness  has  illustrated  by  exhibiting 
to  the  Senate  the  posture  in  which  Mr.  Lawless  stood.  He  was  asked  whether 
Mr.  Lawless  had  used  any  disrespectful  language,  and  the'  reply  was  that  his 
lauj^uage  was  perfectly  respectful,  but  there  was  a  something  in  his  manner 
which  did  not  accord  with  that  respect,  which  from  the  pre-conceived  notions  of 
the  witness  he  thought  due  to  judicial  dignity. 

I  put  it  to  the  heart  of  every  member  of  this  most  dignified  Court  to  say. 
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whether  under  such  aggravations  be  would  have  answered  interrogatories  ? 
Did  not  the  constitution  protect  Mr.  Lawless  ?  Was  it  not  his  right  to  refuse 
to  be  sworn  in  a  prosecution  against  himself  ?  Yet  wo  have  been  told  that 
for  his  refusal  to  answer  he  was  imprisoned  24  hours,  and  that  until  be  had  re- 
fused, it  was  the  Judge's  intention  to  inflict  no  other  punishment  but  that  of  a 
suspension  from  practice.  Here  then  we  have  presented  to  our  view  an  at- 
tempt made  by  an  American  Judge  to  compel  an'  American  citizen  to  be  a  wit- 
ness against  himself;  and  for  no  other  crime  but  because  he  stood  upon  his 
constitutional  rights,  and  determined  that  he  would  not  be  sworn,  we  see  him 
doomed  to  imprisonment  long  enough  to  brand  him  with  disgrace  so  far  as  this 
could  be  inflicted  by  such  a  sentence. 

When  Mr.  Lawless  was  called  upon  to  answer  interrogatories,  we  are  in- 
formed '  he  was  a  good  deal  agitated.  Afler  his  refusal,  he  read  a  paper  to  the 
Court  which  he  desired  might  be  entered  upon  the  record.  That  paper  is  in 
the  following  language  : —  ^ 

In  the  District   Court  for  the  District  of  JBtfUsovriy  fitting  at  St.  LouUy  an  the 

^\st  day  of  April,  \Q2Syfor  the  decision  of  land  titles. 

The  United  States 


■ 


L.  £.  Lawless 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  the  day  and  year  aforesaid,  the  said  court  called 
upon  the -said  defendant  to  know  whether  if  there  were  interrogatories  filed  in 
this  cause  he  would  answer  them,  which  the  said  defendant  declined  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  he  assigned  to  said  court  in  the  words  following  : 
First,  I  refuse  to  answer  the  above  interrogatories,  because  this  court  has  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  offence  charged  upon  me,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  court 
has  proceeded  against  me.  Second,  because  the  positions  ascribed  in  the  ar- 
ticle signed  ^^  A  Citizen  "  are  true,  and  fairly  inferred,  and  extracted  from 
the  Opinion  of  this  court  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  widow  and  heirs  vs.  the 
United  States,  as  published. 

''  To  this  request,  (I  use  the  language  of  Judge  Wash)  the  Judge  answered 
that  it  could  not  be  put  on  the  record,  and  that  if  it  were  it  would  answer  no 
purpose,  or  something  of  that  kind.  -  On  which  Mr.  Lawless  remarked  it  was 
of  no  great  consequence,  and  then  threw  the  paper  down  and  seated  himself. 
Mr.  Magenis  then  took  up  the  paper  and  asked  the  Judge  whether,  if  it  should 
be  signed  by  the  by-standers,  he  would  permit  it  to  go  on  the  record  }  The 
Judge  appeared  to  me  to  hesitate,  and  seemed  for  some  time  at  a  loss,  and  then 
replied  it  would  answer  no  purpose,  and  could  not  go  on  the  record  in  that 
shape  either."  Whether  this  paper  was  called  a  Bill  of  Exceptions,  or  what 
name  was  given  to  it,  the  witness  could  not  say. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  stating  this  transaction  from  the  lips  of  the  prin- 
cipal witness  of  the  respondent,  because  it  has  been  much  relied  upon  both  by 
him  and  by  his  counsel.  But  with  what  justice,  let  JudgeWash  himself  deter- 
mine. The  following  question  was  propounded  to  him  by  the  court :  "  When 
Col.  Lawless  read  the  paper  which  has  been  called  a  Bill  of  Exceptions,  was 
it  pronounced  by  the  Judge,  or  supposed  by  you,  to  be  intended  as  a  new  con- 
tempt ?"  To  which  be  answered,  "  I  never  regarded  it  in  that  light,  nor  was 
any  thing  said  by  the  court  that  I  remember,  which  induced  me  to  believe  that 
the  court  so  regarded  it." 

Let  me  make  a  few  observations  in  explanation  of  this  part  of  the  case.  We 
have  seen  that  under  the  law  of  Missouri  a  writ  of  error  is  allowed  in  cases  of 
contempt,  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Error  may  suspend  the  execution  of 
the  sentence  by  a  supersedeas.  ^  Mr.  Lawless  therefore,  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion of  the  moment,  must  have  thought  that  he  might  derive  some  benefit  be- 
fore a  superior  court  from  having  this  paper  placed  upon  the  record.     It  never 
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occurred  to  any  of  the  wttnesees  at  the  time,  that  the  reading  of  it  was  a  eonteapt, 
and  we  have  the  oath  of  Mr.  Lawless  that  he  had  no  such  intention. 

AAother  singular  practice  prevails  under  the  laws  of  Missouri,  which  thej 
have  borrowed  from  Kentucky.  When  a  Judge  refuses  to  sign  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
ceptions, the  party  may  appeal  to  the  by-standers  for  their  signatures.  Mr.  Mi- 
genis  must  hare  had  this  in  his  view,  when  be  asked  the  court  if  thej  wooid 
permit  the  paper  to  go  upon  the  record,  if  it  were  signed  by  the  by-standen. 
Upon  this  proposition  the  Judge  doubted.  He  at  first  hesitated,  and  seemed  to 
be  at  a  loss  how  to  decide.  But  at  all  events,  both  the  testimony  of  Judge 
Wash  and  Mr.  Magenis  prove  conclusively,  that  no  insult  to  the  Judge  was 
either  given  or  intended  by  this  proceeding. 

The  Judge  without  further  delay  pronounced  the  fatal  sentence  agaiast  Mr. 
Lawless  of  imprisonment  for  24  hours,  and  a  forfeiture  of  his  ineans  of  lireli- 
Khood  for  eighteen  months. 

Was  not  this  a  *'  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  ?  "  Does  it  not  violate  an  ei- 
press  provision  of  the  constitution  ?  Why  should  he  not  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  infliction  of  a  fine?  .Why  not  punish  Mr.  Lawless  through  his  pocket? 
It  is  not  pretended  that  he  had  before  ever  shown  any  want  of  respect  for  that 
court.  This  was  the  first  instance.  Even  if  the  Judge  had  posaeased  the  power, 
a  fine  of  50  or  100  dollars  would  have  answered  every  purpose  of  punisbmeot, 
and  would  have  been  sufficient  to  warn  others  against  offending  in  like  laaB- 
ner.  This  in  every  point  of  view  would  have  been  infinitely  better.  Bvt 
no!  Mr.  Lai^less  must  be  disgraced.  He  must  be  sent  to  gaol.  He  mast 
never  again  appear  in  that  court  as  the  advocate  of  any  of  the  land  claims,  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  he  had  devoted  several  of  the  best  years 
of  his  life.  I  ask  one  and  all  of  you  to  consider  seriously  the  nature  aod  ex- 
tent of  this  punishment,  and  the  provocation.  Can  it  have  proceeded  from  a 
pure  motive  and  a  virtuous  intention.^  Was  it  merely  to  vindicate  the  character 
of  the  court?     The  honor  of  the  judiciary? 

But  the  vindictive  feelings  which  urged  the  Judge  to  inflict  this  piinisbment 
had  not  cooled  even  twenty-two  months  afler^  Mr.  Lawless  then  went  from 
his  home  at  St.  Louis  to  attend  the  session  of  the  District  Court  at  Jefferson 
city,  a  distance  of  140  miles.  He  was  there  comparatively  a  stranger.  When 
he  modestly  presented  himself  for  admission,  the  Judge  immediately  asked 
in  open  court,  whether  the  period  of  his  suspension  had  expired.  Is  there  a 
man  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  who  can  u>r  one  moment  suppose,  that  tlie 
Judge  asked  the  question  for  the  sake  of  information?  Can  that  be  possible? 
The  punishment  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  an  era  in  his  life;  it  was  engraved  upon 
his  memory,  and  will  remain  there  forever.  Yet  several  months  atler  this  sus- 
pension had  expired  when  Mr.  Lawless,  in  a  strange  place,  and  before  a  mutti- 
tude  of  people  to  whom  he  was  unknown,  asked  for  admission,  he  is  treated  with 
indignity.  Judge  Peck  deemed  it  necessary  and  becoming  his  judicial  charac- 
ter, to  inform  the  multitude  that  he  had  affixed  a  stigma  upon  this  man. 

There  is  another  circumstance  to  which  I  must  advert  before  I  conclode. 
A  witness  by  the  name  of  Walker  has  been  examined.  His  testimony  aerer 
would  have  been  admitted  by  the  Court,  save  on  the  principle  that  it  might  teod 
to  show  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Lawless,  and  thus  prove  that  he  was  a  prejudiced  wit- 
ness. Having  been  received  upon  this  ground,  it  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
counsel  for  a  totally  different  purpose.  Afler  Mr.  Lawless  had  been  goaded 
by  oppression  into  madness,  and  was  actuated  by  those  feelings  which  naturaUj 
belong  to  an  injured  and  sulSering  man,  the  intemperate  language  which  oppres- 
sion provoked  and  extorted  from  him  has  been  gravely  urged  as  an  argumeat  to 
justify  his  oppression.     The  effect  has  been  relied  upon  to  justify  the  cause. 

Mr.  Walker  met  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  garden  in  the  Spring  afler  his  suspen- 
sion and  imprisonment.  Every  object  around  was  calculated  to  remind  hiffi  of 
the  punishment  he  had  endured  and  was  still  enduring.  Whilst  showing  Mr. 
Walker,  his  improvements,  he  spoke  of  the  hardship  of  his  suspension.    Be 
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observed  that  it  had  done  him  much  injury  and  interfered  essentially  with  his 
business.  But  for  it,  he  said,  his  improvements  would  have  been  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state.  In  the  very  bitterness  of  his  soul,  however,  he  was  unwilling  to 
take  any  unmanly  advantage  of  Judge  Peck.  He  exclaimed,  that  if  the  Judge, 
ailer  his  eye-sight  should  be  restored,  would  meet  him  on  the  field  of  honor  (of 
false  hon^r,  I  admit),  *^  he  would  let  him  off  from  going  to  Washington."  This 
language,  wrung  from  him  in  his  own  garden,  is  Brought  here  by  Mr.  Walker, 
who  was  subpoenaed  to  prove  it;  and  this  is  the  manner  in  which  the  Respond* 
ent  has  been  defended.  Sir!  no  act  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Lawless  subsequent  to 
the  puniahment  inflicted  upon  him  can  be  proper  evidence  in  this  cause;  but  I 
am  astonished,  considering  the  well-known  ardor  of  his  temperament,  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  prove  more  declarations  of  a  similar  character.  I  have 
not  a  doubt  but  that  he  has  a  thousand  times  expressed  the  most  indignant  feel- 
ing at  his  persecution.         , 

1  have  now  nearly  done  with  this  case  ;  and  in  conclusion  I  shall  strongly  ex- 
press what  I  strongly  feel.  "  I  do  most  solemnly  believe  if  this  Judge  shall  es- 
cape punishment,  the  description  which  has  often  been  contemptuously  applied 
to  the  power  of  impeachment,  that  it  is  but  the  scare-crow  of  the  constitution, 
will  hereaAer  be  strictly  just.  But  the  acquittal  of  this  man  may  have  a 
still  worse  effect.  If  the  power  of  impeachment  presents  no  prospect  to  the  peo- 
ple of  removing  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  judge,  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
They  will  soon  begin  to  inquire  whether  the  judicial  office  ought  not  to  be 
limited  to  a  term  for  years.  At  the  commencement  of  this  trial,  I  should  have 
shrunk  with  horror  from  duch  a  proposition.  But  if  there  be  no  other  alterna- 
tive ; — if  the  people  must  either  be  cursed  during  a  long  life  with  an  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  Judge  who  has  trampled  upon  their  rights,  or  the  constitutton 
must  be  so  amended  as  to  limit  the  term  of  office  of  the  inferior  judges,  I 
should  choose  the  last  alternative,  as  the  least  of  two  very  great  evils.  I  say  the 
inferior  judges.  God  forbid  that  ever  such  a  provision  should  extend  to  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Impressed  with  a  solemn  belief  of  the  Respondent's  guilt,  I  now  respectfully 
ask  his  conviction.  I  have  no  regrets  to  express,  no  apologies  to  offer  for  the 
part  which  I  have  taken  upon  this  trial.  I  have  been  acting  in  an  ofHce  wholly 
unsought  by  myself  and  ungrateful  to  my  feelings  ;  but  yet  I  enjoy  the  proud 
consciousness  of  reflecting,  that  I  have  done  my  duty.  1  have  urged  the  l^ea- 
pondent's  conviction  with  no  feeling  of  personal  animosity  ;  but  in  the  strong 
belief,  that  mercy  to  him  will  be  cruelty  to  the  American  people.  I  ask  for  his 
conviction  in  the  name  of  the  judiciary,  whose  pure  character  he  has  sullied, 
and  whose  independence  he  has  endangered.'  I  ask  for  it  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whose  constitution  and  laws  he  has  violated  by 
tyranny  and  oppression.  Should  he  be  acquitted,  I  shall  bow  with  the  most 
profound  respect  to  the  judgment  of  this  Court ;  but  I  shall  never  cease  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  will  establish  a  precedent  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Webster, 

Resolved,  unanimously,  that  the  Senate  will,  on  Monday  next,  at  12  o'clock, 
proceed  further  in  the  trial  of  the  Article  of  Impeachment  exhibited  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  against  James  H.  Peck,  Judge 
of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri. 

The  Court  then  adjourned  accordingly. 
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Monday  y  January  31,  1831. 
HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

Thx  Uvitsd  States  m.  Jamks  H.  Psck. 

The  Managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James  H.   Peck,  the   Respondent,   and   his   Counsel,   also    attended. 

On  motion  of  Mr»  Tazewell, 

Resolved.  Thai  this  Court  will  now  pronounce  judgment  in  the  case  of 
James  H.  J?eck,  Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Missouri. 

The  Article  of  Impeachment  was  read  by  the  Secretary.*  The  Vice  Pres- 
ident then  took  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Court  respectively,  in  the 
form  following  : 

^^  Mr.   Senator ,  how  say  you  ?     Is  the  Respondent,  James  H. 

Peck,  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  as  charged  in  the  Article 
of  Impeachment  ? " 

Those  who  pronounced  him  "  Guilty  "  are, 

Messrs.  Barnard,  Brown,  Clayton,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Ellis,  Forsftb, 
Hayne,  Iredell,  Kane,  King,  Livingston,  McKinley,  Poindexter,  Robbias, 
Sanford,  Smith  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Troup,  Tyler,  Wood- 
bury.— -—21. 

Those  who  pronounced  him  ^'  Not  Guilty."  are, 

Messrs.  Barton,  Bell,  Burnet,  Chase,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hea- 
dricks.  Holmes,  Johnston,  Knight,  Marks,  Naudain,  Noble,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Sprague,  Tazewell,  Webster,  White,  Willey. 22. 

Whereupon, 

The  Vice  President  declared  that  '^  James  H.  Peck,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Missouri,  is  acquitted  of  the  Charges 
contained  in  the  Article  of  Impeachment  exhibited  against  him  by  the  House 
of  Representatives." 

The  Court  then  adjourned  sine  die. 

*  See  it  at  large ,  page  49. 
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[Mr.  WiRT*a  Argument  wfcs  not  receiyed  in  season  to  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place. 
]  t  here  follows : — ] 

HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  Ukitki)  States  vs.  Jamks  H.  Peck. 

Saivrdayj  Jan,  22^  1831. 

William  Wirt,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Respondent's  counsel,  now  opened  his 
Address  to  the  Court,  on  behalf  of  the  Respondent. 

Mr,  PresMlen/,— I  regret  that  I  have  been  the  unwilling  cause  of  so  much 
delay  in  the  progress  of  this  trial,  and  I  very  sinceVely  thank  the  honorable 
Court  for  the  humanity  of  the  indulgence  which  they  have  extended  towards 
me.  I  ought,  indeed,  to  thank  them  for  it  in  behalf  of  my  client,  rather  than 
of  myself,  and  more  still  in  behalf  of  the  public  justice  and  honor  of  our  common 
country,  since  it  is  to  the  lofty  determination  to  do  justice,  and  with  this  view, 
to  hear  fully  and  deliberate  impartially  before  you  decide,  that  we  ought  to  as- 
cribe the  exemplary  patience  which  has  been  manifested  on  this  occasion.  -  The 
case,  indeed,  is  one  which  justifies  and  demands  all  the  attention  which  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  honorable  managers  are  unquestionably  right  in 
representing  it  as  a  case  of  great  importance  to  the  public,  for  it  involves  on 
one  hand  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  and  on  the  other  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary.  And  although  this,  I  acknowledge,  is  a  matter  of  minor  considera- 
tion, yet  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that,  to  the  individual  accused,  it  is  a  case  of 
inexpressible  solemnity. 

He  is,  as  you  perceive,  in  the  meridian  of  life.  The  trial  involves  his  char- 
acter, his  future  utility,  the  proudest  and  best  feelings  which  belong  to  the  hu- 
man heart,  the  sympathies  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  and,  I  may  be  excused 
for  adding,  the  solicitudes  of  some  of  the  best  friends  of  our  common  country, 
who  look  at  the  impeachment,  and  the  original  motives  of  those  who  have'  pro- 
cured it,  not  with  an  enemy's  but  with  a  patriot's  eye.  In  such  a  case  I  need 
to  offer  no  apology  for  that  portion  of  your  time  which  has  been  and  will  still 
be  occupied  by  my  learned  friend  and  associate,  and  myself.  We  have  no 
pleasure  in  consuming  your  time,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  place  the  defence  of  our 
client  fully  and  fairly  before  you.  We  desire  to  do  nothing  more.  And  if  we 
pursue  the  opening  arguments  of  the  honorable  managers  more  closely  than 
may  seem  necessary  to  some  of  the  Court,  it  will  be  remembered  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  slight  any  topic  which  the  learned  and  honorable 
managers  may  have  deemed  it  important  to  press  on  the  consideration  of  the 
Court. 
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It  is  from  this  deference  to  the  honorable  managers  that  I  deem  it  proper  to 
notice  some  topics  which  have  been  introduced  by  them,  and  which  as  they  hare 
no  bearing  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  must,  I  cannot  but  think,  have  been  in- 
troduced for  effect.  In  noticing  them,  I  beg  to  be  understood  as  intending  to 
treat  the  honorable  managers  with  all  possible  respect.  With  those  of  them 
who  have  already  addressed  you  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance, 
and  I  know  too  well  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  which  adorn  them  to 
impute  to  them  any  motives  unworthy  of  their  character  and  station  ;  for  it 
would  be  unworthy  of  both  to  seek  to  crush,  by  the  weight  and  authority  of 
their  names,  an  innocent  individual.  And  yet,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  but 
think  that  topics  have  been  introduced  which  might  have  been  omitted  without 
detracting  from  the  justice  or  dignity  of  the  prosecution.  Thus  it  has  been 
emphatically  stated  by  one  of  the  honorable  managers,  that  the  Hotise  (^Repre- 
sentatives^ by  a  large  mqjinity^  in  which  party  had  no  share^  had  voted  this  t»- 
peachmeni.  What  was  the  object  of  this  remark  ?  Why  was  it  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  it  here  ?  Does  it  belong  to- the  merits  of  the  question  before 
you  ?  Is  it  a  fit  subject  of  inquiry,  here,  whether  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  hasty  or  deliberate  in  their  proceedings,  or  whether  party  had  or  had  not 
any  share  in  their  decision,  or  by  what  majority  that  decision  was  made  ? 
Would  the  counsel  of  the  respondent  be  permitted  to  aver  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  were  rash  and  precipitate,  that  the  impeachment  was  carried  by  a 
storm  of  declamation,  in  which  the  voice  of  reason,  justice,  law  and  humanity 
were  drowned,  and  that  many  of  those  who  voted  the  impeachment  have 
already  regretted  their  votes,  and,  on  a  full  hearing  of  the  evidence,  anticipate 
with  confidence  an  acquittal  of  the  respondent?  Sir,  we  know  loo  well  what 
is  due  to  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives,  to  this  hotiorable  Court,  and 
to  ourselves,  to  be  capable  of  any  such  indecorum.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives have,  no  doubt,  done  their  duty:  but  what  at  last  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  this  proceeding  ?  Surely  nothing  more  than  the^rand  inquest  of 
the  nation.  Their  vote  of  an  impeachment  is  nothing  moro  than  the  finding  of 
a  bill  by  a  grand  jury.  And  let  me  ask  the  honorable  manager  fVom  whom 
this  remark  fell,  whether,  sit-ting  on  that  bench  which  he  so  long  adorned,  he 
would  permit  a  prosecutor,  on  the  trial  of  such  an  indictment,  to  go  tMck  to  the 
proceedings  in  the  grand  jury  room,  to  descant  on  the  dignity  of  their  charac- 
ter, on  the  calmness  and  deliberation  with  which  they  had  investigated  the  sub- 
ject, on  the  majority  by  which  they  had  found  the  Bill,  and  on  the  total  absence 
of  ftli  political  party  feeling  in  their  proceedings  ?  Woukl  be  not  ae  a  judge 
feel  it  his  duty  to  arrest  a  prosecutor  on  the  threshold  of  such  a  declamation, 
and  to  tell  him  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  trial  before  the  court  ;  that 
such  a  topic  was  improperly  introduced,  and  ought  lo  have  no  influence  either 
with  the  court  or  jury  ;  that  the  finding  of  the  Bill  was  nothing  more  than  an 
accusation,  and  no  part  either  of  the  law  or  evidence  by  which  the  case  was 
^  here  to  be  decided  ;  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  grand  jury  or  what 
passed  in  their  room,  or  their  character  or  motives  ;  that  the  trial  was  mow  to 
be  met  by  the  law  and  the  evidence,  and  the  prosecutor  must  prove  t-he  accused 
guiky  by  the  law  and  evidence  to  be  exhibited  in  open  coort,  without  seeking 
to  borrow  any  influence  from  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  jury,  or  to  kelp  out 
the  infirmities  of  bis  proof  by  a  reference  to  their  character  «nd  standing  ?  Sir, 
there  can  be  no  do nbt  that  such  is  the  course  which  the  honorable  manage 
would  take  when  presiding  as  a  judge  over  a  criminal  trial.  And  what  greater 
propriety  can  there  be  in  urging  such  a  topic  hfte  f  Sir,  if  this  ease  is  to  be 
tried  by  the  character  of  the  accuser,  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  needless  to  go  farther.  E»vfdence  and  law  and  argument, 
on  the  pbrt  of  the  accused,  will  be  utterly  una/vailingto  prdtect  hifti  ;  for  no  one 
can  gainsay  the  high  charfeKter  of  the  House  of  Represeatatives  ;  no  Anteriean, 
at  least,  wiU  call  it  in  question.  There  is  no  Ameriean  who  is  not  preud  of  that 
high  character,  and  does  not  consider  it  as  a  part  /of  his  noblest  inheritanee. 
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But  the  honorable  House  of  Representatives  can  have  no  wish  to  throw  the 
weight  of  their  character  into  this  impeachment  against  the  accused.     It  is  not, 
it  cannot  be  their  wish  to  crush  this  unfortunate  man  by  the  mere  weight  of 
their  character.     They  cannot  have  come  here  to  demand  the  sacrifice  of  a  vic- 
tim whom  they  have  foredoomed.     They  cannot  seek  to  make  you  the  mere 
executive  ministers  of  their  vengeance.     No,  sir  !  they  know  too  well  their  own 
high  duties  and  the  meaning  of  an  impeachment  under  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.    They  know  that  an  impeachment  affirms  nothing  more  than  that, 
on  the  ex  parte  proof  before  the  Housej  the  case  was  worthy  of  trial  ;  and 
they  have  sent  the  Respondent  here  io  he  tried.     This  honorable  Court  knows 
well  that  the  proceeding  before  the  House  waft  not  a  truil^  from  which  this  is 
an  appeal.     This  is  the  place  of  fn'al,  and  hert^  the  case  is  to  be  for  the  first 
time  tried^  on  the  evidence  on  both  sides.     The  whole  responsibility  for  ihc 
iriai  is  here.     No  part  of  it  rests  on  the  House  of  Representatives.     It  is  for 
the  single  purpose  of  this  trial  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has  preferred 
the  impeachment  at  your  bar.     Not  lor  the  mere  form  and  mockery  of  a  trial. 
Not  to  register  their  edict  and  proceed  to  execution.     But  for  a  trial  in  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  ;  a  trial  simply 
on  the  law  and  on  the  evidence  in  which  the  character  of  the  accuser  is  to  have 
no  weight.     Sir,  this  is  a  criminal  trial.     What  is  the  fundamental  and  universal 
principle  of  such  atrial  ?     That  the  accused  is  to  be  presumed  innocent  until 
the  contrary  is  proved.     But  if  the  topic  which  I  am  resisting  is  to  have  weight, 
this  principle  is  reversed  ;  and  the  accused  is  to  be  presumed  guilty,  because 
he  has  been  accused  by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ignited  States. 
The  character  of  the  accuser  is  to  supply  the  place  of  proof.     The  ont»  pro- 
bandi  is  shifted  from  the  accuser  to  the  accused,  and  he  is  to  be   presumed 
guilty  until  he  shall  establish  his  innocence.     Sir,  I  hope  we  shall  hear  no  more 
of  the  majority,  or  the  motives  by  which  this  impeachment  was  voted  by  the 
House.     They  are  to  be  presumed  to  have  done  their  duty  in  "preferring  the 
charge,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  honorable  Court  will  do  their's  in  trying 
it.     Sir,  the  honorable  managers  have  already  advantage  enough  in  their  num- 
bers and  talents,  and  in  that  silent  prejudice  which  is  always  at  work  against 
any  man,  however  innocent,  who  has  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  an  accusation 
from   any   quarter.     It  is  enough  that  this  unfortunate  man  stands  here,  un- 
known, and  almost  alone,  a  stranger  from  the  Western  wilds,  to  breast  the 
storm  of  this  impeachment.     With  what  little  mercy  it  has  heat  upon  him  you 
have  witnessed,  in  part.     He  trusts  to  this  honorable  Court  for  a  fair  trial,  and 
relies  upon  the  correctness,  the   innocence  and  purity  of  his   conduct  for  an 
honorable  acquittal.     Give  him  such  a  trial,  and  his  innocence  will  be  mani- 
fested to  this  Court  and  to  the  world.     Let  him  be  tried  by  the  law  as  it  is,  not 
as  gentlemen  may  think  it  ought  to  be.     Let  him  be  tried  by  the  evidence  in 
the  cause  as  it  has  been  placed  before  the  Court,  not  by  that  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion of  it  which  the  eloquent  managers  have  been  pleased  to  present.     Let  him 
be  tried  by  the  simple  and  naked  facts,  as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  witnesses, 
not  by  those  poetic  paraphrases  and  glosses  by  which  they  have  been  rhetori- 
cally distorted  and  discolored — not  intentionally,  no  doubt,  but  from  that  fatal 
sorcery  which  genius  oflen  exercises  over  the  mind  of  its  possessor.     And 
finally,  sir,  we  beg  that  the  respondent  may  be  tried  by   his  own  case  alone, 
and  may  not  be  involved  in  the  guilt  of  all  the  judicial  tyrants  that  have  ever 
degraded  the  £nglish  bench.     We  have  had  glowing  pictures  of  those  tyrants 
presented  in  succession — the  staring  and  bloody  Jeffries,  the  fierce  tumultuous 
Scrogffs,  the  cruel  and  unrelenting  Bromley — and  it  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  indignation  naturally  excited  in  our  breasts  by  thcrehearsal  of 
their  cruelties  and  enormities,  was  all  to  be  transferred  to  the  respondent,  and 
placed  to  his  account.     He  protests,  with  reason  we  huntbly  think,  agains  any 
0uch  transfer.     He  desires  to  be  tried  by  his  own  case,  and  not  theirs.     It  has 
beepn  thought  rather  hard  that  the  sins  of  the  fathers  should  be  visited  on  their 
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children  ;  but  as  none  of  the  blood  of  either  Jefiries,  Scroggsor  Bromlley  flows 
in  his  veins,  and  their  sins  have  been  expiated  by  themselves,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  he  is  not  able  to  perceive  the  justice  of  visiting  their  turpitude  on  his 
head,  or  even  throwing  upon  his  case  a  color  borrowed  from  theirs.  He  is 
perfectly  willing  to  answer  for  his  own  acts,  but  protests  most  strenuously 
against  any  rhetorical  extension  of  his  liability  for  the  acts  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  something  is  continually  occurring  to  humble  the  vanity  of 
roan  with  regard  to  his  boasted  intellect,  and  to  draw  a  sigh  of  regret  from 
every  reflecting  bosom  at  witnessing  the  inability  of  human  reason  to  contend 
with  human  prejudice.  That  the  weak,  the  vicious  and  the  interested  should 
be  the  victims  of  this  prejudice  is  too  common  an  occurrence  to  excite  surprise  ; 
but  that  the  strong,  the  enlightened,  the  virtuous  should  suflfer  the  same  kind  of 
eclipse  is  a  practical  lesson  on  human  infirmity  well  calculated  to  teach  charity 
to  us  all.  Seeing  as  we  do,  every  day,  what  opposite  conclusions  are  drawn, 
and  sincerely  and  honestly  drawn  from  the  same  premises,  and  how  much  of 
feeling  is  blended  with  the  best  operations  of  our  reason,  what  candid  roan  is 
there  among  us  who  can  arrogate  to  himself  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the 
moral  chair,  and  to  arraign  the  motives  of  his  neighbor.  I  have  labored  to 
look  at  the  evidence  in  this  case  as  abstractedly  and  disinterestedly  as  if  I  were 
myself  to  pa.ss  judgment  upon  it  ;  and  thus  looking  at  it,  I  have  listened  with 
perfect  amazement,  to  the  feelings  of  horror  expressed  by  the  honorable  man- 
agers at  the  contemplation  of  the  same  picture  which  has  left  me  perfectly 
placid  and  serene.  How  can  I  account  for  this  but  on  the  presumption  that 
there  is  some  cloud  of  prejudice,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  which  intercepts 
the  view,  and  prevents  us  from  seeing  things  as  they  really  are.  I  look  in 
vain  at  the  evidence  for  any  thing  to  justify  those  rhapsodies  of  horror  which 
have  been  so  profusely  poured  forth  here  ;  and  as  I  cannot  see  this  horror  in 
the  picture,  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  it  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of 
the  beholder.  There  is  certainly  some  fatal  prejudice  at  work  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  may  be  on  my  own.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  relation  of 
advocate  which  I  bear  towards  the  respondent,  and  those  kind  and  friendly 
feelings  which  the  long  and  close  intimacy  generated  by  this  prosecution  has 
produced  between  us,  and  which  I  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  man  to  re- 
fuse to  him  after  such  an  intercourse,  may  have  disqualified  me  for  judging 
fairly  of  his  case.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  honorable  man- 
agers have  come  to  the  examination  of  this  case  under  so  strong  a  prejudica- 
tion of  the  guilt  of  the  respondent,  that  the  most  trivial  circumstances  loom 
intp  consequence  before  them,  and  chaff  and*  straw  become  a  forest  uptom  bj 
a  hurricane  and  darkening  the  light  of  the  sun.  This  honorable  court^witl 
judge  between  us.  But  aAer  hearing  the  evidence,  noting  it  carefully,  and,  so 
far  ar  I  could,  verbalimy  afler  reviewing  it  as  I  have  done,  again  and  again,  to 
what  other  cause  than  some  fatal  prejudice  can  I  ascribe  it,  that  this  roan,  whose 
character  you  have  heard  from  the  most  respectable  gentlemen  in  Missouri, 
should  have  been  held  up  before  this  Court,  day  after  day,  as  nonjudicial  /ynonl,^' 
nn  a  MonsUr  infuiiated  by  the  malignity  of  his  paMtons,"  *'*'  a  madmany  blind  with 
ragCy  striding  over  the  fallen  constitution  and  laws  of  his  covniry,  to  gratp  his 
victim  and  inflict  vengeance  vpon  /am,  for  no  other  off* nee  than  presundngy  ts 
respectful  language^  to  qxustion  the  correctness  of  one  of  his  judicial  opinions,''^ 
Yet  all  this  and  much  more  has  been  said,  and  said  with  invocations  and  ap- 
peals to  the  Almighty  such  as  were  never  before  heard  within  these  wails,  and 
1  humbly  trust  will  never  be  heard  again.  Not  only  has  this  unfortunate  maa 
been  thus  held  up  before  this  honorable  Court  and  betore  the  crowded  galle- 
ries that  have  continually  attended  this  trial,  but  I  perceive  by  the  public  pa- 
pers that  this  hideous  caricature  has  been  sent  throughout  the  nation  with  all 
the  wings  that  genius  and  eloquence  can  give  it.  It  has  been  seen  by  thou- 
sands who  will  know  nothing  of  the  evidence,  and  who  will,  of  course,  take 
the  picture  as  true,  on  the  credit  of  the  honorable  manager  by  whom  it  hss 
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been  emblazoned ;  and  long  ere  this,  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  an  anxious 
father  in  the  remotest  parts  of  out  country  has  been  addressing  his  son,  with 
this  paper  in  his  hand-^^'  See  here,  my  son,  what  a  horrible  being  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  havb  now  before  them — see  what  a  monster  a  man  may 
become  by  the  unbridled  indulgence  of  his  passions — take  warning  by  this — 
and  if  your  country  should  ever  elevate  you  to  office  and  honor,  beware  of  your 
passions — beware  of  pride,  revenge  and  cruelty,  lest  you  become  such  anoth- 
er monster  as  this,  and  bring  down  the  gray  hairs  of  your  father  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave.  Even  this  wretch,  Peck,  may  have  had  respectable  parents,  an# 
may  have  been  once  their  darling  hope  and  joy — yet  we  see  how  he  has  blast- 
ed their  hopes,  turned  their  joy  into  sorrow,  and  covered  all  his  connexions 
with  shame  and  confusion." 

How  long  must  it  be  befiire  this  cruel  error  can  be  corrected  ?  How  long 
must  it  be  before  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  be  made  to  understand 
that  some  of  the  most  enlightened  and  respectable  gentlemen  of  Missouri  have 
come  before  this  Court  and  deposed,  upon  their  oaths,  that  this  alleged  monster  is 
one  of  the  most  mild  and  patient  of  men — meek  and  kind  and  charitable  in  private 
life — ^gentle,  respectful,  polite  and  courteous  on  the  bench — and  in  the  simple 
and  touching  language  of  one  of  those  witnesses,  Judge  Kerr,  ''  so  amiable, 
as  to  be  veiy  dear  to  all  who  know  him."  Sir,  even  the  witnesses  against  the 
respondent  admit  that  such  is  his  general  character.  While  some  of  them 
say  that  he  was  warmer  than  usual'in  the  particular  instance  under  consideration, 
they  lill  agree  that  his  usual  temper  and  manner  are  marked  with  great  mild- 
ness, patience  and  courtesy  both  towards  the  bar  and  the  suitors  before  him. 
Sir,  with  this  evidence  before  me,  to  what  else  can  I  ascribe  that  tragical  and 
horror-stricken  exhibition  which  has  been  made  of  the  respondent  by  the  hon- 
orable managers,  than  to  some  dark  and  immovable  cloud  of  prejudice  which 
hides  hfs  real  character  from  their  view. 

Sir,  there  have  been  other  topics  urged  by  the  honorable  managers  which 
lead  me  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  on  which  as  they  approach  nearer  to  the 
question  before  the  honorable  Court  it  becomes  my  duty  to  animadvert.  The 
respondent  has  been  denounced  by  the  honorable  managers,  in  the  most  ve- 
hement language,  as  an  enemy  to  the  freedom  of  the  press — that  sacred  birth- 
right of  us  all.  Not  only  as  an  enemy,  but  an  open  and  presumptuous  re  viler 
and  scoffer  at  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Among  other  atrocities  imputed  to  him, 
this  ^^  judicial  monster  "  is  depicted  as  walking  over  the  prostrate  liberty  of  the 
press.  ^^  Does  he  "  said  the  honorable  manager,  with  an  expression  of  scorn 
and  contempt  so  bitter  that  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  able  to  imitate  it,  ^^  Doea 
he  J  a  petty  provincial  Judge^  expect  to  be  able  to  sneer  the  liberty  of  the  press 
out  of  this  Court  and  country?"  No,  sir.  He  does  not  expect  it;  he  does  not 
wish  it;  be  has  never  attempted  it.  We  were  told  by  the  honorable  manager 
that  the  respondent  had  said  that  ^'  the  liberty  of  the  pre»$  was  a  mere  themg  for 
declaimera — a  hobby  for  demagogues/^  Mark  the  expression.  Where  has  he 
said  this  ?  Not  here,  certainly.  This  is  not  pretended.  But  we  are  told  that 
the  sentiment  is  to  be  found  in  his  defence  before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  counsel  for  the  respondent  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  that  document 
was  offered  in  evidence  by  the  honorable  managers.  The  object  is  now  appa- 
rent. It  was  to  become  the  text  of  these  remarks,  tn  odiwUy  against  the  re- 
spondent. Now,  sir,  in  direct  but  respectful  contradiction  to  the  honorable 
manager,  I  aver  that  there  is  no  such  sentiment  in  that  defence.  That 
it  does  not  contain  one  expression  of  disrespect  to  the  liberty  of  ihe  pres$;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary ,it  eulogizes  it,  as  the  greatest  of  blessings;  that  it  no  where . 
represents  the  liberty  of  the  press  to  be  a  mere  theme  for  declaimerSj  a  hobby  for 
demagogues  ;  that  the  whole  censure  which  it  expresses  is  not  on  the  liberty  of 
the  press  J  btU  on  the  abuse  of  that  liberty — on  the  licentiousness  of  the  press;  that 
the  taunt  to  which  the  gentleman  alludes  is  not  at  the  liberty  of  the  press,  nor 
at  those  declaimers  or  demagogues ^  who  sometimes  find  it  a  convenient  theme; 
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but  at  those  lihellerBy  who  livo  by  its  liceiUunuatss^  nnd  seek  to  prostitute  tba 
name  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  as  a  cover  for  their  crimes.  As  we  are  direct- 
ly at  issue  od  this  point,  and  the  honorable  manager  has  referred  you  to  tlie 
document  itself  to  support  this  seriinis  charge  against  the  respondf^ot,  permil 
me  to  read  from  that  paper. the  only  two  paragraplis  which  coataia  any  aUusuos 
to  this  subject  of  the  liberty  of  the  press:  they  will  be  found  in  page  39  of  lh» 
document,  and  are  in  the  following  words.     [Here  Mr.  Wirt  read  ua  follows :] 

'^  It  is  said  that  in  punishing  this  publication  as  a  contempt,  the  Judge  has 
invaded  the  liberty  of  tho  press.  What  is  the  Liberty  of  the  Press?  Id  what 
does  it  consist?  Does  it  consist  in  a  right  to  vilify  the  tribunals  of  the  couotrj 
and  to  bring  them  into  contempt,  by  gross  and  wanton  misrepresentations  of 
their  proceedings?  Docs  it  consist  in  a  right  to  obstruct  and  corrupt  the 
streams  of  justice,  by  poisoning  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  causes  in  these 
tribunals,  before  they  are  heard?  Is  this  a  correct  idea  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press?  If  so,  the  defamer  has  a  charter  as  free  as  the  wind,  provided  be  re- 
sort to  the  press  for  the  propagation  of  his  slander;  and  under  the  j^ostitmUd 
sanciionofike  iiberty  of  the  pre^f,  hoary  age  and  virgin  innocence  lie  at  his 
mercy. — This  is  not  the  idea  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  which  prevails  in  courts 
of  justice,  or  which  exists  in  any  sober  or  well  regulated  miod.  T'ke  ii^rty  4 
the  press  is  among  the  greatest  of  blessini^,  eioil  and  political y  so  /oito-  as  it  is  di- 
rected to  its  proper  ohjtct,  thai  of  dusevMuating  correct  and  mefui  informi^iaa 
among  the  people.  But  this  greatest  of  blessings  may  beeotns  the  greed  st  sf 
curses^  if  it  -shall  be  permitted  to  burst  Us  proper  barriers.  The  river  Missis- 
sippi is  a  blessing  to  the  country  through  which  it  flows  so  long  as  it  keeps 
within  its  banks,  but  it  becomes  a  scourge  and  destroyer  when  it  breaks  them.'' 

Again: — ^^  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  always  been  the  favorite  waichmori 
of  those  ufho  Vve  by  its  licenliousness.  It  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  is  still 
and  ever  will  be  the  perpetual  decantatum^  on  the  Ups  of  all  liheUeis,  Oswald 
attempted  to  screen  himself  under  its  sogis,  in  the  case  which  has  been  cited 
from  the  1st  Dallas,  tint  tho  attempt  was  in  vain.  The  court  taugfai  him 
the  difference  between  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press;  and  in  his  farther  attempt  to  raise  an  impeachment  against  the  judges 
for  that  sentence,  the  House  of  Delegates  of  Pennsylvania  confirmed  the  whole* 
some  lesson.  If,  indeed,  the  liberty  of  the  press  were  a  panoply  broad  enough 
to  cover  every  thing  done  in  its  name,  nothing  in  the  form  of  a  publicalioa 
could  ever  have  been  punished  as  a  contempt  of  court.  In  all  the  reported 
cases  ta  which  these  publishers  have  been  called  to  answer  for  a  contempt, 
wherever  the  defence  has  appeared  in  the  report,  it  is  the  liberty  of  the  press 
that  is  the  perpetual  theme.  It  is  uniformly  claimed  to  be  the  right  of  the 
citizen  to  question  the  acts  of  all  public  men,  and  the  changes  are  perpetually 
rung  on  that  great  palladium  of  human  rights  and  human  happiness — the 
liberty  of  the  press;  as  if  human  rights  and  human  happiness  could  be  promoted 
by  the  prostration  and  destruction  of  courts  of  justice,  or  by  poisoning  their 
streams  ia  the  fountain  head.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject.  T&c 
Judge  has  never  pretended  that  his  opinions  are  not  to  be  questioned.  He  insists, 
however,  that  they  are  to  be  questioned,  only,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
land.  One  mode  of  questioning  them  under  these  laws,  is  by  appeal  to  a  su- 
perior court  ;  and,  after  the  subject  matter'  shall  have  been  finally  decided, 
another  mode  of  questioning  them  is  by  respectful  discussion, '  either  in  ths 
public  prints  or  elsewhere.  In  the  present  case,  the  first  mode  of  queatioaiag 
the  Opinion,  that  by  appeal,  had  been  adopted.  For  the  second  mode,  that  of 
respectful  discussion,  the  case  was  not  ready,  because  the  subject  matter  had 
not  been  disposed  of  finally;  and  even  if  it  had  been,  it  has  beea  shows  thsl 
there  was  no  semblance  of  investigation  in  this  article,  no  pretence  of  discB»- 
sion  of  any  kind.  It  was  sheer  misrepresentation;  and  it  does  not  follow  that 
because  an  opinion  of  a  court  may  be  respectfully  discussed,  it  ouiy,  therefore, 
be  misrepresented;  much  less  that  it  may  be  so  misrepreaeated  as  not  only  to 
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impair  the  confidence  of  the  puhlic  in  the  dignity,  intelligence  and  purity  of  the 
tribunal,  hut  to  render  hoth  the  judge  and  the  court  objects  of  universal  con- 
tempt, scorn  and  ridicule:  and  least  of  all,  that  in  doing  this,  a  Ktrong  prejudice, 
shall  also  he  infused  into  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  causes  still  pending  in 
the  court."  ^ 

These  are  all  the  passages  in  the  document  which  contain  any  allusion  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  I  would  thank  the  honorable  manager  to  Tay  his 
finger  on  any  one  sentence  which  indicates  the  slightest  disrespect  to  the  liberty 
of  the  press.     Where  is  it  said  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  a  mere  theme  far 
declaimers  or  a  hobby  for  dem€igogue8?     There  is  no  such  thought,  there  are  no 
such  words  here,  unless  the  honorable  manager  considers  libellers  and  alanderera 
to  be  synonymous  with  derlaimers  and  demagogues — a  point  which  I  have  no  in- 
terest in  disputing,  farther  than  to  insist  that  it  was  manifestly  not  the  intention 
of  the  respondent  in  any  one  of  these  passages.     His  words  are — *'  The  Ub^ 
erty  of  the  press  has  always  been  the  favorite  watchword  of  all  who  lire  by  Us 
licentiousness.     It  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  iis  still,  and  ever  will  be  the 
perpetual  f/«ranfafum  on  tha  lips  of  all /t6e//er8."     Is  not  this  true^     I  appeal 
to  the  reading  and  observation  of  every  member  of  this  honorable  Court.     The 
whole  invective  of  these  paragraphs  is  directed  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  as  contradistinguished  from  its  liberty.     Is  not  the  distinction  a  solid  one? 
Or  does  the  honorable  manager  consider  the  liberty  and  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  as  one  and  identical.^     His  mind,  I  am  sure,  is  too  correct  for  this. 
Where  I  ask  him  has  this  petty  ppovincial  Judge  attempted  to  sneer  the  liberty  of 
the  press  out  of  this  Court  and  ctmntry  1     Is  it  proved  by  the  solemn  declaration 
of  his  Opinion  that  ^' the  liberty  of  the  press  is  among  the  greatest  of  blessings 
civil  and  political — so  long  as  it  is  directed  to  its  proper  object,  that  of  dissemi- 
nating correct  and  useful  information  among  the  people?     Or  does  the  honora- 
ble manager  consider  it  as  one  of  the  valuable  functions  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press  to  disseminate  incorrect  and  pernicious  information  among  the  people — 
that  is,  to  propagate  falsehood  and  calumny?     The  restraint  proposed  in   the 
passage  is  a  restraint  only  upon  falsehood  and  calumny.     It  leaves  open  to  the 
press  all  that  is  true  and  all  that  is  useful.     Does  the  honorable  manager  con- 
ceive that  it  would  promote  the  peace,  the  good  order  and  the  happiness  of 
society  that  there  should  he  no  restraint  on  the  press  whatever?     Then  let  him 
repeal  the  whole  body  of  our  laws  which  relate  ^o  the  matter  of  libel.     Nay,  if 
restraint  he  offensive,  let  there  be  no  laws  at  all,  for  all  law  is  so  much  restraint. 
Let  us  relapse  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  let  each  man  take  care  of  himself  as 
well  as  he  can.     Mr.  President,  there  is  no  good  that  does  exist  or  can  exist, 
unless  guarded  by  restraint.     The  best  things  that  we  enjoy,  the  noblest  quali- 
ties that  we  possess  become  vicious  by  excess.     Mercy  degenerates  into  weak- 
ness, generosity  into  waste,  economy  into  penury,  justice  into  cruelty,  ambition 
into  crime;     In  advancing  this  sentiment,  can  any  man  justly  accuse  me  of 
hostility  to  those  virtues  which  I  would  restrain  from  shooting  into  vices?     Yet, 
in  sound  logic,  there  would  be  quite  as  much  candor  and  justice  in  such  a  charge 
as  in  accusing  the  respondent  of  hostility  and  contempt  towards  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  because  he  has  said  that  if  unrestrained  it  must  degenerate  into  li- 
centiousness.    Sir,  this  principle  of  restraint  has  the  sanction  of  Almighty  wis- 
dom itself,  for  it  is  impressed  on  every  part  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  moral 
world.     The  planets  are  kept  in  their  orbits  by  the  restraint  of  attraction  ;  but 
for  this  law,  the  whole  system  would  rush  into  inextricable  confusion  and  ruin. 
Does  it  detract  from  the  simplicity,  the  beauty,  the  grandeur  of  this  system  to 
say  that  one  of  the  laws  which  upholds  it  is  the  law  of  restraint  ?     Is  it  not  to 
the  restrained  position  of  the  earth  that  we  owe  the  revolution  of  the  seasons 
with  all  their  appropriate  and  successive  enjoyments ;  and  to  its  restrained 
revolution  towards  the  sun  that  we  owe  the  relief  of  day  and  night,  the  seasons 
of  labor  and  repose  ?     What  hinders  the  vine  from  wasting  its  juices  in  wild 
and  fruitless  luxuriance,  but  the  restraint  of  the  pruning-hook  and  the  discipline 
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of  the  training  hand?  What  hinders  the  product  of  that  vine  from  becomio^i 
universal  curse,  but  the  restraint  of  temperance.  What  gives  to  civilized  societj 
its  finest  charm,  but  the  restraints  of  cif riorum,  of  nwitual  respect,  <yf  honor,  cob6- 
dence,  kindness,  hospitality?  To  what  do  we  owe  the  very  proceeding  m 
which  we  are  engaged,  and  the  advantage  of  calm  and  regular  discussion,  but 
to  the  restraints  of  the  constitution,  of  settled  rules  of  proceeding,  and  of  tM 
courtesy  and  forbearance  which  we  are  happy  to  interchange  with  our  honorable 
opponents?  Look  where  you  will,  then,  sir,  above  you,  around  you,  below 
you,  you  see  that  the  great  conservative  principle  is  restraint — that  same  r^ 
atraint  which  holds  human  society  itself  together.  And  does  it  derogate  iros 
the  value  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  or  is  it,  in  fair  reasoning,  any  impeacbineirt 
of  a  man's  respect  for  it,  to  say  that  ihaiy  like  all  other  human  biessings,  re- 
quires the  purifying  and  conservative  principle  of  restraint?  and  yet  this  istl» 
head  and  front  of  the  respondent's  offending  in  this  particular;  and  it  is  for 
advancing  this  sentiment  that  the  fiery  tempest  has 'been  poured  upon  hb 
head.  Sir,  I  must  take  leave  to  say,  and  I  am  guilty  of  no  disrespect  in  sajiif 
it,  that  the  respondent  feels  as  deep  a  reverence  for  the  liberty  of  the  press  ai 
its  loudest  panegyrist  can  vaunt.  For  it  is  hot  always  those  who  are  loudest  of 
speech  or  most  profuse  of  tongue  that  feel  the  deepest  love.  There  be  ihoat 
who,  when  they  hear  these  burning  and  impassioned  bursts  of  eloquence  'a 
favor  of  that  popular  topic,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  ready  to  exclaim  villi 
poor  Cordelia  : 

"Thrn  poor  CorJelia  ! 
And  yrt  not  so ;  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love  *s 
More  richer  th:iii  my  tongue — " 
"  Unhappy  that  I  am;  I  c<iunot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth  :  I  love  your  majesty 
Accorcfirifir  to  niv  hond  ;  nor  more,  nor  less." 

I 

Sir,  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  panegyric  on  the  liberty  of  the  preai 
where  non6  deny  its  value.  It  could*  answer  no  other  purpose,  and  could  bare 
been  intended  to  answer  no  other  than  to  point  and  inflame  this  undeserved 
invective  against  the  respondent.  Sir,  he  values  this  great  blessing  as  highly 
as  the  honorable  managers  themselves,  and  he  proves  it  by  the  sentimeot 
which  seeks  to  guard  and  preserve  it,  in  its  purity,  uncontaminated  by  the  un- 
hallowed touch  of  prostitute  libellers,  and  sordid  and  unprincipled  slanderers. 
But  from  this  plain  and  manifest  perversion  of  his  sense  in  this  particular,  this 
honorable  Court  will  judge  of  the  fairness  which  may  be  expected  in  the  ex- 
amination of  the  rest  of  this  case. 

Sir,  another  charge  has  been  drawn  from  this  same  document  against  the 
respondent.  He  has  been  held  up  to  you  as  being  conscious  of  his  guik  aad 
having  attempted  to  buy  off  the  impeachment  by  the  consideration  of  his  having 
decided  the  land  causes  before  him,  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  ^^  Did  kt 
dare  to  expect,"  asked  the  honorable  manager,  with  a  look  of  the  darkest 
indignation,  ^^  that  the  House  of  Representatives  was  to  be  bribed  by  dirty 
acres,  to  suffer  him  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  the  citizen  at  pleasure,  and  to 
escape  the  punishment  which  he  so  richly  deserved  ?  "  No,  sir,  he  did  not 
expect  it  ;  he  did  not  ask  it,  he  did  not  dream  of  it.  If  he  did,  he  is  the  most 
vile  and  degraded  of  wretches,  and  one  of  the  most  consummate  fools,  withal, 
that  ever  appeared  before  a  court  of  justice.  But  where  has  he  said  this?  I 
took  the  liberty  to  interrupt  the  honorable  manager,  for  the  purpose  of 
requesting  that  he  would  refer  to  the  part  of  the  d'^fence  on  which  he  founded 
this  charge,  and  was  referred  to  the  closing  paragraph.  The  honorabls 
Court  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  so  far  from  the  remotest  intimation  of 
any  consciousness  of  guilt,  the  whol^  defence  is  occupied  with  proving  that  the 
published  article  ofLavfU$s  was  a  contempt  of  the  court,  and  that  upon  the 
clearest  authorities,  English  and  American,  the  respondent,  composing  the 
iederal  court  of  Miasouri^  had  a  right  to  consider  it  as  a  contempt  and  to  pan- 
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ish  it  as  such.     Having  thus  vindicated  his  own  innocence,  by  showing  that 
he  had  done  his  duty  towards  the  public,  he  adverts  very  slightly  to  the  in- 
terested and  sordid  motives  by  which  his  accuser  and  his  accomplices  were 
actuated  in  preferring  this  charge — the  hope  of  displacing  him  and  procuring 
a  successor  better  suited  to  their  views,  by  being  less  stern  and  inflexible  in 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties.     The  defence  closes  with  these  words: 
'^  Upon  the  whole,  Judge  Peck  declares  that  in  this  whole  proceeding  he  teas 
artualed^  solely y  by  a  sense  of  official  duty.     He  considered  it  his  duty  to  sustain 
the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  court  over  which  he  had  been  appointed  to 
preside.     He  considered  it  due  to  the  government  which  he  repvesented  ;  due 
to  the  tribunal,  and  due  to  the  suitors  whose  rights  were  committed  to  its  pro- 
tection, to  punish  this  contempt  as  he  did  punish  it.     He  did  consider  himself 
and  does  still  consider  himself  as  sustained  at  every  step  by  the  highest  author- 
ity.     He  believed  it,  conscientiously,  to  be  his  solemn  and  imperious  duty  to 
make  the  example  which  he  did  make,  more   especially  in  relation  to  the 
country  in  which  he  holds  his  courts,  and  the  nature  of  the  claims  which  he 
was  called  upon  to  adjudicate,  and  which  had  produced  this  agitation.     If  in 
so  doing,  he  has  erred,  he  has  erred  in  company  with  judicial  characters  with 
whom  any  judge  may  be  proud  to  associate,  and  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  such 
an  error  would  be  a  high  misdemeanor  in  the  'sense  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States."     Does  this  lofly  and  animated  assertion  of  having  done  his 
duty,  and  of  being  sustained  at  every  step  by  the  highest  authority ,  look  like  a 
sneaking  confession  of  conscious  guilt  ?     The  ipan  that  really  thinks  so,  must 
be  a  stranger  to  the  language  and  the  spirit  of  conscious  innocence.     Having 
thus  asserted  his  own  innocence — ^he  turns  upon  his  accusers  in  the  following 
language  :  *^  Judge  Peck  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  purposes  to  be  answered 
by  his  removal,  and  is,  therefore,  not  at   all  surprised  at  the  pertinacity  with 
which  it  has  been  sought  for  these  last  four  years.     Whether  these  purposes 
are  such  as  the  interests  of  the  United  States  caH  upon  them  to  countenance 
by  ordering   further  proceedings  in  this  case,  is  a  question  for  others,  not 
for  Judge  Feck.     Confident  he  is,  that  if  he  had  been  made  <f  more  pliant 
mat  trials  J  and  rould  have  reconciled  it  to  himself  to  consult  his  repose,  rather 
than  his  sense  of  duty,  the  House  would  not  have  been  troubled  with  this  inquiry,  ^^ 
Was  this  a  proposition  to  buy  offap  impeachment  by  a  corrupt  decision  of  these 
land  causes  in  favor  of  the  United   States?     Is  not  the  assertion  that  he  was 
persecuted  for  having  done  his  duty  honestly  and  firmly  as  a  Judge  ?     Is  not 
the  question  of  interest  put  to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  the  question 
whether  it  be  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  give  their  countenance  to  a^ 
prosecution  against  one  of  their  judges  for  having  done  his  duty  honestly  and 
firmly  ?     Whether  it  be  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  lend  their  aid  to 
a  plot  to  remove  a  judge  whose  only  fault  is  that  ho  is  too  honest,  firm  and 
inflexible  for  a  certain  class  of  interested  suitors  before  him,  in  order  that  his 
place  may  be  supplied  by  one  better  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  plotters — one 
made  of  such  pliant  materials  as  to  be  willing  to  consult  his  repose  at  the  expense 
of  his  duty  ?     The  implication  is  not  that  his  place  would,  in  fact,  be  so  sup- 
plied, but  that  such  is  the  wish  and  object  of  his  persecutors.     The  assertion. 
IS  that  he  had  done  his  duty  honestly  and  firmly  ;  that  for  sd  doing  it  the  de- 
sign was  to  remove  him  ;  and  that  the  hope  of  his  persecutors  was  that  they 
would  get  his  place  filled  by  some  one  of  more  flexibility  and  better  suited 
to  their  purposes  :  and  the  question  submitted  to  the  House  is  whether  it  was 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  lend  their  countenance  to  the  persecution 
of  an  honest  man  and  a  faithful  officer  for  so  vile  a  purpose.     Is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  bribery  and  corruption  ?     Sir,  it  is  the  language  of  a  man  indignant- 
ly asserting  his  innocence,  and  turning  upon  his  accusers  to  exhibit  the  base- 
ness of  their  motives  and  conduct.     The  hunted  lion  that  turns  upon  the  dogs 
that  pursue  him  and  rends  them  to  pieces,  may  as  well  be  accused  of  an  at- 
tempt to  bribe  off  the  hunters.     Sir,  it  is  the  language  of  an  honest  man,  and 
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an  American  citizen,  firm  in  conscious  integrity,  proudly  standing  at  bay 
against  the  pack  that  yelps  around  him,  and  appealing  to  the  justice,  the  honor 
and  wisdom  of  his  country.  It  is  a  language  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  any 
man  of  a  corresponding  spirit;  and  baleful  indeed  must  be  that  prejudice 
which  can  read  in  it  a  consciousness  of  guilt  and  a  poor  and  mean  attempt  to 
bribe  the  House  of  Representatives  into  peace  by  dirty  acres.  Let  candid 
and  honorable  men  read  it  and  decide  for  themselves. 

Sir,  there  was  another  remark  of  the  honorable  manager  which  I  feel  coo- 
strained  to  notice,  and  I  do  it  with  deep  regret.     It  relates  to   an  incident 
which  I  am  told  occurred  while  I  was  confined  to  my  bed.     The  respondeat 
being  deprived  of  one  of  his  two  counsel,  and  opposed. as  he  was  to  five  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House,  selected  no  doubt  for  their  superior  talents,  had 
deemed  it  necessary,  it  seems,  to  take  some  part  in  the  argument  of  a  question 
of  evidence  before  this  honorable  Court.     The  situation  was  a  novel  one  to 
him.     Held  up,  as  he  had  been,  for  many  days  in  succession  before  this  high 
Court,  before  these  crowded  galleries  and  this  assembled  multitude,  as  "  a  ju- 
dicial monster, ''  ^^  a  petty  provincial  tyrant,  frantic  with  the  malignity  of  his 
passions,  blind  with  rage,"  thus  caricatured,  im[5aled  and  crucified  before  this 
nation,  he  rose  with  lacerated  feelings,  and  was  agitated.    Innocent  and  simple- 
hearted  as  a  child,  as  he  is  known  to  be  by  all  who  know  him,  the  image  of  hb 
aged  and  only  surviving  parent  occurred  to  him,  and,  in  these  circumstances 
of  humiliation  and  distress,  he  was  thrown  for  a  moment  off  his  guard,  and  his 
emotion  was  betrayed  by  the  tremor  of  his  voice  and  a  starting  tear.      Was  it 
wonderful  that  it  should  be  so?     Was  it  not  most  natural  and  excusable.     And, 
yet  in  allusion  to  this  incident,  over  which  common  humanity  woul4  have  drawn 
a  veil,  the  honorable  manager,  in  a  deliberate  and  set  speech,  has  accused  him 
of  shedding  *'  feigned  tears,"  ^^  crocodile  tears  "  before  this  Court  and  nation, 
to  move  them  to  compassion!     Does  the  honorable  manager  recollect  the  pros- 
ecution of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  by  the  Attorney  General  Coke?     Does  be  re- 
member the  spirit  in  which  that  prosecution  was  conducted  ?  Does  he  recollect 
that  the  merciless  Coke,  unmoved  by  the  affecting  circumstances  in  which  that 
gallant  soldier  and  accomplished  scholar  and  gentleman  was  placed,  had  pub- 
lickly  stigmatized  him  as  a  spider  of  helll     If  he  recollects  these  things,  as  I 
presume  he  must,  I  will  then  ask  the  honorable  manager  which  of  the  two  men 
he  had  rather  be,  with  posterity,  the  persecuted  Raleigh,  or  the  persecuting 
Coke?     Mr.President,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintaiice  with  the 
honorable  manager,  and  I  know  that  unkindness  and  barbarity  are  far  removed 
from  his  heart.     What  then  but  some  unaccountable  prejudice  could  have  led 
him  so  far  to  forget  what  was  due  to  himself,  and  to  impute  to  such  a  man  as 
J   ^e  Peck  has  been  proved  to  be,  so  poor  an  artifice?     For  has  he  not  been 
proved  to  be  a  gentleman^  both  in  his  principles  and  manners — pure,  amiable, 
candid,  ingenuous,  courteous  and  kind— -a  man  of  uncommon  firmness  too,  as 
every  man  is  who  possesses,  as  he  does,  the  mens  sibi  conscia  recti  ;  but  yet  a 
fnan\  and  subject  to  all  the  emotions  of  wounded  honor  and  disparaged  charac- 
ter to  which  the  best  and  bravest  of  men  are  subject? — The  fact  seems  to  be, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  honorable  managers  having  predetermined  to  pourtray 
him  as  a  monster,  are  determined  to  find  him  one  in  all  that  he  says.     He  will 
have,  I  trust,  a  cooler  and  a  steadier  judgment  here,  and  be  tried  by  the  evidence 
instead  of  the  imaginations  of  his  accusers. 

Sir,  I  have  felt  myself  constrained  to  notice  these  remarks,  because  they  have 
gone  forth  to  the  world,  and  if  uncontradicted  must  do  great  wrong  to  the  res- 
pondent, it  is  my  wish  to  follow  them  up  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  to  crush 
them  before  they  shall  have  gained  too  firm  a  lodgement  in  the  public  mind. 
I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  send  forth  the  antidote  at  the  same  time  with  the 
bane.  But  this  could  not  be  done.  For  it  will  be  long  before  this  trial  can  ap- 
pear, with  all  the  evidence,  and  longer  still  before  it  can  reach  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  who  will  have  read  in  the  public  papers  the  pungent  remarks  on 
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which  I  have  been  commenting.  Nay,  this  will  never  be  done;  for  many  read 
newspapers  who  do  not  read  books,  and  especially  law  books.  But  I  shall  at 
least  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  endeavored  to  set  the  matter  right  before 
the  honorable  court  and  all  who  hear  us.  I^iope  it  will  be  seen  and  under- 
stood that  he  is  not  the  *'  monster"  that  he  has  been  represented  to  be  ;  that 
all  the  degrading  sentiments  and  unmanly  conduct  attributed  to  him,  are  the 
work  of  heated  imaginations,  without  any  foundation  intact,  and  I  trust  I  shall 
shew  before  I  close  this  address  that  he  has  said  nothing,  written  nothing,  done 
nothing,  either  here  or  elsewhere, -which  may  not  be  averred  without  a  blush, 
by  the  most  honest  and  enlightened  man  in  the  community. 

[Mr.  Wirt  was  proceeding  with  the  merits  of  the  case,  when,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Webster,  the  court  adjourned  until  Monday.] 

Monday,  January  24. 

[Mr.  McDuffie  explained,  by  saying  that  the  remarks  to  which  Mr.  Wirt  had 
alluded  had  found  their  way  into  the  newspapers  without  any  agency  of  his.] 

Mr.  Wirt,  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  honorable  manager  was 
concerned  in  the  publication  of  those  remarks;  and  I  am  now  the  more  sure 
that  he  was  not,  because  I  find  in  the  papers  of  the  morning  something  like  a 
sketch  of  my  own  observations  on  Saturday,  certainly  inserted  without  any 
instrumentality  of  mine. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  now  to  the  immediate  question  before  this  honorable 
Court,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  argue  it  with  as  much  plainness,  simplicity  and 
brevity  as  I  can. 

The  first  object  in  every  discussion  is  to  ascertain  the  true  question^  and  to 
keep  the  eyes  of  our  understanding  steadily  fixed  upon  it  throughout.  Until 
this  shall  be  done,  we  are  in  danger  of  going  far  and  wide  of  the  mark,  of  ar- 
guing to  no  purpose,  or  of  losing  ourselves  in  unprofitable  and  pernicious 
declamation.  It  is  the  more  important  in  this  case  to  fix  the  true  question,  be- 
cause, to  our  surprise,  we  find  the  honorable  managers  differing  among  them- 
selves in  their  views  of  it. 

We  consider  the  trial  of  this  impeachment  as  resting  on  the  same  ground 
with  the  trial  of  an  indictment  at  the  common  law.  In  the  case  of  an  indict- 
ment, the  offence  must  be  an  indictable  one.  The  party  mu&t  be  tried  for  the 
offence  indicted,  and  for  no  other.-  And'  if  the  evidence  do  not  fasten  that 
charg'e  on  him,  he  must  l.e  acquitted,  whatever  other  impropriety  of  conduct  it 
may  establish. 

The  issue  to  be  tried  in  this  case  is  formed  by  the  article  of  impeachment, 
and  the  answer  and  plea  to  that  article.  The  charge  in  the  caption  of  the  arti- 
cle is  of  high  misdemeanors  in  office,  in  the  terins  of  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  specification  of  these  high  misdemeanora  is 

1.  Of  an  arbitrary,  unjust,  oppressive  arrest,  under  color  and  pretence  thai 
the  party  had  committed  a  contempt  of  the  court. 

2.  Of  an  unjust,  oppressive  and  arbitrary  sentence  of  imprisonment,  andof  sus- 
pension from  the  pradxce  of  the  law,  under  the  like  color  and  pretence, 

3.  The  whole  being  charged  to  have  been  done  ^oith  the  intention,  wrongfully 
and  unjustly  to  oppress,  imprison  and  othenrise  injure  the  said  Luke  E,  Lawless, 
under  color  of  law.  The  offence  charged  then  is  compounded  of  an  unlawful 
act,  done  with  n  guilty  intention. 

The  respondent  has  answered,  denying  the  charge  in  both  its  aspects;  of  an 
unlawful  act  ;  and  a  guilty  intention.     The  burthen  is  on  the  managers  to  make 

food  the  charge,  both  as  to  the  illegality  of  the  art  and  the  guiU  of  the  intention, 
i  is  not  enough  for  them  to  prove  that  the  act  was  unlawful  (though  this  I  ap- 
prehend is  beyond  their  power)  but  they  must  go  farther,  and  prove  that  this 
unlawful  act  was  done  with  a  guilty  intention.  Even  if  the  Judge  were  proved 
to  have  mistaken  the  law,  that  would  not  warrant  a  conviction,  unless  the  gu  It 
of  intention  be  also  established.  For  a  mere  mistake  of  the  law  is  no  crime  or 
misdemeanor  in  a  judge.     It  is  the  intention  that  is  the  essence  of  every  crime 
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The  maxim  is  (for  the  principle  is  so  universally  admitted  that  it  has  grown  into 
a  maxim)  actus  nonfacit  reum  msi  tnena  sit  rea. 

Sir,  if  the  impeachment  had  not  contained  the  charge  of  the  guiliy  iniefi^^ 
the  respondent,  under  the  advioe  of  his  counsel,  would  have  demurred  to  it; 
not  by  a  special  demurrer  to  theybrm,  but  a  general  demurrer  to  the  substana: 
lor  the  in/en/ton  is  the  snhstanct  of  the  crime.  The  honorable  managers  who 
prepared  this  article  of  impeachment  were  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  hare, 
therefore,  very  properly  charged  the  tnfen/ton,  in  express  terms.  Sir,  it  is  a  m- 
leriai  part  of  the  charge:  and  what  it  was  material  to  charge^  it  is  matemlU 
prove.  Let  them  then  prove,  first,  that  the  respondent  acted  unlavfuUy  in  pro- 
'nouiicing  the  sentence  which  he  did  pronounce;  but  if  they  can  make  out  this 
proposition  (which  we  conceive  to  be  impossible),  they  have  something  more 
behind,  for  they  have  charged  that  in  acting  thus  unlawfully,  he  did  it  mthtk 
intention  wrons^ully  and  unjustly  to  oppress j  imprison  ahd  otherwise  injurt  the 
said  Luke  £.  Lawless,  under  color  of  law.  Now  if  the  respondent  thought  tbit 
he  was  acting  lawfully,  and  so  acted  with  the  intention  to  discharge  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty  as  a  judge,  be  cannot  be  guilty  of  this  charge;  for  be 
could  not  have  taken  this  step  with  the  tniei^kn  wrongfully  and  unjustly  to  <f- 
press  and  injure  Mr,  Lawless^  under  color  of  IgfT  The  charge  necessarily  implies 
that  the  Judge  was  conscious  he  was  usurping  a  power  he  did  not  possess;  that 
he  did  it  unlfully,  knowingly^ — and  that  he  did  it  \citk  the  intention  charged, 
^crong fully  and  unjustly  to  oppress  Mr.  Lawless,  under  color  of  laxo.  Now,  sir, 
this  proposition  the  honorable  managers  are  bound  to  establish,  in  botb  its 
terms,  by  the  evidence  in  the  case.  It  will  not  be  enough  for  them  to  excite  a 
suspicion,  to  raise  a  doubt  upon  the  subject — ^to  leave  the  minds  of  the  bonori- 
ble  Court  ii  equilihrio :  they  must  cast  the  balance  distinctly,  remove  everj 
reasonable  doubt,  and  place  the  illegality  of  the  act,  and  the  guilt  of  thepurpostj 
beyond  questiony  before  they  can  expect  from  this  honorable  Court  a  seoteoceoT 
guilty. 

One  of  the  honorable  managers,  seeming  to  perceive  the  impossibilitj  of 
satisfying  any  candid  mind  that  the  respondent  was  guilty  of  the  intention 
charged,  endeavored  to  escape  this  rule  of  the  criminal  law,  by  contending  that 
if  they  fixed  on  the  respondent  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  the  guiltj 
intention  charged  In  the  impe&chment  followed  as  a  necessary  implication  of  lav. 
This  I  deny :  for  then  every  mistake  of  law  on  the  part  of  a  judge  would  becotw 
a  crime  or  a  civil  injury,  for  which  he  would  be  personally  responsible.  The  hon- 
orable manager  soug^itto  illustrate  hi  proposition  by  the  cases  of  murder  and 
forgery.  "  If,  said  he,  a  party  be  proved  to  have  committed  a  deliberate  raarder, 
will  he  not  be  presumed  to  have  intended  to  commit  murder?  Is  separate  prooi 
of  intention  ever  required  in  such  a  case?  Or  if  a  man  be  proved  to  have  cofff* 
mitted  forgery,  will  not  the  law  infer  the  intention  from  the  act?"  This  isf'fl*" 
sible ;  let  us  examine  its  solidity  :  it  is  the  proposition  which  they  must  maintain, 
and  from  which  alone  they  can  have  any  hope  of  success  in  this  case.  ^  '^ 
sound  ? 

They  ask,  first,  if  a  man  be  proved  to  have  committed  a  deliberate  mttrdtfi^'^ 
ther  the  law  requires  any  separate  proof  of  a  guilty  intention?  Certainly  "^ 
Why?  Because  he  cannot  be  proved  to  have  committed  a  deliberate  m«^» 
without  having  fixed  upon  him  the  proof  of  Ih^  guilty  itUention  ;  for  that  guiiV  J"* 
tention  is  a  necessary  part  of /Ae  proof  of  a  deliberate  murder.  But  that  is  not 
case  in  which  the  law  irfers  a  guilty  intention  from  the  simple  act.  Mif^^f^^ 
not  a  simple  act.  It  is  a  technical  term,  presenting  a  compound  of  act  fxf^^  *'"?j' 
iion  :  the  act  is  the  killing  ;  the  intent^  is  of  purpose  and  with  malice  aforethfi^ 
But  let  us  take  the  act,  by  itself,  and  see  whether  the  law  will  supply,  by  i'wP!' 
cation,  the  guilty  intention.  The  analysis  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  Pf^P^?^ 
tion  attempted  to  be  maintained  by  the  honorable  manager,  and  eeisblitf*^ 
solidity  of  the  principle  for  which  we  contend.  If 

The  simple  act  is  killing  a  reasonable  being  in  the  peace  of  the  country* 
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on  mere  proof  of  the  act  of  killingy  the  law  would  imply  the  gvUty  tTilentiony 
then  all  kil/ing  wouki  ho  murder.  But  is  it  so  ?  We  know  that  it  is  not. 
lElvery  lawyer  is  familiar  with  the  three  great  divisions  of  homicide,  into  JclomouSy 
excusable,  and  justifiable.  He  knows  that  the  first,  felonious  homicide ,  is  again 
subdivided  by  the  criterion  of  intention  :  that  the  first  grade  is  of  murder,  which  is 
done  of  purpose  and  with  malice  aforethought,  the  punishment  being  death  ;  the 
second  manslaughter,  in  which  there  is  the  want  of  that  deliberate  and  guilty  in- 
tention,  but  which  being  done  suddenly  and  in  the  heat  of  passion,  the  offender 
has  the  benefit  of  clergy.  Then  there  is  excusable  homicide,  as  killing  in  self- 
defence,  or  by  misfortune  ;  and  justifiable  homicide,  as  where  the  killing  is  in 
execution  of  the  sentence  of  law  or  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  In  all  these 
cases  the  simple  act  is  the  same — it  is  the  killing  of  a  human  being.  What  is  it 
that  shades  o^  this  same  act  from  a  crime  of  the  deepest  die,  through  all  its 
gradations,  till  it  becomes  not  only  innocent  but  an  act  of  merit?  It  is  the  tn- 
tention.  If  one  man  poison  another  of  purpose  and  \oith  malice  aforethought,  it  is 
murder.  But  a  mother  poisons  her  child,  by  giving  it  arsenic,  through  mistake 
ibr  magnesia.  She  has  done  it  ^oith  deliberation  and  loilh  the  exercise  of  her  best 
judgmc^it.  The  act  is  the  same  in  both  cases — it  'ib  the  killing  by  poison.  Why 
is  it  crime  in  the  one  case  and  no  crime  An  the  other?  Because  of  the  difference 
of  intention  proved  :  not  a  diflferent  intention  implied  by  law  ,*  but  a  dififerent  in- 
tention established  by  proof. 

Take  the  other  illustration  put  by  the  honorable  manager,  the  case  o( forgery. 
What  is  forgery!  It  is  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  to  the 
prejudice  of  another  man's  right.  The  fraudulent  intention  is  here  agaip  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  crime.  It  must  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's 
right.  But  the  act  of  imitating  the  hand-writing  of  another,  so  as  to  deceive 
even  the  man  himself  and  lead  him  to  admit  it  to  be  bis  own,  may  be  done  and 
is  often  done,  without  a  crime.  It  i»  done  through  playfulness,  and  is  rendered 
innocent  by  the  absence  of  all  frauduletU^ifitention,  all  intention  to  prejudice 
another  man's  right. 

It  is  true,  that  if  a  man  be  proved  to  have  made  or  altered  a  writing  to  his  own 
emolument  and  to  the  prejudice  of  another  man^s  right,  and  the  proof  stop  there; 
the  forgery  is  proved,  because  the  fraudulent  intention  is  apparent  in  the  proof  of 
the  facts  already  exhibited.-    But  that  is  not  the  case  of  an  intension  implied  by 
operation  of  law  :  it  is  the  case  of  an  intention  proved  by  the  facts  in  evidence.     The 
facts  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  an  innocent  intention  ;  and  are  consistent 
only  with  a  guilty  one.     But  permit  me,  under  this  head  of  forgery  with  which 
the  honorable  manager  has  furnished  us,  to  put  another  case,  rather  closer  in 
point  of  analogy  to  the  case  at  bar.     Let  us  suppose  that  the  man  accused  of 
forgery  holds  a  power  of  attorney  to  use  the  name  of  his  principal  in  a  great 
variety  of  specified  cases  ;  and  suppose  that  ^ome  of  the  specifications  of  his 
powers  are  so  equivocally  worded  that  he  might  well  have  supposed  himself  au- 
thorised to  use  it  in  the  case  charged  as  a  forgery.     How  would  the  court  pre- 
siding at  the  trial  charge  the  jury  in  such  a  case?  would  they  say,    '^  Gentle- 
men, take  the  power  of  attorney  and  examine  it ;  and  if  you  think,  on  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  instrument,  that  it  gave  him  no  authority  to  use  the  name  of  his 
principal  in  this  case,  he  is  guilty  of  forgery,  and  you  must  find  him  guilty?" 
No»  sir.     The  court  would  take  the  instrument  into  their  own  hands.     They 
would  scan  its  terms.     They  would  tell  the  jury,  that  the  power  was  so  ambi- 
guously expressed,  that  the  man  might  well  have  supposed  himself  authoriz- 
lo  do  the  act  which  he  had  done  ;  that  if  he  could  reasonably  be  believed  to  have 
supposed  himself  so  authorized,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  he  might  well 
have  done,  he  was  guilty  of  no  crimt,  because  the  act  did  not  make  him  guilty  un- 
less  his  intention  taas  guilty,  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  to  doubt  was  to  acquit. 
Even  if  the  court  themselves,  in  such  a  case,  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the 
letter  of  attorney  did  not,  on  a  correct  construction,  authorize  the  act  which  had 
been  done,  they  would  then  say  that  he  had  done  an  unlawful  act^  and,  in  a  ctoU 
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suity  they  would  set  it  aside  as  against  his  principal,  because  it  had  not  beeo 
done  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  But  could  they,  in  such  a  case,  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  done  a  criminal  act,  and  punish  him  for  it  crini' 
natlyl  Never,  so  long  as  jn  fair  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  guili  of  hi»ilh 
tentton. 

Transfer  this  reasoning  to  the  case  at  bar.     The.  respondent's  counsel  enter- 
tain no  doubt  that,  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  he  possessed  the  power  which  he 
exercised,  on  this  occasion;  that  the  case  was  a  proper  one  for  its  exercise; 
and  that  it  was  exercised  in  good  faith  under  a  conscientious  sense  of  duty. 
They  believe  that  the  case  stands  authorized  and  justified  by  all  the  principles 
and  all  the  precedents  which  have  been  placed  before  you,  both  in  the  Eoglisb 
an^  American  books.     The  honorable  managers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that 
they  differ  with  us  in  this  opinion:  that  these  authorities  gave  him  no  such 
power:  that  they  extend  but  a  little  way;  and  that  the  respondent  passed  the 
line  drawn  around  him  by  the  books.     Now,  suppose  that  this  honorable  Court 
should  be  of  the   opinion   that  the  respondent  had  not  the  power  which  be 
has   exercised;  that  the  judges,  whose  example  he  has  followed,  mistook  the 
law  of  contempt;  that  elementary  writers,  hitherto  received  as  authority  in  oor 
tiibunals,  have  carried  the  powers  of  the  court  too  far:  or  suppose  they  should 
think  that  th^  respondent  has  misconstrued  the^authorities;  that  they  do  not,  in 
reality,  go  the  full  length  to  which  he  has  carried  the  power;  yet  if  they  shall, 
also,  bejieve  that  from  the  existing  state  of  the  authorities,  elementary  and  re- 
ported, and  from  the  course  pursued  by  other  courts,  in  like  cases,  both  in  En- 
gland and  the  United  States,  the  respondent  might  have  believed  he  had  the 
power,  might  have  thought  the  case  a  proper  one  for  the  exercise  of  the  power, 
and  might  have  been  influenced  by  a  sense  of  official  duty  in  doing  what  he  did: 
is  it  possible  that,  under  circumstances  like  these,  you  can  afBrm,  on  your  ju- 
dicial oaths,  not  only  that  he  had  no  power,  but  that  he  knew  he  had  oo  power, 
and  must  have  consciously  and  intentionally  usurped  the  ppwer  for  the  guilty  pK^ 
post'  of  oppressing  Lawless  ?     Sir,  can  it  be  denied  that  such  is  the  state  of  the 
authorities  that  dny  professional  man,  of  the  first  science  in  his  profession,  might, 
with  all  his  heart  and  conscience,  have  fully  believed  and  affirmed  the  existence 
of  the  power  ?     I  will  venture  to  assert  that  you  may  consult  one  hundred  of 
the  most  eminent  lawyers  in  this  country  on  these  authorities,  and  that  a  grett 
majority  of  them  will  express  an  opinion  in  favor  of  the  power.     Permit  me  to 
ask  this  honorable  Court — the  authorities  have  all  been  read  before  you — would 
it  detract  from  the  reputation  of  the  first  lawyer  in  the  land  to  express  the  opin' 
ion  that,  according  to  these  authorities,  the  power  to  punish  such  a  contempt 
exists  in  our  courts  ?     You  might  differ  with  him  in  the  opinion,  but  wouldjoo 
pronounce  him  ignorant  of  his  profession — nay  more — would  you  pronounce  ^ 
him  a  scoundrel  for  having  given  such  an  opinion  ?  Yet  this  is  the  drift  of  ib^ 
argument  on  the  other  side.     You  are  called  upon  to  pronounce  Judge  Peck 
to  be  a  rriminaly  for  doing  no  more  than  what  he  saw  had  been  done  not  onlj  in 
England  but  in  all  the  courts  of  the  UniteJ   States.     Yes,  sir-^-in  those  states 
which  have  been  the  loudest  and  strongest  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press 
and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  this  power  has  been  exercised   by  the  courts. 
Look   at  Virginia.     Is  there  a  state  in  the  Union  more  truly  republican,  mor® 
lofly^nd  high-minded,  more  ardent  in  the  assertion  of  all  popular  rights  ?    ^^i 
in  that  state,  you  have  seen,  sir,  that  this  same  power  has  been  asserted  and  eX' 
crted  by  her  courts  and  declared  to  be  indispensable  to  the  protection,  indep^Q' 
dence  and  utility  of  those  tribunals.     Now,  sir,  with  such  a  host  of  precedents 
before  him,  was  it  strange  that  Judge  Peck  should  believe  the  power  to  exist- 
and  if  he  might  have  so  believed,  can  you  infer  from  the  simple  act  of  itsexer- 
cise,  a  criminal  intention  ?     For  this  is  the  argument  which  I  am  now  resisting- 
the  argument  being  that  if  he  had  not  the  authority  of  the  law  for  what  he  did? 
there  is  no  necessity  to  inquire  into  intention;  because  the  «ct  being  unlawful* 
the  guilty  intention  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence.     I  say,  on  the  contra- 
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tyy  that  the  question  of  lega]  power  in  thia  case,  is  a  question  on  which  the  most 
enlightened  men  of  the  profession  may  honestlj  differ  in  opinion;  and  in  this,  I 
cooaider  myself  as  making  a  very  liberal  concession,  because  I  really  think 
the  power  so  clearly  asserted  by  all  the  authorities,  that,  but  for  what  we  have 
heard,  we  might  well  have  anticipated  an  entire  unanimity  of  opinion  in  its  fa- 
vor. But  it  is  enough  for  ray  argument  to  say  that  it  is  a  power  with  regard  to 
which  enlightened  and  honest  men  may  well  differ  in  opinion:  for  if  they  may 
hane$thf  differ,  there  can  be  no  crime  or  misdemeatun'  in  holding  and  acting  upon 
either  opinion.  Yet-by  the  ar^^ument  which  I  am  resisting  you  are  called  upon 
to  say  that  if,  on  your  constracUon  of  th^  authorities.  Judge  Peck  had  not  the 
power  which  he  exercised,  it  follows  as  a  legal  consequence  that  he  acted  with 
the  criminal  intention  charged  in  the  article  of  impeachment.  No,  sir:  a  judce 
may  mistake  the  law,  and  still  be  an  honest  man.  How  often  do  we  find  the 
most  upright  and  enlightened  judges  differing  in  their  opinions  on  questions  of 
law  ?  The  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  mistaken,  for  both  cannot  be  right. 
The  one  side  or  the  other  must  be  for  doing  what  is  unlawful.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow  that  the  side  which  is  in  error  is  criminal  1 

Nay,  we  have  sometimes  even  a  whole  bench  admitting  the  error  of  a  former 
decision,  and  solemnly  retracting  that  error:  but  who  ever  supposed  that  they 
were  criminal  either  in  the  first  opinion  or  the  last?     The  law  is  not  one  of  the 
exact  sciences.     You  cannot  reduce  its  principles  to  demonstration.     Differen- 
ces of  opinions  among  its  protessors  are  proverbial.     It  is  for  this  reason  that 
apellate  courts  are  instituted.     We  see  the  opinions  of  inferior  courts  reversed 
every  day  ;  and  this  not  only  in  civil  but  in  criminal  matters.     But  no  one 
ever  thought  of  impeaching  an  inferior  court  because  it  had  mistaken  the  law  : 
apd  yet,  according  to  this  argument  they  ought  to  be  impeached  in  every  such 
case;  because  an  unlawful  act,  we  are  told,  necessarily  involves  a  criminal  in- 
tention.    I  respectfully  insist,  therefore,  that  although  you  should  differ  with 
Judge  Peck   and  his  counsel  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  his  judicial  powers, 
and  think  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  punish  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawless  as  a 
contempt  of  court,   it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  misdemeanor 
charged  in  the  impeachment;  because  the  inquiry  still  remains  whether  this 
was  an  honest  mistake  of  judgment,  or  whether  he  acted  with  the  guilty  inten- 
tion charged  in  the  impeachment;  and  that  this  guilty  intention  must  be  placed 
beyond  doubt  before  you  can  convict  him,  because  the  principle  of  the  criminal 
law  is  that  to  doubt  is  to  acquit.     I  insist,  too,  that  this  guilty  intention  is  not 
to  be  wf erred  from  the  alleged  incorrectness  of  his  judicial  opinion,  but  must 
be  satisfactorily  proved  by  the  evidence  in  the  cause.     The  honorable  mana- 
ger^  I  humbly  conceive,  then,  was  rather  unfortunate  in  his  illustrations  from 
the  cases  of  murder  and  forgery.     He  did  not  perceive  that  the  very  terms  in 
which  he  stated  his  propositions,  involved  that  very  proof  of  intentiony  as  a  fact 
which  he  supposed  Ihe  law  would  raise  by  implication. 

On  this  same  subject  of  tn/cn/um,  I  infer  from  a  remark  made  by  another  of 
the  honorable  manag;ers  (Mr.  Storrs)  in  one  of  those  incidental  debates  on  the 
evidence  of  which  we  have  had  so  many,  that  he  thinks  he  may  fairly  turn  on 
the  respondent  a  principle  urged  by  him  against  Mr.  Lawless  in  his  defence 
before  the  House  of  Representatives — to  wit,  that  every  man  is  presumed  to 
intend  the  natural  coneequenees  of  his  own  actions.  Nothing  is  more  true  than 
this  principle  ;  but  the  honorable  manager  must,  I  think,  have  laid  aside  his 
usual  discrimination  when  he  supposed  it  applicable  to  the  question  now  before 
us.  It  relates  to  the  phy$icaly  practical  consequences  of  an  action  which,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  must  follow  it.  These  a  man  is  always  presumed 
to  intend.  Tet  his  moral  guilt  or  innocence  may  remain  unsettled,  and  always 
do  remain  unsettled,  unless  ike  consequences  be  such  as  could  have  been  con- 
nected only  with  a  guilty  intention.  The  man  who,  in  open  day,  presents  a 
gun  at  the  breast  of  another,  which  he  knows  to  be  loaded,  and  discharges  it, 
must  be  pfesumed  to  have  intended  to  kill  him,  because  that  is  the  natural  con- 
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sequence  of  his  act.     But  the  moral  and  ]egi4guilt  or  iDnocenee  of  the  act  i«* 
mains  to  be  settled  by  other  consideratioiis.     The  man  whom  he  has  slais  intj 
have  been  an  assassin  who  had  come  to  murder  him,  or  a  robber  who  wuii 
the  act  of  breaking  open  his  house  to  plunder  him  ;  or  a  criminal  who  was  le- 
sisting)  to  death,  the  service  of  process;  in  all  which  cases,  though  he  did  ioteBJ 
the  natural  cotuequencea  of  his  own  act,  he  is  held  excused  or  justified  bj  (he 
law.     Hunters,  in  the  imperfect  light  of  the  dawn,  or  of  the  twilight,  havebeea 
known  to  draw  the  trigger  on  each  other,  in  the  forest,  under  a  mistake  that  tky 
were  the  game  of  which  they  were  mutually  in  pursuit,  and  deaih^  the  natvtl 
eonsequenccy  has  followed;  yet  there  has  been  no  legal  or  moral  guilt  in  the  act, 
because  there  was  no  such  itUeniion,     The  respondent  ii.  his  defence  beibre 
the  House  of  Representatives  applied  the  principle  thus  :  the  natural  effect  of 
such  a  publication  as  that  of  Mr.  Lawless  was  to  bring  the  court  into  open  dif> 
grace  and  contempt  before  the  public,  and  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  commfl- 
nity  with  regard  to  causes  still  pending  in  court:  and  these  being  tht  natmtl 
consequences  of  such  a  publication,  Mr.  Lawless  must  be  supposed  to  bcre 
intrnaed  ihem^  because  every  man  is  supposed  to  intend  the  obvtous  and  naiuni 
consequences  of  his  own  actions.     The  argument,  I  humbly  apprehend,  was  per- 
fectly fair,  and  fixed,  in  that  case,  the  guilt  of  Mr.   Lawless;  because  tiiofle 
consequences  were  such  as  could  be  connected  only  with  a  guilty  purpose; 
they  were  moral  consequences  and  guilty  in  tliemselves.     But  let  us  see  vith 
what  candor  this  principle  can  be  turned  on  Judge  Peck  to  the  end  of  fizing 
guilt  on  him?     T)\^,  natural  consequence  oi  his  order  to  imprison  Lawless  lor 
twenty-four  hours,  was  that  he  should  be  so  imprisoned ,;  he  is,  therefore,  to  be 
presumed  to  have  intended  that  ronseqwnce;  the  natunzl  consequence  of  his  order 
of  suspension  from  practice  for  eighteen  months,  was  that  be  should  beaomh 
pendedj  and  he  is  therefore  to  be  presumed  to  have  intended  that  constquatt 
This  I  admit.     He  intended  that  he  should  be  imprisoned:   he  intended  that  be 
should  be  suspended  from  practice. — But  this  is  not  the  intention  charged isikt 
impeachment y  and  which  is  here  in  aueslion;  the  intention  acre  charged  is  fors^ 
fully  and  unjustly  to  iwpri^n  and  injure  himy  under  color  of  law;  and  onlesstS' 
tentional  torong  and  injustice  can  be  predicated  of  every  order  of  imprisooiBeot 
and  suspension,  as  a  natural  consequefice^  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  p^edlc^ 
ted  of  this  order.     Does  the  honorable  manager  intend  to  argue  that  tbejodp 
had  no  lawful  authority  to  pass  the  sentence  which  he  did  ;  that  the  impnso*' 
ment  and  suspension  being  without  authority  were  xcrongfal  and  opprtsswj 
and  that  this  wrongful  and  oppressive  imprisonment  and  suspension,  being  tbe 
natural  consequences  of  the  Judge^s  unlawful  act,  must  be  presumed  io  have 
been  intended  by  him  ?  Does  not  the  gentleman  perceive  that  by  tliis  process  ot 
reasoning  he  is  begging  the  whole  question;  first,  that  the  Judge  acted  vitboal 
authority  of  law;  secondly,  that  he  kneAo  he  was  acting  without  the  authority « 
law;  for  it  is  only  by  the  assumption  of  both  these  positions  that  hecanarnTe 
at  his  consequence  of  an  iiUention  torongfuUj/  and  unjustly  to  oppress  andv^^*^ 
For  he  surely  does  not  mean  to  contend  that  every  unlawful  imprisonment  flo« 
from  intentional  oppression  in  the  judge  who  has  ordered  it.     How  oAen  ba» 
bail  been  refused  through  the  mistake  of  judges,  when  it  ought  to  have  ^ 
allowed,  and  the  consequence  invariably  is  an  unlawful  imprtsonmenf^  y^ 
oflen  have  men  been  discharged  on  habeas  corpus  who  have  been  wroogW 
imprisoned  through  the  mistake  of  judges?     Would  the  gentleman  ^PP.v^ 
argument  to  such  cases?     Would  he  say  that  wrongs  oppressiony  andv^J^'^ 
are  the  natural  consequences  of  such  mistakes;  and  that  as  every  nian  is  ^^ 
•umed  to  intend  the  natural  consequences  of  his  own  actions,  therefore  uH^ 
judges  (admitted  to  have  acted  under  an  honest  mistake  of  their  duty)  nw^JJ 
presumed  to  have  intended  to  wrongs  oppress,  and  it^ure  the  man  whom  W 
have  sentenced  ?  , 

Does  he  not  perceive  that  by  such  an  argument  he  would  be  maintaioiDg  •  ^j 
•cism  in  terms,  and  that  the  whole  fallacy  arises  from  the  misapplica^^^ 
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principle  perfectly  true  and  sound  in  itself  ?  Every  roan  must,  indeed,  be  pre* 
sumed  to  intend  the  natural  and  practiced  consequences  of  his  own  actions. 
But  the  moral  character  o£  his  actions  takes  its  color  from  his  mind  ;  and  the 
act,  whatever  it  may  t>e,  does  not  make>hira  guilty,  unless  his  mind  be  guilty. 
If  the  consequences,  which  he  aims  to  produce  are  neees$ariiy  tmrnaral^  in 
themselves^  his  mind  is  guilty,  and  imparts  its  guilt  to  his  action.  But,  if  intend* 
ing  to  do  right,  he  does,  through  mistake,  what  is  wrong,  what  kind  of  logic  is 
that  which  would  seek  to  fasten  upon  him  by  induction  a  guilty  intention  against 
the  very  terms  of  the  hypothesis  ?  Although  it  be  true  then  that  every  man  is 
to  be  presumed  to  intend  the  ntttural  cant^quences  of  his  own  actions,  and  there- 
fore that  Judge'  Peck  must  be  presumed  to  have  intended  that  Mr.  Lawless 
should  be  imprisoned  and  suspended  from  practice,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  intended  wrongfully  and  unjustly  to  oppress  and  injure  him  ;  because  wrong 
and  injustice  are  not  the  natural  consequences  of  the  honest  delivery  of  an  official 
opinion  by  a  Judge,  The  very  reason  why  a.  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  own  actions,  and  is  held  responsible  for  them,  is 
because  he  must  have  foreseen  these  consequences  at  the  time  of  his  action. 
But  can  a  judge  be  presumed  to  foresee  that  wrong  and  injustice  will  follow 
from  his  pronouncing  an  opinion,  which  he  honestly  believes  to  be  a  correct 
opinion  and  to  be  demanded  by  his  official  duty  ?  The  question  carries  its  own 
answer  with  it,  and  fairly  exposes,  I  conceive,  the  misapplication  of  this  princi- 
ple to  the  point  under  discussion. 

We  are  not  now  discussing  the  question  of  fact«  Whether  Judge  Peck 
erred  or  not  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  and  even  if  he  did  err,  whether 
his  error  was  so  palpable  that  he  must  have  been  conscious  of  it,  or  whether 
the  case  was  attended  with  any  circumstances  which  will  justify  this  honorable 
Court  in  pronouncing  the  respondent  guilty  of  the  intention  charged,  will  con- 
stitute a  subsequent  part  of  my  inquiry.  We  are  now  engaged  in  settling  the 
preliminary  principles  of  the  discussion,  and  fixing  the  true  question  before  the 
Court;  and  I  insist  that  the  guilty  intention  charged  by  the  article  of  the  im- 
peachment is  an  essential  part  of  the  offence  and  must  be  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly made  out  by  the  proof,  before  the  honorable  managers  can  call  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  respondent. 

I  insist,  farther,  that  even  if  the  honorable  managers  could  succeed  in 
proving  that  the  Judge  was  not  warranted  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  punishing 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  as  a  contempt,  the  guUly  intention  would  still 
remain  to  be  proved.  For  I  deny  the  proposition  that  the  law  will  annex,  by 
implication,  a  criminal  intention  to  every  opinion  of  a  judge  which  is  shown 
to  he  erroneous.  And  while  I  admit  that  every  man  is  presumed  to  intend  the 
natural  consequences  of  his  own  actions  because  he  must  have  foreseen  that 
they  would  follow,  I  deny  that  the  respondent  is  to  he  presumed  to  have  intend- 
ed wrongjtdly  and  unfustly  to  imprison,  oppress  and  injure  Luke  E.  Lawless, 
by  the  sentence  which  he  pronounced,  because  wrong  and  injustice  are  not  the 
natural  consequences  of  a  judicial  opinion  honestly  expressed j  and,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  respondent,  when  he  pronounced  that 
opinion,  even  although  the  opinion  may  here  be  held  to  have  been  erroneous. 
And  I  contend  that  even  although  the  Judge  should  be  shown  to  have  acted 
erroneously  in  point  of  law  (which  I  confidently  believe  cannot  be  shown)  yet, 
unless  the  principles  of  the  criminal  law  are  to  be,  now  and  here,  for  the  first 
time  torn  up  and  reversed,  the  Judge  is  to  be  presumed  to  have  acted  innocent- 
ly and  honestly,  until  the  contrary  shall  be  established  by  the  proofs. 

But  I  find  that  I  have  not  yet  done  with  these  preliminary  principles  ;  for 
another  of  the  honorable  managers  (Mr.  Wicklifie)  has  advanced  a  proposition 
so  novel  and  so  directly  confronted  by  all  the  authorities,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  some  other  things  that  I  have  hoard  in  this  case,  I  should  have  heard  H 
with  unmixed  surprise.  The  honorable  manager  telh  us  that  *'  he  cares  not 
for  proof  of  intention:  that  he  cares  not  whether  the  Judge  acted  wrong  from 
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igDorance  or  intention.  That  ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  excuse  in  an  unlearn- 
ed layman  much  less  in  a  learned  Judge.  That  every  man  is  presumed  to  know 
the  law,  and  a  fortiori  a  judge  whose  office  it  is  to  .understand  and  administer 
the  law.  If  therefore  a  judge  throij^h  ignorance  of  the  law  has  done  that 
which  he  had  no  power  to  do,  he  is  just  as  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  as  if  he 
had  sinned  intentionally  against  the  light  of  knowledge." 

Then  according  to  this  process  of  reasoning  a  mistake. (f  the  law  by  a  judge 
is  an  impeachable  offence!     But  is  it  possible  that  the  honorable  manager  can 
mean  to  contend  that  a  judge  is  answerable,  either  civilly  or  criminally  for  as 
error  €f  judgment:  that  he  can  be  either  suedy  indicted^  or  impectched  for  soch 
an  error  ?     if  such  be  his  meaning,  he  is  in  direct  conflict  with  all  the  authorities 
on  the  subject.    The  question  is  not  a  new  one.     It  has  been  long  since  settled 
both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  ;  i^nd  X  am  4iot  aware  that,  for  nuuiy 
centuries  any  judge  or  advocate  has,  even  by  inadvertence,  sanctioned  or 
even  countenanced  the  position  which  has  been  thrown  out  by  the  gentleman. 
From  the  reign  of  Edward  III  to  the  present  day,  the  current  of  authorities 
is  clear  and  viniform  the  other  way;  and  establish,  beyond  controversy,  the 
principle  that  the  judge  of  a  court  of  record  is  not  answerable  either  civtlljr  or 
criminally  for  a  mistake  of  judgment  in  his  judicial  character.     The  £nglbh 
authorities  are  reviewed  by  Chief  Justice  Kent,  in  the  case  of  Yates  and  JLtan- 
sing,  5  Johnson's  Reports,  291.     The  case  was  that  of  a  civil. suit  against 
Chancellor  Lansing  for  having  punished,  as  a  .contempt,  an  act  which  had  been 
finally  decided  by  the  high  court  of  errpr  and.  impeachments  not  to  be  so  pun- 
ishable.    In  the  page  to  which  ^  have  referred  Chief  Justice  Kent  announces 
in  the  following  terms  the  proposition  which  he  establishes  by  the  English  au- 
thorities. 

^'  The  doctrine  which  holds  a  judge  exempt  from  a  civil  suit  or  indictment 
for  any  act  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  him,  sitting  as  a  judge,  has  a  deep 
root  in  the  common  law.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  judicial  records,  aad 
it  has  been  ste^ily  maintained  by  an  undisturbed  current  of  decisions  in  the 
English  courts,  amidst  every  change  of  policy,  and  through  every  revolution 
of  their  government.  A  short  view  of  the  cases  will  teach  us  to  admire  the 
wisdom,  of  our  forefathers,  and  to  revere  a  principle  on  which  rests  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  administration  of  justice.  Jw>at  accedere  fontes  at^gue  Aa<irtrv." 
Having  gone  through  some  of  the  authorities  in  the  year  hooks,  he  proceeds 
thus  in  page  292: — ''  These  cases,  and  many  more  opinions  of  the  like  effect 
which  could  be  gleaned  from  the  year  books,  conclusively  show  that  judges  of 
all  courts  of  record,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  even  juror$y  is^  are 
judges  of  fact  y  were  always  exempted  from  prosecution,  by  action  or  indictment, 
for  what  they  did  in  their  judicial  character.  It  did  not  escape  the  discernment 
of  the  early  sages  of  the  law  that  the  principle  requisite  to  secure  a  free,  vigorous 
and  independent  administration  of  justice,  applied  to  render  jurors  as  well  as 
judges  inviolable:  and  I  fully  acquiesce  in  ike  opinion  of  Lord  Chvf  Justice  WH- 
mot  that  UriaU  by  jury  will  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  tlu  aMthariiy  of  the 
courts  who  are  to  preside  over  them.^  Chief  Justice  Kent  then  proceeds  to  ex- 
amine the  authorities  subsequent  to  the  year  books,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
review  comes  to  the  case  of  Hammond  and  Howell^  to  his  remarks  on  which  I 
beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court. — In  page  293—'^  But  the  case  of 
Hammond  vs,  Howell  ( 1  Mod.  184.  2  Mod.  218)  deserves  our  particular  notice, 
as  being' peculiarly  weighty  on  the  point  before  us.  This  is  the  case  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded  for  another  purpose.  The  defendant  was  recorder  of 
London,  and,  as  one  of  the  judges  of  oyer  and  terminer y  hvud  Jined  and  imprisoned 
the  plaintiffy  because  he  had  brought  in  a  verdicty  as  a  petit  juror,  contrary  to  the 
direction  of  the  court  and  the  evidence.  If  ever  a  case  was  calculated  to  awaken 
sensibility  and  to  try  the  strength  of  the  principle,  this  must  have  been  one. 
It  arose  soon  after  the  decision  in  Bushel's  case,  in  which  it  was  agreed  by  afl 
the  Judges,  that  a  juror  was  not  finable  for  his  verdict.      The  act  of  the  d/gendr 
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atU  was  eukniUed  to  have  been  illegaly  and  no  doubt  it  struck  the  idhoie  court  cu  a 
high-handed  and  arbitrary  measure.     The  counsel  for  the  plaintiff  admitted  the 
weight  of  the  objection  that  an  action  would  not  be  against  fi  judge  of  record, 
for  what  he  did  qaatinus  a  judge;  and  he  endeavored  to  except  this  case  from 
the  general  principle,  by  contending  that  what  the  defendant  did,  was  not  war- 
ranted by  his  commission,  and  that,  therefore,  he  did  not  act  as  judge.     But  the 
court  did  not  yield  to  such  miserable  sophistry ;  for  they  held  that  the  bringing 
of  the  action  was  a  far  greater  offence  than  the  imprisonment  of  the  plaintiff 
for  it  was  a  bold  attempt  both  against  the  government  and  justice  in  general. 
They  said  that  no  authority  or  semblance  of  an  authority  had  been  urged  for  an 
action  against  a  judge  of  record,  for  doing  any  thing  a$  a  judge ;  tltat  this  was 
never  before  imagined  ;  and  no  action  would  lie  against  a  judge  fttr  a  ^oroHgful 
commitment,  any  more  than  for  cm  erroneous  judgment;  that  though  the  defendant 
acted  erroneously  t  he  ticifid  judicicdiy,  and  if  what  fie  did  was  corrupt^  complaint 
might  be  made  to  the  king^  and  if  erroneous,  it  might  be  reversed."     The  com- 
plaint to  the  king  here  contemplated  is  with  reference  to  an  impeachment  or 
removal:  and  the  court  observe  that  the  case  put  as  rendering  that  course, 
proper  was  if  the  judge  had  acted  corruptly  in  doing  what  he  had  done;  that  is, 
with  a  wicked  intention  to  oppress,  under  colour  of  law.     In  the  farther  progress 
of  the  «ame  opinion,  Judge  Kent  cites  the  case  of  Grovenvelt  vs.  Burnwell. 
(112  Mod.  386.  1  Salk.  396.  1  Lord  Raym.  454)  in  which  Sir  John  Holt,  afler 
stating  this  exemption  of  the  judges  from  all  liability  for  mere  error  of  judg- 
ment, concludes  '^  thai  it  would  expose  the  justice  of  the  nation,  and  no  man  womd 
execute  the  office  of  judge ^  upon  the  peril  of  being  arraigned  by  action  or  indict" 
ment  for  every  judgment  he  pronounces, ^^     '^I  shall  close  this  review  of  the 
cases,  says  Judge  Kent,  with  noticing  one  arising  in  an  American  court.     The 
case  I  allude  to  is  that  of  Phelps  and  Sill,  lately  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Connecticut.     (1  Day's  cas.  in  error,  315.)  From  the  characters  composing 
that  court,  I  think  the  decision  entitled  to  great  consideration.     That  was  a 
suit  against  a  judge  of  probate  for  omitting  to  take  security  from  a  guardian, 
and  the  court  held  that  the  action  would  not  lie.     They  said  that  ^^  it  was  a 
settled  principle  that  a  judge  is  not  to  be  questioned  in  a  civil  suit  for  doing,  or 
for  neglecting  to  do  a  particular  official  act,  in  the  exercise  of  judicial  power. 
That  a  regard  to  this  maxim  was  essential  to  the  administration  of  justice.     If 
by  any  mistake  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  a  judge  should  injure  an  individual, 
hard  would  be  his  condition  if  he  were  to  be  responsible  for  damagQs.     The 
rules  and  principles  which  govern  the  exercise  of  judicial  power  are  not  in  all 
cases  obvious;  they  are  often -complex,  and  appear  under  different  aspects  to 
different  persona.     No  man  would  accept  the  office  of  judge,  if  his  estate  were  to 
answer  for  every  error  in  judgment,  or  if  his  time  and  property  were  to  be  wasted  * 
in  litigations  ivith  every  man  whom  his  decision  might  qffend,^^ 

**  Judicial  exercise  of  power,  continues  Judge  Kent,  is  imposed  upon  the 
courts.  They  must  decide  and  act  according  to  their  judgment,  and,  therefore, 
the  law  will  protect  them.  The  chancellor,  in  the  case  of  the  plaintiff,  was  bound 
in  duty  to  imprison  and  re-imprison  Atm,  if  he  considered  his  conduct  as  amounting 
to  a  contempt  of  his  court.  The  obligations  of  his  office  left  him  no  volition.  He 
was  08  mttai  bound  to  punish  a  contempt  committed  in  his  court,  as  he  was  bound  in 
any  other  case  to  exercise  his  jfower.  He  may  possibly  have  erred  in  judgment  in 
coiling  an  act  a  contempt,  which  did  not  amount  to  one,  and  in  regarding  a  dis- 
charge as  null  when  it  was  binding.  This  court  may  have  erred  in  the  same  way; 
still  it  was  but  an  error  of  judgment,  for  which  neUher  the  chancellor  nor  the 
judges  of  this  court  are  or  can  be  responsible  in  a  civil  suit.  Such  responsibility 
would  be  an  anomaly  in  jurisprudence.  JVb  statute  could  have  intended  such  atro^ 
cious  oppression  and  injustice.  The  penalty  is  given  only  for  the  voluntary  and 
wilful  acts  of  individuals,  acting  in  a  private  or  ministerial  capacity.  It  is  a 
mulct,  and  given  by  way  of  punishment.  J%e  person  who  forfeits  it,  must  know- 
ingly, contrary  to  the  act,  re^unprison,  or  cause  the  parly  to  be  re-imprisoned. 
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There  must  be  the  Bcienier^  or  itUentianal  tfiolaHon  of  the  ataiute  ;  and  tiiisei 
fuver  be  imputed  to  the  judicial  proreedingB  of  a  court.  It  would  be  an  impeach 
able  offence,  which  can  never  be  averred  or  shown,  but  under  the  procea  c 
impeachment." 

What  does  the  jud^e  declare  would  be  an  impeachable  offence  ?  The  as- 
ing  with  knowledge  {scicnier)  that  the  judge  was  violating  the  law—"  tk » 
terUional  mol€Uuin  rfine  /aw."  The  chancellor,  he  says,  was  bound  to  impriiR 
the  party  if  he  considered  his  conduct  as  a  contempt  of  the  court.  He  migktkm 
beenmistiAen  in  considering  that  a8  a  contempt j  which,  in  truth,  was  not  ok 
But  this  would  have  been  a  mere  error  of  judgment  for  which  he  was  note- 
swerable  even  civilly ^  much  lesn  criminally.  If  he  kneie  U  was  not  a  coidmf 
and  still  punished  it  as  one,  it  would  have  been  an  intentional  station  of  Hi 
laWf  which  would  have  been  an  impeachable  offence.  Here  is  the  verj  dodmf 
for  which  we  are  contending,  that  it  is  the  guilty  intention  which  forms  the  ^ 
of  the  charge  in  every  impeachment,  and  that  a  mere  mistake  €f  judgment  vti 
an  impeachable  offence. 

Chief  Justice  Kent  winds  up  the  able  opinion  which  we  have  been  consdo* 
ing  with  these  emphatic  remarks — '^  No  man  can  foresee  the  disastrous  cfx» 
quences  of  a  precedent  in  favour  of  such  a  suit.  Whenever  we  subject  thee- 
tablished  courts  of  the  land  to  the  degradation  of  private  persecution,  tpt  >*>^ 
their  independence,  and  destroy  their  attthoriiy.  Instead  of  being  venerable  kfft 
the  public,  they  become  contemptible  ;  and  we  ther  eby  embolden  the  Kcentien^ 
trample  upon  every  thing  sacred  in  society,  and  to  overturn  those  institutions  w 
have  been  hitherto  deemed  the  best  guardians  of  liberty. ^^  ,  ^ 

Will  it  be  said  that  Judge  Kent  is  here  speaking  only  of  a  priva^  ^ 
And  is  a  judge  answerable  criminally  for  an  act,  for  which  he  would  not  beij 
swerable  even  civilly  ?     Is  it  less  calculated  to  subdue  his  independence  to bw 
him  answerable  to  an  impeachment  for  a  mere  error  of  judgment  ?    ^^•/"JJ 
would  hold  the  office  of  a  judge  under  such  a  responsibility?     Sir,  if  i*"* 
been  supposed  possible  to  sustain  an  impeachment  for  an  error  of  judgmfl*. 
chancellor  Lansing  would  not  have  escaped  the  experiment.     The  ^^J^ 
one  of  extreme  excitement.     The  chancellor  had  committed  Mr.  Yates  mj 
contempt.     Judge  Spencer,  holding  the  commitment  illegal,  had  ^^^^Ijf'Jv 
him  on  habeas  corpus.     The  chancellor  holding  the   discharge  to  be  ili«P' 
^ain  committed  him.     Judge  Spencer,  again  discharged  him  on  htdfeas^f^ 
'Die  chancellor,  the  third  time,  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned.     Fromthis^ 
order,  Mr.  Emmet,  as  counsel  for  Yates,  moved  the  Supreme  Cwirt  of 
State  for  a  habeas  corpus.     The  relief  was  refused  by  the  Supreme  Coarti 
the  commitment  by  the  chancellor  sustained.     The  case  was  carried  by 
of  error  to  the  high  court  of  errors  and  impeachments,  where  the  judgffl^^ 
the  Supreme  Court  was  reversed,  and  Yates  was  discharged. 

Yates  was  a  man,  it  appears,  of  respectable  standing,  a  master  in  cb«^|^^ 
both  he  and  his  counsel  were  manifestly  much  exasperated  by  the  *^.  T^ 
he  had  received  ;  and  the  conflict  of  opinjon  and  action  among  tbe  J«»P 
had  roused  all  their  feelings  to  a  high  pitch^  The  Chancellor  had  no«^  ^ 
convicted  by  the  court  o{  dernier  resort,  of  having  punished  as  a  ^f^^^ 
act  which  was  not  a  contempt.  According  to  the  principle  advanced  o  ^ 
other  side,  whether  he  had  done  this  through  ignorance  or  irUenii^j  d*  ^ 
equally  liable  to  impeachment.  If  such  had  been  the  opinion  in  ^**  ^ 
no  man  who  follows  these  cases  through  the  Reports  of  tbe  State  y  ^ 
4th  to  9th  Johnson's  Reports,  and  observes  the  spirit  in  which  the  cont  ^^ 
was  carried  on,  can  doubt  that  resort  would  have  been  had  ^^}^^f^gn0- 
impeachment.  But  it  seems  to  have  entered  into  no  one's  mind  that 
peachment  would  lie.  The  utmost  that  was  dared  was  to  attempt  to  m*  ^ 
chancellor  ai^swerable  civilly,  in  damages  ;  and  even  this  atteroj^,  *^^"^ 
ried  through  the  whole  range  of  the  State  courts,  was  finally  repeHcd-     ^ 

I  have  examined,  with  all  the  attention  and  care  in  my  power,  the  vanoa 
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^  of  impeachments  of  judges,  both  in  Englaud  and  the  United  States,  and  I  have 

^  not    observed  that  any  ewaatl^  even   imcler  ikt  severest  atresa  of  the  evidence^ 

has  taken  refuge  in  so  bold  a  proposition  as  this  which  we  are  considering — 

that  errtn'  ofjtdgineni  is  qm  impeachable  offence^-^^w  the  contrary,  I  think  it  will 

be  found  on  the  strictest  perusal  of  all  the  cases  that  have  been  cited,  that  the 

counsel  on  both  sides,  have  uniformly  proceeded  on  the  concession  that  the 

[  guilty  intention  is  the  gist  of  the  impeachment.     I  will  jiot  detain  you  with  an 

analysis  of  the  cases  with  a  view  to  this  point — ^they  have    been    already 

^  analyzed  and  are  fresh  in  your  recollection  ;  and  if  the  honorable  managers 

'  who  are  to  reply,  have  any  thought  of  maintaining  this  noyel  proposition  of 

'  their  colleague,  I  ask  them  to  refer  to  any  passage  in  those  trials,  or  to   any 

''  authority  of  credit  which  lends  to  it  even  the  weakest  countenance.     The 

'  honorable  managers  have  referred  to  a  private  opinion  of  Mr.  Erskine  on 

'  another  part  of  this  case. — Permit  me  to  give  you  his  views  ou  the  question 

'  now  under  consideration.     It  is  in  his  speech  on  the  trial  of  the  printer,  John 

I  Stockdale,  for  a  libel,  and  will  be  found  in  page  374  of  the  first  volume  of  his 

speeches.     [New  York  edition  of  1813.]     It  is  as  follows: — 
f       *^  The  sum  and  substance,  therefore,  of  the  paragraph  is  only  this:  that 
I  an  impeachment  for  error  in  judgment j  is  not  consistent  with  the  theory  or  the 
I  practice  of  the  English  government.       So  say   I. — 1   say,  without  reserve, 
t  speaking  merely  in  the  abstract,  and  not  meaning  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of 
I   Mr.  Hastings'  cause,  that  an  impeachment  for  an  error  injwlgment  is  contrary  to 
i   the  whole  spirit  if  English  criminal  justice^  which,  though  not  binding  on  the 
i    House  of  Commons,  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  its  proceedings.     /  say  thai  the 
extraordinartf  jurisdiction  of  impeachnent  ought  never  to  be  asstuned  to  expose 
I    error,  or  to  scourge  mi.fortune^  but  to  hold  up  a  terrible  example  to  corruption 
I    and  toilful  abuse  of  authority  by  extra  legal  pains.     ICpublic  men  ace  always 
I    punished  with  due  severity,  wh^  the  source  of  their  misconduct  appears  to 
'    have   been  selfishly  cnrrupt  and  criminaly  the  public  can  never  suffer  when 
their  errors  are  treated  with  gentleness.     From  such  protection  to  the  magis- 
trate, no  man  can  think  lightly  of  the  charge  of  magistracy  itself,  when  he 
sees,  by  the  language  of  the  savin/**  judgment,  that  the  only  title  to  it  is  an 
honest  and  zealous  intention.     If  at  this  moment,  gentlemen,  or  indeed  in  any 
I     other  in  the  whole  course  of  our  history,  the  people  of  England  were  to  call 
upon  every  man^  in  this  impeaching  House  of  Commons j  who  had  given  his  voice 
on  public  questions^  or  acted  in  authority ,  civil  or  military ^  to  answer  for  the 
issues  of  our  councils  and  our  wars^  and  if  honest  single  intentions  for  the  public 
service  were  refused  as  answers  to  impeachments,  we  should  have  mctny  relations 
to  mourn  for y  and  many  friends  to  deplore.     For  my  own  part,  gentlemen,  I 
feel,  I  hope,  for  my  country  as  much  as  any  man  that  inhabits  it ;  but  I 
would  rather  see  it  fall,  and  be  buried  in  its  ruins,  than  lend  my  voice  to 
wound  any  minister,  or  other  responsible  person,  however  unfortunate,  who 
had  fairly  followed  the  lights  of  his  understanding  and  the  dictates  of  his  con- 
science for  their  preservation. 

^'  Grentlemen,  this  is  no  theory  of  mine;  it  is  the  language  of  English  law, 
and  the  protection  which  it  affords  to  every  man  in  office,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  trust  of  government. — In  no  one  instance  that  can  be  named,  foreign 
or  domestic,  did  the  court  of  king's  bench  ever  interpose  its  extraordinary  juris- 
diction, by  information,  against  any  magistrate  for  the  widest  departure  from  the 
rule  of  his  duty,  without  the  plainest  and  clearest  proof  of  con/option :  to  every 
such  applicatiom,  not  so  supported,  the  constant  answer  has  been,  Go  to  a  Grand 
Jury  with  your  complaint.  God  forbid  that  a  magistrate  should  suffer  from  an 
error  injudgmenty  if  his  purpose  was  honestly  to  discharge  his  trust.  We  cannot 
stop  the  ordinary  course  of  justice;  but  wherever  the  court  has  a  discretion, 
such  a  magistrate  is  entitled  to  its  protection.  I  appeal  to  the  noble  Judge, 
and  to  every  man  who  hears  me,  for  the  truth  and  universality  of  this  position. 
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And  it  would  bo  a  strange  solecbm  indeed  to  assert',  that  in  a  case  where  tk 
Supreme  Court  of  criminal  justice  in  the  nation  would  refuse  to  intefpose  b 
an  extraordinary  though  a  legal  jurisdiction,  on  the  principle  that  the  ordiflaij 
execution  of  the  laws  should  never  be.  exceeded,  but  for  the  punishment  of  as- 
lignant  guilt,  the  commons,  in  their  higher  capacity,  growing  out  of  the  sas 
constitution,  should  reject  that  principle,  and  stretch  them  still  further  by  a  j^ 
risdiction  still  more  eccentru:. — Alany  impeachments  have  taken  place,  becam 
the  law  could  not  adequately  punish  the  objects  of  them;  but  who  ever  hari 
of  one  being  set  on  foot  because  the  law  upon  principle  ^oouldnot  punish  tbea: 
— Many  impeachments  have  been  adopted  for  a  higher  example  than  a  proM* 
cution  in  the  ordinary  courts,  but  surely  never  for  a  different  example.  IV 
matter,  therefore,  in  the  offensive  paragraph,  is  not  only  an  indisputable  tr^ 
but  a  truth  in  the  propagation  of  which  we  are  all  deeply  concerned." 

Thus  much  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  guiliy  intention  charged  in  tk 
impeachment  is  not  matter  of  form  but  matter  of  substance ;  that  it  is  a  distiset 
and  substantial  charge;  that  it  is  the  med  a  mens  which  constitutes  the  verje- 
sence  of  the  crime,  and  must  be  made  out  to  the  perfect  and  undoubttng  sitih 
faction  of  the  Court  before  a  sentence  of  guilty  can  b^  pronounced;  that  U>e»- 
tablish  it,  it  is  not  enough  to  prove  that,  the  act  done  was  without  the  autbontf 
of  the  law,  for  that  this  intention  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  mere  lUegalitj  « 
the  act;  that  mistake  is  no  crime,  and  that  so  long  as  the  act  can,  upon  the  ef- 
idence,  be  referred  to  mistake,  a  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  will  no  nwit 
presume  a  guilty  intention  than  a  court  of  conscience  will  presume  a  fradi 
and  finally,  that  the  guilty  intention  must  be  made  manifest  hy  the  evidence  biytti 
a  reasonable  doubt y  before  a  sentence  of  guilty  can  be  pronounced.  Indnd  1 
understood  the  learned  manager  whose  science  and  talents  so  long  adorned  the 
bench  of  New  York,  to  have  admitted  what  his  colleague  denied,  that  mere 
proof  of  an  unlawful  act  would  not  suffice,  unless  connected  with  proof  of  a 
guilty  motive. 

It  is  true  that  a  judicial  act  may  be  so  grossly  and  palpably  illegal  as  to  res- 
der  it  impossible  to  refer  it  to  mistake,  more  especially  if  there  be  any  proof  of 
previous  malice  on  the  part  of  the  judge  against  the  defendant.  For  example, 
if,  on  a  trial  for  murder,  a  judge  were  to  instruct  the  jury  that  malice  afore- 
thought was  no  essential  part  of  the  crime  ;  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  cAosn 
medley y  no  excuse  from  self-defence,  such  a  palpable  violation  of  the  kaownand 
settled  law  of  the  land  to  procure  the  conviction  of  an  enemy y  would  weU  justify 
the  conclusion  of  a  malignant  and  guilty  intention.  But  on  a  nice  question  of 
law,  where  amidthe  conflict,  or  apparent  conflict  of  numerous  authorities,  difierest 
opinions  may  be  fairly  and  honestly  entertained,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  to  infer 
a  guilty  intention  from  a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  would  be  an  injustice  m 
crying  and  horrible  that  every  man  would  start  back  from  the  decision,  with  dis- 
may and  execration. 

I  admit,  also,  that  a  case  may  be  conceived  in  which  a  judge  may  exercise 
even  a  legitimate  power  with  such  an  enormous  disproportion  of  severity,  is^ 
connected  with  proof  of  previous  hostility  against  the  individual,  could  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  criminality  of  the  intention,  and  expose  him  fairly  to  an  impeadi- 
ment  for  a  corrupt  abuse  of  his  powers  ;  as  if  on  a  conviction  for  a  common  as- 
sault and  battery  a  judge  were  to  fine  a  defendant  to  the  whole  amount  of  a  large 
fortune,  or  imprison  him  for  life. 

I  admit,  therefore,  that  a  conscious  usurpation  of  power  for  the  guilty  pa^ 
pose  of  oppression,  or  an  exercise  of  lawful  power  with  excessive  severity  for 
the  same  guilty  purpose,  will  equally  expose  a  judge  to  impeachment.  But  ii 
either  case  the  guiky  purpose  must  be  placed  beyond  reasonable  douht  by  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  must  not,  in  the  first  case  be  a  mere  difference  of  opiaioa 
with  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  power,  in  a  case  fairly  susceptible  of  adiP 
ference  of  opinion  ;  nor,  in  the  second,  a  mere  difference  of  opinion  with  regtid 
to  the  just  quantum  of  punishment  deserved  by  the  case,  as  to  which  men  equal- 
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jy  honest  may] well  differ.  But  the  case  must  be  so  grossly  enormous  as  to  be 
unsusceptible  of  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  either  as  to  the  power  or  the 
punishment,  and  incapable  of  being  rationally  referred  to  an/  other  than  a -guilty 
p  urpose. 

A.nd,  again,  sir,  the  case  intended  to  be  relied  on  must  be  charged  in  the  im- 
peachment. The  impeachment  must  not -charge  one  case,  and  the  proof  seek  to 
make  out  another.  The  high  misdemeanor  charged  in  the  impeachment  is  that 
alone  which  is  to  be  tried  and  decided,  and  not  another  and  a  different  roisde* 
meaner  which  is  not  charged.  The  articles  of  impeachment,  like  the  indict- 
ment at  common  law,  is  intended  to  apprise  the  defendant  of  the  charge  against 
him,  in  order  t1iat  he  may  come  prepared  to.  meet  it.  He  is  not  to  be  charged 
with  one  offence  by  the  impeachment,  and,  then,  on  the  trial,  to  be  surprised  by 
an  attempt  to  prove  another. 

Now,  here,  the  article  of  impeachment  charges  him  with  usurping  a  power 
Mrhtch  he  knew  that  the  law  did  not  give  him,  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  inten- 
tion of  oppressing  the  individual.     He  is  apprised,  therefore,  that  on  the  trial  he 
'will  be  required  to  show  his  authority  in  law  to  do  what  he  did,  and  to  repel  any 
proof  that  may  be  offered  to  fix  upon  him  a  guilty  intention.     This  is  the  spe- 
cific  offence  charged  in  the  article  of  impeachment.     But  he  is  not  charged 
tDith  the  exercise  of  lawful  power,  with  such  severity  as  to  establish  a  corrupt  and 
criminal  intention,  and,  therefore,  this  question  is  not  open  for  trial  under  this  tm- 
pearhment.     It  is  for  the  purpose  of  accuracy,  merely,  that  I  mark  this  distinc- 
tion.     For  if  the  Judge  had  power  to  inflict  punishment  at  all  in  this  case,  I 
think  it  must  be  manifest  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  degree  of  the  punishment 
that  was  inflicted  from  which  a  dispassionate  mind  can  extract  the  inference 
of  a  guilty  intention. 

The  impeachment  thus  presenting  the  charge  of  an  unlawful  act,  done  with 
the  unlawful  intention  charged,  we  are  to  inquire — I.  Was  the  act  unlawful? 
which  resolves  itself  into  these  questions. 

1.  Had  the  Judge,  under  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  power  to  punish  as  a  con- 
tempt a  libellous  misrepresentation  of  his  Opinion.'  and  if  he  had, 

2.  Was  the  publication  in  question  a  libellous  misrepresentation? 

The  first  head  of  inquiry  raises  the  question  of  the  power  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  to  punish  contempts.  This  ground  has  been  so  ably  pre-oecipied 
by  my  learned  friend  and  associate,  in  the  argument  by  which  he  has  done  so 
much  honor  to  himself,  and  so  much  service  to  his  cause,  that  I  am  in  danger 
of  repeating  to  disadvantage  what  he  has  urged  so  luminously  and  forcibly.  I 
have  no  enjoyment  in  being  either  the  hearer  or  teller  of  a  twice  told  tale,  and 
will  endeavor  to  tread  oflffrom  his  path  as  far  as  possible. 

It  is  objected  that  the  power  of  courts  to  punbh  contempts  is  a  criminal  com* 
mon  law  power.  But  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  it  is  said,  are  courts  of  lim- 
ited and  special  jurisdiction,  which  have  no  criminal  common  law  power;-  ergo,  they 
heme  no  power  to  punish  contempts. 

To  which  I  answer  that  the  first  error  of  this  syllogism  is  in  the  major  pro- 
position, in  considering  the  power  to  punish  contempts  as  derived  from  the 
common  law  of  England,  and  as  belonging  to  the  criminal  branch  of  that  com- 
mon law. 

The  common  law  of  England  is  said  to  be  a  body  of  immemorial  usages  and 
customs.  But  these  usages  and  customs  were  once  in  their  cradle.  They  did  - 
not  ripen  into  immemorial  usages  and  customs,  till  the  memory  of  their  origin 
was  lost.  But  Courts  existed  when  these  usages  and  customs  were  yet  in  their 
cradle;  and  these  courts,  in  their  very  origin,  possessed  this  self^protective  pow- 
er to  punish  contempts:  they  could  not  have  existed  without  it.  This  is  the 
universally  admitted  principle  of  all  who  have  ever,  heretofore,  written  or  spo- 
ken on  this  subject. 

That  courts  of  common  law  have  always  exercised  this  power,  is  no  proof  that 
the  power  itself  is  merely  a  common  law  power  :  to  justify  such  a  conclusion  the 
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J^ower  should  be  shown  to  have  been  cenfined  exclusively  to  courts  of  common 
mo.  Were  this,  indeed^  the  case,  it  might  well  be  treated  as  a  strict  common 
law  power.  But  we  know  that  it  is  not  the  case.  We  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  has  been  exercised,  jti^^  05  immemorially  and  universality  by  courts  which 
are  not  courts  of  common  law;  for  example,  by  courts  of  chancery  and  by  ecdesias- 
tical  courts^  which  are  courts  proceeding  by  the  civil  and  the  canon  law,  by 
admiralty  courtSy  which  are  courts  of  the  law  of  nations ;  and  by  parliament y  which 
is  a  court  not  governed  by  either  of  these  systems  bf  law,  but  springs  from  the 
British  Constitution;  having  no  other  law  but  the  lex  4*  conseutendo  parho' 
menti. 

To  ascribe  the  power  to  punish  contempts,  then,  to  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  to  give  it  a  false  origin.  It  has  a  higher  origin  than  that,  and  has  been 
correcdy  referred  to  that  umvtraal  law  which  confers  on  every  body,  collective 
or  individual,  the  right  o£  self '-defence.     It  is  not,  then,  a  common  lato  power. 

Nor  is  it  a  branch  of  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  court,  in  the  correct  legal 
sense  of  these  terms.  This  has  been  repeatedly  denied.  Judge  Haywood,  of 
Tennessee,  denies  it,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  which  has  been  read; 
and  he  sustains  that  denial  by  an  argument  to  which  I  have  yet  heard  no  an- 
swer, and,  I  believe,  shall  hear  none:  which  is,  ihntifthis  power  belonged  to  the 
body  of  criminal  jurisdictiony  its  exercise  would  be  confined  to  the  courts  which 
possees  such  jurisdiction ;  whereas  we  see  it  in  full  and  undisputed  exercise  by 
tribunals  which  have  no  such  jurisdiction,  as  by  courts  of  chancery,  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England,  and  by  the  House  of  Delegates  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  state  and  federal  governments,  in  our  own  country. 

The  major  proposition,  therefore,  of  the  argument  we  are  considering,  which 
assumes  that  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts  is  merely  a  criminal,  common 
law  power,  is  not  sustainable,  but  is  altogether  fallacious. 

The  mtfior  proposition  that  the  federal  courts  are  courts  of  limited  and  special 
jurisdiction,  and  have  no  jurisdiction  of  ci^imes  at  the  com%non  /otr,  becomes, 
therefore,  of  no  avail  in  the  argument.  Its  importance  depended  on  the  truth 
of  the  major  proposition,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  false. 

But  is  this  mtfior  proposition  itself  true,  in  relation  to  the  question  before  us  ? 
That  the  federal  courts  are  courts  of  special  and  limited  jurisdiction,  and  have 
no  jurisdiction  of  crimes  at  the  common  law,  proprio  vi^one  of  the  common  law 
itself y  is  conceded.     This  is  the  proposition  maintained  by  Mr.  Madison's  justly 
celebrated  report  in  1799.     But  let  that  report  be  fairly  examined,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  instead  of  being  at  war  with  the  argument  which  we  jire  main- 
taining, it  sustains  every  proposition  for  which  we  contend.     The  principle  as- 
serted in  that  report  is  that  the  common  law  of  England  is  not  in  force  in  the 
United  States  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  United  States.     The  instruction  given 
to  the  Senators  to  Congress  from  Virginia,  is  '^  to  oppose  the  passing  of  any 
law  founded  on  or  recognizing  the  principle  lately  advanced,  that  the  common 
law  of  England  is  in  force  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  except^ 
ingfrom  such  opposition  such  particular  parts  of  the  common  law,  as  may  have  a 
sametion  from  the  constitutiouy  so  far  as  they  are  necessarily  comprehended  m  ike 
technical  phrases  which  express  the  powers  delegated  to  the  government — and  es- 
ceptingy  alsOy  such  other  parts  thereof  as  may  be  adopted  by  Congress  as  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  expressly  delegated,'*'*     While 
the  report  affirms,  then,  that  the  common  law,  in  masSy  is  not  in  force,  proprio 
vigone  under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  it  admits  that  there  are 
parts  of  thai  law  which  have  a  sanction  from  the  constitution,  as  being  necessarify 
comprehended  in  the  technical  terms  used  by  that  instnanent  in  expressing  the 
powers  delegated  to  Congress.     J*art  of  that  law,  therefore,  has  been  introduced 
and  iniplanted  in  our  government  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  it- 
self.    Thus,  Art.  II.  §  4.     The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  ofHcers, 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason, 
bribery^  or  other  high  crimes  or  misdemeanors,^^     The  constitution  itself  defines 
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treason^  but  it  does  not  define  hrihertf  ;  nor  does  it  define  those  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  for  which  these  officers  may  be  impeached  and  removed. 

Now  what  does  the  constitution  mean  by  the  expression  high  crimes  emd 
misdemeanors  ?  It  has  a  meaning  :  what  is  it,  and  where  are  you  to  look  ibr 
it  ?  The  phrase  is  obviously  borrowed  frbm  the  common  law :  this  instrument 
thus,  by  its  own  terms,  connects  itself,  in  this  instance,  with  the  common  law, 
and  authorizes  you  to  go  to  that  law  for  an  explanation  of  its  meaning.  In  the 
very  proceeding,  therefore,  in  which  you  are  now  engaged,  the  common  law  is 
in  force  for  the  definition  of  the  h%gh  crime  or  misdemeanor  which  you  are 
called  on  to  punish. 

The  constitution,  in  like  manner,  secures  the  trial  by  jury  :  where  do  you 
get  the  meaning  of  a  trial  by  jury  ?  certainly  not  from  the  civil  or  canon  law 
or  the  law  of  nations.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  common  law ;  and  to  the  common 
latOy  therefore,  the  constitution  itself  refers  you  for  a  description  and  explana- 
tion of  this  high  privilege,  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  in 
those  trials. 

The  constitution  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  in  kno  and  equity,  arising  under  this  constitution,  &c.  Now 
to  what  body  of  law  will  yo«  look  for  this  distinction  between  cases  in  law  and 
equity  ?  Surely  to  the  common  law  and  to  the  chancery  of  England.  You 
find  the  distinction  in  no  other  law.  Does  not  the  constitution  itself  then 
refer  you  to  the  English  archetype  of  courts  of  common  law  and  courts  of  etjuUy 
as  the  models  for  the  American  courts  called  into  being  by  your  constitution  ? 
— Do  we  not  know,  sir,  that  all  our  judicial  systems  m  the  several  colonies 
were  originally  copied  from  the  English  model?  The  convention,  which 
framed  the  constitution,  saw  all  these  systems  then  in  action,  in  the  several 
states,  on  the  general  plan  of  the  English  judiciary.  Our  people  were 
all  accustomed  to  these  systems,  and  to  none  other.  What  was  more  natural, 
what  more  prudent  and  proper  than  that  the  constitution,  being  about  to  call 
into  action  a  new  system  of  courts  under  the  national  authority,  should  look  to 
the  same  source  and  take  their  plan  from  the  same  prototype  ?  Hence  they 
gave  us  courts  of  common  law,  and  courts  of  equity.  Now,  when  a  court  of  com^ 
mon  law,  or  a  court  of  equity  was  instituted  under  the  constitution,  whither 
were  they  to  look  for  their  guidance  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers  but  to  the 
English  originals  to  which  they  were  thus  manifestly  referred  by  the  constitu- 
tion itself } — Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  could 
respectively  assume  the  whole  extent  of  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  English 
courts  of  common  law  and  the  English  court  of  chancery.  Their  jurisdictian 
is  restricted  by  the  constitution  itself  It  is  confined,  in  terms;  to  cases  arising 
under  the  constitution,  laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States.  Bat  we  are 
not  now  talking  of  jurisdiction.  Jurisdiction  is  confined  to  pronouncing  die 
law  in  controversies  between  the  parties  in  court.  Thus,  under  the  constitution, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  is  sometimes  limited  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  controversy,  sometimes  by  the  character  of  the  parties.  But  I  am 
speaking  of  the  mode  of  doing  business  in  those  courts,  and  the  potser  of  self -protect 
Hon  possessed  by  the  courts  themselves,  as  courts.  And  I  insist,  that  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject,  the  moment  that  a  court  of  common  law,  or  a  court  ofsqwity 
is  established  under  the  authority  of  the  constitution,  its  modes  of  proceeding 
and  its  powers  of  sel^rotection  arise  with  it  ;  and  that  the  very  name  by 
which  it  IS  called  into  being,  authorizes  it  to  look,  at  once,  to  the  EDglish 
archetypes  for  its  government  in  these  particulars. 

The  distinction  between  the  ^mdtcfton  of  a  court,  and  its  indd^nial  power  of 
self-frotecUon,  is  a  clearly  and  strongly  marked  distinction.  You  see  it  exhib- 
ited by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  the  U.  S.  vs.  Hudson  and  Goodwin. 
7  Cranch  32.  In  that  case  the  court  disclaim  all  common  kns  criminal  jurisdie^ 
Hon;  but  they  claim  the  self'-protective  power  now  in  question,  as  itulispensabk  to 
the  exercise  of  their  legitimaie  jurisdiction.    "  Certain  impHed  powers,  say  they, 
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must  necesMorikf  resuU  to  our  eawrts  from  ike  nature  of  their  iMiUutian.  BmI  ju- 
risdiction of  crimei  €igMnst  the  state  i$  not  among  those  powers.  To  fine  for  con- 
tempt^  imprison  for  contuinacyy  enforce  the  observance  of  order^  SfCj  are  powers 
tohich  cannot  he  dispensed  with  in  a  court y  beccnise  they  are  necessary  to  ike  exer- 
cise of  all  others ;  and  so  far  our  courts,  no  doubt,  possess  powers  not  imme- 
diately derived  from  statute  ;  but  all  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  common 
law  cases^  we  are  of  opinion  is  not  witbin  tbeir  implied  powers." 

Now  if  all  our  federal  courts  of  common  law  and  equity  necessarily  possess 
tbis  power  of  self-protection,  of  punishing  contempts,  where  arc  the  judges  to 
look  for  the  law  and  doctrine  of  contempts  but  to  the  English  books  from  which 
the  very  models  of  the  courts  themselves  are  taken  ?  They  draw  all  their  prac- 
tice, all  their  modes  of  proceeding,  all  their  principles  of  order  from  these  courts. 
They  do  it  necessarily^  for  they  have  no  other  sources  of  instruction  to  which 
they  can  look.  All  our  judges  do  it,  as  you  have  seen  by  the  cases  which  have 
been  read  to  you.  In  the  State  as  well  as  the  Federal  Courts  they  do  it  con- 
tinually. What  else  can  they  do  ?  And  shall  a  man  be  impeached,  stripped 
of  bis  office,  and  blasted  in  his  character,  for  following  the  authorities  to  which 
the  constitution  itself  thus  refers  liim  by  the  baptismal  name  of  his  tribunal,  as 
a  court  4^  common  law  or  a  court  of  equity"^ 

I  hold,  therefore,  sir,  that  if  this  power  to  punish  for  contempts  had  been 
shown  to  be  a  common  law  power  merely,  the  courts  of  common  law  of  the 
United  States  have  the  right  to  exercise  it  on  the  very  distinction  admitted  by 
Mr.  Madison  himself.  And  I  beg  leave  to  add,  sir,  that  with  regard  to  this 
gentleman,  the  honorable  managers  can  pronounce  no  eulpgy  which  I  shall 
deem  excessive . 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  power  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts is  expressly  limited  by  the  17th  section  of  the  judiciary  act.  This  sec- 
tion declares  that  all  the  said  courts  shall  have  power  to  grant  new  trials,  to 
administer  all  necessary  oaths  and  affirmations,  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, at  the  discretion  of  the  said  courts  all  contempts  of  authority  in  any  cause 
or  hearing  before  the  same,  and  to  make  and  establish  all  necessary  rules  for 
the  orderly  conducting  business  in  said  courts,  &c. 

Without  detaining  the  Court  with  a  discussion  on  the  extent  of  the  power  in- 
volved in  this  section — ^the  power  to  punish  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  at  their 
diseretiony  all  contempts  of  authority,  &c.  which  is  open  to  grave  discussion,  let 
us  try  the  force  of  the  argument  which  is  founded  on  this  provision.  I  under- 
stand it  to  be  this  :  that  the  legislature  having  acted  upon  the  subject  by  an 
ej^ess  grant  of  the  power,  with  the  annexation  of  a  given  punishment,  there  is 
an  end  to  all  implied  or  tacit  power  in  any  other  case,  upon  the  maxim  that  es- 
pressumfacit  cessare  tacitum.  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  en  passant,  whence  the 
gentleman  derived  this  maxim  and  this  rule  of  construction  ?  I  am  afraid  they 
will  be  obliged  to  ackngwledge  themselves  indebted  for  it  to  that  same  common 
law,  which  seems  to  be  so  hateful  to  them.     But  to  return. 

The  error  of  the  argument  is  in  the  inaccurate  statement  of  the  premises.  It 
is  true  that  where  a  new  power  is  granted,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  ex- 
isted, and  which,  therefore,  depends  for  its  existence  solely  on  the  grant,  it  is 
strictly  limited  by  the  terms  of  the  grant,  and  cannot  be  exercised  in  any  other 
ease  nor  in  any  other  manner  than  the  grant  prescribes;  and  the  reason  is  that 
as  it  owes  its  creation  solely  to  the  grant,  it  must  necessarily  exist  as  it  has 
been  created,  and  can  exist  in  no  other  way.  But  if  the  reason  ceases,  the 
consequence  ceases  with  it.  If  the  power  would  have  existed  without  the 
statute,  or  if  it  existed  before  or  independently  of  it,  then  a  statute  containing  a 
mere  affirmatioe  declaration  with  regard  to  it,  without  negative  words,  ia  never 
considered  as  a  limitation  of  the  power,  but  is  simply  regarde<l  as  a  mere  gene- 
ral recognition  of  its  independent  existence-^ia  technical  language  as  a  mere  ife> 
daraiory  act — an  act  declaraloru  of  the  pre-existing  law,  heX  me  take  an  anal- 
ogy from  the  common  law.     ^'  A  statute  made  in  affirmance  of  a  preexisting 
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common  law  power,  wtl&oii/  aw^  negtdivey  express  or  implied,  does  not  take 
away  or  alter  the  common  law  power.  2  Institute  200.  Thus,  at  the  common 
law,  the  sheriff  might  call  in  the  posse  camitatus  of  the  county  to  assist  him  in  the 
service  of  any  process.  With  this  power  in  fuU  pre-existence  at  the  common 
law,  came  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  c.  21,  and  the  statute  2.  Westminster,  c. 
39,  by  which  it  was  provided  ^'  that  after  complaint  made  to  the  sheriff,  he  may 
take  the  posse  comitatus^  and  make  replevin  :"  whereupon,  the  question  was 
gravely  made  whether  since  the  legislature  had  now  interfered,  and  expressly 
limited  the  use  of  the  posse  comitatus  to  the  nmi  (f  replevin,  it  did  not  take 
away  the  right  to  resort  to  it  for  any  other  purpose — on  the  very  maxim  .relied 
on  here,  that  expressum  facit  cessare  taciturn.  But  it  was  held  that  the  stat- 
utes being  merely  affirmative  of  a  pre-existing  power,  although  they  affirmed 
that  power  merely  in  part,  yet  as  they  contained  no  negative  or  prohibitory 
words  (such  as  '^  in  no  other  case  "}  the  power  remained  as  it  stood  before, 
good  to  the  whole  extent,  and  that  the  sheriff  might  still  resort  to  the  posse 
comitatus  for  the  service  of  any  kind  of  process. 

This  example  illustrates  the  distinction  between  a  legislative  act  which, 
Jor  the  first  time,  calls  a  new  power  into  existence :  and  a  legislative  act,  de- 
claratory of  a  power  which  existed  or  would  exist  independently  of  that  act. 
In  the  first  case,  the  legislative  act  gives  the  whole  extent  of  the  power  :  in 
the  second,  it  does  no  more  than  to  recognize  its  existence  ;    and  its  character, 
scope,  and  extent  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  sources  from  which  it  sprang, 
and  the  precedents  which  have  governed  its  exercise.     Now  it  is  true,  that 
prior  to  the  judiciary  act  of  1789,  in  which  this  section  is  found,  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  did  not  possess  a  general  power  to  punish  contempts,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  prior  to  that  act  there  were  no  such  courts.     It  was  that  act 
which  called  them  into  organized  existence.     But  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
moment  those  courts  were   called  into  existence  and  clothed  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  any  subject,  this  power  to  punish  for  contempts  and  all  the  other  pow- 
ers enumerated  in  this   17th  section  rose  at  once  into  existence  with  those 
courts,  without   any  aid  from  this  section.     As  the  supreme  court  said  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  against  Hudson  and  Goodwin,  they  are  powers  neces^' 
sarily  inherent  in  every  court  from  the  very  nature  of  its  institution.     For  can  any 
rational  man  doubt  that  if  that  17th  sect,  had  not  been  engrafted  on  the  judiciary 
law,  the  mere  act  of  creating  courts  for  the  trial  of  causes,  would  necessarily  have 
conferred  on  them  the  power  to  grant  new  trials,  to  administer  oaths,  to  pun- 
ish for  contempts,  and  to  make  rules  for  the  regulation  of  their  proceeding's  ? 
Nay,  it  is  admitted  by  every  gentleman  who  has  spoken  on  the  other  side,  that 
if  the  judiciary  act  had  been  entirely  silent  on  the  subject,  those  courts  would 
have  had  the  very  power  to  punish  for  contempts  which  is  declared  by  that  17tb 
section,  for  that  such  a  power  is  necessarily  inherent  in  every  court  of  justice. 
The  statute,  then,  does  not  create  the  power;  for  it  would  have  existed  without 
it.     It  is  a  mere  affirmative  recognition  of  a  well-known  power,  and  one  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  every  court  of  justice.     The  section  has  not  the  air  of  a 
section  calling  into  existence  a  new  power.     The  form  of  expression  adopted 
by  it  shows  that  it  was  intended  as  nothing  more  than  a  simple  reference  to  the 
ordinary  powers  which  belong  to  every  court  of  justice,  without  the  slightest 
manifestation  of  any  design  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  fix  the  precise  limits 
of  either  power.     These  powers  were  known  to  belong  to  the  familiar  practice 
of  all  courts,  civil,  ecclesiastical,  of  common  law,  of  equity,  and  of  admiral- 
ty; and  the  section  is  a  fair  warrant  to  the  corresponding  courts  of  the  United 
States  to  look  to  the  practice  of  the  courts  in  England  for  the  regulation  of 
this  power. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  section  is,  at  least,  a  limitation  on  the  kind  of  punish- 
ment which  shall  be  inflicted  for  a  contempt,  to  wit,  fine  and  imprisonment  at 
the  discretion  rf  the  court.  The  argument  is  that  the  Judge  being  tied  .down  by 
the  section  to  J^ne  and  imprisonment,  transcended  his  power  by  suspending  Mr. 
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Lawleeg  from  practisiog  at  his  bar.  But  of  what  ralae  ia  fhia  argument  when 
the  honorable  manager  admits^  in  the  next  breath,  that  there  is  another  part  of 
the  same  judiciary  act  which  authorizes  not  only  a  temporary  suspension,  but 
a  final  and  permanent  expulsion  from  the  rolls  of  the  court.  He  admits  that 
this  is  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  power  of  admission  of  attomies ; 
for  that  the  power  to  admit  necessarily  carries  with  it  the  power  to  exclade. 
Nay,  he  admits  more — he  admits  and  truly  admits  that  if  there  had  been  no 
such  express  power  in  the  law,  it  is  a  necessary  power  in  all  courts,  to  say  who 
shall  or  shall  not  stand  at  their  bar  as  officers  of  the  court :  that  it  is  necesM- 
ry  to  the  vindication  of  their  own  dignity  and  authority  to  have  the  power  of 
striking  from  their  rolls  unworthy  members  of  the  profession.  And  is  not  con- 
temptuous conduct  towards  the  court  a  sufficient  Aground  for  silencing  any  it- 
torney  ?  Was  it  not  the  very  ground  on  which  Mr.  Tillinghast  was  struck 
from  the  rolls,  with  the  sanction  of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  which  his  case  was  referred  ?  And  is  it  only  for  contempt  in  the  ftce 
of  the  court  that  such  a  procedure  can  be  justified  ?  Mr.  Tillinghast's  was 
not  contempt  in  the  face  of  the  court.  The  offence  consists  in  the  public  deg- 
radation of  its  authority.  Whatever  may  be  the  decorum  of  an  attorney  s 
conduct  in  court,  if,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  he'reviles  their  condmetj 
misrepresents  and  ridicules  their  decisions,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability, 
hands  them  over  to  the  contempt  and  detestation  of  the  public,  destroying,  as 
far  as  he  can,  all  their  weight,  respectability  and  utility,  and  making  them  a 
mark  for  the  finger  of  scorn — is  such  b  man  to  be  permitted  to  stand  at  the  bar 
of  the  tribunal  which  he  has  thus  labored  to  cover  with  disgrace  !  The  judge 
who  would  permit  it  is  unworthy  of  his  place.  But  I  am  anticipating  what 
more  properly  belongs  to  another  head  of  inquiry. 

Let  us  return,  for  another  moment,  to  the  17th  section.  I  wish  merely  to  add 
that  it  has  received  a  construction  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  case  of  Anderson  and  Dunn,  which  has  been  already  cited.  For  that 
court  has  held,  as  the  honorable  managers  themselves  have  admitted,  that  the 
power  would  have  existed  without  the  section,  and  thai  the ^  power  extends  to 
eases  not  enumerated  by  this  section.  If  Judge  Peck,  therefore,  was  mistaken  in 
the  opinion  that  this  section  neither  created  nor  limited  this  power,  he  erred  in 
company  with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  are  yet  to  learn 
that  a  mistake  in  such  company  is  ground  for  an  impeachment. 

But  permit  me  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  honorable  Court  more  closely  to 
the  admission  of  the  learned  and  honorable  managers,  to  which  I  have  already 
slightly  adverted — ^the  inherent  power  of  all  courts  to  vindicate  themselves 
against  insult  and  contempt.  ^  It  cannot  be  controverted,  says  the  learned 
manager  from  New  York  (Judge  Spencer)  that  such  a  power  exists;  and  it 
arises  from  this,  that  wherever  an  authority  of  any  kind  is  conferred,  all  the 
powers  necessary  to  its  effectual  exercise  are  conferred  with  it."  I  believe  I 
have  quoted  his  words.  He  admits  it.  Here,  therefore,  is  an  acknowledged 
source  of  this  power,  which  stands  clear  of  the  common  law  and  clear  of  the 
judiciary  act.  Where  then  was  the  necessity  of  all  the  discussion  to  which  we  have 
been  doomed  to  listen  about  the  common  law  and  the  judicial  act  as  the  sources 
of  this  power  }  They  may  be  thrown  entirely  out  of  view  :  yet  we  shall  still 
have  this  separate  and  independent  source — the  universal  and  inherent  power 
of  all  courts  to  vindicate  themselves  against  insult  and  contempt. 

But  while  the  learned  manager  acknowledges  the  existence  and  derivation  of 
this  power  from  this  source,  he  adds  that  we  shall  di^er  about  the  extent  of  the 
power.  We  shall  differ  !  The  learned  manager  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were 
an  original  and  gratuitous  admission  on  his  part,  with  regard  to  a  new  poteer, 
whose  extent  was  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  settled  by  this  impeachment 
Whereas  he  has  admitted  no  more  than  has  been  openly  and  uniformly  afiirmed, 
from  time  immemorial,  by  the  most  illustrious  judges  that  have  ever  adorned 
the  bench:  and  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  power,  it  is  so  far  from  be- 
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ing  a  new  question  which  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  settled  by  speculative 
reasoning,  that  it  is  as  old  and  well  established  as  the  courts  themselves.  For 
whence,  let  me  ask,  has  the  honorable  manager  derived  the  knowledge  of  this 
necessary  and  inherent  power  ?  Certainly  not  from  abstract  speculation,  a 
priorij  in  bis^closet.  No  sir;  he  will  not  affirm  this.  He  has  drawn  it  from 
the  English  and  American  books,  and  has  felt  its  truth  confirmed  by  his  own 
experience  and  observation.  And  such  being  the  fact,  when  a  question  arises 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  power,  and  the  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable,  to  what 
sources  of  information  can  we  more  properly  and  wisely  look,  than  to  those  firom 
which  we  derive  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  necessity  of  the  power  it- 
self. The  same  judicial  history  which  gives  us  the  origin  and  cause  of  the 
power,  gives  us,  also,  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  apply 
it.  These  examples  show  the  principle  of  the  power,  its  aim  and  object,  and  its 
extent.  .  It  is  the  principle  explained  and  illustrated  by  its  practical  application  : 
and  its  existence  and  mode  of  operation  are  imparted  to  us  by  the  same  authori- 
ties. We  cannot  gain  the  knowledge  of  its  existence,  without  learning  its  ex- 
tent on  the  same  page.  And  the  question  before  a  court  of  impeachment  for 
an  alleged  abuse  of  the  power  is  not  how  far  the  power  ought  to  extend,  but 
how  far  it  does  extend  by  the  established  law.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be 
the  opinion  of  the  honorable  manager  as  to  the  restraints  which  it  would  be 
salutary  to  lay  upon  this  power,  the  question  is,  what  are  the  restraints  which 
have  been  actually  laid  upon  this  power,  by  courts  of  acknowledged  authority. 
If  the  law  as  it  stands  be  disapproved,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  change 
it.  But  they  will  do  this  by  a  legislative  act — not  by  a  judicial  sentence,  as  a 
court  of  impeachment.  This  would  be  expost  facto  with  a  vengeance^  in  which 
there  would  be  neither  justice  nor  mercy. 

The  honorable  manager  tells  us  that  while  he  admits  the  existence  of  this 
power,  he  would  carry  it  only  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  the  effectual  exercise 
of  a  court's  jurisdiction:  and  this  necessity  extends  no  fiirther  than  to  the  removal 
of  obstructions  to  the  actual  exercise  of  its  powers,  as  by  punishing  contempts 
in  its  face,  and  resistance  or  disobedience  to  its  process.  But  he  insists  that 
this  necessity  does  not  extend  to  the  punishment  of  constructive  contempts,  such 
as  the  libellous  misrepresentation  of  the  proceedings  and  opinions  of  a  court  in  a 
past  case. 

This  is  Vie  opinion  of  the  honorable  manager  as  to  the  extent  of  the  necessity 
of  this  power.  But  he  will  permit  me  to  say,  and  he  cannot  deny,  that  it  is  not 
the  opinion  of  many,  very  many  other  great  and  good  men,  both  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  For  they  have  thought  it  necessary  to  the  official  exercise  of 
a  eourVs  jurisdiction^  that  it  should  maintain  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
country  in  which  its  jurisdiction  is  exerted:  that  all  contemptuous  writings,  mis- 
representing the  proceedings  of  a  court  and  exposing  them  to  public  scorn  and 
ridicule,  go  at  once  to  destroy  the  utility  and  defeat  the  very  object  of  the 
institution,  and  therefore  fall  within  the  very  mcessity  from  which  the  power 
takes  its  rise  and  ofi  which  it  is  bottomed. 

But  the  power  being  admitted  to  exist,  of  necessity,  to  some  extent,  where 
was  Judge  Peck  to  look  for  its  limits  but  in  those  very  authorities  which  assert 
the  power,  which  set  it  forth  at  large,  and  show  the  cases  to  which  it  has  been 
applied  in  practice  }  Suppose  a  lawyer  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion,  in  the 
Mine  of  his  professional  duty,  on  the  extent  of  this  power:  how  would  this  hon- 
orable Court  expect  him  to  go  to  work  }  What  is  the  universal  practice  of  all 
lawyers  when  an  opinion  is  asked  from  them  on  a  question  of  law  ?  Do  they 
not  go  to  the  books  and  rely  upon  their  authority ;  to  the  English  and  American 
books;  to  elementary  writers  and  adjudged  cases;  to  see  what  all  writers  of  ac- 
knowledged authority  have  thought  and  said,  and  all  respectable  courts  have 
decided  on  the  question  in  hand  ?  Knowing  that  the  maxim  of  courts  is,  stare 
decisis  J  and  being  asked  for  an  opinion  which  they  believe  will  stand  the  test  of 
a  judicial  decision,  must  they  not  see  what  the  past  decisions  have  been,  and 
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take  them  for  the  guide  of  their  judgment  ?  Is  not  such  the  uniform  and  ap- 
proved course  of  all  enlightened  jurists  in  such  a  case  ?  How  do  the  courts 
themselves  act  on  such  an  occasion  ?  Their  dutj  is  nan  jus  darcj  sedjus  dicere — 
not  to  ^e  the  law  but  to  pronotmre  the  law,  as  thej  find  it  already  written. 
La  lex  scripia  est,  ,  And  is  Judge  Peck  to  be  held  criminal  for  pursuing  a  course 
universally  practised  and  approved  by  all  lawyers  and  all  judges  under  similar 
circumstances  ?  When  he  saw  the  power  stated  by  elementary  writers,  of  the 
first  eminence,  as  a  necessary  incident  to  all  courts;  when  he  saw  those  writera 
declaring  it  to  extend  to  the  punishment  of  contemptuous  writings  with  regard 
to  courts,  or  the  judges  acting  in  their  judicial  capacity;  when  he  saw  the  power 
not  only  asserted  in  theory  but  applied  in  practice  by  the  highest  names  tar 
talents  and  learning  and  virtue  that  ever  adorned  the  English  bench;  when  he 
saw  the  same  power  in  AiU  exercise  in  every  state  court  on  this  continent,  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Missouri;  when  he  saw  it  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Conit 
as  an  existing,  necessary  and  indispensable  power  in  the  federal  tribunals,  is 
common  with  all  other  courts;  and  when  he  saw  it  stated  to  be  a  power  which 
he  had  not  only  the  right  to  exercise,  but  which  it  was  his  duty  to  exercise, 
Mm  duty  to  the  nation  whose  officer  he  was ; — was  it  for  him  to  set  himself  ia 
array  against  this  host  of  authorities,  and  to  declare  that  the  power  did  not  ex* 
ist  ?  Would  this  have  been  to  obey  the  judicial  maxima  stare  decisis — and  jsi 
dicere  y  non  jus  dare  ? 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  he  had  not  the  benefit  of  the  private  opinion  of  the 
honorable  managers.  He  was  driven,  therefore,  to  his  books.  His  books,  in- 
deed, informed  him,  as  the  honorable  managers  have  admitted,  that  the  power 
existed  from  its  necessity;  but  they,  also,  informed  him  that  this  necessity  ex- 
tended much  farther  than  the  honorable  managers  admit ;  for  they  expressly 
informed  him  that  it  extended  to  all  false  and  libellous  writings  tending  to  de- 
stroy the  respectability,  and,  with  it,  the  utility  of  courts  of  justice.  And  ire 
insist  that  in  assuming  and  exercising  the  power  as  he  did,  instead  of  acting  wsr 
lawfulfyj  as  the  impeachment  charges,  his  conduct  stands  upon  the  clearest  aa- 
thority  of  the  law. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  books  for  the  extent  of  this  power,  let  me  endeavor, 
sir,  to  take  off  some  of  the  odium  which  has  been  unjustly  attached  to  it.  It  is 
an  extremely  mistaken  view  of  Uiis  power  to  suppose  it  intended  to  erect  Ae 
courts  and  judges  into  a  privileged  order  and  to  set  them  up,  as  it  has  been  said, 
above  the  heads  of  the  President,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives.  This  is 
one  of  those  argumenta  ad  homines  which  might  have  been  spared,  without  de- 
tracting from  the  dignity  of  the  prosecution.  If  seriously  urged,  as  matter  of 
grave  argument,  it  proceeds  from  extreme  inaccuracy  of  legal  perception,  as 
to  the  character,  purpose  and  application  of  the  power.  Sir,  it  is  not  a  personal 
power  to  the  man  who  holds  the  ofiice  of  judge.  If  the  insult  be  a  personal  onty 
%nerelyy  it  cannot  be  punished  in  this  way,  though  the  person  insulted  be  Bjudf^e. 
For  a  personal  libel,  he  can  proceed  only,  like  all  other  citizens^  by  a  personal 
action,  in  which  personal  damages  are  recovered,  or  by  indictmetU,  in  which  the 
fine  goes  to  Ithe  state.  This  is  the  admission  of  all  the  judges  who  have  ever 
been  called  to  consider  the  subject.  You  will  find  Hardwicke,  Wilmot,  and 
all  the  English  as  well  as  American  judges  marking  this  distinction,  and  markiMg 
it  strongly.  It  is  only  for  scandalizing  the  court,  as  a  court,  and  on  account  of  their 
judicial  cmts,  or  scandalizing  the  judge,  on  account  of  an  act  done  in  his  judicial 
capacity,  that  tho  attachment  for  a  contempt  will  lie.  And  it  is  not,  as  Judge 
Dade,  Judge  Haywood,  and  all  the  other  judges,  foreign  and  domestic,  say, 
it  is  not  for  themselves  that  this  power  is  conferred  ;  it  is  for  the  public,  whou 
officers  and  servants  they  are  i  and  because  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to 
the  people  themselves  who  have  erected  these  tribunals  and  to  whom  they  be- 
long, that  they  should  command  the  deference,  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
community.  For  these  men  are  placed  in  these  offices  as  the  conservators  ^ 
the  peace  and  order  of  society  .\  to  settle  quietly  and  peaceably  those  controver- 
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Biei  among  individuals  which,  if  there  were  no  such  peae^id  arbiter^  would  end 
invariably  in  quarreh  and  bloodshed,  and  be  settled  hj  the  law  of  force.  But 
to  the  successful  performance  of  this  duty  it  is  indispensably  necessary  that 
they  should  be  held  in  respect  by  the  community  with  regard  to  which  they  are 
to  perform  this  part  of  mediators  and  peacemakers.  For,  say  these  wise  and 
learned  judges,  £nglish  and  American, — and  they  speak  a  practical  truth  ac- 
knowledged in  all  ages, — ^if  every  disappointed  suitor  shall  be  permitted,  with 
impunity,  to  revile,  insult,  and  traduce  the  tribunal  which  has  been  appointed 
by  the  people  to  decide  his  controversy,  all  the  respeA  and  authority  of  those 
tribunals  will  soon  be  at  an  end,  their  utility  will  be  destroyed,  the  very 
purpose  of  their  institution  frustrated  ;  and  with  them  will  faU  the  authority  of 
the  laws  themselves. 

Thus  it  is  not  for  the  judges^  individually,  and  for  the  purpose  of'  erecting 
them  into  a  privileged  order^  that  this  power  is  conferred.  It  is  for  the  people j 
themselves^  to  whom  these  tribunals  belong.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
peace  and  order  of  society.  It  is  to  secure  the  respeist  and  obedience  of  the 
community  to  the  laws  which  these  tribc.als  are  appointed  to  administer. 

Now,  sir,  if  such  a  power  be  necessary  in  the  stronger  government  of  Eng- 
land, how  much  more  necessary  is  it  here,  where  we  have  no  superior  but  the  lawsj 
and  where  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society  depend,  entirely,  on  the  strong, 
and  faithful,  and  fearless  administration  of  those  laws. 

It  is  asked — ^'  Shall  the  judges,  a  mere  emanation  of  the  executive  will,  nom- 
inated by  the  president  and  appointed  by  the  senate,  possess  a  power  denied 
to  their  superiors,  who  created  them^" 

This  question  involves  a  constitutional  mistake.  The  judges  are  not  an  emat^ 
ution  of  the  executive  willy  but  oflhe  will  of  the  people.  It  is  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple that  there  shall  be  judicial  tribunals.  The  constitution,  framed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  declares  that  there  shall  be  such  tribunals,  and  this 
for  the  public  good.  The  president  and  senate  are  merely  the  agents  appointed  by 
the  people  to  select  the  individuals  who  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  those  tri- 
bunals ;  and  when  thus  appointed,  the  powers  and  duties  of  those  tribunals  are 
prescribed  by  the  laws  of  the  land ;  not  by  the  president  and  spiaie.  The  rela- 
tion, therefore,  oi  creator  and  creature  does  not  exist  between  the  president  and 
senate  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  judges  on  the  other ;  and  the  argument  found- 
ed on  this  fancied  relation  falls  to  the  ground. 

Whether  the  president  and  senate  possess  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts, 
is  a  question  which  it^ill  be  time  enough  to  moot  when  it  shall  arise  for  deci- 
sion. The  question  now  before^  us  is,  whether  courts  of  justice  possess  this 
power  ?  And  this,  question  is  to  be  resolved  by  the  laws  which  govern  those 
tribunals  ;  not  by  an  examination  of  the  powers  of  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment so  differently  constituted  and  addressing  themselves,  by  their  action,  to 
such  different  purposes. 

There  are  peculiar  reasons  why  courts  should  be  armed  with  this  power  of 
self-protection.  It  is  remarked  by  Judge  Dade,  as  it  had  been  remarked  by  all 
the  judges  and  jurists  before  him,  and  particularly  by  the  celebrated  authors  of 
the  Federalist,  that  the  judiciary  is  confessedly  the  weakest  branch  of  every 
government.  It  has  no  patronage,  no  offices  of  honor  or  profit  to  confer. 
^'  It  has,"  says  Judge  Dade,  '^  neither  wealth,  force,  nor  patronage."  It  is  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  community.  Deprived  of 
these,  all  their  usefulness  is  gone. 

And  then,  again,  the  official  duties  of  the  president  and  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  keep  them  comparatively  far  removed  from  the  people. 
They  deal  in  high  and  general  legislation,  and  stand  aloof  from  the  action  of 
individual  resortments. 

The  judges,  on  the  other  hand,  are  let  down  among  the  very  body  of  the 
people.  Their  functions  are  to  settle  the  controversies  of  excited  and  exas- 
perated individuals^  in  the  midst  of  whom  they  hold  their  sessions.     They 
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operate  directly  upon  their  interests  and  passions,  and  are  forced  to  Kto  ia 
the  storm  of  angry  feelings,  which  their  decisions,  howerer  just,  seldom  fail 
to  provoke.  Do  we  not  see,  then,  in  their  peculiar  situation,  a  strong  reasoa 
for  the  necessity  of  the  power  of  selP-defence  and  self-protection  ?  In  eveij 
case  that  they  decide,  they  are  sure  to  disappoint  the  one  patty  or  the  other ; 
and  ifk  proportion  as  expectation  has  heen  raised,  and  cupidity  excited  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake,  will  he  the  probability  that  the  tribunal  will 
he  vilified  and  insulted  on  account  of  its  decision.  How  is  such  a  mischief  to 
be  repelled,  such  a  degfedation  averted?  Is  the  judge  to  sue  and  to  indict ;  to 
incur  the  never-ending  expense  and  vexation  of  private  actions  and  pnbhc 
prosecutions?  Is  he  to  be  forever  running,  as  Judge  Haywood  says,  fixna 
court  to  court  throughout  his  circuit,  dancing  attendance  on  grand  juries 
and  petit  juries  from  oay  to  day,  and  week  to  week,  in  maintaining  controver- 
sies in  which  he  has  no  other  than  the  common  interest  of  any  other  citizen, 
and  deserting  in  the  mean  time  his  own  appropriate  duties  as  a  judge?  Sir, 
what  will  l^ecome  of  yc/tir  judicial  trib^pals,  if  you  place  them  on  this  footing  ? 
Who  will  accept  or  hold  an  office  bed^t  with  so  much  contumely,  insolt  md 
debasement,  expense  and  vexation  ?  Certainly  no  roan  who  has  a  proper  sense 
of  the  dignity  or  duties  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  or  a  proper  respect  for  himself. 

But  the  honorable  managers  ask  us  what  then  ?  Where  is  this  matter  to 
end  ?  Will  you  confer  such  a  despotic  power  on  judges  to  seize  whcon  thej 
please  ?  Are  the  judges  to  be  made  parties,  witnesses  and  judges  in  their  own 
cause,  and  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  to  be  placed  at  their 
arbitrary  discretion  ? 

It  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  Court  that  in  all  the  reported 
cases  which  have  been  read  to  you,  this  is  the  constant  objection  made  to  the 
power,  which  is  as  constantly  over-ruled.  Is  it  not  over-ruled  by  the  admissions 
of  the  gentlemen  themselves,  that  this  formidable  power  is  indispensablj  neces- 
sary to  all  courts  of  justice  to  a  certain  extent  ?  To  the  extent  which  they 
admit,  it  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which  they  have  enumerated.  The  judge 
is  party,  witness  and  judge  in  his  own  causey  if  the  cause  ofthepubhcy  which  be 
represents,  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  his  own  cause.  The  check  upon 
its  abuse  is  in  the  very  process  of  impeachment.  The  existence  of  the  power 
and  its  abuse  are  different  matters.  We  are  now  upon  the  question  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  power,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  is  fixed  by  the  highest  and 
most  venerated  authorities. 

The  possibility  of  a  power's  being  abused  is  no  argument  against  its  exist- 
ence. If  it  were,  it  would  go  to  the  destruction  of  all  power,  since  there  is 
none  which  may  not  be  abused.  But  the  interests  of  society  demand  that  pow- 
ers should  be  confided.  There  can  be  no  society,  no  government  without  it. 
This  very  power  or  something  equivalent  to  it,  has  been  found  necesaary  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries  to  guard  judicial  tribunals  from  insult.  Thus,  in  Greece 
and  Rome,-  officers  of  peace  and  justice  were  always  held  sacred,  and  the  most 
august  and  solemn  ceremonies  were  invented  to  clothe  them,  before  the  people, 
with  a  religious  sanctity  which  could  not  be  violated  without  a  species  of  sacri- 
lege. So,  in  the  patriarchal  ages,  the  head  of  the  tribe  was  regarded  as  the 
representative  and  covenant  friend  of  the  Deity.  Parental  authority,  itself,  is 
founded  upon  this  same  necessity  of  maintaining  peace  and  order 'among  its 
subordinate  members.  No  society  can  exist  without  confiding  to  some  tribunal 
a  power  to  decide  all  controversies  which  may  arise  between  the  members  of 
the  society,  and  investing  that  tribunal  with  a  dignity  and  veneration  which  shall 
command  the  public  respect  and  confidence.  It  is  to  this  purpose  that  the  sum- 
mary  process  of  vindicating  themselves  against  insult  by  attachment  has  been 
confided  to  courts  of  justice. 

And  what,  after  all,  is  this  terrible  power  which  gentlemen  have  pourtrajed  in 
such  frightful  colours  ?  What  says  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  on  this  subject  ? 
'<  It  only  puts  the  complaint  into  a  mode  of  trial,  wKere  the  parfy^s  otsn  oath 
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acquiU  him ;  and  in  that  respect,  it  is  certainly  a  more  favorable  trial  than  any 
other  ;  finr  he  camuft  be  convicted  ^  he  is  innocent^  \Dh%ch<,  by  false  evidence  he 
map  be  by  a  jwry;  and  if  he  cannot  acquit  himaelf,  he  is  but  just  in  the  same 
]>osition  as  he  would  be  in,  if  he  was  convicted  upon  an  indictment  or  informa* 
tion  ;  for  the  court  must  set  the  punishment  in  one  case  as  well  as  the  other  :  they 
do  not  try  him  in  either  case  ;  he  tries  himself  in  one  cascj  and  the  jury  try  him 
in  the  other. ^^ — ^Wilmot's  Opinions,  p.  257-8.  And  is  not  this  perfectly  true,  sir, 
in  the  practice  upon  attachments  in  this  country?  The  party  called  before  the 
court  upon  an  attachment  is  made  his  own  witness  in  his  own  cause.  If  he  be 
innocent,  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  disclaiming  the  contempt,  and  averring 
his  innocence.  The  question  is  the  quo  amiano  :  his  purpose  is  known  to  him-^ 
self  y  and  he  is  permitted  to  purge  himself  by  his  own  avowal.  If  a  man  has 
inadvertently  taken  a  step  which  subjects  him  to  the  imputation  of  a  contempt 
of  court,  when  in  truth  he  had  no  such  design,  what  indignity  can  an  ingenuous 
mind  feel  in  explaining  the  transaction  and  disavowing  any  intention  of  eon* 
tempt  towards  the  public  tribunals  of  his  country.  In  the  private  intereourse 
of  gentlemen  such  an  explanation  is  not  thought  derogatory.  A  brave,  gener- 
ous and  honorable  man  feels  no  difficulty  in  nmking  it  even  in  private  life,  I^or 
can  I  imagine  that  any  well-regulated  mind,  conscious  of  its  innocence,  would 
feel  the  slightest  difficulty  in  making  it  to  a  court  of  justice  :  on  the  contrary,  I 
should  imagine  that  such  a  one  would  be  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of  avow- 
ing its  innocence.  And  on  such  an  avowal  we  know  that  there  is,  at  once,  an 
end  of  the  proceeding. 

But  we  are  told  that  this  obnoxious  power  of  proceeding  by  attachment  for  % 
contempt  took  its  rise  from  the  statute  of  sccmdalum  magnaium.  |f  it  did,  i^ 
had  a  much  more  scandalous  origin  than  has  hitherto  been  ascribed  to  it.  The 
honorable  managers  seem  determined  to  put  the  power  into  the  very  worst  com^' 
pany  they  can  find,  and  to  disgrace  it  by  the  associations  into  which  they  havf 
forced  it — the  sedition  law — ^the  Star-Chamber,  and  now  the  statute  ofseandch 
turn  magnatum. .  This  last  is  a  perfectly  new  idea.  The  statute  of  scandahm 
magnatum  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. — whereas  the  power  of  pro* 
ceeding  by  attachment  for  contempts  is  coeval  with  courts  of  justice  theoH 
selves. 

[Mr,  Skorrs,  I  did  not  say  that  the  power  of  punishing /or  contend  had  ita 
origin  in  the  statute  of  scandalum  magnatum.  1  said  that  the  power  of  general 
libel  came  from  that  statute.] 

Mr,  Wivi.  I  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  this  proposition,  be* 
cause  I  am  unable  to  perceive  its  influence  on  the  question  before  the  Court. 
The  question  now  under  consideration  is  the  power  to  punish  for  eontempts  ; 
and  this  power  was  in  existence,  long  before  the  statute  ot  scandalum  magnaiumj 
and  stands  upon  a  totally  distinct  and  separate  footing.  The  statute  of  .^cdSM^ 
lum  magnatum  is  comparatively  a  modern  statute. — It  was  intended  to  give  to 
the  magnates  of  the  land  a  power  of  personal  action  for  slander  denied  to  the 
plebeians.  The  distinction  between  a  proceeding  under  this  statute  and  that  of 
an  attachment  for  contempt,  and  the  total  absence  of  all  similitude  and  analogy 
between  them,  cannot  be  placed  in  a  stronger  light  than  it  has  been  by  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Wilmot  in  the  opinion  before  quoted.  The  counsel  for  Mr.  Almon 
had,  it  seems,  insisted  in  that  case,  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  resort  to  the 
extraordinary  process  of  an  attachment  for  contempt,  because  Lord  Mansfield,  the 
object  of  the  libel,  had  a  remedy  on  the  statute  of  seandaium  magnatum.  To 
this  Lord  Wilmot  answers  (p.  258),  ''  An  action  o£ scandalum  magnatum  is  only 
to  redress  the  private  it^ury :  compensation  and  not  punishment  is  the  object  of 
it;  and  though  some  judges  may  have  sought  pectmtary  saHsf action^  yet  others 
have  thought  more  liberally  and  disregarded  all  private  emolument  or  gratifi^ 
Hon  for  the  personal  injury ,  and  resented  the  indigmty  as  the  cause  ef  the  pub&e; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  respect  to  the  libel  published 
by  the  court-martial,  is  an  authority  in  pomt  upon  this  part  of  the  case."    The 
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two  proceedings  are  so  widely  separated  in  their  character  and  look  to  objects 
BO  totally  distinct,  that  I  am  unable  to  discern  the  bearing,  either  in  law  or 
logic,  which  the  statute  of  scandalum  magnaium  has  on  the  question  before  us. 
As  a  topic  in  odium  it  may  have  been  skilfully  enough  thrown  in;  but  if  such 
were  the  purpose,  I  have  no  fear  of  its  effect  before  this  enlightened  and  aa- 
gust  tribunal. 

If  the  origin  of  this  power  to  punish  for  contempts  be  deemed  worthj  of  in- 
quiry by  this  honorable  Court,  I  know  not  to  what  quarter  they  can  more  nato- 
rally  look  for  information  than  to  the  examination  which  Lord  Wilmot  has  made 
of  the  subject.     He  was  put  upon  the  inquiry  in  Almon's  case  by  a  suggealioo 
of  the  counsel  that  the  power  took  its  rise  from  the  statute  of  Westminster,  c.  11. 
and  this  suggestion  was  founded  on  a  supposed  dictum  of  Chief  Baron  Gilbert. 
But  Lord  Wilmot  shows  that  Gilbert  was  misunderstood;  that  he  himself  cor- 
rects and  explains  his  own  dictum ;  that  from  the  very  structure  and  purpose  of 
the  statute  of  Westminster,  it  was  impossible  to  derive  this  power  from  it,  and 
that  the  power  was  in  practical  existence  before  the  date  of  that  statute.     And 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  which  is  here  admitted  in  argument  by  the  honora- 
ble managers,  themselves,  that  the  power  is  coeval  with  the  first    fbuudatim 
and  institution  of  courts  of  justice,  and  a  necessary  incident  to  every  court, 
whether  of  record  or  not.     '^  I  have  examined  very  carefully,  says  Lord  Wil- 
mot,  to  see  if  I  could  find  out  any  traces  of  its  introduction,  but  can  find  none. 
It  is  as  ancient  as  any  other  part  of  the  commpn  law:  there  is  no  priority  or 
posteriority  to  be  discovered  about  it,  and  it,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  invade 
the  common  law,  but  to  act  in  alliance  and  friendly  conjunction  with  every 
other  provision  which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  established  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  society." 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  had  means  of  investigating  the  origin   of  this 
power  which  we  cannot  possess.     He  had  access  to  the  original  rolls   of  the 
English  courts,  to  the  remotest  times.     His  character  is  that  of  an  able  and 
honest  man,  a  firm  and  faithful  patriot,  and  as  true  a  friend  of  English  liberty 
and  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  as  any  other  man  that  ever  existed  in  that  na- 
tion.    The  honorable  managers  have  thought  it  necessary  to  the  success  of 
this  prosecution  to  cast  a  cloud  over  his  name  and  authority.     They  have, 
indeed,  done  the  same  by  every  British  jurist  whose  authority  stands  in  the 
way  of  their  argument. — Sir,  I  cannot  make  a  better  wish  for  my  country  than 
that  her  benches  were  filled  with  such  men  as  Wilmot,  Hardwicke,  Black- 
stone,  and  the  other  illustrious  names  that  have  found  so  little  quarter  in  the 
animadversions  of  our  opponents.     With  regard  to  Wilmot,  he  was  so  far  from 
being  that  tool  of  the  court  which  he  has  been  represented  to  be,  that  the 
most  striking  trait  of  his  character  was  his  habitual  resistance  to  all  high-hand- 
ed and  arbitrary  measures.     He  was  not,  indeed,  an  incendiary  or  a  dema- 
gogue :  he  had  too  much  real  elevation  of  character  for  that.     But  he  was  no 
tool  of  a  court,  no  minion  of  power,  no  brawling  or  obtrusive  candidate  for 
ofiice  or  honor.     The  remarks  made  upon  him  have  induced  us  to  look  into 
his  character,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  winning  that,  ever  was  presented  by  a 
public  man  ;  modest  to  an  extreme,  retiring,  shrinking  from  the  honors  that 
were  continually  pressed  upon  him,  refusing,  with  firmness,  again  and  again, 
the  ^reat  seal  of  England,  when  voluntarily  and  even  importunately  tem&red 
to  him  ;  and  overcome  at  last  to  leave  the  seclusion  of  a  country  life  to  which 
he  was  most  ardently  devoted,  only  by  the  zealous  and  persevering  solicitations 
of  his  friends  and  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  his  patriotism  to  take  the  judicial 
offices^n  the  King's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  which  he  held,  in  succession. 
On  the  bench  he  was  the  very  soul  of  truth  and  candor  and  impartiality  ;   and 
this  character  was,  on  every  hand,  accorded  to  him  by  all  parties.     One  of  the 
honorable  managers,  with  the  view  of  lessening  the  weight  of  the  judicial 
opinion  on  which  we  rely,  has  represented  this  spotless  and  excellent  man,  as 
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the  apologist  of  that  execrable  engine  of  arbitrary  power,  general  warrants; 
and  to  give  color  to  this  accusation  has  cited  and  noted  two  or  three  sen- 
tences of  his  charge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Wilkes  asainst  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 
It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  biographer  of  Lord  Wilmot  has  selected  that 
very  charge  as  a  proof  of  the  noble  impartiality  with  which  he  held  the  scales 
of  justice  between  the  crown  and  the  subject,  and  still  more  extraordinary  that 
even  the  popular  vehicle  in  which  the  honorable  manager  found  the  charge 
and  the  very  pages  which  he  cites,  contain  the  most  marked  compliments  to 
that  identical  charge,  though  it  seems  not  to  have  suited  the  purposes  of  the 
honorable  managers  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  these.  The  work 
cited  is  the  19th  volume  of  Howell's  State  Trials,  pages  1406  to  1416,  where 
the  account  of  the  trial  is  given  as  an  extract  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
It  is  headed —  ^'  Extract — The  following  account  of  the  trial  is  given  in 
the  Gentleman* s  Magazine  for  November,  1769,  p.  556."  And  it  proceeds  thus: 
'^  Game  on,  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  W'ilmot, 
the  long-expected  trial  between  Lord  Halifax  and  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  relative 
to  the  seizure  of  his  papers  and  the  imprisonment  of  his  person.  Sergeant 
Glynn,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  opened  the  cause,  and,  in  a  very  elegant  and 
spirited  manner,  explained  the  unconstitutional  nature  of  the  injury.  He  was 
answered  by-  Sergeant  Whitaker,  who  endeavored  to  prove  that  what  the 
defendant  did  was  not  of  that  unconstitutional  nature  as  had  been  represented, 
but  that  it  was  merely  official  and  authorized  hy  an  invariable  succession  ofprece' 
dents  Jrom  the  earliest  times" — ^Then,  after  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the 
evidence,  the  report  proceeds — "  The  jury  who  served  upon  the  trial,  after  a 
most  excellent  charge  Jrom  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  give  liberal  but  not  excessive 
damages,  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiff,  with  ^£4000  damages."  And  this  com- 
pliment to  this  most  excellent  charge y  be  it  remembered,  is  from  a  pen  manifest- 
ly friendly  to  the  plaintiff,  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  the  whole  statement  demonstrates. 
Again,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  it  is  stated  that  ^^  some  altercation  is  said  to 

have  happened  in  court,  between  Colonel  O w  (Onslow)  and  a  very 

popular  sergeant,  of  which  the  judge  expressed  his  dislike,  in  very  signifi- 
cant terms,  and  threatened  dismissing  the  court  upon  a  like  oflfence.  His 
Lordship's  behavior,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  very  delicate  affair,  gave 
very  general  satisfaction.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  Lordship^s  impartiality  in 
aummtng  up  the  evidence,  nor  any  ihtng  be  pronounced  more  apirUed,^^  A  sketch  of 
the  charge  itself  is  there  given,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  read  the  passage 
immediately  preceding  the  two  sentences,  which  I  find  pencil-marked,  (I 
presume  by  the  honorable  manager)  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  far  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Wilmot  deserves  the  imputation  of  being  the  apologist  of  that 
arbitrary  measure,  genet'al  tvarrants.  The  passage  is  this — ^^  The  substantial 
part  of  this  action  is  for  taking  his  (Mr.  Wilkes')  person  and  papers  without 
legal  authority.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  the  imprison- 
ment of  his  person  and  the  seizing  of  his  papers  was  illegal,  because  there  is 
no  doubt  but  the  warrant,  whereby  the  plaintiff  was  imprisoned  and  his  papers 
seized,  was  illegal  ;  it  has  undergone  the  consideration  of  this  court,  and, 
likewise,  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  and  lias  very  properly  been  deemed  so 
by  every  judge  who  has  seen  it  j  and  there  is  no  pretence  or  foundation  for 
the  defendant  in  this  cause  "  (Lord  Halifax)  '^  to  make  any  stand  against  the 
action  by  way  of  justification,  in  the  way  he  has  done,  because  it  clearly  and 
manifestly  is  an  illegal  warrant,  contrary  to  the  common  law  of  the  land.  And 
if  warrants  of  this  kmd  had  been  found  to  be  legal,  I  am  sure,  as  one  of  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  observed,  it  is  extremely  proper  for  the  legislature  of  this 
kingdom  to  interpose  and  provide  a  remedy  ;  because  all  the  private  papers  of  a 
man,  as  well  as  his  liberty,  would  be  in  the  power  of  a  secretary  of  state,  or  any  of 
his  servants.  The  law  makes  no  difference  between  great  and  petty  oj^cers. 
Thank  God!  they  are  all  amenable  to  justice,  and  the  law  will  reach  them,  if  they 
step  over  the  boundtsries  which  the  law  has  prescribed.'*^    Is  this  the  language  of 
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a  tool  of  power,  a  roinioa  of  the  oourt,  an  afiologut  of  gmrtiA  womaUf?  W« 
not  the  applause  bestowed  on  this  charge  by  the  patriot  peas  of  the  day  wil 
and  properly  bestowed?  Now  come  t^  paesages  which  are  marked  in  pendL 
It  will  be  observed  that  Sergeant  Whttaker,  the  counsel  for  Lord  Haliftx,  hii 
insisted  that  the  measure  was  not  uncoastitutional ;  that  Lord  Halifax  had  bM 
been  moved  by  private  and  personal  malice  again^  Mr.  Wilkes ;  that  be  hid 
acted  officiallyy  and  that  the  step  which  had  been  taken  ^^  was  authorized  iy  a 
invariabU  ^uccttsiou  afpreced€nts  from  ike  earliett  times.^^  These  precedeeli 
had  been  laid  before  the  court  and  jury,  and  it  was  proper  and  neceisaij  lor 
the  Chief  Justice,  in  summing  up  the  evidenee  to  the  jury  to  notice  tbea 
This  he  does  in  the  following  manner. — ^^But  though  this  warrant  is  illegil,  jA 
it  appears  from  the  evidence  that  it  was  not  of  the  defendant's  owa  ongiM 
framing;  it  was  in  conformity  to  many  precedents  in  the  Secretary  of  Stite^ 
office  u-om  the  time  of  the  revolution." 

[The  precedents  were  then  read,  about  forty  in  number,  and  many  im« 
were  produced.  The  evidence  was  stated  and  the  proofs  referred  to,  tltit  the 
plaintiff  had  obtained  a  verdict  of  ^£1000  against  Mr.  Welsh  for  the  seizoretf 
hispapers.     The  learned  judge  then  proceeded.] 

These  are  the  two  sentences  which  are  pencil-marked;  and  thu$  dd^Mfi^ 
ths  charge  J  they  give  the  judge  the  appearance  of  having,  himself,  staled  thk 
point  and  these  precedents  in  extenuation  of  Lord  Halifax's  conduct.    But  the 

Siint  had  been  previously  stated,  as  I  have  shown,  by  the  counsel  of  Ldd 
alifaz,  and  the  judge  would  not  have  deserved  the  noble  compliments  paid  to 
his  impartiality,  if  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  he  had  omitted  to  notice  this  part « 
the  evidence.  He  proceeds,  therefore,  thus — '^  The  purpose  of  bringiag  ths 
evidence  is  to  endeavor  to  take  off  the  imputation  of  malice;  and  tosbovjoo 
that  it  was  not  done  without  precedents  ;  and  that  if  it  was  wrong,  it  vu^ 
least  a  precedenitd  vu9take,  r(ow,  in  the  first  place,  it  -appears  most  deinj 
thet  the  plaintiff  has  been  taken  up  utUavfuUv^  has  been  imprisoned  seven  <hji) 
has  had  his  papers  seized,  examined  and  rined;  that  these  papers  have  beci, 
likewise,  improperly  and  illegally  taken  notice  and  made  use  of;  and,  bjthe 
letter  that  has  been  read  to  you,  it  appears  that  such  of  them  only  were  to  w 
returned  as  could  not  tend  to  prove  the  charge  against  him."  Then,  after gif' 
ing  the  evidence,  with  a  most  striking  candor,  he  returns  again  to  these  prec^ 
dents,  thus — "  The  warrant  being  clearly  unlawful,  you  will  consider  of  tw 
damages.  If  the  defendant  had  set  up  this  mmij  and  had  first  invested  u^ 
coined  tlu  warranty  it  would  certainly  have  been  a  prodigious  aggravatioB:  be 
you  see  firom  the  evidence  that  the  ofiice  has  been  in  the  habit  and  P'"^^ 
granting  these  warrants  from  before  the  revolution  to  this  time  :  they  have  i^ 
issued  in  the  meridian  of  the  constitution  by  its  best  friends,  and  the  pe«^ 
lawyers,  and  have  never  before  undergone  any  animadversion  ;  and  thereio^ 
whatever  error  this  gentleman  has  been  guilty  of,  he  has  erred  with  all  ^J^. 
retaries  of  state  from  that  time."  (This  last  sentence  is,  also,  pencil-iDar>^ 
The  Lord  Chief  Justice  proceeds— '<  There  is  not  the  least  foundation  topresoBi 
any  evil  design  in  the  defendant,  against  the  liberties  of  the  people.  Th®.  ^ 
retaries  of  state  are  not  bred  to  the  law — and  it  would  be  an  act  of  inj"*? 
consider  a  precedented  mistake  as  a  lyranniealy  depravedj  corrvpl  act  ofo|»p||0^^ 
and  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  they  applied  from  time  to  time  to  thej^  ^ 
yersof  the  coown;  and  when  some  question  arose  about  the  warrant,  >^ 
warrant  was  proposed  with  Mr.  Wilkes'  name  in  it,  it  was  opposed  bj  ^°^^^ 
tor  of  the  treasury,  who  said,  "  This  is  the  course  of  office;  it  has  hoen  •WJ*T 
of  by  the  crown  lawyers,  and  1  cannot  consent  to  any  innovation."  "  ^^  J^ 
ceeds  his  Lordship,  *^  however  the  proceedings  might  he  in  the  course  of  ojue^ "  ^ 
certainly  illegal:  you  must  therefore  find  a  verdict  for  theplaMffj  ond  ^.  ^ 
such  damages  <m,  twder  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  you  art  ^V^^'^J^^it 
titled  to.  I  will  gofurti^  and  sauythat  you  are  not  to  confine  yowiehfessm^ 
the  imprisonment  of  seven  days  and  the  mere  sevnng  of  his  papers  ;  M  ^  ''^ 
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^e  liberal  diammgtz:  by  fiAera/,  I  do  mot  mean  txetsmoe,  ^  Emee$9UB  iumrerep^ 
robaiurey*  the  law  always  condemns  excess:  U  mu$t  he  wUhin  ihe  tides  of  reason: 
the  ctrcwiMtaiices  are  to  govern  it^  andj  as  nearly  as  you  can,  you  will  give  ihat 
saiitfacHon  and  compensation  which  may  heetr  a  proper  proportion  to  the  injury  y 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  received^  under  iUl  its  circumstances.^^ 

Such  is  the  charge  which  even  the  partizaos  of  Mr.  Wilkes  regarded  as  a 
noble  display  of  impartial  justice,  as  an  excellent  charge^  than  which,  nothing 
could  be  pronounced  more  spirited  ;  and  which  is  hercyfor  tke  first  iHmey  condemnedy 
for  the  purpose  of  impainng  the  authority  of  Lord  W  ilmot's  opinion  in  relation 
to  the  power  of  attaching  for  a  contempt  of  court.  The  justice  of  the  censure 
is  submitted  with  Confidence  to  this  enlightened  tribunal. 

But  his  opinion  in  Almon's  case  has  been,  also,  the  subject  of  criticism  and 
even  of  ridicule,  for  its  supposed  absurdity  and  aristocracy.  As  the  opinion  has 
the  most  decisive  influence  on  the  question  before  this  honorable  Court,  I  per- 
suade myself  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  inquiring  how  far  it  stands  justly  ex- 
posed to  their  criticisms. 

One  of  the  honorable  managers  was  at  first  amazed,  and  then  amused,  aad 
finally  inexpressibly  diverted  at  one  of  Lord  Wilmot's  positions,  ^^  that  a  libel 
upon  a  court  is  a  reflection  upon  the  King,  and  virtually  imputes  to  him  a  breach 
of  his  coronation  oath." 

It  is  the  remark  of  an  acute  observer  (William  Gerard  Hamilton)  that  ^^  by 
taking  only  the  first  and  last  part  of  what  is  said,  and  passing  over  aUthe  inter- 
mediate links  which  connect  them,  an  argument  is  made  to  appear  extremely 
ridiculous."  Mr.  Lawless,  in  his  printed  paper,  has  furnished  ns  with  some 
very  striking  proofii  of  his  proficiency  in  this  art.  And  it  is  only  by  a  similar 
process  that  ridicule  can  be  attached  to  Lord  Wilmot  in  regard  to  the  positions 
that  have  been  mentioned.  Introduce  the  connecting  links,  and  all  the  ridicule 
vanishes;  the  conclusion  becomes  sensible  and  sound.  Observe  the  eflTeot, 
air-— ^^  By  our  constitution  the  king  is  the  fountain  of  eveiy  upecies  of  justice 
which  is  administered  in  this  kingdom.  12  Co.  25.  The  king  is  ^  de  jure '  to 
distribute  justice  to  all  his  subjects;  and  because  he  cannot  do  it  himself,  to  all 
persons,  he  delegates  his  power  to  his  judges,  who  have  the  custody  and  guard 
of  the  kwg^s  oathy  and  sit' %n  the  seat  of  the  king  ^  concerning  his  jusHce. '  " 

The  arraignment  of  the  justice  of  the  judges,  is  arraigning  the  king^  jus- 
tice: it  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice  of  his  JudgeSy 
and  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  all  judicial 
determinations,  and  indisposes  their  min£  to  obey  them. — (page  255.)  Such 
is  the  light  in  which  he  presents  the  principle  which  has  been  thought  so  very^ 
ridiculous.  The  arraignment  oAhe  justice  of  the  judges  is  arraigning  the  king's 
justice:  it  iig  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice  of  his 
judges*     Is  not  this  true  ? 

Again,  in  a  subsequent  passage,  (p.  270.)  he  says — ^*  Bailifis  are  neither 
appointed  by  the  king  nor  the  court;  a  libel  upon  them  terminates  only  in  the 
defamation  of  a  private  individual ;  it  is  telling  the  people  that  a  person  em- 
ployed to  execute  process  has  abused  his  authority.  But  a  libel  upon  a  court 
is  a  reflection  upon  the  king,"  (by  whom  the  court  was  appointed)  '*  and  telling 
the  people  that  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  weak  and  corrupt  hands  ;  that 
the  fountain  of  justice  itself  is  tainted,  and  contequently  that  judgments, 
which  stream  out  of  that  fountain,  must  be  impure  and  contaminated." 

Thus,  again,  his  argument  is  that  the  king  by  his  oath  *  at  coronation  binds 
himself  '^  to  administer  justice  to  his  people; "  if  he  acts  corruptly  and  adminis- 
ters to  them  injusticcy  whether  he  does  it  by  himself  or  his  agents,  he  violates 
that  oath:  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  he  says  (p.  270)  that  libelling  the  justice  of  a 
court,  imputes  to  the  king  a  breach  of  that  oath  which  he  takes  at  his  corona- 
tion *'  to  administer  justice  to  his  people.^^  Is  there  any  thing  ridiculous  in  this  ? 
Is  it  not  plain  common  sense  ?  Sir,  if  the  honorable  manager  had  attended  to 
the  terms  of  the  king's  coronation  oath,  and  permitted  hiDoealf  to  observet  <&e 
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cormectmg  Hnks  in  Lord  Wilmot's  argument,  he  could  have  avoided  the  red 
of  his  own  arrows.  Bring  the  principle  to  our  own  country.  Does  not  ik 
appointment  of  corrupt,  profligate  and  incompetent  officers  reflect  diagraee  a 
the  appointing  power  ^  If  such  a  thing  may  be  imagined  as  a  Presidest's  di- 
placing  virtuous  and  competent  officers,  to  make  room  for  his  own  UDprincipM 
and  incompetent  partisans,  would  it  not  be  a  breach  of  his  official  oath  ?  I 
will  not  press  the  analogy,  lest,  in  these  suspicious  times,  an  hypothesis  sUld 
arsumentatively,  should  be  suspected  of  being  intended  as  matter  of  feet 

There  is  another  passage  in  Lord  Wilmot's  opinion,  which  has  startled  then- 
publican  feelings  of  the  honorable  manager.  The  Chief  Justice  speaks  of  tk 
importance  of  preserving  the  auikarity  of  courts;  meaning,  as  he  Bvys,  bjtki 
mihority,  not  their  coercive  power,  but  that  homage  and  obedience,  which  ve 
rendered  to  courts,  from  the  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the  judges  who  compos 
it.  ^^  It  is  a  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  integrity,  that  the  power  the;  bin 
is  applied  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  deposited  in  their  hands;  that  oi^^ 
acts  as  the  gretU  auxiliary  of  their  power y  and  for  that  reason  the  constitutioDgins 
this  compendious  mode  of  proceeding  against  all  who  shall  endeavor  to  impair  w 
abate  it."  It  is  in  this  train  of  thought,  and  in  this  light,  that  he  advaocatke 
proposition  which  has  given  so  much  offence  to  the  honorable  manager.  Hani| 
spoken  of  the  ground  on  which  attachments  issue  for  resistance  to  the  officii 
of  the  court,  he  adds,  ^<  But  the  principle  upon  which  attachments  issue  for  ii' 
bels  upon  courts  is  of  a  more  enlarged  and  important  nature — ^it  is  to  keep' 
blaze  of  glory  around  themy  and  to  deter  people  from  attempting  to  render  thtfj 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  public."  What  kind  of  a  blaze  of  ^107  is  I^ 
Wilmot  speaking  of  ?  Is  it  the  external  pomp  and  gorgeous  trappings  of  office 
—wigs,  and  robes,  and  ermine,  and  maces  ?  Wo,  sir;  he  has  told  you  btt"*J|r 
tng.     It  is  that  blaze  of  tnoroi  glory  which  results  from  their  virtues  and  iflteiii- 

fence,  and  the  public  homage  with  which  these  high  qualities  surrouwi  tbeo. 
t  is  that  auihoniy  «nd  veneration  which  always  encircle  the  good  and  the  greit 
Cast  your  eyes  on  the. ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome— wiJI  notyo» 
memory  readily  supply  you  with  names  around  whom  this  halo  rf  glorij  cost* 
ually  beamed  ?  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Pericles,  Phocion,  Epaminondas,  ArislHie» 
Socrates,  Numa,  Justinian,  Cincinnatus,  Fabricius,  the  Catos,  the  Brutosa, 
and  a  magnificent  constellation  whose  stars  it  were  endless  to  count,  that  sbed 
ablaze  of  glory  on  the  tige  in  which  they  respectively  lived,  andinip«rtwj 
blaze  of  glory  even  yet  to  the  page  of  history  which  recounts  their  noble  qo*' 
tties  and  achievements.  What  was  it  that  consecrated  the  Areopsg*!^ 
Athens  ?  What  was  it  in  the  Senate  of  Rome  that  struck  the  ambassadorsn^ 
entered  it  with  awe,  as  if  they  had  entered  an  assembly  of  gods  ?  Xay;^" 
let  us  come  to  our  own  country.  Let  the  honorable  manager  cast  his  ejesQ" 
the  declaration  of  our  independence,  and  the  names  appended  to  it.  Doei^ 
honorable  manager  see  nothing  of  a  blaze  (f  glory  there  ?  Sir,  have  weW 
such  assemblies,  no  such  tribunals,  no  such  individuals  in  our  own  da/  ?  ^"^ 
does  not  know  and  feel  that  we  have, — nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  ff*^. 
find  them.  But  the  ground  is  delicate,  and  I  have  no  taste  for  the  naneot 
parasite. 

Sir,  a  contempt  for  this  fine  and  just  sentiment  of  Lord  W.  may  be  ^^\] 
proof  of  spirit  and  boldness  and  independence.     But  if  peace,  and  order. 
decency  in  society  be  of  any  value,  that  sentiment  will  find  minds  to  ^^^ 
hearts  to  feel  its  truth.     I  hope  there  are  yet  such  among  us.    If  there  be 
— *  chaos  is  come  again  !*  r  k  «• 

Having  thus  endeavored  to  clear  the  authority  of  Lord  Wilmot  of  tne  ^ 
pors  which  gentlemen  have  labored  to  congregate  around  it,  let  us  come 
sectly  to  the  question  before  the  Court.  ^ 

The  power  to  punish  for  contempts  being  admitted  to  exist  neceMaril/to*JJ 
extent,  to  what  extent  did  it  exist  when  these  proceedings  took  plw®  •  t. 
question  is  not  how  far  this  honorable  court  may  think  the  power  ovgf^  ^^  *^ 
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but  hbw  far  it  did  in  fact  extend,  upon  the  autboritieB  which  are  received  in  all 
courts  of  justice. 

Xhe  honorable  managers  insist  that  it  extended  no  further  than  to  the  remo- 
val of  actual  obstructions  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction  ;  and  that  it  did  not  extend 
to  writings  reflecting  on  the  past  proceedings  of  a  court. 

Let  us  divide  the  proposition  ',  and  inquire  firsts  whether  it  extended  to  wri- 
tings reflecting  on  the  proceedings  of  a  court. 

Xhe  first  case  to  which  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  is  that  before 
Itord  Hardwicke,  in  1742.  2  Atk.  469.  This  case  has  been  so  repeatedly  ani-» 
mad  verted  on  by  the  documents  and  arguments  before  you  that  a  minute  dis- 
section of  it  is  unnecessary.  It  was  a  motion  against  the  printer  of  the  Cham" 
pion  and  the  printer  of  the  St.  James's  £vening  Post,  for  a  contempt  of  the 
court  by  uniting.  Lord  Hardwicke  says — ''  Nothing  is  more  incumbent  upon 
courts  of  justice  than  to  preserve  their  proceedings  from  being  misrepresented ; 
now  is  there  any  thing  of  mote  pernicious  consequence  than  to  prejudice  the 
minds  of  the  public  against  persons  concerned  as  parties  in  causes  before  the 
cause  is  finally  heard?" 

^^  But  to  be  sure  Mr.  Solicitor  has  put  it  upon  the  right  footing  that  notwith- 
standing this  should  be  a  libel,  yet  unless  it  is  a  contempt  of  the  court^  I  have  no 
cognizance  of  it  ;  for  whether  it  is  a  libel  against  the  public,  or  private  persons, 
the  only  method  is  to  proceed  at  law." 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  whether  the  printed  paper  in  that  case  was  a  con- 
tempt of  the  court,  and  announces  the  various  objections  which  had  been  made 
to  affixing  that  character  upon  it.  One  of  these  objections,  it  seems,  was  just 
the  objection  which  is  made  here,  to  wit,  that  the  paper  contained  no  contemp- 
tuous expre^ions  towards  the  court,  but  the  court  was  spoken  of  with  great 
respect  :  to  which  Lord  Hardwicke  answers — '^  and  indeed  it  is  very  true,  6tt^ 
then  this  is  colorable  onlyj  and  such  colors  shall  never  impose  on  the  coturt. 

Lord  Hardwicke  then  lays  down  the  law  of  contempt  in  the  following  terms  to 
which  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Court,  and  request  them  to  observe  that  he  is 
thus  laying  it  down  in  a  case  where  the  alleged  contempt  was  by  a  printed  libel. 

^'  There  are  three  sorts  of  contempt:  * 

1 .  "  One  kind  of  contempt  is  by  scandalizing  the  court  itself. 

2.  '^  There  may  be  likewise  a  contempt  of  the  court  in  abusing  parties  who 
are  concerned  in  causes  here. 

3.  ^^  There  may  be  also  a  contemptof  this  Court  in  prejudicing  mankind  against 
persons  before  the  cause  is  heard."  He  adds,  that  ^^  there  cannot  be  any 
thing  of  greater  consequence  than  to  keep  the  streams  of  justice  clear  and  pure, 
that  parties  may  proceed  with  safety  both  to  themselves  and  their  character." 

He  adjudges  the  libel  before  him  a  contempt,  and  commits  the  printers.     Be 
pleased  to  observe  that  Lord  Hardwicke  here  recognizes  three  separate  and 
distinct  species  of  libel,  which  have  no  connexion,  but  may  exist  independently  of 
each  other,  and  which  stand  upon  a  different  foundation  of  reason.     Thus  the 
first  is  scandalizing  the  court  itself.     The  reason  for  this  is  that  it  impairs  the 
authority  of  the  tribunal  and  tends  to  bring  it  into  public  contempt  :  and  this  in- 
jury is  equally  done  whether  the  cause  to  which  the  scandal  relates  be  still  pending 
or  have  been  finally  decided.     The  scandal  may  be  levelled  at  the  final  decree  it  - 
self ;  and  it  must  be  manifest  that  the  indignity  to  the  tribunal  is  just  the  same 
as  if  that  scandal  had  related  to  an  interlocutory  order.     The  tribunal  is  a  per- 
manent one.     Though  the  particular  cause  may  be  at  an  end,  the  tribunal  still 
subsists,  and  the  same  necessity  exists  of  drawing  to  it  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  public.    It  is  the  third  species  of  contempt  enumerated  by  Lord  Hardwicke 
which  requires  for  its  consummation  that  the  cause  should  still  be  pending :  to 
wit ,  '^  prejitdicihg  mankind  against  persons  before  the  cause  is  heard.^^    The  Court 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  distinction  and  the  marked  difierence  of  the  rea- 
son on  which  these  two  species  of  contempt  respectively  rest. 

Yet  the  honorable  managers  insist  that  this  power  is  confined  to  contempts 
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committed  in  the  coarse  of  causes  pending  in  court,  and  that  if  the  cause  Im 
been  decided  and  has  left  the  court,  there  is  no  such  power. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that  this  objection  limits  the  power  to  one  species  of  eoo- 
tempt  onlyy  while  Lord  Hardwicke  expressly  declares  that  there  are  three ;  vA 
it  is  equally  manifest  that  this  objection  confounds  the  tery  different  reasons  a 
which  these  several  and  distinct  species  of  contempt  rest. 

Now,  sir,  I  deny  the  proposition  that  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts » 
thus  confined  to  causes  pending  in  court ;  and  as  the  gentlemen  hold  the  affir- 
mative of  the  proposition,  we  call  for  their  authority,  elementary  or  practid, 
which  thus  restricts  it.  None  such  has  been  or  can  be  adduced  ;  for  thcB  s 
none  such.  The  restriction  would  destroy  the  whole  policy  of  the  law  » t 
respects  scandal  on  the  court  itself  We  affirm  that  there  is  no  clemeDtirj 
book,  and  no  adjudged  case,  which  imposes  or  even  countenances  this  rcstncws, 
but  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 

In  the  absence  of  all  authority  for  this  restriction,  gentlemen  cite  boob  to 
show  that  the  power  has  been  applied  to  contempts  committed  in  the  pro^ 
'of  pending  causes,  and  that  when  so  applied  the  rule  is  necessarily  eirfi<W»» 
the  cause  in  which  the  contempt  arose.  There  is  no  doubt  of  this.  Thepow 
does  extend  to  the  punishment  of  contempts  committed  in  the  course  of  cv^ 
pending  in  court.  This  is  one  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  classes  of  cwitcmplB.  WJ 
the  question  is  not  whether  it  extends  to  these  contempts,  which  was  ncwr  ofr 
nied;  but  whether  it  extends  no  further,  which  is  the  very  point  in  qu«W- 
The  proof  that  it  applies  to  causes  in  court  is  proving  only  what  is  admitteooj 
every  hand;  but  is  surely  no  proof  that  it  extends  no  further.  ^'**^®"!^.y 
cite  books  to  show  that  an  action  of  debt  will  lie  on  a  bond  with  a  penaJtj; 


would  this  prove  that  it  could  not  equally  lie  on  a  single  bill?  ;. 

attachment  would  fie  for  a  contempt  coo^" 

ted  in  the  progress  of  a  cause.     Nay,  it  is  true  that  such  are  the  cases  wdicb 


Sir,  it  was  never  denied  that  an 


most  frequentfy  occur  ;  and  for  this  obvious  reason  that  it  is  during  the  P'^'^ 
of  a  cause  that  those  excitements  and  irritations,  which  lead  to  ^^     ^^ 
tempt,  most  naturally  and  frequently  arise.     Hence  it  is  that  the  cases  on 
class  of  contempts  are  most  abundant.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  ^^^^^^  ^ 
only  kinds  of  contempts  that  are  punishable.     There  are  few  ^^.^^u^ 
verbal  than  for  written  slander :  but  does  it  follow  that  an  action  fof  '"I  , 
slander  will  not  lie  ?    Now,  if  the  books  which  the  learned  managers  hare  cb^ 
had  not  only  affirmed  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts  committed  in  a 
pending  in  court,  but  had  gone  further  and  disaffirmed  its  existence  in  aoj 
case,  this  would  have  proved  something  material  to  the  point  in  debate. 

But  the  learned  counsel  seek  to  make  out  their  proposition  in  another  r 
They  say  that  in  an  attachment  for  a  contempt,  the  notice  and  motion  ^^ 
entitled  with  the  names  of  the  parties  in  the  cause;  and  such  being  *"?  ^^ 
rule  of  procedure  in  all  cases  of  attachment  for  contempt,  it  follows  that  »  ^ 
have  occurred  with  regard  to  a  pending  cause,  since  otherwise  it  could  n 
entitled  with  the  names  of  the  parties.  Let  us  see  to  what  extent  these  a  ^ 
ities  maintain  this  position.  They  cite,  first,  Tidd's  Practice,  450;  ■"-  ^ 
pected  to  find  the  author  treating  directly  and  exclusively  o£  attachmef^J  ^^ 
tempt  at  large,  and  marking  the  boundaries  of  the  power.  But  on  ^^^^^  ji 
him  and  the  authorities  by  which  he  illustrates  his.  positions,  I  ^^^  .  ^  if 
speaking  of  motions  and  affidavits  for  attachments  generally  in  ^^I!f\^Lg  gai 
confining  himself  to  such  as  occur  in  such  suits.  His  words  ^^^f!\j^  of  ^ 
affidavits  for  attachments  in  dvil  suits  are  proceedings  on  the  t»w/  "^^^j^^rf 
court  until  the  attachment  is  granted,  and  are  to  be  entitled  with  thf  "^  ^  ^ 
the  parties:  but  as  soon  as  the  attachments  are  granted  the  P"'^  *^ttto^'" 
the  crown  side,  and  from  that  tinac  the  king  is  to  be  named  as  *^®  P'^-(^ 
Now,  of  what  kind  of  attachments  is  the  author  speaking  ?  The  ft«*"^5T%a»  i 
by  him  will  answer  the  question.  He  cites,  first,  3  T.  R.  253,  wnw  ^  ^ 
motion  for  an  attachment  against  a  sherifl^,  for  not  bringing  in  ^^^       ^ 
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defendaat.  2  T.  R.  643 — amotion  for  an  attachment  against  a  defendant  for  not 
obeying  an  award.  There  had  been  no  rule  of  court,  and  the  motion  was  dis- 
charged. 7  T.  R.  439 — 527,— case  of  attachment  against  the  Sherif  of  Middle^ 
sex y  for  not  bringing  in  the  body  of  the  defendant.  These  are  all  the  cases  cited 
bj  Tiddy  and  what  bearing  they  have  on  this  question  it  passes  my  faculties  tb 
discern. 

The  gentlemen  have  also  cited  the  case  of  the  United  States  y.  Wayne, 
from  the  Port-folio — where  an  attachment  having  issued  in  a  pending  cause^  it 
was  held  that  it  should  be  entitled  of  that  cause.  The  decision  was  wrong,  be- 
cause it  is  admitted  by  all  the  authorities  that  when  the  attachment  issues,  it 
takes  the  name  of  the  king  in  England;  of  the  government  here.  But  if  right, 
it  proves  only  that  when  the  attachment  relates  to  a  pending  cause,  it  must  be  en- 
iitted  of  that  cause;  which  proves  nothine  on  the  extent  of  the  power,  when  the 
attachment  does  not  proceed  upon  Lord  Hardwicke's  third  class- of  contempts, 
but  arises  upon  the  first. 

The  Annual  Register  for  1765,  p.  179,  cited  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  rule  must  be  entitled  of  a  pending  cause,  seems  to  me  to  prove  precisely 
the  reverse.  The  rule  there  was  entitled  of  the  case  of  the  king  against  John 
Wilkes,  which  was  (perhaps)  a  pending  cause,  and  in  relation  to  which  the  sup- 
posed contemptuous  publication  of  Mr.  Almon  had  taken  place.  There  was 
certainly  no  previous  cause  against  Mr.  Almon,  pending  in  court,  of  which  the 
rule  against  him  for  a  contempt,  could  have  been  entitled.  If,  then,  the  princi- 
ple of  practice  contended  for  on  the  other  side  be  right,  the  rule  in  Almon's 
case  was  rightly  entitled^  and  could  not  have  been  properly  changed :  but  what 
says  the  passage  which  has  been  cited. 

^^  About  the  middle  of  June  (Trinity  terift)  the  judges  called  for  the  defen- 
dant's counsel,  and,  in  the  course  of  much  dtercation,  repeatedly  desired  their 
consent  to  the  amendment  in  the  rule;  tnherey  instead  of  ^^  the  king  against  John 
Almon^^  it  u)as  put ''  ihe  king  against  John  Wilkes  ;  "  but  to  this,  the  defen- 
dant's counsel  very  firmly  refused  to  consent.  The  rule  wasy  therefortj  dis» 
charged;  and  all  prosecution  was  thought  to  be  at  an  end.  But  next  day  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  fresh  matter  of  accusation  was  brought  by  Mr. 
Webb,  then  solicitor  to  the  treasury,  and  supported  by  new  afiidavits;  on  which 
(in  consequence  of  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Wallace)  a  new  rule  was  made 
against  ^lr.  Almon,  to  show  cause  why  a  writ  of  attachment  should  not  go 
against  him,  for  his  contempt  upon  this  new  accusation." 

We  rely  upon  this  authority,  therefore,  to  prove  the  reverse  of  the  position 
for  which  the  honorable  managers  have  cited  it;  to  prove  that  the  rule  need  not 
be  entitled  of  a  pending  cause,  and  that  so  far  as  the  argument  of  the 
managers  is  bottomed  on  the  supposed  necessity  of  such  entitling,  it  fails  en- 
tirely. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  in  these  authorities,  which  ties  up  the  power  ap 
it  is  laid  down  by  Lord  Hardwicke,  or  lends  the  slightest  countenance  to  the 
restriction  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  it  by  the  honoriU>le  managers.     There  is    ^ 
nothing  that  limits  it  to  causes  pending  in  court;  and  the  reason  of  the  power 
80  far  as  it  forbids  contempts  in  scandal  of  a  court,  forbids  such  a  limitation. 

But  the  learned  counsel  ask  if  there  are  any  cases  which  show  an  exercise  of 
this  power  when  there  has  been  no  cause  pending  in  court?  Tes,  sir;  there 
are  many.  John  of  Southampton's  case  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  3  Insti- 
tute, 174,  S.  C.  8  State  Trials,  49.— Gentlemen  smile  at  this  case;  but  it  has,  as 
you  perceive,  the  sanction  of  Lord  Coke,  and  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Williams'  case,  8  State  Trials,  49.  Colebathch's  case,  ft).  John  Bar- 
ber's case,  ib .  (S.  C.  1  Strange,  444.  T^is  is  a  strong  case.^  Wyatt's  case, 
ib.  Lady  Lawley's  case,  ib.  Mark  Halpen's  case,  ib.  and  Almon's  case,  al- 
ready cited.  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  presently  to  several  cases 
in  our  own  court. 

But  suppose  there  was  not  a  single  caae.    This  was  just  th^  predicament  of 
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the  General  Court  of  Virginia  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  v.  Dankridgo 
2  Virginia  cases — 408.     The  objection  of  the  total  absence  of  any  case  to  war- 
rant the  punishment  of  the  alleged  contempt  had  been  taken,  in  that  case,  bj 
Mr.  Leigh,  the  counsel  for  the  defendant.     Permit  me  to  read  the  answer  of 
Judge  Dade  to  this  objection.    ^'  We  are  told  that  no  reported  case  can  be  found 
in  the  books  which  sustains  the  idea  of  this  being  an  offence  punishable  bj  at- 
tachment.    My  own  researches  have,  indeed,  been  as  fruitless  as  those  of  the 
counsel.     Whilst  this  power  has  been  freely  and  frequently  exercised  bj  tiie 
courts  in  defence  of  their  extreme  limits,  we  have  no  case  on  record  where  it 
has  been  drawn  out  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  citadel  itself.     I  cannot  even  find 
more  than  a  single  reported  case.     {Harrison's  case  reported  in  Cro,  Car)  m 
which  it  hais  been  exercised  for  the  punishment  of  a  gross  insult  tit  JacU  curia 
sedentis.     It  was  obvious  to  the  most  superficial  observer  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings: it  was  a  postulate  which  his  feelings  suggested^  without  reference  to  hk 
judgment;  that  in  this  latter  case  such  a  power  must  belong  to  the  court;  and 
accordingly  in  the  argument  that  power  has  not  been  questioned.     And  yet,  I 
repeat,  that  it  is  not  supported  by  more  than  a  single  reported  case,  but  depends 
upon  the  same  principles  from  which  is  deduced  the  power  claimed  by  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  James  city,  in  the  case  before  us,  and  is,  according  to  my  con- 
struction of  Blackstone,  to  be  found  in  the  same  elementary  writer  who  has 
drawn  together  in  the  most  condensed  and  perspicuous  manner,  the  scattered 
authorities  upon  this  head.     At  most,  this  is  a  negative  argument,  from  the 
general  force  of  which,  where  the  principle  is  doubtful,  it  is  not  my  purpose 
to  detract.     But  where  the  principle  is  clear,— «and  the  cases  are  numerous  in 
which  that  principle  has  been  sustained  and  enforced,  even  by  inference  and 
Reduction,  and  has  been  made  operative  by  mere  relation, — it  seems  illogical  to 
deny  its  direct  and  immediate  application,  because  no  case  in  point  is  to  be 
found.    When  I  find  the  courts  protecting  their  authority  by  punishing  those 
who  treat  with  disrespect  their  process,  rules,  and  orders,  although  that  disre- 
spect shall  consist  in  merely  using  light  and  contemptuous  expressions  of  them; 
when  I  see  them  committing  those  who  undertake  to  publish  accounts  of  or 
strictures  on  cases  depending  before  them,  as  in  the  case  of  Atkins;  when  I  see 
them  punishing  one  who  has  questioned  a  juror  for  his  verdict,  or  a  witness  for 
his  testimony ;  I  inquire  why  this  has  been  done?     I  find  in  the  case  of  the 
process,  &c.  that  it  was  as  effectual  for  its  end  and  purpose,  though  spoken  of 
contemptuously  as  if  received  in  silence,  or  treated  with  professed  respect  In 
the  case  of  the  jurymen  and  witnesses,  I  do  not  find  that  the  verdict  had  been  in- 
fluenced or  the  judgment  delayed.     As,  therefore,  the  actual  authority  of  the 
court  (meaning  always  the  persons  who  compose  it,)  was  not  obstructed j  I  per- 
ceive no  other  reason  in  the  above  cases  for  its  animadversion,  than  that  its 
general  authority  and  efiicacy  was  impaired,  and  its  dignity  lessened ;  and  that  too 
by  an  inference,  in  some  of  the  cases  very  remote  and  far-fetched.     When  Loid 
Hardwicke  punished  a  printer  for  his  publications  respecting  a  case  before  his 
court,  in  which  publications  there  was  not  one  word  disrespectful  of  the  chan- 
cellor, I  perceive  that  the  object  was  to  check  a  practice  by  which,  in  the  end, 
the  opinions  of  the  court  might  come  to  be  influenced.    And  when  I  see  the 
juror  and  witness  protected  from  insult  for  what  they  may  have  said  or  done  in 
court,  I  ask  whether  it  is  more  necessary  to  defend  these  characters,  who  may 
perhaps  never  be  again  called  into  a  court  of  justice,  than  the  judge,  who  mnsi 
be  80  often  exposed  to  similar  trials.     When  in  all  these  cases,  I  find  the  great 
object  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  authority,  dignity,  impartiality  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  judiciary,  without  which  it  has  been  said  it  could  not  exist,  or,  if 
existing,  would  be  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing,  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  ex- 
cepting a  case,  which  is,  in  all  its  particulars,  in  direct  hostility  to  this  principle, 
hecause  I  cannot  back  my  opinion  by  a  reported  case."    Thus  the  argument 
of  the  judge  is  that  when  the  principle  is  clear,  and  the  object  of  the  power 
manifest,  he  will  not  wait  to  ask  if  there  be  a  case  in  point,  but  follow  out  the 
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principle  in  fulfilment  of  the  object.  Judge  Dade  and  Judge  White^give  cw 
the  precedent  of  relying  on  elementary  writers,  as  well  as  reported  cases,  in 
ascertaining  the  principle  and  purpose  of  this  power. .  Judge  Haywood  does 
the  same  in  the  case  of  Darby,  which  has  been  read  to  this  honorable  Court.  So 
do  the  judges  in  Pennsylvania.  Let  us  follow  the  example,  and  see  if  Lord 
Hardwicke  is  at  all  singular  in  considering  a  libel  tn  scandal  of  a  court  as  a 
contempt  punishable  by  attachment,  and  whether  there  is  a  shadow  of  an  in-* 
timation  that  to  make  it  so  punishable  the  libel  must  relate  to  a  pending 
cause.  Let  us  see  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  be  not  laid  down  in  the 
broadest  terms,  without  any  such  qualification  as  the  honorable  managers  have 
Intimated.  Hawkins'  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  B.  II.  C.  ^.  §.  33,  reduces  to  dis- 
tinct heads  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  contempts,  some  of  which  from 
their  nature  necessarily  relate  to  pending  causes,  others  not:  they  pre  then,  1. 
Contempts  of  the  king's  writ,  which  must  be  in  the  case  of  a  pending  cause, 
2.  Contempts  in  the  face  of  the  court,  which  have  no  necessary  reference  to 
any  particular  cause.  3.  Contemptuous  words  or  writings  concerning  the  court: 
he  does  not  add  tit  relation  to  a  pending  cause,  nor  does  the  reason  of  the  case 
call  for  such  an  addition,  but  manifestly  repudiates  it.  4.  Contempts  of  the 
rules  or  awards  of  the  court.  5.  Abuses  of  the  process  of  the  court.  5.  For- 
geries of  writs  and  Other  deceits  of  the  like  kind,  tending  to  impose  on  the 
court.  It  is  observable  that  the  other  specifications  of  contempt  exclusive  of 
the  third,  embrace  and  exhaust  every  species  of  contempt  that  can  be  commit- 
ted in  a  pending  cause;  for  what  contempt  can  be  committed  in  a  pending 
cause  which  will  not  be  comprehended  under  some  one  or  other  of  the  heads 
of,  1 .  Contempts  of  the  king's  writ,  or  2.  Contempts  in  the  face  of  the  court, 
or  4.  Contempts  of  the  rules  or  awards  of  the  court,  or  5.  Abuses  of  the  pro- 
cess, or  6.  Forgeries  of  writs,  or  other  deceits?  If  this  be  so,  the  third  head 
^^  contemptuous  words  or  writings  concerning  the  court, ^^  is  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate head  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  a  pending  cause,  but  standing 
on  the  same  ground  of  reason  with  Lord  Hardwicke's  first  class,  of  scandalizing 
t^e  court,  and  deriving  its  offensive  character  from  its  tendency  to  impair  the 
dignity,  authority  and  usefulness  of  the  public  tribunal.  Hawkins,  then,  pro- 
ceeds to  take  up  these  separate  heads  for  illustration;  and  when  he  comes  to 
the  third  head,  he  says  (section  36)  <'  as  to  the  third  particular,  viz.  where  per- 
sons are  punishable  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  for  contemptuous  words  or 
writings  concemmg  the  court,  it  seems  needless  to  put  any  instances  of  this  kind, 
which  are  generally  so  obvious  to  common  understanding."  He  was  speaking,, 
no  doubt,  of  c(mimon  tttuiera/andtng  as  it  existed  in  England,  to  which  he  was  ad- 
dressing himself;  and  not  to  the  uncommon  understanding  which  might  exist  in 
other  regions  of  the  globe.  Blackstone  III.  285,  is  still  more  explicit.  ''  Some 
of  these  contempts  may  arise  tn  the  face  of  the  court;  as  by  rude  and  contume- 
lious behavior,  by  obstinacy,  perverseness,  or  prevarication;  by  breach  of  the 
peace  or  any  wilful  disturbance  whatever:  others  in  the  absence  of  the  party; 
as  by  disobeying  or  treating  with  disrespect  the  king's  writ,  or  the  rules  or  pro- 
cess of  the  court;  by  perverting  such  writ  or  process  to  the  purposes  of  private 
malice,  extortion  or  injustice;  6y  spedk%ng^or  writing  contemptuously  of  the 
court,  or  judgee  acting  in  their  judicial  capacity  ;  by  printing  false  accounts 
(or  even  true  ones  without  proper  permission)  of  causes  then  depending  injudg" 
ment;  and  by  any  thing  in  fact  which  demonetraies  a  gross  want  cfthat  regard  md 
respect,  which  whenever  courts  of  justice  are  deprived  of,  their  authority  {so  neC" 
essaryfor  the  good  of  the  kingdom)  is  entirely  lost  among  the  people." 

Here  you  have,  again,  speaking  or  writing  contemptuously  of  the  court,  or  judges 
acting  in  their  judicial  capacity,  presented  as  a  distinct  and  substantive  kind  of 
contempt  punishable  by  attachment:  you  have  no  such  qualification  as  that 
contended  for  by  the  honorable  managers,  that  this  eontmptuous  speaking  or 
writing  must  relate  to  a  cause  pending  in  court,  though  the  author  annexes  that 
qaalificatioD  expressly  to  another  species  of  contempt,  ^^  printing  false  accounts 
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(or  even  trae  ones  without  permiauon)  of  causes  then  dq^mdimg  in  jtidprnetU.^ 
^e  reason  which  he  assigns  is  worthy  of  ohsenration:  it  is  the   tendencjof 
these  contempts  to  deprive  courts  of  justice  of  their  mUharih^;  of  that  authontf 
which  grows  out  of  the  respect  and  regard  of  the  people.     Now  I,  mgrninj  beg 
the  honorable  Court  to  consider  whether  this  public  respect  and  regard  be  boI 
as  effectuallj  impaired  by  contemptuous  speech^  or  writings  of  a  coart,  or  of 
the  judge,  acting  in  their  judicial  capacity,  whether  the  cause  to  which  tbej 
relate  be  still  pending  or  shall  have  been  finally  decided  ?    How  is  it  poesiUe 
that  the  pendency  or  non-pendency  of  the  cause  can  afiect  the  operatioo  of 
such  a  libel  on  the  respectability  of  the  tribunal  ?     If  its  integrity  and  inteOt- 
gence  be  arraigned  before  the  people  by  such  a  libel  on  a  cause  just  decided^ 
IS  not  the  effect  of  undermining  the  public  confidence  and  destrojin^  the  aa- 
thority  of  the  tribunal  as  completely  produced  as  if  the  cause  were  sdll  pea^ 
ing  ?     If  the  case  has  been  decided,  the  libel  will  not,  indeed,  have  the  efled 
of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  cause:  but  this  consideratiQa 
belongs  to  an  entirely  different  kind  of  contempt,  a  distinct  class,  and  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  that  which  we  are  considering.     Whether  the  canse 
be  pending  or  not,  such  a  libel  is  a  direct  assault  on  the  character  of  the  trfl>oDal, 
and  its  tendency  is  to  overcast  and  eclipse  and  destroy  all  its  respectahiiity  aai 
usefulness,  as  a  judicial  tribunal.     The  honorable  managers  have,  somebov, 
taken  up  the  idea  that  nothing  is  a  contempt  which  does  not  obtiruct  ike  adm 
of  the  cawi  in  a  fending  cause:  as  if  a  general  and  universal  obsiruciiem  4f  its 
action  by  destroying  its  character  were  not  equally  criminal!     This  is  one  of  the 
objections  which  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  was  called  to  consider  in  Almonds 
case,  and  he  takes  it  up  thus  (page  ^5\  ^^  Indeed  it  is  admitted  that  attach- 
ments are  very  properly  granted  for  resistance  to  proce^j  or  a  contumehoms  ireatr 
nufU  of  it,  or  any  violence  or  abuse  of  the  ministers  or  others  employed  to  exeeuU  ii. 
But  it  is  said  that  the  course  of  justice  in  these  cases  is  obstructed^  and  the  06- 
struction  must  be  instantly  removed;  that  there  is  no  such  necessity  in  the  case  ef 
libels  upon  courts  or  judges  ^  which  may  wait  for  the  ordinary  method  of  proseeatisM 
without  any  inconvenience  whatever.     But  when  the  nature  of  the  offence  of 
libelling  judges,  in  court  or  out  of  courty  comes  to  be  considered,  it  does  in  inj 
opinion  become  more  proper  for  an  attachment  than  any  other  case  whatso- 
ever."    ^'  The  arraignment  of  the  justice  of  the  judges  is  arraigning  the  king'i 
justice;  it  is  an  impeachment  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  choice  of  hii 
judges,  and  excites  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  general  dissatisfaction  with  dl 
judicial  determinations,  and  indisposes  their  minds  to  obey  them:  and  when- 
ever men's  allegiance  to  the .  laws  is  so  fundamentally  shaken,  it  is  the  msd 
fatal  and  most  dangerous  obstruction  ofjusticCy  and,  in  my  opinion,  colli  out  fm 
a  mare  rapid  and  immediate  redress  than  any  other  obstruction  u^aiever;  not  ks 
the  sake  of  the  judges,  as  private  individuals,  but  because  they  are  the  dMD- 
nels  by  which  the  king's  justice  is  conveyed  to  the  people.     To  be  impartial, 
and  to  be  universaUy  tlwughi  soj  are  both  absolutely  necessary  to  the  giving  jos- 
tice  that  free,  open,  and  uninterrupted  current,  which  it  has,  for  many  ages, 
found  all  over  this  kingdom,  and  which  so  eminently  distinguishes  and  exaJts 
it  above  all  nations  upon  the  earth. 

'^  In  the  moral  estimation  of  the  offence,  and  in  any  public  consequence 
arising  from  it,  what  an  infinite  disproportion  is  there  between  speaking  contume- 
lious words  of  the  rules  of  court,  for  which  attachments  are  granted  constantly, 
and  coolly  and  deliberately  printing  the  most  virulent  and  malignant  scandal 
which  fancy  could  suggest  upon  the  judges  themselves." 

If  the  physical  obstruction  of  a  court's  action  be  the  test  of  this  power,  gea- 
tlemen  will  have  to  recall  much  that  they  have  conceded;  for  how,  let  me  ask, 
does  a  libel  on  a  court  in  a  pending  cause^  present  any  physical  obatmctioa  to 
their  action  ?  It  does  not  prevent  their  giving  judgment  nor  issuing  execution. 
Or  how  do  contemptuous  words  spoken  of  a  court  or  ita  process,  interfere  with 
the  court's  action  in  the  cause?    As  Judge  Dade  remarks^  '^the  piecesiy 
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thoogh  it  has  been  spoken  of  contemptuously,  is  just  as  effectual  for  its  end 
and  purpose  as  if  had  been  received  in  silence  or  treated  with  professed  re- 
spect." Actual  obstruction  therefore  cannot,  in  these  instances,  be  the  test  of 
the  power  which  is  clearly  admitted  to  exist.  On  what  then  does  it  proceed } 
Let  us  see  Judge  Dade's  answer  to  this  question:  '^  As  therefore  the  actual  au- 
thority of  the  court  is  not  obstructed,  I  see  no  other  reason  in  the  above  cases 
for  its  animadversion  than  that  its  general  authority  and  efficacy  was  impaired 
and  its  dignity  lessened."  Here  is  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wilmot  expressed  by  a 
Virginia  judge  without  any  privity  between  them:  I  say,  without  any  privity^ 
because  it  does  not  appear  by  the  report  of  the  case  in  Virginia  that  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot,  in  Almon's  case,  was  before  them:  had  it 
been,  it  would  certainly  have  attracted  their  attention  most  powerfully,  and  been 
the  subject  of  specific  comment. — But  we  know  that  the  work  is  a  compara- 
tively rare  one  in  this  country.  This  coincidence  in  opinion  was  the  result  of 
the  same  strong  sense  acting  on  the  objects  and  character  of  this  power  as  ex- 
plained by  the  other  authorities;  for  it  is  obvious  to  common  understanding  4hat 
the  cases  just  mentioned  present  no  actual  obstruction  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court;  and  it  is  not  less  manifest  that  if  they  did,  obstruction  in  a  particular 
cause  is  of  far  less  consequence  than  a  general  and  universal  obstruction,  by 
the  entire  prostration  and  ruin  of  the  court's  respectability  and  authority. 

It  seems  that  the  restriction  upon  the  power,  here  contended  for,  '^  that  the 
contempt  must  have  occurred  in  a  pending  cause^  and  could  not  be  punished  by 
attachment  if  it  related  to  a  past  cause,"  was  brought  into  view  in  the  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  Dandridge  before  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  though  in- 
troduced in  a  somewhat  different  light.  Let  us  see  the  view  taken  by  Judge 
Dade  of  this  restriction.  ^^  Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  in  reference  to 
the  cases  which  have  an  indirect  bearing  on  the  present  question,  a  distinction 
is  attempted,  for  which  I  can  find  neither  reason  nor  authority.  It  is  said  that 
the  attaching  power  may  be  exercised  for  contempts  touching  the  prospective 
conduct  of  the  judge,  but  not  for  such  as  touch  his  past  conduct.  In  reason  I 
see  but  one  pretence  for  this  distinction:  threats  and  menaces  of  insult  or  injury  to 
a  judge  in  case  he  shall  render  a  certain  judgment,  may  be  considered  as  im- 
pairing his  independence  and  fmpartiality  in  the  particular  case  to  which  the 
threats  refer.  And  if  the  power  of  punishment  stop  here,  a  curious  conse- 
quence may  ensue.  A  roan  may  be  attached  for  theatening  to  do  that,  for  which 
he  could  not  be  attached,  when  actually  done.  One  says  of  a  judge,  "  If  he 
render  a  certain  judgment  against  me,  I  will  insult  or  beat  him:"  for  this  he 
may  be  attached.  But,  if  (the  judgment  having  been  rendered)  the  insult  be 
actually  offered,  an  attachment  no  longer  lies;  because  the  contempt  is  in  rela- 
tion to  the  past  conduct  ofthejudffCy  and  to  a  ease  no  longer  pending,  Ji  recur^ 
rente  to  original  prindvleSy  the  only  true  testy  by  demonstrating  that  the  weighty 
authority y  and  indepenaence  of  the  court  may  be  equally  assailed  either  wayy  will 
prove  that  this  distinction  is  merely  tefeia/." 

Thus  it  is  very  clear  that  Judge  Dade  did  not  consider  the  objection  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  pending  causCy  as  any  objection  to  this  power,  when  the 
contempt  was  levelled  at  the  court  itself,  and  its  tendency  was  to  degrade  and 
destroy  the  general  authority  of  the  tribunal. 

Judge  White,  the  presiding  judge  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  and  efficient  members  of  the  judiciary  of  that  state,  takes 
the  same  broad  and  just  view  both  of  the  mischief  and  the  general  power  of  re- 
dress, and  by  his  distinct  mention  of  disappointed  suitors  who  had  lost  their  causeSy 
shows  that  he  was  contemplating,  among  others,  contempts  provoked  by  a  final 
adjudication,  and  occurring  consequently  when  there  was  no  longer  a  cause  in 
court.  His  words  are  these:  '^  We  cannot  prostrate  the  courts  of  the  country 
at  the  feet  of  every  disappointed  suitor,  who  may  happen  to  lose  his  cause,  or 
whose  conduct  may  necessarily  elicit  from  a  judge,  observations  unpleasant  to 
his  feelings,  without  producing  the  most  fatal  consequences.     No!  destroy  the 
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protection  which  the  law  now  gives  to  your  conrts,  unloose  the  hands  and  tongMi 
of  such  persons,  expose  jour  magistrates  to  their  abuse,  contumelj,  and  yilip 
peration,  for  their  juatcto/  conduct,  without  anj  immediate  and  efficacious  mean 
of  restraint,  and  instead  of  that  happy  dignified  and  peaceable  state  of  Bocuxf 
which  we  now  enjoy,  we  shall  soon  find  that  we  have  neither  laws  nor  magir 
trates :  and  let  it  be  remembered  that  in  this  country  we  ought  not  to  haTe,  n 
have  not,  any  privileged  order  of  men.  If  one  man  is  restrained  from  such  est 
duct,  every  other  man  must  be  subject  to  a  like  restraint.  If  one  man  kt 
liberty  to  pursue  it,  every  other  man  must  enjoy  the  same  liberty." 

In  the  case  of  P.  H.  Darby,  there  was  no  longer  a  cause  pending  before  tk 
court.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Tennessee  had  pronounced  its  opinion,  and  tk 
cause  had  gone  out  of  that  court.  In  this  state  of  things,  I>arby  published  i 
libel  upon  the  court  for  the  opinion  which  they  had  given;  and  for  this  ofieaec 
he  was  stricken  from  the  rolls  of  the  court,  the  efi*ect  of  which  was  to  disqvali^ 
him  for  practising  in  any  court  of  record  in  the  state  of  Tennessee. — See  tie 
opinion,  pages  4-5.  It  is  true,  the  case  in  which  this  learned  opinion  of  the  St- 
preme  Court  had  been  given,  was  still  pending  before  another  tribunal,  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Tennessee:  so,  also,  was  the  case  of  Soulard,  which  was  the  Ob- 
ject of  the  libel  before  ^s, — of  which  I  shall  speak  presently:,  but  if  tbel^ 
striction  has  any  meaning  at  all  it  would  bind  up  the  power  of  any  tribunal  be- 
fore which  there  was  not  a  case  depending  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  contempt, 
and  would  consequently  have  extinguished  the  power  of  the  Supreme  Coait  of 
Tennessee  to  have  acted  upon  Darby.  But  the  Supreme  Court  thought  &- 
ferently,  and  we  hear  of  no  dissatisfaction  having  been  produced  by  their  de- 
cision. It  is  in  perfect  unison  both  with  the  principle  and  practice  of  tk 
power,  as  laid  down  both  in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  carries  it 
quite  as  filr  as  Judge  Peck  carried  it  in  the  case  before  us;  and  jet  ao  Arther 
than  was  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the  power  wis  con- 
lerred. 

The  objection  made  here,  that  the  Judge  ought  to  have  proceeded  by  acim 
or  ituUctment  for  the  libel,  and  the  accused  ought  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
trial  by  jury,  which  is  the  great  constitutional  privilege  of  fireemen^  is  repelled 
with  the  most  convincing  energy  both  by  Judge  Haywood,  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Wilmot.  In  the  first  place,  neither  the  personal  action  nor  the  indict* 
ment  apply  to  the  injury  which  the  attachment  punishes.  The  perwomal  aetim 
claims  damages  for  the  personal  injury;  but  the  attachment  for  contempt  htf 
nothing  personal  in  its  character;  it  is  for  the  vindication  of  the  autkoritji  tflk 
tribunal,  at  a  court  of  justice.  The  indictment  for  a  libel  is  founded  on  its  tea- 
dency  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace.  The  attachment  for  a  contempt  of 
court  is  entirely  with  a  difiTerent  aspect, — to  preserve  unimpared  the  public  ooa- 
fidence  and  respect  for  the  judicial  institutions  of  the  country.  An  indictmeDt 
is  part  of  the  criminat  law  of  the  land;  the  attachment  for  contempt  is  not:  and 
so  different  are  they  in  their  derivation  and  purpose,  that  the  two  proceedings 
may  be  going  on  at  one  and  the  same  time,  for  the  same  act,  without  anj  lepd 
dependence  or  connexion  with  each  other.  This  is  Judge  Haywood's  view  of 
the  subject:  ^'  The  power  to  punish  for  contempts  is  no  part  of  the  criminal 
law;  if  it  were,  courts  which  have  no  crin^nal  jurisdiction,  could  not  punish  for 
contempts,  as  the  Houses  of  the  Legislature,  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  this 
court.  Where  the  contempt  amounts  to  an  indictable  ofifence  as  well  as  coo- 
tempt  of  the  court,  punishment  inflicted  by  the  latter  is  no  bar  to  a  prosecutioa 
of  the  former,  and  vice  versa.  And  neither  the  contemned  court,  nor  the  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  is  obliged  to  suspend  proceedings  till  the  other  has 
acted.  9  Johns.  413,  417;  Cowper,  829.  This  power  itself,  from  its  very  na- 
ture, must  necessarily  be  independent  of  all  other  tribunals.  For  if  it  depends 
upon  another,  whether  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  or  not,  that  very  depend- 
ence defeats  and  overturns  it.  The  insulted  judge  must  go  to  law  before  sooie 
other  tribunal,  with  every  one  whom  his  decision  ofiendi^     He  must  quit  his 
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business  iti  cou^,  and  leave  the  bench,  and  travel  to  inferior  courts,  and  give 
his  attendance  upon  them,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  the  official  duties  which 
belong  to  his  office. 

^'The  inferior  judge  ilriay  not  be  disposed  to  discourage  the  contempt;  the'pro^ 
ceedings  may  not  be  regular,  or  legal;  they  may  be  in  the  end  set  aside  and  . 
quashed,  by  arresting  or  reversing  the  judgment,  and  must  be  commenced 
again,  and  the  same  difficulties  again  encountered.  No  one  would  be  afraid  to 
ofiend:  the  delay  of  punisHment,  and  the  numerous  chances  of  escaping  it,  would 
disarm  the  expected  punishment  of  all  its  terrors,  nor  would  the  insulted  court 
ever  think  of  the  attempt  to  cause  the  infliction  of  punishment  under  so  many 
discouragements.  No  sooner  does  he  get  through  one  set  of  controversies, 
than  some  other  dissatisfied  suitor  assails  him  with  equal  outrage,  and  involves 
him  in  others. 

^^  He  must  go  again  and  forever  through  the  same  routine  of  vexation  and 
trouble.  With  such  embarrassments  to  contend  with,  will  he  remain  upon  the 
bench  ?  He  must  either  quit  it,  or  submit  to  be  directed  by  men  who  resort  to 
such  means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends,  and  become  an  instrument  in  their 
hands  for  the  sake  of  rest,  abandoning  his  duties  and  resigning  the  rights  of  the 
people.  Without  power  to  repress  the  efforts  of  designing  men,  that  shall  be 
directed  against  him  because  of  an  unyielding  temper,  how  will  the  Judge  be 
able  to  uphold  his  integrity,  when  interests  of  the  highest  magpitude  are  to  be 
settled  by  his  decisions  ?  When  it  shall  be  observed  that  the  most  submissive 
pass  unmolested;  will  not  submission  at  least  plead  in  recommendation  of  itself  ? 
Will  it  not  set  before  him  the  perpetual  conflicts  which  he  has  to  maintain  in. 
vindication  of  opinions  in  which  he  has  no  individual  interest,  and  the  unceas- 
ing calumnies  to  which  he  is  exposed  for  the  profection  of  others,  who  hardly 
know  the  cause  why  he  is  so  worried  ?  If  in  so  many  difficulties  the  judge  is 
not  furnished  with  the  means  of  immediate  defence  and  repression,  his  authority 
must  fall,  and  the  rights  of  the  people  must  fall  with  it.  For  what  rights  have 
they  but  those  which  the  law  gives  by  means  of  the  courts  it  has  instituted? 
And  if  these  cannot  support  them,  the  rights  themselves  are  iicmitna/." 

With  regard  to  the  supposed  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  defendant  in  de- 
priving him  of  a  trial  by  jury.  Judge  Haywood  says,  ^^  This  power  so  far  from 
being  repugnant  to  the  words  or  spirit  of  our  constitution;  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 

5 art  of  that  law  of  the  land  in  which  it  is  recognised.  The  29th  article  of 
lagna  Charta,  which  says,  as  our  Bill  of  Rights  does,  art.  1 1,  sec.  8,  ^  that  no 
freeman  shall  be  taken  or  imprisoned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold,  liberties,  or 
privileges,  or  outlawed,  er  exiled,  or  in  any  manner  destroyed,  or  deprived  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of  the 
land,'  has  been  interpreted^  under  the  term  law  of  the  land',  to  include  the 
power  in  courts  of  judicature  and  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature  to  punish 
for  contempts,  4  Inst.  23;  Sullivan's  Lectures,  494;  1  Dallas,  Oswald's  case, 
15;  East,  85. 

^^  That  it  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  is  proved  by  its  constant  exercise 
by  all  our  courts  of  judicature,  and  by  both  houses  of  the  legislature  when 
necessary. 

'^  This  power  the  house  of  commons  of  North  Carolina  exercised  in  the  year 
1777,  a  few  months  only  after  the  formation  of  the  constitution,  in  the  case  of 
William  Blount,  who  made  an  assault  on  Mr.  Nash,  the  speaker  of  that  house.^' 

With  a  view  to  the  same  objection,  I  beg  leave  to  read  two  passages  from  the 
opinion  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Wilmot  so  often  mentioned;  the  first  is  in  page 
268. — ^^  See  the  consequence :  If  a  bailiff's  follower,  at  the  time  of  executing  a 
process  to  arrest  a  man,  should  be  called  a  rogue,  and  abused,  the  Court  is  to 
grant  an  attachment;  but  if  the  four  persons  whom  the  king  appointed  to  exe- 
cute one  of  the  noblest  branches  of  the  regal  function,  which  the  usage  says 
may  be  done  out  of  court  as  well  as  in  it,  are  represented  to  the  people  as  acting 
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in  their  judicial  capacities  out  of  court  corruptly ,  illegally  or  oppreamvely,  tiwj 
are  not  to  be  under  the  same  protection  as  a  bailiff's  follower,  bat  the  cfaitf 
justices  and  judges  of  this  court  must  wait  at  the  door  of  the  grand  jny 
cbarober,  with  their  indictments  in  their  hands,  and  afterwarda  attend  tk 
trial,  which  must  still  be  before  one  of  themselves,  in  order  to  get  at  that  jw- 
tice  which  the  meanest  person  in  the  kingdom,  acting  under  their  authority,  ki 
a  right  to,  in  the  first  instance,  by  an  attachment." 

The  other  passage  is  in  page  258 :  ^'  As  to  leaving  such  libels  to  be  prosecuted 
by  indictment  or  information,  that  juries  may  judge  ^  quo  animoy*  they  wen 
written  or  published.  I  am  as  great  a  friend  to  trials  of  facts  by  a  jury,  mi 
Would  step  as  far  to  support  them  as  any  judge  who  ever  did  or  oow^  dges  sk  a 
Westminster  Hall;  but  if  to  deter  men  from  offering  any  indignities  to  conrtiflf 
justice,  and  to  preserve  their  lustre  and  dignity,  it  is  a  part  of  the  legal  systea 
of  justice  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  court  should  call  upon  the  delinquents  to 
answer  for  such  indignities,  in  a  summary  manner,  by  attachment,  we  are  ai 
much  bound  to  execute  this  part  of  the  system  ai  any  other ;  for  we  must  take 
the  whole  system  together,  and  consider  all  the  several  parts  as  supporting  oae 
another,  and  as  acting  in  combination  together,  to  attain  the  only  end  and  oli^ 
of  all  laws,  the  safety  and  security  of  the  people. 

^'The  trial  by  jury  is  one  part  of  that  system;  tlie  punishing  contempts  ef 
the  court  by  attachment  is  another;  we  must  not  confound  the  modes  dftO' 
ceeding,  and  try  contempts  by  juries,  and  murders  by  attachment — ^we  must  give 
that  energy  to  each,  which  the  constitution  prescribes.  In  many  cases  ve 
may  not  see  the  correspondence  and  dependence  which  one  part  of  the  systea 
has  and  hears  to  another;  but  we  must  pay  that  deference  to  the  wisdan  of 
many  ages  as  to  presume  it;  tmdiam  ntre  it  toants  no  great  iniuiiiom  ta  Me, 
that  trials  by  juries  will  be  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  tiie  authoriiy  iiftht  cmmtM 
who  are  to  preside  over  them.^^ 

This  last  is  the  sentiment,  sir,  which  Chief  Justice  Kent  echoes,  withes 
much  energy,  in  the  case  of  Yates  and  LansinjK;  and  there  is  no  considerate 
man  who  can  deny  its  truth:  nay,  who  does  not  feel  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  go  through  all  the  authorities  which  have  been  so 
impressively  presented  by  my  associate.  I  leave  them  in  their  full  array  to  pio- 
duce  their  proper  effect.  My  design  has  been  to  select  only  a  few  of  them;  to 
clear  away  the  objections  which  have  been  made  to  them,  and  to  present,  witii 
all  possible  simplicity,  the  doctrines  with  regard  to  this  power  as  laid  down  hj 
those  authors;  and  I  hold  it  clear  that  they  establish  these  propositions:— 

1.  That  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts  is  a  power  as  old  as  comts 
themselves. 

3.  That  this  power  does  not  Aow  fivm  the  common  law,  nor  from  the  judiciary 
act  of  1785;  but  that  it  is  a  power  necessarily  inherent  in  all  courts  and  grmn 
out  (^  the  very  purpose  of  their  institutionj  to  whid^  purpose  it  is  an  indi$p^s&Ue 
auxiliary, 

3.  That  the  power  is  not  confined  to  contempts  in  the  face  of  the  court,  or 
to  pending  cfauses,  nor  to  obstructions  to  its  action  in  particular  cases;  but  that 
it  extends  to  the  maintenance  of  the  court's  authoriiy^  in  I^rd  Chief  Justice 
Wilmot's  larger  sense  of  that  term:  and  consequently  that  it  extends  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  all  contemptuous  publications,  misrepresenting  and  calumniating 
its  judicial  opinions  and  proceedings  as  a  court ^  and  tending  to  impair  the  re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  public  in  the  purity  and  intelligence  of  the  tribu- 
nal. 

I  have  a  few  remarks  to  make  on  the  counter  authorities,  before  I  proceed 
to  apply  the  principles  of  law  established  by  the  authorities  to  the  facts  of  tlw 
case  now  under  consideration;  and  this  I  will  proceed  to  do,  either  this  ^^emg 
or  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  pleasure  of  this  honorable  Court. 

[The  Court  adjourned  to  to-morrow.] 
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ISietday,  Jwnutry  96,  1831. 
HIGH  COURT  OF  IMPEACHMENT. 

The  Ukitbd  Statxs  «#.  Jamxb  H.  Pbok. 

The  Managers,  accompanied  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  attended. 
James   H.   Peck,   the  Respondent,   and  his   Counsel,   also    attended. 

Mr.  Wirt,  one  of  the  Respondent's  counsel,  resumed  and  concluded  hi? 
Address  to  the  Court,  in  behalf  of  the  Respondent. 

I  will  not  consume  your  time,  sir,  by  a  vain  expression  of  regret  for  that 
which  lias  been  already  consumed.  The  case  is  one  which  cannot  be  dis- 
patched per  $aUvm.  It  demands,  pre-eminently,  a  calm  and  patient  investiga- 
tion ;  and  it  will  not  do  for  us  to  flinch  from  the  discussion  of  aqy  topic,  or  the 
examination  of  any  authority  on  which  the  honorable  and  learded  managers 
have  thought  proper  to  relv  1  though  candor  obliges  me  to  admit  that  my  mind 
has  been  frequently  at  fault  in  attempting  to  divine  the  use  intended  to  be  made 
of  many  of  the  books  to  which  we  have  been  referred.  To  some  of  them  th^ 
oourse  of  the  argument  obliges  me  to  invite  your  attention  this  morning. 

Among  a  host  of  other  references,  whose  application  I  have  not  been  able 
to  discern,  an  honorable  manager  gave  us  one  to  an  opinion  of  Roger  North, 
on  which  he  seemed  to  rely  with  very  marked  confidence.  >  The  reference  was 
to  the  8th  vol.  of  Cobbett's  State  Trials,  p.  163  ;  and  I  have  read  the  passage 
with  the  most  anxious  solicitude  to  discern  its  bearing  on  the  questions  before 
this  honorable  Court,  but  my  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  The  passage  is  headed 
thus  :  ^^  Proceedings  against  Lord  Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  hofore  the  Privy 
Council ;  and  against  the  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  other  judges  in  Parlia- 
ment.    3S  Charles  II.  A.  D.  1680." 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  note  appended  to  the  account  of  these  pro* 
ceedings : — 

^^  Roger  North,  whose  representations,  however,  are  always  to  be  received' 
with  caution,  has  interwoven  his  character  of  Scroggs,  Jones,  and  Weston, 
into  the  account  which  he  gives  of  these  proceedings  against  them." 

The  passage  then  proceeds  with  a  character  of  Bf r.  Justice  Jones,  in  these 
words  :  ^^Mr.  Justice  Jones  was  a  very  reverend  and  learned  judge  ,  a  gen- 
tleman, and  impartial :  huty  being  of  Welah  exiracUanj  was  apt  to  warmy  and,  when 
much  offendedy  (^kn  $hoieed  his  heats  in  a  rubor  of  his  countenancey  set  off  by  his 
grey  hairSy  but  appeared  in  no  other  disorder ;  for  he  refrained  himself  in  due 
bounds  and  temper,  and  seldom  or  never  broke  the  laws  of  his  j^ravity." 

Did  the  honorable  manager  suppose  that  this  was  an  apt  picture  of  the  re- 
spondent ?  There  is  so  much  of  fancy  in  this  matter  of  resemblances,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  if  this  petulancey  rubory  and  grey  hairs 
should  be  supposed,  by  some  of  those  who  surround  us,  quite  as  applicable  to 
some  of  the  prolocutors  in  this  debate,  as  to  the  respondent.  The  passage  pro- 
ceeds :  ^^  There  are,  in  the  report  of  the  comnUtteey  certain  relations  tending  to 
accuse  divers  of  the  judges  ;  and  we  know  how  such  matters  comcy  ready  cooked 
and  dressed  up  by  the  party-meny  to  serve  turns,  and  are  presented  with  me  worst 
sides  forwards  y  to  an  assembly  then  willii^  to  take  every  thing  in  the  worst  sense, 
and  who y  from  superficial  colors y  conclude  deep  in  substances  ;  which  nuUterSy  pa««- 
ingwithoui  hearingy  but  of  one  side  onlyy  are  not  much  to  be  regarded.'^ 

The.  honorable  manager^  I  presume,  sees  no  resemblance  between  the  pro- 
ceeding here  described,  and  the  report  of  any  committee  which  has  occurred 
in  this  case. 

This  note  ef  Roger  North  then  proceeds  to  specify  sundry  frivoloQs  and 
unfounded  charges,  which  were  made  against  Mr.  Justice  Jones,  in  common 
with  the  other  judges,  which  it  seems  superfluous  to  notice ;  but  there  is  one, 
marked  in  pencil,  on  which,  for  this  reason  alone,  1  coi^ecture  that  the  hon- 
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orable  manager  may  intend  to  rely.  I  say  for  this  reason  alone,  because  I 
confess  my  own  utter  inability  to  discern  the  application.  The  Court  will  ob- 
serve that  the  whole  passajze  relates  to  a  rule  which  had  been  made  by  tbe 
court  of  King's  Bench,  not  for  a  cotUempty  but  that  a  certain  book,  non  uiienm 
imprimatur ;  and  the  whole  question  mvolved  in  the  passage  relates  to  the 
power  of  the  court  to  pass  mch  a  rule  a$  that ;  without  touching,  in  the  woaA 
distant  manner,  their  power  to  punish  a  contempt  of  court, 

'^  The  next  matter,  which  was  highly  aggravated  against  the  judges  of  the 
King's  Bench,  as  such  an  illegal  invasion  of  property  as  had  not   been  heui 
of  since  William  the  Conqueror^  was  a  rule,  made  by  that  court,  that  a  certaiB 
book,  Liber  intitulaiuBj  ^  The  Weekly  Pacquet  of  Advice  from  Rome  ' — '*  mi 
ulteriua  imprimatur.^^    The  case  of  that  book  was  this: — the  whole  labor  of  the 
fiction,  at  that  time,  was  bent  to  make  popery  as  odious  and  dreadful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  coq;imon  people  as  was  possible  ;  for,  then,  the  inference  of  cowm 
was, — all  this  you  are  to  expect  from  the  Duke  of  York  ;  and  that  the  Kii^ 
and  the  Duke  of  York  are  all  one — ergo,  &c.    Upon  this  design,  a  weeklj  libel 
came  forth,  entitled  as  above  ;  which,  under  the  mask  of  telling  all  the  eztravt- 
gant  legends  of  popery  in  a  buffoon  style,  continually  reflected  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  time  :  and  so  that  collection  went  on,  and  was  publish^  ia 
pieces,  which  the  zealous  gathered  together,  most  religiously,  and  would  now 
exchange  for  any  softer  sort  of  paper, — for  nothing  grows  so  insipid  as  M 
state  libels.     The  printer,  I  think,  was  one  Langley  Curtis,  or  one  Janeway, 
and  had  been  informed  against,  and,  I  think,  convicted  and  punished  for  sons 
of  them.     But  it  was  an  abuse  not  easily  corrected  ;  for  the  outward  pretence 
being  against  popery,  to  be  accused  for  that,  was  to  be  accused  for  taking  the 
protestant  side  against  popery  ;  and  every  week  they  varied,  so  that  a  convic- 
tion of  one  did  not  extend  to  the  next,  and  no  ordinary  judicial  act  coo/d  reach 
it.     Thus  it  was  very  hard  to  meet  with  this  inconvenience,  which  may  happen 
at  any  time,  when  popularity  runs  very  hard  against  any  govemmeni.    At 
length  the  experiment  of  this  rule  was  made,  but  I  think  it  went  no  further, 
nor  was  the  printer  '  taken  up  for  any  contempt  of  it :  but  it  was  enough  ;  the 
rule  itself  was  showed,  and,  as  I  said,  made  a  great  noise.     I  do  not  remember 
much  agitation  about  the  reason  upon  which  the  court  of  King's  Bench  took 
this  authority  of  making  a  provisional  order  upon  them  ;  but  it  seems  grounded 
upon  that  law  which  takes  away  the  Star  Chamber  ;  for  it  is  therein  declared, 
or  the  judges  have  resolved,  that  all  jurisdiction  which  the  Star  Chamber  might 
lawfully  exercise,  rested  by  law  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Star  Chamber  made  provisionary  orders,  as  well  as  decrees  to 
obviate  great  offences ;  and  that  some,  as  Hale's,  (in  a  posthumous  piece) 
allows,  though  the  originals  are  not  extant,  may  be  engrafted  into  the  usage  ti 
the  common  law ;  especially  in  matters  of  public  nuisances.     Without  doubt, 
the  point  was  controvertible ;  for  it  might  be  said  on  the  other  side, — ^true — hot 
then  each  court  must  follow  the  nature  of  their  proceedings,  viz. — ^the  King's 
Bench,  by  indictment  or  information — having  no  ground,  by  law  or  precedent, 
to  proceed,  for  offences  extra  the  court,  otherwise.     And,  when  a  book  is  con- 
vict of  crime,  it  may  be  part  of  the  judgment  "  quod  non  ulterius  imprwMter," 
which  will  bind  the  person  defendant     But  how  this  method  is  to  stop  such 
a  Protean  mischief,  after  a  little  time,  may  become  sensible.     But  admit  it  not 
to  be  a  clear  case  upon  the  court  side,  there  was  ground  enough  for  the  court, 
as  they  say  good  judges  do,  to  resolve  it  for  their  own  jurisdiction  :  and  erron 
in  judgment  in  courts  of  justice y  are  not  criminal — ^but  corrigible  by  superior 
authorities.     Therefore,  in  quiet  times,  the  question  had  been  carried  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  a  petition  of  the  printer,  if  he  had  thought  himself  grieved; 
and  then  there  had  been  a  due  consideration  of  the  law,  and  the  king's  coas- 
ser  had  been  heard  upon  it,  and  the  determination  authentic  as  upon  a  writ  of 
error.     Or  occasion  might  have  been  taken  by  a  short  clause  in  an  act  of 
parliament^  to  have  declared  the  law,  one  way  or  other.     There  should  he  at- 
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ways  a  disHncHon  heitifee»  corruption  and  error!  The  latter,  if  Westminster 
Sail  nuzy  be  heard  in  the  case,  is  no  crime,  nor  is  it,  mth  any  aggravation,  to  be 
actiancMe  at  law  ;  and  upon  the  reason  of  these  instances  it  seems,  that  to  proceed 
by  impeachment^  for  error  in  judgment^  as  for  crimcy  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of 
the  English  constitution  ;  in  which  the  authority  of  the  courts  of  justice  is 
Bacred,  aad  the  exorbitances  of  them,  when  they  happen,  should  be  set  right, 
without  exposing  to  contempt,  either  the  persons  of  the  judges,  or  the  reverence 
due  to  their  station,  lest  what  is  got  in  the  shire  is  lost  in  the  hundred.  But 
it  is  seldom  found  that  when  persons  are  fallen  upon  in  a  heat,  as  upon  the  vindic" 
five  terms  of  parties,  any  decorum  is  observedy  or  due  steps  taken :  for  they  uriU 
always  be  too  long  or  too  short, — Thus  far  concerning  the  King's  Bench  as  a 
court,  and  its  legal  jurisdiction  :  which,  in  this  instance  also,  (but  in  nothing 
more,)  touched  Mr.  Justice  Jones." 

I  must,  of  necessity,  leave  it  to  the  honorable  manager  to  explain  the  ap- 
plication of  this  passage  to  the  points  in  debate.  It  treats,  indeed,  of  a  rule — 
but  a  rule  of  so  aifferent  a  character  from  that  under,  consideration,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  reason  from  one  to  the  other,  without  a  total  confusion 
of  ideas.  The  Star  Chamber  had  exercised  a  power  over  the  press  by  its  license 
or  veto.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  that  tribunal,  it  might  have  been  supposed, 
sfeiys  North,  that  all  its  powers  were  transferred  to  the  court  of  King's  JBench  ; 
and  among  them  the  power  then  in  question,  that  of  making  a  rule  that  a  book 
''  non  ulterius  tmjmmottir."  I  shall  be  excused,  however,  for  the  momentary 
digression  of  remarking  that  Roger  North,  in  this  passage,  assumes  it  as  a 
principle  of  established  law  that  no  impeachmettt  will  lie  for  an  error  of  judg-- 
ment. 

In  the  same  paper,  Roger  North  next  proceeds  to  a  character  of  Mr.  Baron 
Weston,  in  the  course  of  which  I  find  another  passage  peneil  marked.     It  is 
this:  ^^  The  case  of  Mr.  Baron  Weston  was  very  extraordinary  indeed ;  he  was 
a  learned  man,  not  only  in  the  commpn  law,  wherein  he^  had  a  refined  and 
speculative  skill,  but  in  the  civil  and  imperial  law,  as,  also,  in  history  and  hu- 
manity in  general.     But  being  insupportahly  tortured  ioiih  the  gouty  became  of  so 
touchy  a  temper y  and  susceptiSle  of  anger  and  passiony  that  any  affected  or  unreo* 
sonable  oppositum  to  his  opinion  would  inflame  him  so  as  to  makehim  appear  as  if 
he  teere  mad ;  buty  when  treated  reasonably y  no  man  was  ever  more  a  gentlemany 
obliging y  condescensivcy  and  communicative  than  he  loaa."     So  far  the  passage  is 
pencil  marked.     But  what  application  has  it  to  the  case  at  bar?  would  the 
•learned  manager  insinuate,  by  this  reference  and  pencil  mark,  that  this  touchy 
and  susceptible  temper  of  Mr.  Baron -Weston  belongs  to  the  respondent  } 
These  must  be  a  sad  deficiency  of  evidence  in  the  cause  to  drive  the  honorable 
manager  to  the  expedient  of  borrowing  from  Roger  North's  Jtestimpny  of  Wes* 
ton,  a  character  for  Judge  Peck.     Having  first  borrowed  for  him  the  rouge  of 
M^r.  Justice  Jones,  he  now  visits  him  with  the  gout  of  Mr.  Baron  Weston.     It 
seems  to  have  been  held  by  the  honora^e  manager  a  sufficient  reason  for 
multiplying  his  references  and  burthening  us  with  the  labor  of  following  them^ 
that  the  passages  referred  to,  depicted  a  passionate  man.     Judge  Peck  has 
been  proven  by  every  witness  to  be  just  the  reverse  of  this  ;  but  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  considered  a  slight  obstacle  against  the  predetermination  of  the  hon- 
orable manager  to  fasten  this  ofiensive  character  on  the  respondent.     It  must 
be  obvious  to  the  honorable  court  that  it  was  for  no  relation  that  they  have  to 
any  question  of  law  in  this  case,  that  these  references  were  made  ;  and  it  has, 
at  least,  the  advantage  of  novelty  to  make  such  references  for  the  purpose  of 
incorporating  foreign  facts  into  a  cause.     The  design  would  seem  to  be  to  ereate 
against  the  respondent  a  species  of  succedaneous  guilt  for  the  infirmities  and 
sins  of  other  judges,  who  have  been,  for  centuries,  mouldering  in  their  tombs 
in  another  hemisphere.     But  against  this  vicarious  responsibility  we  repeat  our 
protest,  and  respectfully  insist  on  being  tried  for  our  own  demerits  only. 
Equally  unfortunate,  I  think,  was  the  reference  to  Mr.  Erskine's  opinion^ 
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whieh  the  honorable  nitiiager  iiunsto  is^  agaitut  m.  This,  be  it  obeerva^ 
ui  the  opinion,  not  of  an  English  judge  engaged  in  the  trial  and  deciaion  of  a 
eause  ;  but  the  opinion  of  a  profesaional  gentleman  (a  very  enunent  ooe,  I  ad- 
roit) on  a  private  consultation  ;  so  that  if  it  realir  y^ere  ftai  agaitut  tea,  it  wouM 
weigh  but  little  against  the  multitude  o£ judicial  oedaiaM  which  we  have  quoted. 
But  whether  it  be  of  much  or  of  little  weight,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Srekioe  ii 
not  against  us  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  as  the  subject  called  upon  him  to 


import  and  bearing  of  his  remarks,  in  answer.  There  is  no  statement  of  the 
case  prefixed  to  the  letter  ;  but  we  collect  from  the  heading  and  the  incidental 
statements  of  the  letter  itself,  that  the  court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland  had  i*' 
sued  an  attaehaunifor  a  canUmpt  of  that  court  against  the  magistrates  of  Lfettrisi, 
for  calling  a  meeting  of  the  people  to  consult  on  measures  taueking  a  r^arm  in  ike 
representation  of  that  kingdom  in  Parliament, 

How  it  could  have  ei^tered  into  the 'imagination  of  any  rational  hehag  to 
deem  euch  a  call^  or  such  a  meetingy  a  contempt  i:f  court y  it  is  impossible  to  divraa. 
But  so  it  was  :  and  that  which  gave  occasion  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  EraloDe^ 
opinion  was  a  letter  from  a  professional  gentleman  in  Ireland,  encloeing  an  a& 
fidavit  which  states  the  ease,  and  asking  for  the  opinion.  This  letter  of  inqai* 
ry  found  Mr.  Erskine  at  Bath,  in  England,  away  from  his  books,  he  says,-  bat 
the  questions  were  such  as  did  not  require  their  aid :  they  were, 

1.  Whether,  the  facts  charged  by  the  affidavit,  on  which  the  court  of  Eing^ 
Bench  in  Ireland  was  proceeding  against  the  magistrates  of  Leitrim,  were  su^ 
ficient  to  warrant  any  criminal  prosecution  whatsoever  for  a  misdemeanor. 

2.  Whether,  supposing  them  to  warrant  a  prosecution  by  information  or  in- 
dictment, the  oourt  had  any  jurisdiction  to  proceed  by  attachment. 

As  to  the  first  question,  he  says  it  depends  on  the  intention  with  whieh  the 
meeting  was  called  whether  it  would  bear  a  criminal  prosecution.  If  it  was 
for  the  honest  purpose  of  peaceably  presenting  a  petition  for  a  parliementaiy 
reform,  there  was  no  crime  in  the  case,  and  no  presecution  could  be  sustained; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  intention  of  sedition  and  insurrection  madced 
iinder  the  call  for  the  meeting,  it  was  a  fit  subject  for  an  itrformation^  in  whick 
the  intention^  the  gist  of  the  crime,  must  be  charged  and  proved  to  the  saOsfaetisn 
of  the  jury.  But  on  the  second  question,  he  treats,  with  the  contempt  it  de- 
serves, the  idea  that  such  a  political  meeting  could  be  considered  a  contempt  «f 
any  court,  and  punishable  by  process  of  contempt, 

^'  The  rights  of  superior  courts,  (says  he,)  to  proceed  by  attaehnent,  and  dM 
limitation  imposed  upon  that  right,  are  established  upon  principles  too  fdain  to 
be  misunderstood. 

'^  Every  court  must  have  power  to  enforce  its  own  process,  and  to  vindieate  com- 
tempts  of  its  authority ;  otherwise  the*  laun  would  be  despised,  and  thb  obvious 
necessity  at  once  produces  and  limits  the  process  of  attachment. 

*^  Whenever  any  act  is  done  by  a  court  which  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey, 
obedience  may  be  enforced,  and  disobedience  punished,  by  that  summary  pro- 
ceeding. Upon  this  principle,  attachments  issue  against  officers  for  contempts 
in  not  obeying  the  process  of  courts  directed  to  them,  as  the  ministerial  servants 
of  the  law;  and  the  parties  on  whom  such  process  is  serted,  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  attached  for  disobedience. 

^'  Many  other  cases  might  be  put,  in  which  it  is  a  legal  proceeding,  since  every 
act  which  goes  directly  to  frustrate  the  mandates  of  a  court  of  justice,  is  a  eon- 
tempt  of  its  authority.  But  I  may  venture  to  lay  down  this  distinct  and  abee- 
lute  limitation  of  such  pYocess,  vis.  that  it  ean  only  issue  in  cases  where  the 
court,  which  issues  it,  has  awarded  some  process,  given  »ome  judgment jIbbA^  seme 
legal  order,  or  done  some  act  which,  the  party  against  whom  it  issues,  or  ethers 
on  whom  it  is  binding,  have  either  neglected  to  obey,  contumaciously  refiiaed 
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to  submit  to;  excited  others  to  defeat  by  artifice  or  force,  &r  treaied  wUh  terms 
qf  cantuMtly  and  durupteV^  This  is  the  opinion  which  is  said  to  be  flat  against 
us.  For  roy  own  part,  it  seems  to  me  to  cover  the  whole  ground  for  which  we 
contend:  for  one  of  the  cases  put  as  a  case  in  which  an  attachment  for  con*' 
tempt  will  lie,  is  wbere  a  court  has  given  a  judgment  which  has  been 
treated  with  contumely  and  disrespect,  which^was  exactly  the  case  before  Judge 
Peck. 

In  further  support  of  the  sieime  position ,  (that  attachments  will  lie  only  for 
contempts  committed  in  a  pending  cause,)  we  have  been  referred  to  certain 
answers  given  by  Mr.  Fox,  to  a  set  of  queries  addressed  to  him  in   1798  by  a 
Mr.  Perry,  in  relation  to  the  patoer  of  parliament  to  punish  contempts.     The 
queries  are  found  in  page  87, — the  answers  in  page  88,  of  the  8th  volume  of 
Cobbett's  State  Trials.    According  to  our  reading  of  these  queries  and  answers, 
they  again  discountenance  the  proposition  which  they  were  cited  to  estab- 
lish.   1  am  sorry  to  be  so  ofien  obliged  to  repeat  this  remark  ;  but  discourte* 
ous  as  it  is,  it  is  forced  upon  me  by  the  infelicity  of  the  references  on  the  other 
side.     There  is  very  little  of  the  passage  before  me,  that  has  any  application 
to  the  question  now  under  consideration.     It  is  almost  wholly  employed  on  the' 
peculiar  powers  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and    House  of  Commons,  and  on 
the  special  provisions  of  Mr.  Fox's  celebrated  bill  on  the  subject  of  libel  ;  but 
all  that  does  apply  to  our  subject,  manifestly  bears  against  the  doctrine  advanced 
on   the  other  side.      Thus,  the  first   querie  is  in  these  words :    "  Though 
the  House  of  Lords,  as  well  as  well  as  every  court  of  justice^  has  the  power  of  pro* 
tecting  their  proceedings  from  unlawful  obstruction^  can  this  right  extend  to  eom^ 
mitment  for  the  misdemeanor  of  libel  1"     The  Court  will  be  pleased  to  observe, 
that  the  question  assumes  the  whole  extent  of  power  which  aione  is  admitted  to 
exist  on  the  Other  sidey  to  Wit,  the  power  of  a  court  of  justice  to  protect  its  prch 
ceedingsfrom  unlawful  obstructions  and  puts  the  doubt  expressly  on  the  further 
power  to  commit  for  the  misdemeanor  of  a  libel  on  their  proceedings.     Mr. 
Fox's  answer  is,  ^'  There  can  be  no  right  of  committing  but  for  contempt ;  but 
an  act  which  comes  properly  under  the  description  of  a  contempt,  is  not  the  less 
a  contempt  for  being  a  misdemeanor  :  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  con* 
tempt  which  would  not  be  a  misdemeanor."     Having  then  answered  the  other 
queries  which  are  irrelevant  to  the  question  before  this  honorable  Court,  he 
adverts  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Erskine  in  the  following  words  : — *^  Mr.  Erskine's 
whole  letter  seems  to  relate  more  to  ordinary  courts  of  justice,  than  to  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.     But  even  in  the  case  of  such  courts,  if  a  man  were  to 
write  contumaciously  of  the  manner  in  which  a  judge  gave  judgment,  /  suspect 
he  would  certainly  be  attached  for  a  contempt ;  though  tnis  case  is  not  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Erskine,  nor  does  it  come  perhaps  strictly  within  the  line  of  his  argu- 
ment."   Now  be  it  observed,  that  the  case  put  by  Mr.  Fox,  as  one  in  which  he 
conceives  the  offender  '^  would  certainly  be  attached  for  a  contempt,"  is  exactly 
the  case  which  occurred  before  Juds e  Peck.    The  offence  was  the  having  writ- 
ten cowtumaciously  of  the  manner  m  which  the  judge  gave  judgment.     Mr. 
Fox  puts  the  case,  not  with  regard  to  a  pending  cetuscj  but  with  regard  to  the 
judgment  which  puts  the  cause  out  of  court.    And  lest  the  word  contumaciously 
should  be  seized  on,  as  meaning  something  more  than  contemptuously,  and 
involving  a  purpose  of  resistance  or  obstruction,  Mr.  Fox  immediately  repeats 
the  word  in  a  connexion,  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  such  a  meaning  ^ 
for  he  immediately  adds,    '^  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  is  clearly  a  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  ^nimadvevt  contumaciously  on  the  speeches  of  its  members,  and 
perhaps  more  clearly  than  in  any  other  case,  inasmuch  as  to  print  the  speecb* 
es  at  all  is  a  breach  of  privilege."     If  our  learned  adversaries  can  extract  from 
this  correspondence  any  thing  favorable  to  their  position,  that  there  can  be  no 
aHackmentfor  an  alleged  contempt ,  unless  it  be  committed  in  a  pending  eaussy  their 
ingenuity  will  certainly  give  them  a  full  claim  to  all  its  benefits. 
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But  sappoee  the  pbwer  were  in  law  limited  to  contempts  comtititted  in  peod' 
ing  cases,  we  saj  with  confidence  that  this  was  a  pending  case.     SonlanFs 
case  was  still  pending.     It  was  pending  in  the  range  of  the  federal  tiibmials. 
It  was  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  subject,  moreover,  to  be 
remanded  to  the  district  court  of  Missouri  for  uUeriof^roceedings*      If  ge&- 
tlemen  mean  that  the  cause  must  be  still  pending  before  the  identical  tribani 
whose  judgment  has  been  libelled,  they  are  met  directly  by  I>arby'8  case  ■ 
Tennessee  ;  for  the  case  there  had  left  the  supreme  court  whose  judgment  wai 
the  subject  of  Darby's  libel,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  libel,  pending  befire 
a  different  tribunal ;  yet  this  was  not  considered  as  protecting  lum  against  Ae 
attachment  of  the  supreme  court  for  the  contempt.     And  besides,  there  woe 
other  cases  than  Soulard's,  pending  at  the  time  of  the  libel  before  the  same  tribv' 
nal,  resting  precisely  on  the  same  principles  with  Soulard's,  and  calling  for  a 
repetition  of  the  very  same  judgment  which  in  Soulard's  case  had  been  expoad 
by  this  libel  to  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  the  public.    AH  the  pernicious  eoa* 
sequences,  therefore,  of  such  a  libel,  in  overawing  the  court,  and   poisoning  tte 
public  mind  with  regard  to  pending  cases,  applied  to  the  instance  of  this  libd, 
in  its  relation  to  those  other  cases. 

But  we  are*  asked,  shall  a  man  be  punished  for  censuring  an  opinion  ia  a 
decided  cause,  because  there  may  be  some  other  cause  pending  which  inroivcs 
the  same  principle  ?     Certainly  not,  unless  he  knows  of  the  pendencj  of  su^ 
other  cause,  and  designs  to  produce  an  effect  on  it.     But  here  it  was  not  be- 
cause there  might  be  other  causes  pending  in  court ;  but  because  tkert  wen 
9uch  causes  J  and  Lmoless  knew  there  were,  and  designed  to  produce  cm,  effect  irpM 
them  by  this  libel ;  and  all  this  he  has  distinctly  admitted  in  his  OTidenoe  ;  (tx 
he  has  admitted  the  identity  of  the  pending  causes,  and  has  admitted  tkmt  bia 
design  was  to  re-assure  the  hopes  of  the  suitors  in  those  causes.     How  i    J^j 
showing  them  the  justice  of  their  claims,  and  that  the  decision  againAlbembad 
been  founded  on  a  tissue  of  the  most  contemptibly  ridiculous  absurdities  on  the 
part  of  the  Judge.    And  this  he  chooses  to  do,  not  by  a  private  communicatioB  to 
his  clients,  but  through  the  medium  of  the  public  press  ;  to  be  seen,  therefore,  asd 
intended  to  be  seen  not  only  by  his  clients  but  by  the  whole  community.    It  was 
a  publication  intended  to  produce  a  sentiment,  and  to  raise  a  bias  in  the  public 
mind,  in  favor  of  the  justice  of  those  other  claims  before  they  were  heard  ;  aad 
to  effect  this  by  throwing  odium  and  contempt  on  the  court.     It   embracea 
therefore  two  of  Lord  Hardwicke's  heads  of  contempt :   1st,  of  scandalizing  tiie 
court ; — 2d,  of  prejudging  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  pending  causes.    So 
that  if  gentlemen  succeed  in  establishing  their  proposition,  that  the   Kbel  moat 
have  relation  to  a  pending  cause,  and  be  designed  to  produce  an  efiect  upoa 
its  decision,  even  this  populate  is  met  by  the  evidence  in  the  cause  ;  for  thoogk 
Soulard's  case  was  the  text,  the  sermon  was  levelled  at  the  other  remaining 
cases,  and  this  fact,  I  repeat  it,  is  admitted  by  Lawless  himself. 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  authorities  in  support  of  the  novel  proposition 
advanced  on  the  other  side,  that  in  order  to  found  an  attachment  for  a  contempt, 
the  alleged  contempt  must  have  relation  to  a  pending  cause;  and  that  is  l^al 
contemplation  there  can  be  no  contempt  of  a  court  in  regard  to  a  cause  in 
which  final  judgment  has  been  rendered. 

The  gentleman's  next  legal  proposition  is,  that,  in  a  land  of  liberty  it  is  the 
right  of  every  citizen  to  question,  in  decent  terms,  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  the  conduct  of  all  public  officers  in  all  the  departments  of  government, 
legislative,  executive  and  judiciary.  This  principle  is  not  questioned;  but  it 
is  denied  that  it  has  any  application  to  the  case,  or  furnishes  any  defence  for 
the  libel  published  by  Lawless.  Let  us  first  fix  the  true  limits  of  the  legal 
principle  on  the  subject ;  we  will  afterwards  compare  that' principle  with  Bw 
circumstances  of  this  case. 

I  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the  two  authorities  chiefly 
relied  on  by  the  honorable  managers  under  this  head.     The  first  is  Holt  oa 
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libels  170.    "It  is  undoubtedly  within  ike  natural  compasB  of  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  to  di$cus8y  in  a  decent  and  temperate  manner,  the  decisions  and  judg- 
ments of  a  court  of  justice  ;  to  suggest  even  error,  and,  provided  it  be  done  in 
the  language  and  with  the  views  of  fair  criticism,  to  censure  what  is  appa- 
rently wrong  ;  but  with  this  limitation,  that  no  false  or  dishonest  motives  be 
assigned  to  any  party."     This  is  a  principle  which  no  man  has  ever  contro- 
verted in  this  case.     The  respondent  never  questioned  it.     But  let  it  be  ob- 
served what  the  principle  is.     It  is  the  right  of  discuasion  in  a  decent  and  tem- 
perate manner,  in  the  language,  and. with  the  v%ew$  affair  criticism.     Observe 
the  integral  parts  of  the  proposition,  and  see  what  they  require.     Fair  criticism 
requires  that  the  opinion  about  to  be  discussed  should,  in  the  first  place,  be 
correctly  stated,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  estimate  the  fairness  of  the  criti- 
cism about  to  be  applied  to  it ;  and  having  been  correctly  stated,  then  that  it 
should  be  discuisea  ;  that  is,  brought  to  the  standard  of  law  and  reason  for  the 
purpose  or  testing  its  accuracy  :  that  this  process  should  be  performed  in  a 
decent  and  temperate  manner;  and  with  a  sincere  and  candid  view  to  fair  criiu' 
cismy  and  with  no  other  view.     3ut  does  it  follow  that  because  the  decision 
of  a  court  may  be  thus  discussed^  and  with  this  fair  and  proper  vietOy  it  may  .bo 
therefore  vilely  misrepresented,  hideously  caricatured  and  impaled,  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  both  the  opinion  and  the  court  to  the  contempt  and  ridi- 
cule of  tl^e  world  ;  thus  prostrating  and  annihilating  all  the  salutary  authority 
and  respectability  of  the  tribunal,  destroying  all  the  public  confidence  in  its 
opinions,  disquieting  the  suitors  before  it,  and  poisoning  the  whole  community 
with  regard  to  pending  causes  ?    The  law  is  good  as  Tlolt  lays  it  down ;  the 
fallacy  consists  in  applying  it  to  such  a  case  as  this.     That  the  author  did  not 
intend  by  this  proposition,  to  give  any  such  warrant  for  the  boundless  libertin- 
ism of  the  press  as  is  sought  to  be  extracted  from  the  passage  when  it  is  ap- 
plied to  a  case  like  this,  is  manifest,  from  the  reference  by  which  he  supports 
his  proposition.     The  reference  is  to  note  (C)  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  which  is 
in  these  words — ^^  See  1  Camp.  N.  P.  R.  359,  in  which  the  above  proposition 
seems  to  be  ratified  in  its  full  extent  by  Grose,  justice,  in  the  King  v.  White 
and  another,  of  which  case  we  shall  speak  in  a  following  page.'' — This  promise 
the  author  keeps  in  page  173,  note  (g),  in  which  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Hart 
and  White,  1  Camp.  N-  P.  359,  is  set  out,  and  tho  remarks  of  Grose,  justice, 
which  it  was  his  purpose  to  embody  in  the-  proposition  just  read. 

We  are  told  in  note  (g)  this  was  an  information  filed  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral against  the  defendants  for  certain  libels  published  by  them  in  a  newspaper, 
17th  of  January,  18Q8,  and  two  others  on  the  2Ist  of  the  a^me  month,  '^  with 
the  intent  to  bring  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  trial  by  jury,  as  by 
law  established,  into  hatred  and  contempt,  and  to  insinuate  that  one  William 
Chapman  and  one  Thomas  Bennett  had  been  improperly  acquitted,  and  found 
not  guilty  at  their  respective  trials  for  murder,  with  which  they  had  been 
charged ;  and  to  traduce,  defame,  and  vilify  Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  the  judge, 
and  the  jurors  of  the  respective  juries  by  whom  the  said  Thomas  Bennett  and 
Williaoa Chapman  had  been  found  not  guilty."     Permit  me  to  observe  in  pass- 
ing, that  there  seems  to  have  b^en  no  case  pending  here  ;  the  trial  was  over ;  * 
the  men  had  been  acquitted.     The  gravamsn  of  the  libel,  as  alleged  in  the  infor- 
mation, was,  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  traduce  the  administration  of  justice  in  a 
passed  case. — Now  for  Grose's  remarks,  as  explanatory  of  the  text  cited  from 
Holt  in  170.     In  this  case,  Sir  N.  Grose  observed  upon  tho  trial,  ^'  It  certainly 
was  lawful,  with  decency  and  candor^  to  disaiss  the  propriety  of  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  or  the  decisions  of  the  judge;  and  if  the  defendants  should  be  thought 
to  have  done  no  more  in  this  instance,  they  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal ; 
but  on  the  contrary  they  (the  defendants)  had  transgressed  the  law,  and  ought 
to  be  convicted,  if  the  extracts  from  the  newspaper,  set  out  in  the  information, 
contained  no  reasoning  or  discussiony  but  only  declamation  and  invective  "  (which 
is  precisely  the  case  with  Lawless's  libel)  *^  an4  was  written  not  with  a  itwio  to 
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ducidate  the  truth,  hut  to  injure  the  characters  of  indmduals,  and  to  &m^  iuU 
hatred  and  contempt  the  administraiwn  of  justice  in  the  country  y     The  defendants 
were  found  guilty,  we  are  told  in  that  case,  and  sentenced  (not  to  hoenti^ftmr 
hours)  hut  to  three  years  imprisooment.     Hoh  tells  you  that  he  meant  notbing 
more  tfian  to  transfer  into  his  text  the  spirit  of  these  remarks  of  Mr.  Justice 
Grose,  and  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  take  them  as  the  law  of  the  land  ;  but 
before  the  honorable  managers  can  turn  them  to  account  in  behalf  of  Lawless, 
they  must  be  able  to  satisfy  you  that  decency,  candor^  and  mierepreaentaiiam  are 
convertible  terms  ;  and  that  a  pure  intention  to  elucidate  the  iruihy  and  a  mU- 
chievous  and  malignant  intention  to  bring  the  p^blic  administration  rfjuHice  iiOa 
haired  and  contempt j  are  one  and  the  same  intention. 

In  the  same  page  of  Holt  first  quoted  (HO)  and  in  the  next  sentence  to  that 
which  has  been  read,  he  says,  "  Any  reflection  on  the  administration  of  justiu 
is  unquestionably  libellous  ; "  and  in  support  of  the  proposition,  he  quotes  sooie 
remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer  (in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Watson,  2  T.  R.  199) 
which  are  so  marked  with  strong  and  sound  sense  on  the  law  of  the  case,  that 
I  beg  leave  to  read  them.     Mr.  Justice  BuUer  ^bserved-^^-"  Nothing  can  be 
of  greater  consequence  to  the  welfare  of  the  public,  than  to  put  a  slop  to  the 
animadversions  and  censures,  which  are  so  frequently  made  upon  courts  of 
justice  in  this  country  ;  they  can  be  of  no  service,  and  may  be  attended  with 
the  most  mischievous  consequences.     Cases  may  happen  in  which  the  jodge 
and  jury  may  be  mistaken  :  when  they  are,  the  law  has  afforded  a  remedy,  and 
the  party  injured  is  entitled  to  pursue  every  method  which  the  law  allows,  to 
correct  the  mistake.     But  when  a  person  has  recourse,  either  by  writing  like 
the  present,  by  publications  in  print,  or  by  any  other  means  to  calumniate  the 
proteedings  of  a  court  of  justice,  the   obvious  tendency  of  it  is  to  weaken  the 
administration  of  justice,  and,  in  consequence,  to  sap  the  very  fbimdation  of 
the  constitution  itself"     And  I  should  be  glad  to  know,  sir,  what  use  tbere  is 
either  for  constitution  or  laws  or  tribunals  of  justice,  if  the  whole  of  them,  and 
the  peace  and  order  of  society,  which  depend  on  them,  shall  lie  at  the  mercy 
of  every  desperate  anarchist  who  may  come  among  us,  and  can  wield  a  pen  ? 
and  if  such  an  adventurer,  because  he  has  been  slightly  chastised  for  hb 
offences  (far,  very  far  below  his  demerits)  is  to  be  everywhere  taken  by  the 
hand  and  greeted  and  embraced  as  a  martyr  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press  ?    Alas  for  our  country  when  such  a  temper,  such  piia* 
ciples  and  such  actions  receive  countenance  and  encouragement  among  us. 

Another  learned  manager,  has  quoted,  in  support  of  the  right  of  discosrioa, 
4  ChiUy's  Blackstone,  l95,  note  (18) — ^^  But  it  has  been  laid  down  that  the  ish 


the  political  administration  of  George  III.  Sir,  it  was  never  doubted,  even  in 
£ngland,  much  less  in  this  country,  that  every  freeman  had  the  right  to  qaes- 
tion  in  decent  terms ,  and  from  fair,  /lonest,  and  proper  molis>es,  the  political  mea- 
sures of  the  government.  But  suppose  such  a  writer  to  impute  to  the  kiaf, 
falsely,  a  series  of  measures  which  had  never  taken  place,  and  these  oieasures 
of  such  a  description  as,  if  they  had  taken  place,  would  stamp  the  character 
of  the  sovereign  instantly  with  the  character  either  of  a  knave  or  a  fool :  and 
suppose  all  this  had  been  done  with  the  view,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringinc 
the  sovereign  and  his  government  into  public  and  universal  contempt  and 
execration,  how  would  the  law  have  stood  then?  Does  Chitty  or  Blackstone, 
or  any  other  author  say,  that  such  a  culprit  would  have  escaped  condign  poa- 
ishment  ?  Be  it  observed,  however,  in  taking  leave  of  this  authdrity,  that  the  , 
passage  is  confined  to  the  right  of  fair  political  discussion  ;  and  does  not  toudi 
the  question  now  before  us,  which  is  a  question  of  the  libellous  misrepresenta- 
tion of  an  opinion  of  court,  with  a  view  to  bring  the  tribunal  into  contempt, 
and  to  give  a  bias  to  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  the  Causes  which  remaiaed 
to  be  heard.  ■" 
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Mr.  PresideDt^  I  have  now  finished  m^  reyiew  of  the  iaw  of  the  case;  and  I 
think  il  must  be  apparent  to  every  candid  inquirer,  that  there  is.  a  power  nec^s- 
sarilj  inherent  in  all  courts  to  prote<^t  themselves,  and  to  maintain,  and  en- 
force their  authority;  that  although  their  decisions  are  open  to  fair  and  candid 
discussion  and  criticism,  with  a  sober  and  honest  view  to  the  elucidation  of 
truth,  yet  that  their  proceedings  cannot  be  disgracefully  misrepresented,  with  a 
view  to  bring  them  into  public  odium  and  contempt,  and  for  the  further  insidious 
and  dishonest  purpose  of  prejudicing  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  causes  still 
pending,  and  undetermined.  But  that  on  the  contrary  all  publications  marked 
ivith  the  latter  characters  are  proper  subjects  for  an  attachment  for  contempt; 
and  if  made  by  an  attorney  practising  at  the  bar  of  the  court  which  he  has 
traduced,  such  an  attorney  may  be  struck  from  the  rolls  of  the  court,  as  well 
as  fined,  and  imprisoned  for  the  contempt. 

Such  appeared  to  the  respondent,  ana  such  appears  to  his  counsel  to  be  the 
law  as  it  stands.  Th^t  the  power  to  punish  for  contempts  exists  to  some  extent 
is  admitted.  The  whole  controversy  is  as  to  the  extent  of  the  power  ;  and 
"whatever  this  honorable  Court  may  think  the  law  $haidd  be,  yet  if  the  law  'as  it 
9i€md8f  warranted  the  proceeding  complained  of,  it  is  impossible  that  this  im- 
peachment should  be  sustained.  The  discussion  of  the  law  is  now  fully  before 
this  honorable  Court  upon  all  the  authorities;  and  we  hold  it  clear  that  Judge 
Peck  did  not  go  one  hair's  breadth  beyond  the  principles  recognized  by  all  the 
elementary  writers  of  authority,  and  the  cases  adjudged  both  in  the  English 
and  American  courts.  And  though  some  of  the  members  of  the  honorable 
Court  may  differ  with  us  in  the  construction  of  the  books  with  regard  to  the 
power,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  denied  by  any  fair  mind,  that  an  honest,  and 
conacientious  man  might  well  understand  the  books  as  Judse  Peck  understood 
them,  and  as  it  is  manifest  they  were  understood  by  Judge  Wilmot  in  England, 
and  by  the  courts  of  New  York,  Virginia,  and  Tennessee;  and  if  they  might 
have  borne  such  a  construction  to  an  honest  and  conscientious  inquirer,  it  is 
impossible  to  convert  that  construction  into  guilt,  though  you  may  deem  it  a 
mistake. 

Having  thus  examined  the  law  with  regard  to  the  abstract  power  of  courts 
to  punish  for  contempts,  let  us  turn,  now,  to  the  case  in  which  the  power  was 
exercised.  Was  the  case  a  proper  one  for  the  application  of  the  power,  or  was 
Judge  Peck  ffuilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor  in  punishing  this  publication  as  a 
contempt?  Was  it  a  contempt  of  court?  Was  Judge  Peck  actuated  by  the 
guilty  intention  charged  in  the  impeachment  in  punishing  it  as  a  contempt,  or 
was  he  governed  by  a  conscientious  sense  of  his  judicial  duty  f 

And  here  I  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  case  Is  not  within  the 
nut-shell,  in  which  the  honorable  managers  seem  to  suppose  it  to  lie.  It  is  a 
question  of  tnieii/ton,both  in  regard  to  Mr.  Lawless,  and  to  Judge  Peck.  Quo 
ammo  was  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lawless  made  ?  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of 
decent  and  respectful  discussion  of  fair  and  candid  criticism  for  the  elucidation  of 
truth  ?  or  was  it  to  revengje  himself  on  the  court  for  the  disappointment  which 
their  opinion  had  inflicted  on  him.  Was  it  for  the  wicked  and  malicious  purpose 
of  exposing  the  court  to  public  contempt,  and  ridicule — ^to  exasperate  the  suitors 
against  the  Judge — ^to  ingratiate  himself  with  thoso  suitors  by  making  a  display 
of  his  superior  learning,  intelligence,  and  firmness  in  bearding  the  Judge  upon 
his  judicial  seat,  and  proving  that  he  was  either  a  fool,  or  a  knave,  and  this  by 
the  most  foul  and  wicked  misrepresentation  of  his  opinion  ?  Was  it  to  make 
a  lodgment  on  the  public  mind  in  favor  of  the  claims,  the  sreat  mass  of  which 
remamed  undecided;  and  against  the  blind  and  stupid  Judge,  who  had  so 
grossly  wronged  all  these  suitors  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  animui  quoj  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Lawless;  and  in  order 
to  answer  them  satisfactorily,  we  must  understand  the  history  of  his  connexion 
with  these  land  claims;  the  extent  to  which  he  was  interested  in  them;  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  affected  by  the  decision  in  Soulard's  case;  and  the 
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feelings,  and  motives  Jikely  to  actuate  him.     So,  with  r^ard  to  Judge  Peek, 
the  question  is  quo  animo  did  he  issue  this  attachment;  was  it  as  has  beta  af- 
leged,  to  soothe  his  vanity,  which  had  been  wounded  by  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Lawless;  was  it  trom  personal  revenge,  and  for  the  tyrannical  and  nnlivM 
purpose  of  oppressing  a  roan  whose  only  offence  was  that  he  had  exercised  tki 
rights  of  a  freeman  in  questioning,  in  decent  language,  the  correctness  of  on 
of  Judge  Feck's  opinions?  or  was  Judge  Peck  actuated  by  the  just,  and  proper 
motive  of  vindicating,  with  promptness,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  coart 
against  an  impudent  and  defamatory  libel  ?     These  are  the    considentidBi 
which  relate  to  the  quo  animo  of  Judge  Feck;  and  to  enable  us  to  make  a  pref- 
er estimate  of  his  motives,  we  must  look  to  his  peculiar  situation.      Sir,  I  btn 
heard  it  suggested,  even  by  those  who  condemn  the  conduct  of  Afr.  Lawleai, 
that  it  would  have  been  better  for  Judge  Peck  to  have  treated   it    with  mkat 
contempt;  and  as  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  similar  suggestion  may  have  preseat- 
ed  itself  to  some  of  the  members  of  this  honorable  Court,  I  beg  leave  to  obaerfe, 
that  many  things  may  be  passed  over,  and  are  continually  connived  at  by  a  jo^ 
in  one  situation,  which  it  would  be  not  only  excusable  but  proper  Ibr  him  to  lo- 
tice  and  punish  in  another;  nay,  which  his  duty  to  the  tribunal,  and  the  eovdaj 
to  which  that  tribunal  belonged,  would  make  it  his  imperious  duty  to  punish,  ii 
another  situation.    In  an  old  and  long  settled  country,  for  example,  like  £ogltiid, 
or  like  the  Atlantic  states  of  our  Union,  where  the  respect  for  the  laws  and  the 
tribunals  which  administer  them,  is  established  and  habitual,  a  judge  may  vd 
connive  at  an  isolated  case  of  contempt.     But  you  may  place  a  juf%e  io  cir- 
cumstances in  which  such  a  connivance  would  be  the  extreme  of  fbtly,  and 
would  be  universally  condemned.     Even  in  so  old  a  country  as  England  sodi 
a  situation  might  occur.     Suppose,  for  example,  a  judge  sent  down  frooi  Loo- 
don,  under  a  commission  o£oyer  and  terminer  into  a  part  of  the  kingiitMB  which 
had  been  recently  in  rebellion,  and  where  the  elements  of  discord  and  inaurree- 
tion  were  yet  at  work  around  him.     Does  not  every  man  see  that  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  such  a  judge,  so  circumstanced,  to  observe  with  vigilance  and  panhii 
with  severity  the  first  indication  of  insult  to  his  authority,  so  as  to  craA  the 
spirit  of  contumacy  in  the  bud,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming  bold  and  audacioas 
by  impunity  ?   Again,  suppose  a  judge  (I  put  it,  for  the  present,  hypothetically) 
in  a  distant  and  frontier  territory,  to  have  thrown  upon  him,  by  the  legiriatare 
of  his  country,  the  judicial  settlement  of  a  vast  mass  of  foreign  land  claims,  keM 
partly  by  the  original  claimants,  chiefly  by  sharp-sighted  and  sharp-set  speeoh- 
tors,  of  rapacious  and  insatiable  appetite  ;  among  which  claims,  though  there 
were,  no  doubt,  some  that  were  fair  and  honest,  there  were  others  of  a  fiJse  aad 
fraudulent  character,  which  their  holders  might  attempt  to  force  through  hii 
tribunal  by  their  intrepidity  and  eflrontery; — I  appeal  to  every  considerate  nsa 
whether  such  a  judge  is  not  placed  in  a  situation  which  calls  upon  him  to  Md 
the  reins  of  authority  with  a  strong  and  firm  hand,  and  to  rebuke,  with  prooip- 
jtitude  and  energy,  the  first  attempt  either  to  insult  or  to  intimidate  his  tribaaal? 
Would  you  deem  it  wise  or  dignified  in  a  judge  so  situated  to  permit  himseK^ 
in  his  judicial  capacity,  to  be  exposed,  by  the  misrepresentations  of  one  of  tht 
ofiicers  of  his  own  court,  to  the  resentment  of  this  large  body  of  suitors  aod  to 
the  general  contempt  and  scorn  of  the  community  ?  Will  not,  must  not  every 
candid  and  honorable  mind  find,  in  the  situation  of  a  judge  so  circumstanced,  a 
sufficient,  a  just  and  proper  motive  ibr  a  vigorous  assertion  of  the  selfdefensive 
and  protective  powers  with  which  the  law  has  armed  him,  without  resorting  to 
the  base  and  despicable  motives  of  wounded  vanity  and  personal  pique  Ywt 
insist  that  Judge  Peck  has  done  no  more  than  every  judge  would  have  had  the 
perfect  right  and  power  to  do  under  a  similar  attack  upon  the  authority  of  Ms 
tribunal;  and  if  there  are  other  judges  who  wouldliave  overlooked  such  an  as- 
sault, and  it  be  thought  hard  and  vmdictive  in  Judge  Peck  not  to  have  imiCaled 
such  an  imaginary  model  of  forbearance,  we  refer  to  ^e  peculiar  situation  m 
which  he  was  placed,  and  the  characters  Mth  Which  he  had  to  dad,  as  a  com- 
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l^lete  Tindicatioii  bf  the  propriety  and  wlfdbm  of  hii  cooree.  With  regard  to 
A«pit^  therefore,  and  ftnr  the  purpoee  of  ascertaining  the  true  motives  of  his  con* 
ducti  it  is  flt  and  necessary  to  look  at  his  situation,  with  all  the  circomstances 
that  naturally  pressed  themselvetf  upon  his  consideration,  and  governed  his 
conduct. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  I  have  ptit  of  a  judge  called  by  legislative 
authority  to  the  adjustment  of  a  vast  mass  of  law  claims  ;  suppose  the  individual 
tsharged  with  the  contempt  to  have  been  the  leading  council,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  these  claims,  the  dUxgregis  of  the  whole  fLockjmthaprineefyf&rtune  staked 
an  the  omHngenty  of  success,     Suppose  that  in  the  first  decision  that  takes 
place,  this  adventurer  sees  the  discomfiture  of  the  whole  phalanx  of  these  claims, 
the  disappointment  of  all  his  hopes,  the  vanishing  of  all  the  visions  with  which  he 
"had  warmed  his  fiincy  :  under  the  exacerbation  of  such  a  disappointment,  what 
^rill  probably  be  his  course  of  conduct?    If  he  be  an  irritable  man,  a  man  of 
tulrbulent  and  lawless  propensities,  a  man  accustoihed  to  the  wild  uproar  of  insur-^ 
f  ection  and  civil  war,  his  first  impulse  will  probably  be  revenge  upon  the  tribunal 
which  has  inflicted  the  disappointment :  ruat  osdumy  but  not  jlfiU  jusHtia,    He 
hmy  not  call  the  judge  to  "  see  him  so^^^  [taking  the  attitude  of  a  duellist  in  the 
act  of  firing]  as  one  of  the  witnesses  described  it :  but  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
take  another  kind  of  revenue.     He  can  publish  a  libel  on  the  judge  ;  he  caa 
ao  dissever,  misrepresent,  distort  and  discolor  his  opinion,  as  to  render  it  absurd 
and  ridiculous,  and  thus  Ikx  upon  the  judge's  head  the  ass's  ears  or  the  rogue's 
brand,  so  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community, 
teid  make  him  a  mark  for  the  finger  of  universal  scorn.    Or,  if  he  looked  deep- 
er into  the  game,  he  might  have  concerted  a  plan  of  hostilities,  of  which  this 
libel  was  to  be  the  first  stroke,  to  blow  up  the  tribunal  altogether,  and  to  erect 
^another  upon  its  ruin,  before  which  his  shattered  troop  of  claims  might  appear 
with  renovated  hopes.     I  do  not  say  that  these  were  Mr.  Lawless'  motives,  for 
i  pretend  not  to  know  the  secrets  of  the  heart.     But  I  wish  this  honorable  Court 
to  review  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  as  they  have  been  ofibred  in  evi*- 
dence,  and  then  to  ask  them  whether  there  was  not  sufficient  color  for  suspect^ 
ing  that  Lawless  inten<jled  to  insult  and  degrade  the  tribunal,  to  justify  the  Court 
in  calling  upon  him  to  say  whether  such  was  his  intention  or  not }    This  alone 
was  the  object  of  the  rule  upon  him  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should 
not  issue  ?    If  on  his  appearance  under  that  rule,  he  had  condescended  to  die*- 
claim  the  insult,  and  to  give  that  explanation  of  his  motives  which  he  has  not 
disdained  to  give  here,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  the  case,  and  we  should 
have  heard  no  more  of  it.     But  of  this  hereafter.    At  present,  I  have  presented 
this  hypothesis  only  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  field  of  circumstances, 
firom  which  the  intention  is  to  be  gathered,  is  much  broader  than  the  mere 
proceedings  on  the  attachment,  to  which  the  honorable  managers  have  confined 
their  views.     The  inquiry  properly  begins  higher  ;  and  if  we  would  possess  the 
whole  ground  and  embrace  all  the  circumstances  which  properly  enter  into  the 

Juestion  of  inieniion,  we  must  look  to  the  origin  and  progress  both  of  Judge 
^eck's  and  Mr  Lawless'  connexion  with  these  land  claims.  The  Court  is  not 
menaced  with  a  prolix  inquiry  on  this  subject.  The  ground  has  been  already 
trodden,  and  my  remarks  will  be  brief  They  are,  however,  necessary  to  the 
connexion  and  illustration  of  that  course  of  reflection,  which  I  deem  it  necessa* 
ry  to  the  justice  of  this  cause  to  place  before  this  honorable  Court. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  1824,  the  district  court  of  Missouri  was  authorise 
ed  to  take  jurisdiction  of  all  French  and  Spanish  grants,  &c.  which  had  been  le- 
g(dfy  made  by  the  proper  avihorities.  By  the  second  section  of  the  law,  the 
court  is  required  to  rrfer  in  their  decree^  to  the  treaty y  lawj  or  ordinance  under 
which  the  claim  shall  be  confirmed  or  decreed  against.  Under  these  restrictions, 
the  court  was  authorized  to  confirm  all  claims  which  might  have  been  perfected 
into  a  complete  title,  under  and  in  conformity  to  the  laws,  usages,  and  customs 
of  the  country  under  which  the  claim  originated,  if  the  sovereignty  had  not  been 
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tranferred  to  the  United  States, — not  all  that  the  swenigm  mighty  in  the  fUemkA 
of  his  power  and  as  an  act  ofgract  hoot  confirmed  ;  but  such  oni  j  -vrhoAe  confiF 
mation  would  have  been  demanded  from  that  aovereign  tx  dMiojuatUio^  For  the 
King  of  Spain  might,  in  the  fullness  of  his  power,  and  as  an  act  of  free  and  sove- 
reign grace,  have  confirmed  claims  proceeding  from  persona  in   his  coloBitt 
who  had  no  shadow  of  authority  to  originate  them.    We  have  aa  instance  of  thii 
in  White's  collection  of  Spanish  land  laws,  p.  42,  where  thetoUdwant  ^amAmy 
ty  in  the  originaiitig'  officers  is  recited j  and  yet  the  claims  are  coi^inmed,     'The  cest 
of  Missouri,  however,  could  not  do  this  ;  for  one  of  the  inquiries   forced  iipoi 
that  tribunal,  by  the  very  terms  of  the  act  which  confers  the  jarisdidion,  vh 
whether  the  grant,  concession,  warrant,  or  order  of  servey  had  been  ieg4dly  wmk 
hy  the  proper  authorities.     Among  other  sources  to  which  this  lane,  required  the 
the  judge  to  look  for  the  government  of  his  judicial  action,  were  the  previna 
acts  of  Congress  touching  these  claims.    And  on  referring  to  these  previoas  aeti 
the  Judge  discovered  that  congress  recognized  the  probable  existence  ofGdss 
and  antedated  claims  among  the  mass  that  would  be  brought  forward,  and  gste 
directions  that  such  claims  should  be  specifically  noted.    These  acts  had  iJm 
appointed  law  agents,  at  the  public  expense,  with  ample  salaries,  to  superintesd 
the  claims  brought  before  the  boards  of  commissioners  which  preceded  the  eovit, 
and  to  take  care  that  no  claims  should  be  palmed  upon  these  boards  but  sock  ai 
were  founded  on  grants,  d&c.  which  had  been  legaUy  made  by  the  proper  catikonties. 
Thus  every  thing  was  calculated  to  awaken  apprehension  that  his  court  woM 
be  invaded  by  fdse  and  fraudulent  claims. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  observe  also,  sir,  that  in  the  act  of  1824,  the  reiy  act 
which  confers  its  jurisdiction  upon  the  court  of  Missouri,  there  is  a  claim  of 
qne  Jaques  Glamorgan,  for  512,000  arpens  of  land,  which  is  expressly  excepted 
by  name  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.     Yet  on  the  first  docket  oftbe  Bnft 
court  held  by  Judge  Peck  under  this  law,  stood  a  claim  of  this  sasne  Jmque  Cian- 
organfor  536,000  arpens  of  land  !    This  was  rather  a  startling  fact     For  if  the 
magnitude  of  the  first  claim  was  the  cause  of  its  exclusion  from  tlie  jurisdictioB 
of  the  court,  why  was  not  the  second,  which  was  larger,  excluded   also  ?    If 
the  first  was  excluded  because  it  had  been  fraudulently  obtained  by  Clamorgaa, 
this  circumstance  was'  calculated  to  throw  a  strong  suspicion  on  the  other  more 
enormous  claim  before  the  court,  held  by  the  same  claimant:    Both  these 
claims  are  now  before  this  Court,  being  among  the  documents  on  jour  table. 
The  concession  for  536,000  arpens,  the  larger  claim,  and  that  which  was  dock- 
"  eted  before  Judge  Peck,  is  the  oldest  in  point  of  date.     It  was  issued  in  17^5, 
by  Delassusy  then  commandant  only  at  the  post  of  Madridy  the  consideration  de- 
clared on  the  face  of  the  concession  being  for  public  benefitSy  to  accrme  ;  to  wit, 
by  the  cultivation  of  hemp.     This  Delassus^  be  it  observed  in  passing,  the  hom- 
ble  commandant  of  the  post  of  Madrid,  who  made  this  exorbitant  concession,  is 
the  same  Delassus  who  figures  as  the  chief  witness  in  the  case  of  Souiard. 
And  while  &e,lhe  mere  commandant  of  a  post,  was  conceding  more  than  half  a 
million  of  arpens,  for  afuture  consideration,  the  Liore  Terriery  the  public  land  book 
of  the  province,  exhibits  no  instance  of  a  concession  down  to  1797,  of  more 
than  a  league  square.     The  other  concession,  that  for  512,000  arpens,  whicli 
was  abolished  by  the  act  of  1824,  was  issued  in  1797,  by  Delassus,  abo,  and 
imports  as  its  consideration,  services  renderedy  ihexplorit^  the  country  and  pre* 
moling  trade  with  the  Lidians.     The  matter  of  these  two  claims,  held  by  the 
same  Jaques  Glamorgan,  under  circumstances  so  suspicious,  amounting  to 
more  than  a  million  of  arpens,  in  two  years,  both  of  them  standing  on  concessions 
by  the  same  Delassus y  an  inferior  officer y  for  consider/Uions  so  inadequate,  and  tran^ 
scendingy  by  such  an  inordinate  excesSy  the  grants  exhibited  by  the  here  terrier  for 
the  same  period  ;  one  of  themy  tooy  stigmatized  by  congress,  the  other  apparentlf 
saved  from  the  same  fate,  only  because  its  existence  was  unknown  to  that  body. 
This  matter  maybe  susceptible  of  explanatipn  ;  but  unexplained,  it  certaialy 
was  and  is  an  awakening  circumstance. 
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It  hafl  been  said  elsewhere,  and  insinuated  here,  that  Judge  Peek  ^entered 
upon  the  investigation  of  these  claims  with  a  niiad  black  with  prejudice  and 
predetermined  to  reject  them  en  ma8$e.  The  assertion  is  gratuitous  and  utterly 
unfounded.  To  such  an  assertion,  so  entirely  unsupported  by  proof,  he  has  a 
right  to  oppose  his  own  declaration,  that  so  long  as  he  had  jurisdiction  of  these 
claims,  he  never  did  permit  himself  to  anticipate  the  proof  of  fraud  in  any  one 
case.  He  never  did  inspect  the  evidence  in  any  case,  until  the  cause  came 
regularly  before  him  ;  until  this  impeachment  called  him  to  explore  the  charac- 
ter and  number  of  the  cases,  in  which  Lawless  was  concerned,  that  he  might, 
if  possible,  discover  the  motive  to  the  deadly  hostility  with  which  he  found  him- 
self pursued  by  that  man^  But  with  regard  to  these  causes,  while  they  stood 
upon  his  docket  for  trial,  he  kept  himself  aloof  from  them,  until  they  were 
regularly  brought  on  for  adjudication.  He  had  no  doubt  that,  if  there  were 
some  fraudulent  claims,  there  were  others  that  were  perfectly  honest.  He 
kept  his  mind,  therefore,  prepared  to  examine  each  one,  impartially,  on  its 
merits,  as  it  should  be  brought  before  him,  and  to  judge  it,  fairly,  by  the  proofh 
which  should  be  adduced  on  the  trial. 

But  in  the  course  of  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  the  case  of  Macky 
Wherry's  heirs  cfime  up,  and  it  was  in  this  case  that  the  evidence  of  M.  Le 
Due,  which  has  been  offered  by  the  managers,  was  taken.  Why  the  honorable 
managers  selected  this  case  to  be  printed  for  the  information  of  the  Court,  I 
cannot  divine.  It  is  certainly  the  very  case  which  the  respondent  would  have 
chosen,  to  give  the  Court  the  best  view  that  can  be  exhibited  of  the  general 
character  of  these  claims ;  and  the  evidence  of  M.  Le  Due,  selected  by  the 
managisrs,  is,  of  all  others,  precisely  the  evidence  which  the  respondent  would 
have  selected  for  the  purpose  of  this  illustration.  M.  Le  Due,  be  it  observed, 
filled  an  office  under  Lieutenant  Governor  Delassus  :  he  was  his  private  secre- 
tary. Filled  an  office,  did  I  say?  He  filled  more  offices  than  Caleb  Quotem  ; 
and,  according  to  his  own  showing,  had  more  titles  than  the  hero  of  the  Diable 
JBoUeauXy  himself 

Permit  me  to  read  you  an^extract  from  the  evidence  of  this  titular  gentleman  : 
^^  Witness  says  that  Lieutenant  Governor  Delassus  continued  to  make  concessions 
untU  the  transfer  of  possession  to  the  United  States,  in  March,  1804  ;  that  he  knows 
of  but  one  concession  made  since  that  time,  and  that  was  made  to  Adam  House, 
for  four  hundred  arpens,  €md  was  made  to  becw  date  before  the  transfer,  and  has 
been  confirmed ;  that  Mr.  Delassus,  after  the  change  of  government,  continued  in 
iSf.  'Louis  for  about  eight  months,  during  which  time  applications  were  made  to 
him  for  concessions,  and  sums  of  money  offered  to  obtain  them,  and  the  application 
refected  with  indignation,  within  the  knowledge  of  witness;  that  said  Delassus,  after 
the  time  mentioned,  lefl  this  for  New  Orleans,  and  that  place  for  Pensacola, 
and  from  that  place  for  Baton  Rouge,  where  he  exercised  the  office  of  Governor, 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  that  country  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Americans ;  that  the  said  concession  was  made  to  Adam  House  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Zenon  Trudeau,  which  recommendation  and  petition  had  been 
mislaid  and  not  found  till  afler  the  transfer  ;  and  is  positive  that  none  other  was 
made  afler  the  said  transfer  :  says  that  the  said  Lieutenant  Governor  continued 
to  issue  concessions  after  the  notice  of  the  intendant  of  the  death  of  the  assessor,  in 
the  year  1802,  and  his  order  not  to  receive  further  petitions  for  lands  doton  to  the 
change  of  government ;  and  down  to  this  penod,  continued  to  issue  them  about  in 
the  same  proportion  that  he  had  issued  them  before  the  said  notice  ;  cannot  say 
what  proportion  of  the  concessions  made  after  the  said  notice  of  the  intendant,  were 
made  to  bear  date  anterior  to  said  notice,  and  in  the  years  1799,  1800,  1801,  and 
180S,  but  believes  that  about  sixty  were  made  to  bear  date  during  those  years  ;  " 
and  thus  M.  Le  Due  ffoes  on,  with  the  most  edifying  sang  froid  and  naivete, 
to  speak  of  grants  made  by  Delassus,  after  the  treaty  of  cession,  and  o^cmtedaling 
concessions,  as  if  they  were  mere  matters  of  form  and  things  of  course,  as  there 
is  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  they  were  considered  by  all  the  subaltern 
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«LUthoriti6B  in  the  Spanbh  colonm.  Tbough  thejre  were  m«toy  copicessmie  bj 
DelassuB,  since  the  tranter  ^  the  terrUory  by  irecUy  to  the  VmUd  States y  yet  M.  Lb 
Due  assures  us  that  be  knew  of  but  one  concession  by  Delassut  since  the  acttud 
transfer  of  the  possession,  which  ho¥>ever  was  avteiaUd,  so  ^  to  he  tnade  to  bear  daU 
during  the  continuance  of  the  Spamsh  authorities.  Now  air,  notwithst^uiding  tbe 
perfect  composure  with  which  M.  Le  Due  brioga  pui  this  fact,  it  wu  mOhing 
less  th<m  forgery y  downright  forgery.  It  belonged  jto^the  class  of  antedated  and 
fraudulent  claims,  which  bad  been  expressly  abolished  by  the  asUharity  of  cm- 
gress.    Yet  we  learn  from  M.  Le  Due  that  this  faUe  and  forged  claim  vas 

£alm£d  on  the  board  of  commisaioaers^  and  waa  confirmed  by  them.  Bot  M . 
.e  Due  ofl^s  a  sort  of  apology  for  this  transaction.  This  imtedated  coneet- 
sion,  it  seeou,  was  made  to  Adam  House,  on  the  recommendatioii  of  Zenofi 
Trudeau,  which  reoommendatioo  and  petition  had  been  mislaid,  and  oot  fouad 
^ntil  after  the  territory  was  transferred  to  the  United  States,  which  is  mock 
about  such  an  apology  as  if  a  man  who  had  forged  a  deed  for  JLand  should  at- 
tempt to  excuse  it  by  sayiiig  that  it  was  only  done  in  cc^formity  with  a  verbal 
promise  of  the  nominal  grantor's  ancestor  ;  or  as  if  a  man  who  had  been  de- 
tected in  forging  a  will  ahould  seek  to  justify  himself  by  declaring  that  it  was 
only  intended  to  give  effect  to  a  parol  promise  of  the  deceased.  Sir,  I  repeat, 
a  wa3  forgery,. r^nk  and  inexcusable  forgery. 

But  M.  Le  Due  assures  us,  that  diuriiig  the  eight  months  that  Ueiaesus  le- 
mained  in  St.  Louis,  after  all  bis  power  and  that  of  Spain  had  been  terminated, 
by  the  actual  transfer  both  of  possession  and  title  to  t^e  United  States,  m»tfca- 
tions  were  made  to  Delassus  the  ex-lieutenant  governor,  for  concessions,  and  smt 
of  money  offered  to  obtain  them^  and  the  applications  were  rejected  with  indignatiee. 
Observe,  sir,  not  one  appliceUioUj  but  applications  and  bribes^  in  tie  piurat. 
Now,  sir,  what  kind  of  character  could  this  man  have  established  to  tempi 


men  to  come  to  him  with  such  disgraceful  overtures.  He  rpected  them  with  in- 
dignation.  Did  he^  indeed  ?  But  who  heard  of  this  indignation  'i  Did  he 
prosecute  these  scoundrels  ?  Did  he  expose  them  to  the  American  Qfficers  ? 
Did  he,  in  any  way,  proclaim  tbe  fact  of  these  villanous  attempts  upon  his  vor 
tegrity?  His  indignation  seems  to  have  vented  itself  very  quietly.  It  passed 
off,  I  presume,  by  insensiLble  perspiration.  M.  Le  Due,  at  least,  seems  to  baie 
been  the  only  witness  of  the  gentle  exhalation.  But  let  us  fellow  the  evi- 
dence a  little  further.  MoraUsy  the  intendant,  had  apprized  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor DelassuSy  in  1802,  that  the  assessor  (whose  co-operation  in  completing  the 
§  rants  of  the  crown  lands  was  indispensable)  was  dead,  4md  had  expressly  or- 
ered  Delassus  (as  he  had  full  authority  to  do)  not  to  receive  any  f\irther  peti- 
tions for  land  till  the  place  of  the  deceased  assessor  should  be  supplied.  Whi< 
is  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Delassus  under  this  order  of  his  superior  officer  ?  He 
continued,  says  Le  Due,  to  issue  concessions,  nfter  this  notice  and  order^  dovn 
to  the  change  of  governmenty  and  to  issue  them  about  in  the  same  proj^ortion  as  ht 
had  done  before  the  order.  He  does  not  know  how  many  of  these  concessions 
were  made  to  bear  date  prior  to  the  order y  but,  he  believes,  sixty;  that  is,  six^ 
more  forgeries  were  committed  by  the  same  Col,  Delassus y  in  order  to  avoid 
the  charge  of  disobedience  to  tbe  intendant.  Will  it  he  said,  in  excuse  for  this 
conduct  of  Delassus,  that  in  his  testimony  in  Soulard's  case,  he  declared  that 
he  did  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  intendant  ?  The  excuse  will  not 
avail ;  for  if  this  were  true,  why  did  he  antedate  these  concesaions,  so  as  to  give 
them  the  appearance  of  having  been  issued  prior  to  the  notice  and  order  ? 
This  act  was,  itself,,  an  admission  of  the  authority  of  the  intendant,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  evade  it  by  the  perpetration  of  a  crime.  Sir,  it  is  observable  by  the 
schedules  annexed  to  this  record  of  Maeky  Wherry's  heirs,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
your  attention,  that  after  the  Spanish  authorities  knew  of  the  transfer  of  tbe 
province  to  the  United  States,  and  that  the  power  of  Spain  over  it  was  at  aa 
end,  within  the  last  four  months  immediately  preceding  the  final  surrender,  and 
in  the  very  depth  of  winter,  there  were  more  surveys  made  in  Uppof  Looisiana, 
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in  that  difficult  and  dreadful  season  of  the  year  with  a  view  to  grants,  than  had 
been  made  from  the  foundation  of  the  colony  till  then.  What  a  state  of  affairs 
"Was  that,  and  what  a  mass  of  light  does  it  throw  on  the  character  of  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  Delassus!  This  respectable  gentleman,  be  it  again  remembered, 
was  a  witness  in  Soulard's  case,  and  the  principal  witness  in  support  of  the 
claim.  In  that  case,  it  will  be  remembered,  that  among  other  extraordinary 
things,  he  testified  that  on  the  receipt  of  Morale's  regulations,  he  wrote  back  to 
Morales  and,  in  his  letter,  declared  to  the  intendant  that  he  disapproved  of  his 
regulations,  and  would  not  execute  them  till  further  orders.  This  liberty  with 
a  superior  officer  struck  me  as  strange,  in  a  despotic  governfflent  like  that  of 
Spain  ;  and  as  DelatatUf  in  his  deposition  in  Soulard's  case,  refers  to  exhibit  M, 
as  being  the  copy  of  his  communication  to  Morales,  I  looked  through  the  record, 
with  some  solicitude,  to  find  it,  that  I  might  see  the  language  in  which  Col. 
Delassus  had  couched  so  bold  a  declaration  to  the  intendant  of  the  king  -  of 
Spain:  but  exhibit  M.  was  not  in  the  record.  Supposing  it  possible  that  the 
clerk  of  the  district  court  of  Missouri,  in  making  up  the  transcript,  might  have 
accidentally  omitted  the  exhibit  M,  the  clerk's  office  was  searched  for  it;  but  it 
was  not  to  be  found ;  it  had,  therefore,  been  improperly  withdrawn.  On  his 
cross-examination,  here  also,  Lawless  admitted  that  he  was  in  possession  of  the 
original  document,  and  offisred  to  produce  it.  He  was  required  to  do  so,  and, 
afler  some  importunity,  I  received,  instead  of  the  originaly  a  JFVench  translatianj 
with  the  English  interlined.  This,  however,  was  not  the  paper  I  wished,  and  I 
demanded  me  Spanish  originaly  which  has  at  length  been  furnished,  and  here  it 
is.  1  desire  to  make  this  honorable  Court  better  acquainted  with  this  curious 
paper.  That  part  of  the  translation  which  professes  to  make  this  bold  and  dar* 
mg  communication  to  Morales,  reads  thus:  [here  Mr.  Wirt  read  the  French  and 
English  translation  which  had  been  furnished,  and  then  proceeded.]  The  Court 
will  observe  that  in  the  translation,  this  passage  reads  glibly,  and  appears  to  in- 
corporate very  well  with  the  text.  But  now  let  us  turn  to  the  original  which  I 
wish  the  Court  to  inspect,  reminding  them  that  it  was  sworn  by  Delassus  to  be  a 
copy  of  his  letter  to  Morales.  A  copy  of  that  letter,  made  at  the  time,  would  all 
be  in  the  same  ink  and  in  the  same  hand-writing:  but  you  will  observe  that, 
here,  the  -last  paragraph,  which  contains  this  alleged  defiance  to  Morales,  has 
DO  resemblance,  either  in  the  age  or  color  of  the  ink,  or  in  the  character  of  the 
hand-writing.  It  is,  manifestbf,  a  modem  addition  to  the  old  draft,  and  ob- 
viously fabricated  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  deposition  of  Delassus. 
[The  paper  was  here  handed  to  the  Court,  and  whiLs  they  were  examining  it, 
Mr.  Wirt  proceeded.]  The  Court  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the  whole  of 
the  letter,  from  the  beginning  down  to  this  factitious  paragraph,  is  in  the  same 
uniform  hand,  and  the  same  ink,  with  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  written 
at  the  same  time.  The  letter,  it  seems,  was  written  in  1799.  The  body  of  the 
writing,  therefore,  is  upwards  of  30  years  of  age,  and  it  bears  the  appearance 
of  being  thus  old.  But  the  last  clause  is  obviously  a  patch  of  recent  date,  and 
certainly  not  older  than  the  deposition  of  Delassus  in  Soulard's  case.  In 
farther  confirmation  of  this  obvious  truth,  you  will  find  the  whole  of  the  old 
part  of  the  letter  employed  in  a  very  respectful  discussion  of  the  policy  of  Mo- 
rales' regulations.  But  this  last  paragraph  is  a  sudden  and  abrupt  departure 
from  the  whole  purpose,  scope^  and  tone  of  the  genuine  original  letter,  and  is 
such  a  rough  and  unskilful  graft  upon  the  old  stock,  as  to  betray,  at  once,  not 
only  the  subsequency,  but  the  recency  of  the  interpolation.  And,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  what  is  there  worse  in  such  a  spurious  addition  to  a  genuine  let- 
ter, than  in  the  antedating  of  grants  for  land  ?  The  paper  speaks  for  itself, 
sir,  and  it  is  easy  to  tell  what  would  be  its  fate  before  a  jury  of  the  country. 
The  fact,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  this  paper  has  been  brought  out,  after 
having  been  very  improperly  removed  from  the  files  of  the  District  Court  of 
Mbsouri,  may  serve  to  show  us  what  kind  of  characters  we  have  to  deal 
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withy  and  what  kind  of  characters  were  concerned  in  the  manufactufe  of  these 

ekitnis. 

There  is  anotner  circnnistance  with  regard  to  this  Mr.  Delasms  that  I  think 
it  proper  to  bring  to  the  knowledge  of  this  honorahle  Court.     Delajssas  is  the 
ii^az  Teiamomus  of  all  these  claims  ;  nay  the  Againetnnony  too,  the  great  moo- 
arch  ofthe  manufactory.  This  man,  conscious  that  the  concessions  which  he  was 
scattering  among  the  people,  with  so  prodigal  a  hand,  would  uot  bear  the  teil 
of  the  regulations  of  the  intendant  Morales,  but  must  fall  as  last  as  they  -were 
brought  up  to  that  standard,  makes  a  bold,  dash  in  his  deposition  in  Soulardli 
ease  to  protect  his  hopeful  progeny  from  the  fell  swoop  of  those    re^alatioBSi 
and  declares  that  he  has  no  recollection  of  having  ever  published  Morale's  regmU" 
tionsy  he  is  very  ture  he  never  carried  them  into  effect ^  and  never  did  mean  to  ad  as- 
der  them.     And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  undaunted  and  reckless  assertion,  we  hafe 
the  eridence  of  Le  Due,  his  private  secretary,  who,  proves  the  publication  ex- 
pressly.    There  were,  you  are  informed  by  the  witnesses,  two  modes  of  proaol- 
gating  a  law  or  public  document  at  St.  Ijouis  ;  one,  by  posting  it  up  in  a  pobfic 
place,  where  it  might  be  read  by  all  the  inhabitants  ;  the  other,   proclaimiag 
it  by  beat  of  drum.     Now  Le  Due  swears,  that  he,  as  the  private  seereiarjy 
did,  in  the  month  of  February  or  March,  1800,  post  up  a  copy  of  these  regula- 
tions opposite  the  Governor'* s  house j  where  it  remained  till  washed  away  by  tbe 
rein.     Here  is  the  proof  of  publication,  by  an  officer  of  the  Govemmeniy  at  the 
€rovernment  house,  and  bofbre  his  eyes:  would  Le  Due  have  dared  to  take  thk 
step  in  defiance  ofthe  anthorUy  of  his  superior }  Would  he  have. done  it  witboot 
such  authority?     No  rational  man  can  doubt  upon  this  subject.     So  much  for 
Mr.  DekusuB^  recollection.     But,  however  this  may  be,  he  is  very  sure  he 
never  did  act  under  these  regulations,  and  never  meant  to  do  it;  then  wbf 
did  he  cause  them  to  be  published?     But  this. is  not  all;  it  is  in  erpress  pToif 
that  he  did  act  nnd':r  them:  for  in  November,  1800,  this  same  Delassus  made  a 
Concession  to  Jarvis  (p.  50  of  the  record  in  Soulard's  case)  in  which  he  refers 
expressly  to  these  regulations,  as  showing  the  condition  of  the  grant.    "  Yes," 
said  Lawless,  in  his  cross  examination  on  this  subject, ''  he  does  refer  io  the 
regulaiions;  but  he  might  have  meant  the  regulatums  of  Gayoso.^^     The  Court 
could  not  have  but  remarked  the  conscious  confusion  of  the  witness  in  offer- 
ing this  puerile  and  frivolous  excuse,  to  screen  his  principal  witness  from  detect- 
ed peijury.     He  knew  well  that  the  regulations  of  Gayoso  bad  been  supersed- 
ed by  those   of  Morales,  and  that  Detassus  would  not  have  dared  to  send  a 
concession  for  conGrmation  to  MoraleSy  with  a  reference  to  the  reguiaiious  tj 
Gayoso  as  givine  the  conditions  ofthe  grant,  when  those  regulations  had  beeo 
superseded  by  those  of  Morales  himself.     The  general  reference  to  the  regm- 
iationSj  Delassus  well  knew,  would  be  understood  by  Morales  and  every  oae 
ebe,  as  a  reference  to  the  existing  regulations,  not  to  those  which  had  beeo 
repealed.     Yes  sir,  he  did  act,  and  knowingly  act  in  execution  of  Moraie's 
regulations,  though  he  has  the  hardihood  to  deny  it  on  his  oath.     So  did  Sou- 
lard  his  surveyor.     In  his  certificate  of  survey  in  Lt.  Vrain's  case  fp.  53  of 
the  record)  we  have  his  express  recognition  ofthe  regvlations  of  the  IntemUmt; 
and  in  pages  53,  54,  of  the  Soulard  record,  we  have   Morale's  confirmation  of 
that  claim,  on  the  condition  of  compliance  with  his  regulations.     Thus  we  have 
DtlassuSy  his  surveyor^  and  Morales  himself  all  co-operating  to  give  effect  to 
Ihese  regulations  in  Upper  Louisiana  ;  and  yet  Col.  Delassus  swears  that  he  is 
sure  he  never  carried   these  regulations  into  efiect,  and  never  did  mean  to 
act  under  them !     Such  is  the  code  of  morals  which  presided  over  these  con- 
cossions. 

I  understand  that  we  are  prohibited  from  examining  the  documents  on  the 
table,  in  detail,  with  reference  to  the  special  frauds  which  were  attempted  or 
committed.  A  short  list,  however,  has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  of  concessioos 
for  serviees^  of  so  singular  and  interesting  a  character,  that  I  beg  leave  to  call 
your  attention  to  two  or  three  of  the  items.    Here  is  a  concession  for  services^ 


to  HtH>  infant  children  of  Saulardj  the  one  S  years,  the  other  1  yean-  old-i^by  wa^ 
of  cover,  it  is  added  for  services  of  their  father.  Here  is  another  eoncession  of 
15,000  arpensy  to  Le  Due,  the  private  secretary  of  Delassus,  for  services. 
Here  is  another  concession  of  a  league  square,  to  Delassus^  cook^  for  private 
services  ;  where  were  they  rendered  ?  In  the  kitchen,  I  presuipe  :  they  are 
not  public  service?,  they  are  privaie.  But,  as  if  conscious  that  these  concessions 
would  not  hold  water,  there  is,  in  tack  of  these  caseSy  a  separate  concession  to 
boot,  of  800  arpens,  under  Morales^  regulations;  this  is  throwing  an  anchor  to 
windward,  by  way  of  making  sure  work,  that  his  favorite  protegi^  should  at 
least  receive  something. 

Such  is  the  general  complexion  thrown  upon  these  claims  by  the  document*. 
Tet,  sir,  I  repeat  it  that  it  has  never  been  doubted  that  there  were  among  them 
some  honest  claims,  notwithstanding  the  very  suspicious  company  in  which 
they  were  found  ;  and  among  the  very  few  which  Judee  Peek  has  been  called 
upon  to  decide,  he  has  already  confirmed  several.  It  is  in  proof  by  Judge 
Wash,  that  among  these  claimants  were  many  very  respectable  men,  and  some 
of  them  the  intimate  associaieSi  and  friends  of  Judge  Peek,  If,  therefore,  he  could 
have  been  intimidated  by  the  fear  of  giving  displeasure  on  one  hand,  or  sway- 
ed by  feelings  of  personal  friendship  on  the  other,  there  existed  every  con« 
sideration  to  bend  the  erect  and  perpendicular  integrity  of  his  mind.  But  io 
the  decision  of  those  claims,  as  in  the  proceedings  against  Lawless,  he  has 
shown  that  he  knows  but  one  principle  of  action,  the  firm  and  fearless  discharge 
of  his  duty,  without  permitting  himself  to  calculate  the  personal  consequences* 
Had  he  possessed  a  little  more  of  that  moral  lubricity,  which  is  sometimes  veiled 
under  the  fashionable  name  of  tact ^  he  might  have  slipped  out  of  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and,  at  the  same  time,  slipped  into  the  good  graces  of  that  very  nvtr 
merous  class  of  the  people  of  Missouri,  called  the  land  claimants,  aod  been 
quite  as  popular  as  those  who  persecute  him.  He  chose  the  opward  path| 
however,  and  has  been  punished  for  his  singularity  ^  so  far  as  .a  man,  who  is  al 
peace  with  himself  and  Heaven,  can  be  punished,  by  the  persecu|ioi|  of  the 
wicked.     But  to  our  subject. 

Soulard's  case  (out  of  which  the  present  impeachment  has  arisen)  though 
not  the  first  upon  the  docket  of  land  claims^  was  the  first  submitted  to Ihf  Judee 
for  decision.     It  seems  to  have  been  singled  out,  by  the  counsel,  as  OKe  of  the 
fairest,  and  the  most  likely  to  propitiate  the  Court,  in  favor  of  its  coQP|pinions. 
The  claim  was  for  10,000  arpens  of  land,  and  was  founded  on  an  alleged  con«» 
cession  said  to  have  been  made  by  don  Zenon  Trudeau  in  179t>.     But  if  if  was 
issued  at  that  time,  Soulard  had  kept  it  in  his  pocket  ever  since,  for  it  ba4  never 
been  seen  by  any  other  human  being,  save  only  the  very  honorable  ikiid  ac- 
curate Col.  belassus.    According  to  all  the  regulations  of  land  titles  in  Lou- 
isiana, from  the  time  that  Spain  took  possession  under  O'Reilly,  there  was  an- 
nexed to  every  concession,  a  condition  of  settlement,  enclosure  and  cultivation, 
within  a  limited  time;  the  title  was  to  be  consummated  on  a  compliance  v^ith    • 
these  conditions  within  three  years,  otherwise  the  title  was  forfeited  and  re- 
verted to  the  crown.     This  concession  to  Soulaid,  be  it  remembered,  is  alleged 
to  have  been  made  in  1796.     In  1799  Morales  published  his  regulations,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  he  calls  dpon  all  the  holders  of  incomplete  titles  to 
report  their  claims  within  6  months  ;  and  declares  that  all  not  so  reported  shoul4 
be  forfeited.     Soulard  never  reported  his  pretended  claim  under  that  call ;  it 
was,  therefore,  forfeited  by  the  express  declaration  of  the  public  laws  of  the 
intendant   Morales.     Soulard  keeps  this  pretended    concession  to    himself. 
Althftugh  himself  the  surveyor  of  the  Upper  Province,  with  the  power  of  com- 
manding whatever  assistance  he  pleased,  he  does  not  even  cause  his  concession 
to  be  surveyed.     For  eight  years,  there  is  not  only  no  settlement,  no  enclosure, 
no  cultivation,  but  not  even  a  survey  of  the  concession.     His  title,  therefore, 
if  he  ever  had  any,  was  doubly  forfeited,  first  by  non-compliance  with  the  fun- 
damental conditions  of  the  grant,  and  secondly,  by  his  direct  disobedience  Io 
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the  mandatory  call  of  Morales,  the  Intendant.    No  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
his  refusal  to  obey  this  call,  but  one  of  two ;  either  that  there  was   no  such 
concession  at  all  then  in  existence  ;  or  if  there  was  one,  he  was  conscious  that 
it  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  the  intendant  Morales.     During  the  contin- 
uance of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  full  vigor,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  existence 
of  this  claim.     It  was  not  until  it  was  known  that  the  territory  of  Louisiana  had 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  and  ^^  only  one  little  month"  before  the  actoal 
surrender  of  the  possession,  to  wit,  in  February,  1804,  that  this  pretended  claiia, 
(which  if  it  really  existed  in  1796,  had  since  been  annihilated  by  the  seal  of  a 
double  condemnation)  was  drawn  forth  into  light,  as  it  is  alleged,  onlj  so  lonp 
as  to  be  surveyed,  when  it  again  vanished  from  mortal  sight,  and  was  never 
seen  again,  nor  its  past  existence  ever  heard  of,  until  this  bill  was  filed  by  Mr. 
Lawless  under  the  act  of  1 824. 

The  second  disappearance  of  this  concession,  after  the  survey  in  1804,  uif 
possible  still  more  mysterious  than  its  original  concealment  from  1796  to  }90i. 
Observe  it  was  in  1804  that  this  claim  is  said  to  have  been  surveyed.  The 
first  board  of  commissioners  for  the  settlement  of  these  land  claims,  was  organi- 
zed under  the  act  of  congress  of  thenext  year,  1805.  By  this  law,  all  holdersof 
incomplete  Spanish  grants  were  required  to  produce  them  to  the  recorder  of  had 
titles,  within  twelve  months,  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  Soulard  ilever  produced 
this  claim,  but  was  as  deaf  to  this  call,  as  he  had  been  to  that  of  Morales.  The 
several  boards  of  commissioners,  organized,  in  succession,  for  the  ezaminatioa 
of  these  claims,  and  sitting  from  year  to  year  down  to  1814,  although  every  suc- 
cessive law  contained  a  denunciation  of  forfeiture  for  the  non-production  of  these 
claims-^all  these  boards  were  suffered  to  pass  away,  and  not  a  whisper  was 
beard  of  this  claim  of  Soulard's  for  10,000  arpens  of  land. 

To  make  the  matter  still  more  strange^  Soulard  had  other  claim$  htfore  ike 
tame  boarde  of  commiseionerBy  and,  in  a  letter  or  memorial  to  the  board  in  sup- 
port of  these  claims, ^«  recites  hie  services  to  the  public y  and  alleges  that  he  had 
no  claim  for  them^  except  for  about  4,000  arpenSy  then  before  the  bomdy  and  he  makes 
the  smaUness  of  these  cltrims  an  argument  for  their  confirmaHon.  How  does  this 
consist  with  the  proposition  of  his  then  having  a  surveyed  claim  in  reserve,  for 
10,000  arpens y  for  these  same  services?  This  evidence  was  not  before  the  jury 
who  tried  the  issue  offset  in  Soulard's  case  :  jt  has  been  discovered  since  the 
trial.  Thus  it  appears,  that  he  not  only  failed  altogether  to  give  the  board  notice  of 
this  claim  ;  but  had  infact  asserted  that  he  had  no  such  claim,  by  the  direct 
assertion  that  he  had  none  except  for  the  4,000  acres. 

There  is  another  singular  piece  of  evidence,  touching  the  reality  of  this  clain, 
brought  out  by  Soulard  himself  for  a  different  purpose,  and  obviously  without 
perceiving  its  effect  on  this  pretended  claim.  It  is  the  letter  of  Carlos  Howard, 
page  43  of  the  Soulard  record,  being  one  of  the  exhibits  annexed  to  the  answer. 
This  letter,  you  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  bears  date  in  1797,  only  one  yesr 
after  this  alle|red  concession  of  10,000  arpens,  for  public  services.  Tet  in  this 
letter,  which  is  one  of  recommendation  of  Soulard,  found  now  in  Soulard's  pos- 
session, and  consequently  written  with  his  knowledge  and  approbation,  the 
writer,  after  setting  out  the  merits  of  Soulard  in  his  various  offices  of  surveyor, 
adjutant  major,  engineer,  &c.  proceeds  to  state,  ''being  to  be  observed  that  he 
rendered  the  services  above  mentioned,  without  having  received  or  solicited 
any  eratiiication  therefor.''  Thus  we  have  this  pretended  claim  veiled  in  dark- 
ness from  the  term  of  its  alleged  birth;  its  existence,  or  the  existence  of  any  such 
claim  expressly  denied  the  very  next  year  by  Carlos  Howard,  the  friend  of  Sou- 
lard, with  his  knowledge  and  approbation — its  existence,  also,  impliedly  de- 
nied by  Soulard  himself,  in  his  refusal  to  produce  it  on  the  call  o£  Morales, 
though  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture;  its  existence,  again,  impliedly  denied  by 
him,  in  his  refusal  to  produce  it  before  the  recorder  of  land  titles  and  boards  o( 
commissioners,  under  the  various  calls  of  congress,  although  under  the  Uke 
pain  of  forfeiture  ;  and  finally^  we  have  its  existence  expressly  denied  by  him, 
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in  his  memorial  to  the  board  of  eoromtssioQera,  wherein  he  affirms  that  he  had 
no  claim  for  services,  except  for  the  4,000  arpens  then  before  the  board.     Then 
folio  virs  the  long  sleep  often  years  between  the  abolition,  or  rather  expiration  of 
the  board,  and  the  passage  of  the  act  of  18*4,  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  court  of 
Missouri  over  these  land  claims,  during  which  not  a  whisper  is  heard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  claim.     If  a  real  entity,  why  did  it  thus  shun  the  light,  and  why 
was  the  existence  of  any  such  claim,  so  often  both  impliedly  and  expressly  de- 
nied, both  by  Soulard  and  his  friends?  Possibly  we  may  find  a  solution  of  it  in  a 
part  of  Le  Due's  evidence  in  Macky  Wherry's;  I  mean  the  commencement  of 
his  cross-examination,  ia  which,  after  saying  that  he  acted  as  translator  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  ft>r  the  adjustment  of  land  titles,  he  states  that./Ae 
grea  er  part  of  the  cancessums  brought  before  ike  hoard  were  in  the  hattd^oriting 
of  An  oine  Soulard,     Mr.  Soulard  might  possibly  have  been  a  little,  fastidious 
of  exhibiting  a  concession  to  himself  in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  submitting 
the  signature  of  Trudeau  to  general  scrutiny.     But  whatever  the  cause,  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  concession,  in  the  iron  mask,  lived  and  died,  unseen, 
unknown,  its  existence  disclaimed  and  denied  for  thirty  yearSj  by  its  master  and 
his  friends  ;  and  yet  in  1825-6,  under  the  magic  touch  of  Col.  Lawless'  wand, 
the  apparition  of  this  claim  arises,  in  company  with  those  of  Jaques  Glamorgan 
for  half  a  million  of  arpens,  of  Soulard's  infant  children,  and  Delasedis'  cook,  and 
becomes  a  veritable  entity  for  the  consideration  of  a  court  of  justice.     I  say  its 
apparition,  because  the  concession  did  not  appear  in  its  bodily  form;  that  had 
perished — being  a  trifling  paper,  only  a  title  to  10,000  arpens  of  land,  the  state- 
ment of  the  petition  is  that  Soulard  had,  by  mistake^  thrown  it  in'.o  ihefirey  jwith 
some  other  papers  of  no  value.     A  very  likely  thing,  to  be  sure,  to  happen  to  a 
man  of  business  and  system,  in  the  habit  of  arranging  and  preserving  papers  in 
relation  to  land  titles,  as  the  surveyor  of  sach  an  extensive  district  must  neces- 
sarily have  been.     The  Judge  doubting,  as  he  well  might,  the  validity  of  this 
concession,  referred  the  question  to  a  jury  as  an  issue  of  fact.     But  the  peti- 
tioner called  Col.  Delassus,  as  his  witness,  and  all  was  light:  the  jury  found 
that  the  concession  had  really  existed. 

The  Judge  was  now  called  to  answer  the  questions  propounded  to  him  by  .the 
act  of  Congress,  to  wit. 

1.  Was  the  x^oncession  legally  made  by  the  proper  authority  ? 

2.  Had  any  treatyj  laws,  or  ordinance  been  shown,  to  u>hich  the  Judge  couid 
refer  in  his  decree^  as  authorizing  the  confirmation  ? 

He  heard  the  arguments  of  counsel  on  the  demurrer  to  the  petitioi^  He 
received  and  read  Mr.  Lawless'  printed  argument  in  support  of  the  claim. 
After  the  petition  was  amended,  he  heard  another  argument  on  the  merits.  .  .He 
took  the  case  under  deliberate  advisement;  and  found  himself  ultimately  con- 
strained to  answer  both  the  questions  propounded  to  him  by  the  act  of  Congress, 
against  the  petition.  1 .  That  the  claim  was  not  legally  issued  by  the  proper 
authority.  2.  That  no  treaty,  law,  or  ordinance  had  been  shown  to  which  he 
could  refer,  in  his  decree  to  justify  the  confirmation;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Spanish  ordinances,  which  alone  bore  upon  the  subject,  demanded  its  rejection. 
To  these  ordinances  he  referred  in  his  decree;  and  assigned,  at  length,  from 
the  Bench,  the  reasons  of  his  Opinion,  substantially  as  they  were  afterwards 
printed. 

He  was  ready  to  enter  his  decree  at  the  same  term  at  which  he  gave  his 
Opinion.  But  the  leading  counsel,  Mr.  Lawless,  not  being  present,  through're- 
spect  to  that  gentleman  and  the  interests  of  his  clients,  he  suspended  his  decree 
till  the  next  term,  in  order  that  Mr.  Lawless  might  be  present  to  prepare  the 
case  for  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  the  Judge  was  as  anxious  as 
Mr.  Lawless,  or  his  clients,  that  the  case  should  go,  for  the  final  settlement  of 
those  principles  which  were  to  govern  all  these  claims. 

The  Opinion  which  he  had  delivered  being  the  first  judicial  Opinion  on  the 
subject  of  these  claims  under  the  act  of  18'i4,  and  having  gone  at  large  into  the 
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principles  aflectinff  all  their  daims,  the  counsel  praerisiof  at  his  Imr,  and  m 
ticulariy  the  counsel  for  the  land  claimants,  were  deairoun  of  baving  an  opp« 
tunitj  of  examining  it  more  deliberately,  with  the  view  of  noaking  up  their  ova 
opinions  on  the  solidity  of  the  decision,  and  the  probability  of  its  standiagtM 
test  of  an  appeal,  and  of  seeing  how  much  ground  it  covered,  how  many  oftlKir 
claims  it  would  settle,  how  many  it  would  leave  still  to  be  contested.    Wii 
this  view,  they  requested  the  Judge  to  publish  his  Opinion;  and  deeming  Ap 
request  reasonable,  as  it  certainly  was,  he  yielded  to  their  request,  and  publidMi  I 
it.     And  with  the  same  candor  and  judicious  propriety  which  had  marked  al 
his  conduct,  and  the  same  anxious  desire  to  do  justice  and   to   correct  ta  air 
future  case  any  involuntary  error  into  which  he  might  have  fallen,  he  appeaMi 
note  to  the  Opinion,  in  which  he  stated — ^*  that  the  title  to  more  thau  a  miiliaB, ' 
perhaps  millions  of  acres  o£  land  whs  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  dectsioDof 
the  questions  vvhich  had  been  considered;  and  the  Opinion  having  mainly  p»- 
ceeded  upon  a  view  which  had  not  been  taken  at  the  bar,  and  having  bees  ei- 
tended  to  an  inquiry  into  the  source  and  nature  of  the  Spanish  titles  to  Itadi 
in  Louisiana  and  to   an  inquiry  concerning  the  laws  under  which  these  Mks 
were  derived;  and  the  decision  of  most  of  the  points,  therefore,  having  pm- 
ceeded  chiefly  upon  grounds  which  had  been  little  or  not  at  all  examined  io  tk 
argument  of  the  cause,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  remark  that  counsel  will  bo(  be 
excluded  from  again  stirring  any  of  the  points  which  have  been  here  decided, 
when  they  may  hereafter  arise  in  another  cause."     And  the  return  for  aU  tin 
candor,  patience,  tenderness  and  solicitude  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  was 
a  virulent  attack  upon  the  Opinion  by  Lawless,  in  the  public  newspapers,  which 
has  ultimately  resulted  in  this  impeachment. 

In  the  predetermination  to  find  fault  with  any  act  of  the  Judge,  and  to  aereen 
Lawless  at  his  expense,  it  has  been  said  that  he  had  no  business  to  pabHsk  tia 
Opinion.  That  it  was  done  from  vanity.  That  the  tendency  of  his  own  pub- 
lished Opinion  was  to  create  that  very  prejudice  with  regard  to  pending  causes 
of  which  he  complains  against  Lawless.  That  the  Opinion,  thus  publi^ed,  was 
by  the  Judge's  own  act  made  a  proper  subject  for  newspaper  criticism;  that 
Lawless  was  perfectly  justifiable  in  exposing  the  errors  of  that  Opiaioa; 
and  that  the  ahachment  for  contempt  was  a  mere  act  of  revenge  on  the  part  of 
Judge  Peck  to  soothe  his  own  disappointed  and  wounded  vanity. 

1  do  not  know,  Mr.  President,  in  what  light  these  reflections  may  strike 
this  honorable  Court ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  expected  a  loftier  as  well  as  a 
juster  tone  of  sentiment  from  the  honorable  managers.  ^* Judge  Peck  published 
his  Opinion  from  vanity!  "  what  circumstance  is  there  in  the  case  that  lends  the 
slightest  color  to  the  suggestion?  Not  one.  On  the  contrary,  the  proof  is 
clear,  full,  most  express,  and  perfectly  uncontradicted,  that  the  opinion  wai 
published  at  the  request  of  the  6ar,  and  jttr  the  natural  and  proper  purpoaea  wkkk 
have  been  already  enumerated ; — and  yet,  in  direct  contradiction  to  thia  prooi^ 
gentlemen  undertake  to  say  that  the  publication  proceeded  from  vanity.  What 
candor,  what  justice,  what  judicial  decency  is  there  iu  thus  wantonly  ascribing  the 
act  to  so  mean  and  despicable  a  motive,  when  the  testimony  in  the  cnaa 
expressly  proves  a  pure,  correct,  all-sufficient  and  manly  one  r  Was  ft  not 
right  that  the  suitor  should  know  the  Court's  Opinion  on  the  law  of  theae  titles  ? 

Did  they  not  ask  it  through  their  counsel  ?  Was  not  the  publication  made  at 
their  request,  expressed  through  the  counsel  ?  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  gene- 
ral interest  that  the  decision  should  be  made  known  ?  Were  not  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  these  lands  belong,  interested  in  knowing 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  }  Was  not  the  subject  under  the  control  and  the 
legisJaUon  of  congress,  and  was  it  not  important,  as  a  guide  to  legislatioo 
for  that_body  to  know  the  construction  placed  by  the  courts  on  the  law  as  it  stood? 
Judge  Peck's,  let  it  be  observed,  was  the  first  judicial  decision  (hat  was  made 
on  the  subject  of  these  foreign  land  titles  under  the  treaty  of  Louisiana.  It  was 
a  perfectly  new  question  in  our  courts ;  and  it  was  a  most  interesting  one. 
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[  speak  from  my  own  experience  and  observation.     Having,  at  that  time,  official 
duties  to  perform  under  the  law  which  had  committed  this  subject  to  the  juris- 
dictioA    of  the  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  titles  turning  upon  the  laws, 
ordknaaces  and  usages  of  a  foreign  government  of  which  the  best  general  lawyer 
among  us  was  wholly  ignorant,  1  well  remember  the  intense  interest  with  which  I 
looked  to  the  lights  that  should  arise  from  the  decisions  of  the  tribunals  sitting  in 
the  eountry  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  these  laws.   I  hailed  the  publication  of 
Judge  Peck^s  Opinion,  therefore,  as  a  public  benefit,  and  thought  the  country 
indebted  to  him  not  only  for  the  labor  which  he  had  bestowed  on  the  investigation, 
but  for  having  thus  made  the  fruits  of  that  labor  public  property.     Sir,is  not  this 
thing  continually  done  and  properly  done  ?    Do  not  your  newspapers  continually 
present  you,  with  the  decisions  of  the  courts  ofmst  prius  on  new  questions  of  law? 
and  who  before  was  ever  heard  to  complain  of  this  course  until  the  purposes  of 
this  prosecution  and  the  emergency  of  the  argument  made  such  a  complaint  a 
matter  of  policy  ?    Are  not  the  decisions  of  the  first,  second  and  third  circuit 
of  the  United  States  regularly  published  on  the  rising  of  the  court,  even  before 
the  cause  has  been  heard  on  appeal  before  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  ?  Yet  who  ever  before  suggested  that  there  was  any  thing  improper  in 
these  publications,  or  that  they  were  manifestations  of  vanity  on  the  part  of  the 
judges  who  furnished  their  opinions  for  publication  ?    Who  before  ever  objected 
that  the  publication  of  the  opinion  of  a  court  by  their  own  authority,  in  a  cause 
regularly  before  them,  was  liable  to  the  charge  of  being  a  contempt  committed 
by  the  court  upon  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  was  calculated  to  prejudice  the  minds 
of  the  community  with  .regard  te  other  causes  still  pending  iu  court  ?    It  calls 
for  a  practical  confusion  of  ideas  peculiar  to  the  country,  from  a  native  of  which 
this   probably   originated,  to  comprehend  the  proposition.     At  this  rate,  no 
court,  not  even  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  can  s;ifely  pronounce 
an  opinion,  or  permit  it  to  be  published,  because  it  may  efiect  the  decision  of 
sonie  other  case  which  is  waiting  for  trial,  and  so  become  a  contempt  of  the 
court's  own  authority  committed  by  itself.     Hitherto,  it  has  been  supposed  the 
peculiar  province  of  courts  to  make  precedents  to  bind  other  cases,  and  to  make 
tbofse  precedents  known  for  the  settlement  of  other  controversies  and  the  in- 
struction of  the  community:  but  now  it  seems  it  is  a  contempt  of  the  court,  by 
itself.    1  f  gentlemen  mean  to  say  that  the  publication  by  the  press  was  a  contempt 
of  the  supreme  court,  because  it  was  calculated  to  influence  the  decision  of  that 
court  before  which  the  appeal  was  yet  pending,  the  answer  is,  that  the  publico^ 
tion  was  no  more  calculated  to  produce  this  effect,  than  the  communication  to 
the  supreme  court  of  the  same  matter  in  a  manuscript  form;  and  this  is  a  case 
of  continual  occurrence  on  appeals  to  that  court.     The  reasoned  opinion  of  the 
inferior  court  is  frequently  incorporated  in  (he  record — and  the  reports  of  the 
three  first  circuits  frequently  appear  before  the  cause  has  been  decided  on 
appeal,  and  the  reasoning  of  the  judge  below  has  been  frequently  read  in  argu- 
ment by  counsel  before  the  supreme  court.     Yet  no  one  has  ever  before  been  so 
astute  as  to  see  the  objertion  to  the  course  which  we  are  here  considering. 

As  to  the  Opinion's  having  become  a,  fair  subject  ofcritirism  by  the  publication, 
the  right  o£  Jair  criticism  with  an  honest  view  to  the  truth  has  never  been  con- 
troverted. It  is  the  foul  cri:tcism  and  the  disAonest  view  to  which  we  object.  It 
is  the  gross  misrepresentation,  the  lawless  spirit,  the  contemptuous  purpose,  the 
scandalizing  the  court  with  the  wicked  intention  of  destroying  its  authority — 
it  was  this  that  was  the  subject,  of  punishment  and  the  proper  subject,  according 
to  every  authority.  ^ 

As  to  the  idea  that  the  Judge's  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  libel,  that  he 
looked  for  glory  and  not  for  ridicule,  and  that  the  attachment  was  a  mere  effu- 
sion of  personal  revenge  for  the  mortification  which  Lawless  had  inflicted  on 
him,  it  is  one  of  those  gratuitous  aspersions  in  argument  which  was*  certainly 
not  to  have  been  expected  here.  Why  is  such  an  imputation  to  be  made  on 
Judge  Peek  aooner  than  oa  any  other  Judge  who  has  punished,  in  the  same 
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way,  a  libel  on  his  judicial  opinions  ;  Judge  Haywood,  for  example,  in  the 
from  Tennessee?    In  every  case,  in  which  contempt  has  heen  sought  to  be csi 
on  the  judgments  and  proceedings  of  courts,  the  proceeding  by  attacbmesi  k 
exposed  to  the  same  construction  of  motive  ;  and  yet  this* puerile  cry  of  spir 
.  and  hurt  vanity  has  never  hindered  a  firm  judge  from  proceeding  to  Tindioie. 
in  this  mode,  the  dignity  and  authority  of  his  court,  nor  will    such  a  coone^ 
conduct  ever  lower  such  a  judge  in  the  estimation  of  an  enlightened  and  Boni 
community,  who  know  the  importance  of  upholding  the  authority  of  the  lavs. 
No,  sir;  there  is  but  too .  much  reason  to  believe  that  whatever  spirit  of  rt 
venffe  existed  in  this  case  was  on  the  other  side.     It  has  been   shown  bj  Ik 
evidence  that  Mr.  Lawless,  whose  dependence  was  on  his   profeffsioa,  ra 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  these  land  claims.     The  proof  is  that  hen 
the  leading  counsel  in  claims  amounting  to  six  hundred  thousand  acres.    If  &b 
commissions  were  only  ten  per  cen*.^  as  he  admitted  them  to  bo  in  Macky  Wk^ 
ry's  case,  his  receipts  from  the  claims  already  on  the  docket,  ivould,  io  esse  of 
success,  have  amounted  to  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  say  nothing  of  thr 
numerous  claims  which  remained  behind,  and  which  would    unquestionUr 
have  been  brought  forward,  if  Soulard's  case  had  succeeded..     But  it  wasia- 
mediately  perceived  that  if  the  decision  in  Soulard^s  case  should  be  sostaiDed^ 
it  would  demolish,  fit  masse j  nearly  the  whole  of  these  claims  ;  and  Mr.  Lavka 
saw  all  his  high  and  flattering  prospects  on  the  point  of  being  blasted  by  tbi 
baleful  decision.     We  are  told  by  the  evidence  that  he  is  exceedingly  inadbk, 
and  that  his  deportment  towards  the  courts  of  the  country  was  too  often  vert 
disrespectful.     Wo  have  seen  that  one  of  his  habits  was  to  vent  his  spleci 
through  the  medium  of  the  press.  .  This  honorable  Court  cannot  have  forgaaet 
those  barbarous  publications  in  which  the  temporary  blindness  of  the  jadge  6xm 
disease  is  made  a  matter  of  taunt  and  sneer.     From  such  a  man,  in  such  a  sit- 
uation, the  paper^signed  Jl  Citizen  ought  not  to  have  been  matter  of  surprise. 
It  would  have  been  far  more  surprising,  and  even  unnatural,  in  such  a  man,  to 
have  permitted  the  decision  in  foulard's  case  to  pass  in  silonce.     The  Cosxt 
will  remember  that  he  had  himself  previously  written  and  published  an  argo- 
ment  for  the  edification  of  the  Judge  and  of  the  people  of  the  country,  gea- 
erally,  in  support  of  these  Spanish  claims,  in  which  he  affects  to  give  the  bv, 
ex  cathedra ;  and  you  must  have  observed,  on  his  examination,  the  solicitodi 
which  he  manifested  to  be  considered  pre-eminently  at  home  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject.    He  had  made  the  law  of  these  claims  a  peculiar  study.     He  knewsosae- 
thing  of  the  Spanish  and  French  languages,  and  was  obviously  willing  to  be 
considered  a  master  of  them  both,  and  to  have  not  only  superior,  but  exclusiffc 
advantages,  over  all  the  other  judges,  and  lawyers  of  the  country,  in  mafltc^ 
ing  all  the  science  which  was  necessary  to  the  decision  of  these  claims.    Bit 
printed  argument  is  more  in  the  tone  of  dictation  than  of  discussion,  andseeas 
rather  to  exact  submission  than  to  invite  consideration.     But  the  Judge,  umiUm 
afidic'ut  jurare  in  verbt  magis'riy  had  Scattered  this  labored  pamphlet  to  the  ibar 
winds,  and,  by  the  force  of  his  logic,  had  destroyed  not  only  Mr.  Lawless' 
golden  commissions,  but  his  golden  reputation  as  the  great  advocate  or  rathet 
the  great  autocrat  of  these  claims.     Is  it  surprising  that  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  first  tossed  on  the  revolutionary  sea  of  Ireland,  and  then  on  the  revola- 
tionary  and  counter  revolutionary  seas  of  France,  until  storms  had  become  » 
habitual  to  him  that  he  rather  enjoyed  the  rocking  of  the  battlements,  shovM 
have  been  restless  under  such  a  derangement  of  all  his  ardent  and  sanguine 
expectations?    Sir,  his  was  the  situation  and  his  the  temper  for  revenge  ;  tai 
not  those  of  Judse  Peck  ;  and  the  character  of  the  paper,  combined  with  tke 
whole  tenor  of  Lawless'  antecedent   and  subsequent  conduct  can  leave  so 
doubt  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote.     That  libel  was  the  child  of  revei^. 
I  refer  you  for  the  proof  of  it  to  his  own  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of  the  dc* 
cree  on  his  professional  hopes.    It  had  swept  over  them  like  the  fell  simoom,  and 
laid  them  in  the  dust.    And  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the  witnesses  ss 
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to  the  combustibility  of  his  temper,  his  habits  of  newspaper  scribbling,  and 
his  k'ude  and  passionate  deportment  toward  the  courts  by  whose  decisions  he 
was  disappointed.  Sir,  to  such  a  man,  in  such  a  situation,  the  first  impulse 
would  be  revenge  :  revenge  upon  the  Judge  *who  had  inflicted  this  frenzying 
disappointment  upon  him.  If  there  was  another  motive  blended  with  this,  it 
was  that  which  he  suggested  to  Foreman,  the  printer,  as  a  motive  for  him  to 
take  on  himself  the  authorship  of  the  piece — ^the^Hne  opportunity  of  immortalizing 
himself  by  a  martyrdom  in  the  great  cause  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

But  the  honorable  managers  insist  that  ^^  there  is  nothing  in  the  article  at 
which  offence  could  be  taken  by  any  reasonable  man."  They  insist  that  ^'  it  is 
perfectly  decorous  and  respectful,  throughout;  that  the  language  is  not  only  de- 
licate but  most  cautiously  guarded  and  polite;  that  the  object  wa^  merely  to 
point  out  what  Mr.  Lawless  thought  errors  in  the  Opinion;  that  he  calls  them  er- 
rors,  and  nothing  more;  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  scurrilous  wordy  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  publication." 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  managers  seem  to  me  to  pay  but  a  poor  compli- 
ment to  the  good  sense  of  this  high  and  enlightened  tribunal,  when  they  suppose 
them  capable  of  being  deluded  by  such  an  argument.  Sir,  it  is  not  the  outbide 
but  the  inside,  not  the  shell  but  the  kernel  of  the  piece  that  we  are  called  upon 
to  examine.  Sir,  the  malignity  and  mischief  of.a  libel  consist  not  in  the  words  it 
employs  j  but  the  thougfds  it  conveys.  Tiie  most  poisonous  serpent  has  a  smooth  and 
glossy  exterior.  The  great  bandit  was  sometimes  seen  in  the  courtier's  robes. 
***  No  rude  expressions !  "  Why,  sir,  what  is  this  to  the  purpuse  i  Suppose  a  man 
were  to  publish  of  his  neighbor,  by  name,  in  a  public  newspaper,  a  paragraph  to 
the  following  effect:  "Many  men  of  many  minds — I  may  be  wrong  in  the  opinion; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  ray  very  respectable  neighbor,  Mr.  A.  B.  committed  an 
error,  both  in  doctrine  and  practice,  in  entering  my  house  after  midnight,  last 
night,  and  taking  from  my  desk  five  thousand  dollars  in  bank  notes."  Would  the 
aflected  delicacy  of  the  language  protect  him  from  a  prosecution  for  a  libel  ? 
Sir,  the  humility  of  the  tone  in  this  essay  is  nothing  more  than  the  couching  of 
the  tifirer  before  he  makes  his  spring;  and  the  passages  are  not  few  in  which  he 
shows  both  his  teeth  and  his  talons.  Let  us  come  to  the  piece  itself,  and  see 
whether  it  be  the  innocent  and  legitimate  thing  it  has  been  represented  to  be. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  detain  you  long  on  this  subject.  The  exposition 
made  of  this  article  in  the  Judge's  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeachment,  and  his 
defence  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  additional  commentaries 
which  have  been  offered  here  by  my  learned  friend  and  associate,  will  render  it 
superfluous  for  me  to  go  into  much  detail.  The  remarks  which  I  shall  make 
on  these  specifications  of  the  Judge"* s. errors  by  Mr.  Lawless,  will  be  rather  of  a 
general  character.  These  specifications  are  a  perfect  caricature  of  the  Judge's 
reasoning  and  conclusions,  from  beginning  to  end,  and,  like  all  caricatures  in 
painting  or  drawing,  they  have  just  resemblance  enough  to  the  original  to  point 
out  the  individual  on  whom  the  asses'  ears  are  mounted,  or  the  rogue's  brand  is 
fixed. 

We  are  to  read  this  paper  and  to  understand  it,  just  as  it  would  be  read  and 
understood  in  Missouri,  the  place  of  publication.  Such  is  the  legal  principle. 
Judges  will  understand  a  paper  just  as  the  readers  for  whom  it  is  intended 
would  understand  it.  The  Court  will  bear  in  mind  tl^at  neither  the  Opinion  of 
Judge  Peel:,  nor  the  particular  circumstances  of  Soulard's  case,  are  supposed 
to  be  before  the  reader  of  the  article.  The  Judge's  Opinion  had,  indeed,  been 
published  eight  days  before  ;  but  it  had  been  published  in  a  different  news« 
paper,  and  had  consequently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  different  set  of  readers; 
and  besides  it  was  a  Ions;  and  grave  ophnio.i,  on  a  law  case,  in  whi6h  there  was 
no  personal  scandal  to  attract  notice  and  gratify  the  mischievous,  no  graces  of 
rhetoric,  no  beauty  of  composition  to  allure  the  general  reader,  but  all  was 
serious,  argumentative,  dry  and  laborious  investigation.  How  many  persons 
read  such  a  paper  ?     Lawyers  only,  sir,  and  not  even  all  lawyers.     Sir,  it  is 
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probable  that  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons  who  had  the  curiosity  to 
read  the  short  and  pungent  tftticle  of  Mr.  Lawless,  not  one  of  a  thousand  h&i 
ever  taken  the  trouble  to  wadethpugh  the  opinion  of  Judge  Peck,  or  knew  anj 
thing  of  the  particular  circumstances  of  Soulard's  case,  though  they  might  know 
something  of  the  general  nature  of  the  Spanish  land  claim,  and  of  the  laws  or 
ordinances  which  affected  them.     To  the  general  reader,  therefore,  there  was 
no  knowledge  either  of  the  Judge's  Opinion  or  of  Soulard's  case  to  throw  liglit 
upon  Lawless'  meaning.     The  reader  was  to  depend  entirely  on  Lawless'  owa 
representation  both  of  the  case  and  the  Opinion,  and  he  has  taken  care  to  make 
no  statement  of  either  which  could  possibly  abate  the  surprise,  contempt,  and 
indignation  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind.     This  boa- 
orable  Court  must  have  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Opinion  itself, 
read  by  itself,  to  awaken  any  other  than  respectful  feelings  towards  the  Jbdge; 
and  considered  as  having  first  broken  ground  in  the  terra  tneognita  of  the  Span- 
ish land  claims,  as  being  the  first  opinion  of  an  American  Judge  on  that  oev 
and  difficult  subject.     I  considered  it,  on  its  first  appearance,  and  still  consider 
it  as  entitled  not  only  to  the  respect  but  the  gratitude  of  the  public.    Hov 
has  Mr.  Lawless  contrived  to  cast  ridicule  and  contempt  on  this  Opinion?   Bj 
the  most  artful  misrepresentations  of  its  doctrines  and  tendencies.     By  sop- 
pression,  by  mutilation,  by  disjoining  its  parts,  and  making  a  new  and  ludicroos 
joinder  of  members  having  no  connexion  with  each  other  in  the   original;  by 
changing  the  language  and  ideas  in  which  the  Judge  has  expressed  his  propo- 
sitions, and  presenting  the  ridiculous  results  thus  wrought  out  by  his  own  inge- 
nuity as  the  Judge's  assumptions,     I  beg  the  honorable  Court's  particular  at- 
tention to  this  artifice  of  the  writer.     The  Judge,  in  every  case,  reaches  his 
conclusion  by  a  process  of  reasoning  which  leads  fairly  and  logically  to  it ;  and 
the  reader,  following  the  chain  of  thought,  perceives  the  justice  and  tratb  oftiie 
result  in  which  it  has  terminated.     It  has  been  remarked  by  a  sagacious  ob- 
server (William  Gerard  Hamilton)  that  yOu  may  render  almost  any  conclusion 
ridiculous,  by  dropping  the  connecting  terms  which  led  to  it,  and  stating  the 
conclusion  as  the  result  of  some  irrelevant  or  disjointed  member  in  the  process 
of  argument.     Mr.  Lawless  seems  to  be  a  master  of  this  trick  of  misrepresenta- 
tion.    He  has  even  improved  upon  it.     Conclusions,  which  the  Judge  had 
gained  by  a  laborious  process  of  reasoning,  and  proved  by  that  process  to  be  jost, 
are  stated  by  Mr.  Lawless  as  propositions  assumed  by  the  Judge,  as  seir-evident 
truths.     He  calls  them  the  Judge's  assumptions^  and  instead  of  giving  tbe 
Judge's  own  conclusions,  in  his  own  words,  he  changes  the  terms  so  as  to  render 
them  ridiculous;  and,  thus  metamorphosed,  imputes  them  to  the  Judge  as  assnmf- 
ftons  ;  by  which  no  one  could  understand  any  thing  else  than  that  this  Uiod 
and  stupid  Judge  had  assumed  these  absurdities,  as  postulates  from  which  bt 
was  about  to  reason.     <<  Judge  Peck,"  says  he,  with  all  the  afiTected  gravity 
and  solemnity  of  a  man  about  to  state  only  what  was  true,  •*  in  this  Opinion, 
seems  to  me  to  have  erred,  in  the  following  oMsumptions^  as  well  of  iact  as  of 
doctrine;" — and   then  begins  the  tissue  of  absurdities  which  we  have  called 
spedjieations^  numbered  from  1   to  18,  which  Mr.  Lawless  has  been  pleased  to 
style  the  Judge's  assumptionSj  but  which,  to  borrow  a  title  from  Ovid,  might  be 
much  more  truly  styled  ^^  the  metamorphoses  of  Luke  Lawless." 

There  is  a  suppression  of  one  prominent  point  in  the  Judge's  argument,  which, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  master  propositions  of  the  opinion,  so  Mr.  Lawless  has  con- 
trived to  give  the  suppression  of  it  a  pervading  and  most  successful  effect  on 
the  whole  series  of  his  fabrications.  I  beg  leave  to  develop  this  stratagem. 
Mr.  Lawless,  in  his  celebrated  printed  argument,  had  told  his  clients  and  the 
whole  reading  community  of  Missouri,  that  the  royal  ordinance  of  1754  was 
in  force  in  Louisiana,  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  that  province  to  the  United 
States.  Judge  Peck,  on  the  contrary,  was  satisfied  that  that  ordinance  was 
not  in  force ;  and  one  of  the  primary  objects  of  his  argument  was  to  demonstrate 
the  correctness  of  that  opinion.     I  humbly  think  that  .the  demonstration  is  sac- 
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cessAili  and  it  is  oertainly  one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  edifice.  No  one  dis- 
posed to  treat  that  Opinion  ^  fairly  could  possibly  have  failed  to  brine  forward 
that  proposition,  and  to  give  the  Judge  all  the  advantage  of  it.  But  Mr.  Law- 
less auppre$$€8  U  altogether,  and  leaves  his  reader  under  the  same  impression 
under  which  his  own  printed  argument  had  left  him,  to  wit:  that  the  royal  order 
of  1 754  was  in  force,  and  that  the  Judge,  admitting  it  to  be  in  force,  had  never* 
theless  oisumed  as  concessions  what  would  certainly  have  been  perfectly  absurd 
DO  that  hypothesis.  Observe  the  effect  of  this  suppressi<)n  on  that  specifica- 
tion against  which  the  honorable  managers  have  alleged  that  the  Judge  has 
been  able  to  raise  a  cavil,  only  by  the  use  of  a  most  contemptible  quibble.  It 
is  the  second  specification,  which  is  in  these  words : 

^'  2.  That  a  subdelegate,  in  Louiaiana.  was  not  a  subdelegate  as  contemplated 

by  the  ordinance  of  1754."     What  could  the  Missouri  reader  make  of  this  ar« 

^  tide,  on  the  supposition  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  was  in  force  in  Louisiana^ 

As  it  is  that  ordinance  which  creates  the  ofiice  and  prescribes  the  powers  of 

the  subdelegates,  certainly  wherever  it  was  in  force,  the  office  of  subdelegate 

must  exist,  and  be  clothed  with  all  the  powers  which  the  ordinance  confers. 

The  course  of  reflection  then  forced  upon  the  reader,  by  this  alleged  assumption, 

is  this  :  '^  The  ordinance  of  1754  prescribes  the  powers  of  the  subdelegate  Judge. 

This  ordinance  is  confessedly  as  much  in  force  in  Louisiana  as  elsewhere  ; 

and  yet  this  wise  Judge  assumes,  as  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  a  subdele* 

gate  under  that  ordinance  is  not  a  subdelegate  here,  although  he  would  be  a 

subdelegate  every  where  else  where  the  ordinance  is  in  force.     What  an  ab« 

surdity  ;  and  more  especially  what  a  flagrant  absurdity,  when  considered  as 

the  assumption  of  a  selpevidtnt  truths    Whereas,  in  reality,  all  that  the  Judge 

had  said  was  (not  that  a  subdelegate  in  Louisiana  was  not  a  stibdelegate,  &c. 

for  this  would  have  been  to  admit  that  there  were  subdelegates  in  that  province, 

under  the  ordinance  of  1754)  but  that  the  lAeutenant  Crovernor  of  Upper  Lou^ 

isiana,  w€isnota  subdeUgate,  within  the  contemplation  of  that  ordinance,  1.  JBe- 

cause  that  ordinance  was  not  in  force  in  Louisiana  (which  he  did  not  assume,  but 

^ prove.)    2.  Even  if  the  ordinance  was  there  in  force,  that  the  Lieut.  Chtverncr 

had  not  been  appointed  according  to  its  provisions,  nor  in  that  character,  and, 

consequently,  could  not  be  clothed  wtth  its  powers.     Is  this  cavilling  or  quibbling  ? 

If  it  be,  I  could  wish  that  there  were  a  little  more  of  it  in  the  arguments  we>aro 

answering.     Does  not  the  Court  perceive  that  by  sup4)ressing  the  fact  that  the 

Judge  held  the  ordinance  not  to  be  in  force,  and  changing  the  terms  of  the 

proposition,  (substituting  subdelegate  for  the  Judge's  Li^Uenant  Governor)  this 

adroit  knight  of  the  quill  has  converted  a  plain  truth  into  a  palpable  absurdity. 

This  policy  runs  throughout  the  whole  article.     The  Judge's  propositions  are 

continually  changed,  and  what  was  true  as  he  stated  it,  is,  by  this  species  of 

legerdemain,  made  false,  absurd,  and  frequently  ridiculous. 

For  example,  the  question  before  the  Judge  was,  whether  the  concession  to 
Soulard  was  authorized  by  any  treaty,  law,  or  ordinance  ?  The  Judee  asserts 
and  proves  that  a  given  ordinance  does  nnt  authorize  the  concession.  Whereupon 
the  very  candid  Mr.  Lawless  immediately  charffos  him  with  assuming  that  the 
ordinance  in  question  prohibits  it.  We  are  asked  what  is  the  difference  be- 
tween saying  that  the  ordinance  of  1754  does  not  authorize  a  concession,  and 
saying  that  it  prohibits  it  ?  Only  this ;  that  the  one  is  true,  and  the  other  false. 
The  ordinance  of  1754  does  not  authorize  such  a  concession  as  that  to  Soulard, 
and  yet  it  does  not  prohibit  it.  It  is  true,  as  the  honorable  managers  have 
argued,  that  if  that  ordinance  was  the  only  source  of  the  powers  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  did  not  authorize  such  a  concession,  the  Lieutenant  Crov- 
ernor could  not  make  it.  But  still  it  would  not  be  because  the  ordinance  pro- 
hibited  it,  but  because  no  one  could  grant  the  croton  lands  but  by  the  authority  of 
the  Kir^.  It  did  not  require  a  prohibition  from  his  Catholic  Majesty  to  prevent 
such  an  intrusion  into  his  affairs  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  It  was  enough  that 
there  was  no  auihoritjf  to  exercise  it.     Nor  let  it  be  said,  sir,  that  this  is  a  mere 
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dispute  about  words.  For  Lawless  himself  has  beeu  constrajoed  to  admit,  on 
his  cross  examination,  the  wide  difference  between  a,  positive.wi'iticn  prohibiiiou, 
and  the  mere  absence  of  a  wrilUn  authority:  for  a  positive  prohibition  be  ad- 
mits would  have  silenced  the  argument  of  power  founded  on  the  long  practice 
of  the  lieutenant  Governor  in  making  these  concessions  and  the  tacit  acqui- 
escence of  the  King  in  that  practice:  whereas  the  mere  absence  of  authoritj 
would  have  lefl  that  practice  in  full  force:  after  which  it  is  idle  to  contend,  as 
has  been  done,  that  the  proposition  of  the  Judge  and  that  imputed  to  him  bj 
Lawless  are  one  and  the  same. 

An  honorable  manager  has  told  us  that  Mr.  Lawless  is  an  Irishman,  and  whcs 
he  said  prohibit  he  meant  not  authorize.  But  if  he  meant  to  plead  the  priviJege 
of  his  nation,  he  ought  to  have  apprized  his  reader  of  it  fairly  by  a  postscript— 
^' take  notice,  reader,  that  I  am  an  Irishman;  and  if  I  have  committed  any 
bulls  in  my  attempt  to  state  the  Judge's  propositions,  you  will  please  to  reineoi- 
ber  that  1  was  born  under  the  constellation  of  Taurus."  The  honorable  nuDa- 
ger  has  added,  that  if  Lawless  had  been  a  SiOtch  Inshman  he  would  probably 
have  added  another  specification,  and  charged  the  Judge  with  assuming  that 
the  King  of  Spain  had  no  ri^ht  to  confirm  certain  claims,  when  all  that  the 
Judge  had  said  was  that  the  King  was  not  bound  to  confirm  them.  Sir,  there 
would  have  been  no  objection  to  blunders  of  this  sort,  if  Lawless  had  hoisted 
his  nafional  flag  in  the  onset:  but  he  had  no  right  to  fire  under  Knglish  col- 
ors and  leave  his  adversary  and  the  world  to  construe  his  assault  on  thai 
hypothesis.  An  Englishman  would  not  be  apt  to  call  captrsy  aathovifSy  and 
shoot  a  brother  ofhcer  through  the  head  for  doubting  his  assertion  that  they 

frew  on  trees.  Yet  the  honorable  manager,  I  presume,  would  vindicate  Mr. 
<awless  for  such  a  course,  though  it  might  make  wreck  of  the  character,  tiie 
peace,  or  even  the  life  of  an  honorable  man. 

But  to  return  to  these  specifications.  Another  trick  which  pervades  them  is 
this:  a  proposition  advanced  by  the  Judge  is  perfectly  true  within  the  limits 
he  states  it:  but  Lawless  enlarges  it  till  it  becomes  an  absurdity,  and  imputes 
it,  in  this  form,  to  the  Judge,  as  one  of  his  assumptions. 

For  example;  O'Reilly's  regulations  of  February,  1770,  had  directed  that 
all  grants  for  land  in  Louisiana  should  be  made  by  the  Goverjior  General  oi 
such  an  extent  and  on  such  conditions.  In  the  following  August,  (1770)  there 
h/id  been  a  royal  order  on  the  subject,  which  had  not  been  seen  in  Missouri, 
when  the  Judge  pronounced  his  decree  in  Soulard's  case,  and  no  one  there 
'  knew  the  contents  or  exact  effect  of  that  order.  The  advocates  of  the  ciaiois 
had  argued  that  this  order  had  probably  altered  or  repealed  the  regulations  of 
O'Reilly,  and  justified  the  concessions  which  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
Upper  Louisiana  had  made  in  Soulard's  case.  The  Judge,  however,  obsen'ed 
that  after  the  date  of  the  royal  order  of  August y  1770,  grants  sti/l  continued  to  bt 
made  in  conformity  with  O'Reilly^a  rfgulationsy  and,  hencCy  inferred  that  there 
could  be  nothing  in  the  royal  order  of  Af  gusty  1770,  which  had  altered  O'Reilly's 
regulations  tA  that  particular ;  and  it  is  submitted  that  the  inference  is  perfectly 
fair  and  legitimate.  But  observe  what  a  dish  Mr.  Lawless  has  cooked  out  of 
the  materials  of  this  argument,  and  then  imputed  it  to  the  Judge  as  one  of  his 
assumptions.     It  is  the  3d  specification,  which  is  this  : 

**3.  That  O'Reilly's  regulations,  made  in  February^  1770,  can  be  considered 
as  d/.m'mstraiice  of  the  extent  of  the  granting  power^  either  of  the  Governor  Gen- 
era/ or  the  subdelegate,  under  the  royal  order  of  August,  1770." 

The  Court  will  observe  that  here  is  a  ridiculous  anachronism  imputed  to  the 
Judge,  which  Lawless  has  sought  to  make  more  emphatic,  by  italicizing  the 
dates.  Whereas  there  is  no  anachronism  v/hatever  either  in  the  form  or  sub- 
stance of  the  Judge's  proposition.  He  never  did  assume  that  O'Reilly  ^s  reg- 
ulations o{  February y  1770,  were  to  be  considered  as  demonstrative  oj' the  ej/«rf 
of  the  royal  order  of  J3ugusly  1770:  he  merely  inferred  their  conformity,  90  far 
as  concerned  the  modcy  the  terms  and  conditions  of  granting  lands  in  ZJomsianOj 
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'from  the  fact  that  afler  the  date  of  August,  1770,  the  rojal  lands  still  continued 
to  be  granted  in  that  province  in  conformity  with  those  regulations.  Sir,  the 
tw^o  propositions  are  so  utterly  different  that  no  man  of  common  sagacity  could 
have  confounded  them.  The  perversion  must  have  been  intentional* and  ma- 
licious. 

Xhe  same  remark  is  equally  true  of  the  4th  specification,  which  is  another 
gross  misrepresentation  extracted  from  the  same  materials.     It  is, 

*'  4,  That  the  Royal  order  of  August,  1770,  (as  recited  or  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  to  the  regulations  of  Morales  of  July,  1799)  related  exclusively  to  the 
Gavenwr  Gentral^ 

Xhere  is  not  a  word  in  the  Opinion  that  furnishes  the  slightest  countenance 
foj  this  monstrous  absurdity.    And  precisely  of  the  same  character  are  the  lOth^ 
13th,  and  14th  specifications. 

Another  of  the  tricks  of  this  very  ingenuous  writer  is  to  mix  an  assumption 
of  his  own  with  assumptions  which  he  imputes  to  the  Judge,  and  thus  to  form 
a  compound  of  absurdity,  the  whole  of  which  he  places  to  ;he  sole  credit  of  the 
Judge,  as  one  of  his  assumptions.  Of  this,  the  5th  specification  furnishes  an 
example — it  is  in  these  words: 

**  5.  That  the  word  **  mercedes  "  in  the  ordinance  of  1754,  which  in  the  Span- 
ish language  means  ^'giftSy  "  can  be  narrowed  hy  any  thing  in  that  ordinance 
or  in  any  other  law,  to  the  idea  of  k  grant  to  at  Indian^  or  a  reward  to  an  in- 
former, and  much  less  to  a  mere  sale  for  money." 

The  Court  will  observe  that  the  whole  absurdity  here  charged  upon  the  Judge 
arises   from  the  assumpVon  that  the  word   merrtdes   means 'gifls.     But   JVPr. 
LiQwless,  when  asked  on  his  cross  examination  whether  Judge  Peck  either  as- 
sumed or  admitted  in  his  Opinion  that  mercedes  meant  gifls,  answered  *'  O  no 
— that  was  my  own  assumption."     "  Did  the  Judge  say  that  the  word  mercedes, 
in  its  sense  of  gifts,  could  be  narrowed  down  and  transmuted  first  into*  gran/9  to 
an  Indian^  then  rewards  to  an  informer,  and   finally,  into  a  sale  for  momy?  " 
'*  O  no — that  was  my  own  deduction."     Now  cast  your  eyes  for  a  moment  on 
what  the  Judge  did  say,  and  see  how  perfectly  rational  and  logical  it  is,  and  how 
little  it  resembles  this  absurd  caricature  into  which  the  genius  of  Mr.  Lawless 
has  transformed  it.     The  word  mercedes  occurs  only  in  the  preamble  to  the  or- 
dinance of  1754,  and  there  its  true  meaning  was  a  controverted  question  at  the 
bar.     It  was  not  admitted  that  its  only  meaning  was  "  gfts^     The  translator 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States  had  rendered  it  ^^  grants, ^"^     Spanish 
lexicographers  showed  that  it  meant,  also,  rewards.     The  Judge  adverting  to 
these  difftrent  significations,  of  which  the  word  was  capable,  had  remarked  that, 
in  either  sense,  it  was  applicable  to  the  various  regulations  ef  the  ordinance  ; 
that  in  the  sense  of  ^^  grants  "  affixed  to  it  by  the  government  translator,  it  found 
an  application  in  these  articles  which  regulated  the  grant  of  lands  or  sale  and 
composition  :  that  in  the  sense  of  rewards^  it  was  satisfied  by  the  seventh  and 
eighth  articles,  which  authorized  rewards  to  those  who  gave  information  of  in- 
truders on  the  public  lands;  and  that  in  its  sense  of  ^^  gifts y^^  it  had  application 
to  the  2d  article  which  authorized  ^' gifls"  to  the  inhabitants  of  totons  for  paS" 
turage  and  common,  and  to  the  Indians  for  tillage  and  herding  according  to  their 
wants.     And  yet  from  this  plain  and  rational  distribution  of  the  term  mercedes, 
according  to  the  various  senses  given  of  it  by  works  of  authority,  Mr.  Lawless 
exhibits  the  Judge  as  warping  the  word  from  its  only  and  acknowledged  sense, 
and  applying  it,  with  the  most  grotesque  absurdity ,<  to  olbjects  entirely  foreign 
to  it;  and  this  for  the  unholy  purpose  of  defeating  these  claims. 

Sometimes  he  presents  the  Judge  as  deciding  that  such  and  such  was  to  be 
disregarded  as  proof  of  such  and  such  a  fact,  when  in  truth  the  Judge  had  said 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  and  there  had  not  been,  in  reality,  any  such  evidence 
before  him.  As.  illustrations  of  this,  I  refer  you  to  the  14th,  I5th  and  16th 
specificatiooB. 
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Iq  the  last  Bpecificotion  he  presents  the  Judge  ts  ia  open  reb^liioii  agaiiut 

the  authority  of  congress. 

^M8.  That  the  laws  of  congress  heretofore  passed  in  favor  of  incomplete 
titles,  furnish  no  argument  or  protecting  principle  in  favor  of  those  claims  of  a 
precisely  similar  character  which  remain  unconfirmed."  That  is  to  say,  that 
the  Judge  disregarded  the  laws  of  congress  which  bore  on  the  sabject,  and 
which  he  was  bound  by  the  act  of  1824  that  conferred  this  jurisdictioo  on  hia, 
to  have  respected  and  obeyed. 

Mr.  Lawless  whs  asked  whether  the  Judge  said,  in  his  Opinion,  that  acts  of 
congress  which  bore  on  the  decision  of  these  incomplete  titles,  would  fumi^ 
no  argument  or  protecting  principle,  with  him.  **  O  no—that  was  xny  idea,  not  the 
Judge's."    ^^  But  you  have  imputed  it  to  the  Judge  ?"  ''  Ah,  but  1  did  'm  meaa 
it."     Thus,  the  Judge  is  represented  as  so  much  in  hostility  to  these  elaias 
that  nothing  in  the  form  of  law,  evidence,  or  common  sense  could  bind  him  :  he 
was  ready  to  swim  rivers,  leap  mountains,  and  ride  over  congress,   in  the  r^ 
of  devastation  which  he  had  conceived  against  these  claims;  and  yet,  on  thesah- 
ject  of  the  18th  specification,  all  he  had  said  was  the  calmly  stated  propositiea, 
that  no  act  of  Congress  had  been  shown,  which,  in  his  estimation,  bore  on  these 
claims.     And,  even  now,  the  only  act  which  Mr.  Lawless  ia  able  to  cite  re- 
lates to  certain  specific  claims  which  had  been  reported  to  congress  by  the  laid 
commissioners,  and  inspected  and  decided  on  by  congress.     Soulard's  claim  was 
not  on  this  list;  had  never  been  seen,  either  by  land  commissioners  or  by  Cob- 
gress;  and  yet  that  act,  confirmatory  of  claims  which  had  been  partly  disclosed 
and  examined  by  congress  is  relied  on  as  confirmatory  of  this  clandestine  and 
skulking  claim,   which   no  latitat  of  Congress   could   ferret  from  Soulard's 
possession,  but  which  continued  to  lie  hid  until  it  was  committed  to  the 
flames. 

1  will  not  detain  you  farther,  sir,  with  the  character  of  this  paper.  It  cannot  bnt 
be  perceived  that  it  is  a  false  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice,  ta- 
tended  to  degrade  and  destroy  its  authority ^  and  to  poison  the  public  mind  with 
regard  to  pHiding  elainu;  and  if  there  be  any  authority  in  the  law,  it  was  a  clear 
case  for  the  process  of  contempt. 

But  the  honorable  managers  have  said  that  this  envenomed  paper,  thus  cast 
among  the  people  of  Missouri,  was  a  perfectly  harmless  one,  and  that  in  tnitk 
nobody  in  Missouri  understood  these  specifications  as  the  Judge  aflfected  to 
understand  them.  In  answer  to  which,  I  beg  leave  to  inquire  why  the  honora- 
ble managers  objected  to  our  proving  how  they  were  understood  by  the  people 
of  Missouri.  We  offered  the  proof;  on  their  objection  it  was  excluded;  and 
now  they  take  advantage  of  that  exclusion  to  affirm  that  no  other  man  in 
Missouri  thus  understood  this  publication  except  Judge  Peck.  We  most 
'  take  leave  to  meet  the  gentlemen  with  a  contra  affirmation;  and  we*  again  o&r 
to  prove  that  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the  state  understood  the  article  in  the 
same  offensive  sense. 

Another  of  the  honorable  managers  has  made  an  ingenious  and  amusing 
classification  of  readers,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  publication  coaJd  have 
had  no  injurious  effect  on  the  Judge.  He  draws  his  classes  from  the  8th  page 
of  Judge  Peck's  answer;  and  one  of  these  is  composed  of  the  people  of  ML- 
souri,  among  whom  the  paper  was  put  into  circulation.  This  class  of  readers, 
says  lie,  arc  described  by  the  Judge  as  understanding  the  subject,  and  as  capa- 
ble, therefore,  of  appreciating  the  absurdities  which  Lawless  had  charged  upon 
the  decision.  With  this  class  of  readers,  said  the  honorable  manager,  the  pa- 
per coUld  have  had  no  bad  effect:  ''  the  reader  seeing  that  there  were  absur- 
dities, they  could  not  possibly  have  injured  the  Judge."^  ^^^Jj  vhy  }  ^'  Because 
the  reader  would  not  believe  that  the  Judge  had  committed  ^hero."  Sir,  i 
should  be  glad  if  this  respect  for  the  judicial  character  were  aa  universal  astlM 
honorable  manager  seems  to  suppose  it.  In  this  degenerate  age,  however,  we 
are  obliged  to  confess  that  an  opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground  that  even 
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judges  may  reaion  absurdly.  Mr.  Lawless  certainly  did  not  publish  the  article 
in  the  expectation  of  being  drabelieved.  Did  he  expect  to  produce  the  effects 
which  he  confesses  he  aimed  at  by  being  disbelieved?  He  said,  in  his  exami- 
nation before  the  Judiciary  Committee,  (which  the  honorable  managers  have 
placed  in  evidence  here)  that  he  did  produce  the  effects  he  aimed' at.  Then 
he  teas  believed;  and  contrary  to  the  theory  of  the  honorable  manager,  the 
Judge  was  believed  to  have  been  guilty  of  the  charges  imputed  to  him;  that  is,  to 
be  either  a  stupid  or  an  unprincipled  judge. 

It  is  objected  by  the  honorable  managers,  that  a  writing  to  be  a  libel  must 
be  plain  and  intelligible  to  all;  and  not  to  be  made  out  by  the  subtle  inductions 
which  have  been  employed  by  the  Judge. 

As  this  objection  is  manifestly  borrowed  from  the  report  of  Almon's  case,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  borrow,  also,  from  the  same  report,  Chief  Justice  Wilmot's 
answer  to  the  objection,  which  was,  that  a  court  would  understand  such  a  paper 
just  as  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed  would  understand  it.  This  paper  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  of  Missouri,  and  was  there  well  understood;  and  though 
it  may  require  an  effort  to  exhibit  its  true  charact^  where  the  subject  matter 
is  not  understood,  it  required  no  sbeh  effort  where  it  was;  and  this,  I  repeat  it, 
we  were  and  still  are  prepared  to  prove.  Sir,  it  is  the  case  with  all  local  slander; 
the  circle  to  which  it  is  addressed  understand  and  feels  its  edge;  the  next  state 
or  even  the  next  courts  may  require  a  key. 

But  the  honorable  managers  are  in  a  constant  flame  at  the  insolence  of  Judge 
Peck,  in  punishing  such  a  paper  as  this  as  a  contempt.  '^  We  have  shown 
that  the  King  of  England,  say  they,  may  be  charged  with  errors  of  judgment  by 
his  subjects;  but  his  majesty  Judge  Pecky  it  seems j  is  to  be  treated  as  infallible. 
Can  the  King  of  England  6e,  xoith  impunity  y  charged  with  absurdities  in  his  oM" 
cial  conduct,  which  he  never  committed;  and  this  with  the  very  view  of  bringing 
him  into  contempt  with  his  subjects'^  Can  he,  from  such  motives^  be  falsely  accused 
of  vfkat  he  never  did  ?  This  is  the  question  ;  and  where  is  the  authority  to 
show  that  this  can  be  done  with  impunity  ? 

One  of  the  honorable  managers  was  exceedingly  indignant  at  Lawless  for  the 
tone  of  humility  in  which  he  introduces  the  article.  The  honorable  manager 
declares  that  he  would  have  come  out  far  more  loftily,  and  told  the  Judge  bis 
own  in  unmeasured  terms. 

Sir,  the  honorable  manager  does  not  understand  this  business  as  well  as  Mr. 
Lawless.  He  is  far  too  open — ^too  frank.  He  cannot  teach  Lawless  the  art  of 
libelling  ;  he  might  as  well  undertake  to  teach  Hannibal  the  art  of  war. 
This  humility,  sir,  is  the  barb  of  the  sting.     It  has  long  been  known  that 

"  True  wit  is  keenest,  by  politeness  set  >*' 

and  no  one  knows  better  than  Luke  E.  Lawless,  the  exquisite  edge  given  to  a 
satire  by  the  mock  respect  with  which  it  treats  its  victim.  I  will  do  Mr.  Law* 
less  the  justice  to  say,  that  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  a  composition  better  con- 
trived to  effect  its  purpose  than  the  one  under  consideration.  I  am  sorry  that 
I  cannot  extend  the  compliment  to  the  candor  with  which  he  has  spoken  here 
of  his  purpose. 

He  says,  that  his  object  was  to  prevent  the  claimants  from  being  thrown  into 
despair  by  the  Judge's  Opinion,  and  thus  becoming  a  prey  to  sharpers  and  spec- 
ulators. Had  he  heard  of  any  such  speculators  6^ire?  No.  After?  No.  But 
where  was  the  alarm  from  an  opinion  of  an  inferior  Judge,  subject  to  appeal, 
and  from  which  an  appeal  had  been  actually  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States?  Could  he  not  have  told  his  clients,  by  private  letter,  that  he 
was  confident  of  a  reversal  of  the  judgment?  Would  they  not  have  confided 
more  in  a  letter  signed  by  their  counsel  than  in  an  anonymous  newspaper 
-  publication?  But  he  says,  that  some  of  the  persons  were  so  situated,  in  point  of 
residence,  that  he  could  not  have  reached  them  by  letter.  Then  how  cojald  he 
have  reached  them  by  a  newspaper?    The  same  mail  that  carries  newspapers 
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earrios  letters;  and  the  private  band  that  would  convey  the  ODe  would  convej 
the  other.     Or  if  a  newspaper  was  neceffsary,  why  could  he  ifot  have  inserted 
a  short  and  decent  card,  stating  simply  the  judgment  of  the  court  as  adverse  to 
the  claim,  and  his  entire  confidence  that  it  would  be  revised,  and  -put  his  name 
to  it?     Why  was  an  anonymous  and  degrading  misrepresentation    necessary  to 
GO  fair  and  proper  an  object?     Aqd  if  this  statement  of  his  purpose  be  sincere^ 
why  did  he  not  make  it  before  the  Court  of  Missouri?     If,  too  Jofty  to  makek 
in  his  own  case,  why  did  he  not  let  it  slip  in  his  argument  on   the  rule   agaiost 
Foreman?     Sir,  I  will  not  say,  that  this  explanation  of  his  purpose  is  an  after 
thought.     But  I  will  say  it  is  exceedingly  strange  that  it  occurred  to  the  gen- 
tleman so  late.     It  is  exceedingly  strange  that  nothing  was  heard  of  it  in  Mis- 
souri, while  these  attachments  were  going  on,  not  even  in  the  confideDceof 
private  and  friendly  communication.     And  it  is  strangest  of  all,  that  so  lame  and 
impotent   a  pretext  for  the  publication  should  be  offered  at  all  by  a  naan  of  or- 
dinary understanding,  when  there  were  so  many   better,  because  more  effica- 
cious and  innocent  modes  of  effecting  the  same  subject.     No;  sir,  the  oiiod 
must  be  greedily  credulous,  indeed,  that  can   swallow  and  digest  such  ao  apo- 
logy.    Mo;  sir,  the  true  motive  is  visible,  palpable  in  the  face  of  the  article  it- 
self.    Revenge  was  io  be  gratified.     The  Judge  was  to    be  stung,  mortified, 
degraded,  rendered  contemptible  and  ridiculous  before  the  people  of  JVIissoori, 
and,  if  possible,  worked  out  of  his  seat,  that  some  one^  else  might  be  worked 
into  it  more  propitious  towards  these  hollow  and  meretricious  claim^  and  all 
this   was  to  be  accomplished   by  means  which  would  at  the  same  time  build 
up  a  professional  throne  for  Mr.  Lawless  on  the  ruins  of  the  tribunal,  and  bring 
these  claimants,  one  and  all,  to  kneel  at  his  footstool  and  kiiss  the  hand  of  the 
conqueror.     This  was  the  object,  and  the  evidence  of  it  is  found  on  the  face  of 
the  article  itself,  and  the  conduct  of  its  author  throughout  all  the  proceedings 
to  which  the  article  led. 

Let  us  come  now,  sir,  to  these  af^er  transactions,  the  final  scene — ^tbe 
conduct  of  the  Judge  under  this  rude  assault  on  the  court  over  which  be  pre- 
sided. It  is,  here,  that  the  honorable  manogcrs  make  their  greaA  stand.  In- 
deed, they  seem  to  think  it  the  only  part  of  the  case  that  demands  considera- 
tion. Thai  guil  y  in'entinn  which  the  impeachment  chi^rges,  and  which  thej 
know  that  they  are  bound  to  prove,  before  they  can  demand  a  conviclion,  *u 
to  be  made  out,  they  think,  from  the  conduct  nf  Jie  Judge  himself.     His  conduct, 

-  they  allege,  proves  jperso/ia/  malice  against  Mr.  Lawless,  and  establishes  that 
inlen  ion  unlawfully  to  oppress  and  injure^  by  color  of  his  office,  which  constitutes 
the  vital  point  of  this  impeachment.  On  this  ground  i  meet  the  gentlemen, 
sir,  with  perfect  composure;  for  /  knoxo  that,  with  all  their  acknowledged 
abilities,  it  is  u'.terly  impossible  for  them  to  extract  this  proof  of  a  guitty  in  en- 
iion^from  the  conduct  of  the  Judge,  except  by  the  adoption  of  a  process  which 
every  lofty  and  honorable  mind  will  reject  at  once.  Nay,  it  does  not  require 
loAiness  or  high  honor  ;  it  requires,  only  common  chari  y  to  reject  and  spurn 
the  process  by  which  alone  a  guilty  intention  can  be  inferred  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  Judge — and   that   process   is  by   the  gratui  ous  impu  a  ian  (fa 

,  ,bae  mo  iie  to  an  act  equally  nfcrable  Io  a  pure  one.  If  the  act  be,  in  its 
own  nature  and  character,  equally  consistent  with  a  fair  motive,  what  justice 
is  there  in  imputing  a/ou/  one  ?  Let  it  be  observed,  that  there  is  no  prttnct 
of  dircc'  proof  of  malice  (the  malu^  animus)  in  the  Judge.  It  is  to  be  made 
•  out  entirely  by  inferences  drawn  from  his  conduc-.  But  in  the  process  of  infer- 
ring motive  from  conduct,  the  act  under  examination  must  not  be  equally  re- 
ferable to  a  good  and  a  bad  motive.  In  a  criminal  trial,  particularly,  where  any 
man  is  presumed  to  be  innocent  till  the  contrary  appears,  there  must  be  m 
equivocali  y  in  the  act  from  which  guilt  is  to  be  inferred;  for  that  would  be  to 
presume  guilt  where  innocence  might,  with  equal  fairness  of  reason,  be  presumed. 
The  accused  having,  in  the  outset,  the  legal  presumption  of  innocence  on  his 
side,  must  continue  to  be  presumed  innocent,  until  some  act  shall  be  adduced 
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which  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  such  presumption,  and  consistent  onlj  with 
the  presumption  of  guilt.  But  an  act  which,  upon  its  face,  is  equally  compat- 
ible with  an  innocent,  lawful  and  honorable  motive,  will  never,  on  such  a  trial, 
and  before  such  a  tribunal  as  this,  nor  any  other  tribunal  that  knows  its  duty, 
be  referred  to  a  guilty  and  a  base  one.  It  does  not  require  the  inclination  to 
err  on  the  side  of  mercy  rather  than  of  justice,  to  acquit  rather  than  to  con* 
demn,  which  distinguishes  every  enlightened  criminal  tribunal,  to  adopt  the 
course  of  construction  on  which  I  insist:  it  requires  only  common  reason,  com- 
mon right,  a  common  sense  of  justice.  For  what  innocence,  what  virtue,  what 
nobleness  of  character  can  protect  a  man,  if  the  purest,  and  wisest,  and  best 
acts  of  his  life  may  be  tortured  into  guilt  hy  the  arbitrary  imputation  of  a  guilty 
motive.  Gentlemen  may  descant  as  long,  and  as  loudly  as  they  please  on  the 
imaginary  tyranny  of  Judge  Peck.  But  tl\p  tyranny  of  a  governm6nt  in  which 
such' a  principle  of  criminal  law  prevailed  as  -that  which  is  applied  to  fasten 
guilt  upon  him — the  wanton  and  gratuitous  inference  of  guilt  from  an  act  con- 
sistent with  the  purest  innocence — would  be  a  tyranny  that  would  not  be  borne 
by  any  man  who  knew  what  freedom  was,  and  had  the  power  of  locomotion. 
Ar  for  myself,  sooner  than  live  under  such  tyranny,  I  would  say  with  Brutus— 
Long^  d  servientibuB  abero,  mihique  esse  judicabo  Romam,  ubicumque  Kberum  esst 
Uct'bit.  * 

Sir,  I  have  not  thus  examined  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawles's.  I  have  compared 
the  act  with  the  motive  he  avows,  and  with  that  to  which  I  assign  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  whether  it  be  such  an  act  as  would  naturally  spring  from  the 
motive  he  avmos ;  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  its  very  character  does  not  ob- 
viously refer  it  to  the  worse  motive  ?  whether  the  motive  he  avows,  had  it  been 
the  true  one,  would  not  naturally  have  produced  a  different  course  of  action  ; 
while  the  course  he  did  pursue,  must,  from  its  very  color,  nature  and  tendency, 
force  the  fairest  mind  to  the  conclusion  of  a  different  motive  ?  Thus  in  the 
case  which  I  have  just  examined,  Mr.  Lawless  says  the  only  motive  of  his 
publication  was  to  guard  his  clients  from  that  despondency  under  the  Judge's 
Opinion,  whi:h  might  have  delivered  them  up  a  prey  to  speculators.  To  test 
the  truth  of  this  declaration  of  motive,  1  have  compared  the  motive  with  the 
act.  Such  a  motive  was  perfectly  pure  and  proper,  and  perfectly  consistent 
wflh  a  just  respect  for  the  court ;  and  I  have  shown  that  if  such  had,  indeed^ 
been  the  motive,  Mr.  fiawless'  course  would  have  been  to  have  written  a 
piivate  letter  to  bis  clients,  or,  at  the  most,  a  card  in  the  newspapers,  express- 
ing, in  respectful  terms,  and  under  his  own  hand,  his  confidence  that  the  judg- 
ment would  be  reversed.  Such  a  motive  required  not  the  cloak  of  a  fictitious 
signature.  It  required  no  misrepresentation  of  the  Judge^s  Opinion.  It  re- 
quired no  contempt  to  be  cast  upon  the  court.  It  required  no  ridiculous  car- 
icaturing and  falsification  of  the  Judge's  reasoning.  AW  these  ofiensive  features 
are  out  of  keeping  with  the  motive  assumed.  They  go  beyond  it.  ^They  are 
inconsistent  with  it.  They  call  for  the  assignment  of  other  motives;  ana  the 
most  obvious  motives,  for  a  libel  of  such  a  character^  under  such  circumstances^ 
in  a  court  of  justice^  are,  I  humbly  conceive,  those  which  have  been  assigned; 
contempt  for  the  court ;  a  desire  to  bring  it  into  general  hatred,  contempt  and 
ridicule,  to  destroy  its  authority  with  the  people,  and,  by  the  same  act,  to  en- 
list the  public  prejudices  in  favor  of  those  Spanish  land  claims  which  were  still 
before  the  court,  waiting  for  decision. 

1  ask  only  for  the  respondent  the  same  rule  of  construction  as  to  motives, 
which  I  have  applied  to  Mr.  Lawless.  Let  the  act  be  measured  by  the  motive 
bypothetically  assumed:  if  it  fits  the  standard  of  innocence,  let  it  be  adjudged 
innocent.  If  it  goes  beyond  that  standard,  and  matches  only  with  the  standard 
of  guilt,  let  it  be  judged  guilty.    In  other  words,  let  the  act-be  deemed  inno- 

*  "  I  wilt  remove  fdr  from  all  who  are  dispoaed  to  be  slaves,  and  fancy  myself  at  Rome 
wherever  1  cin  live  Irefi."*-Bnc4i(«*  UiUrs  to  Ciaro.    Epkt  XVI. 
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cent,  if  it  be  such  a  one,  as  maij  have  sprung  naturally  from  an  innocent  mo* 
tive;  and  let  it  not  be  deemed  guilty  till  it  be  shown  to  be  such  as  could ^  kat€ 
sprung  only  from  a  guilty  motive.  This,  I  submit  it,  with  confidence,  is  the 
true  and  only  rule  for  the  trial  ofinieniiony  in  a  criminal  ease,  where  the  tnienl&m 
is  to  be  inferred,  merely,  from  the  conduct.  And  assuming  this  to  be  the  true  priii- 
ciple,  let  us  apply  it  fairly  to  the  conduct  of  Judge  Peck,  which  is  here  ii 
question. 

The  charge  is  that  his  intention  was  unlatcfidlp  to  oppress  and  injure  Mr, 
Lawless  J  under  color  of  law.  The  Judge,  on  the  contrary  declares  that  he  js 
not  guilty  of  this  indention;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  his  sole  intention  vask 
discharge  his  official  duty  as  a  Judge,  in  punishing,  in  the  common  form,  tdbo/  he 
deemed  a  contempt  of  his  court. 

We  have  shown  that  a  libel  on  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice  is  a  con- 
tempt punishable  by  attachment.  We  have  shown  that  this  publicatioa  was  a 
libel  on  the  proceedings  of  a  court  of  justice.  If  these  propositions  be  troe,  it 
follows,  with  the  certainty  of  syllogism,  that  the  Judge  had  the  right  to  ponish 
this  publication  by  attachment,  as  a  contempt. 

But  suppose  you  think  the  Judge  wrong  as  to  the  first  proposition,  to  wit, 
that  a  libel  on  tne  judgment  of  a  court  may  be  punished  as  a  contempt;  still  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  you  to  withhold  your  assent  from  the  proposition  th«t 
the  law  in  favor  of  the  power  is  so  strong,  that  an  honest  and  enlightened 
judge  might  well  believe  that  the  power  existed.  We  think  we  have  demen- 
strated  that  it  does  exist.  But  it  is  sufficient  for  the  acquittal  of  the  Judge,  if 
you  should  be  of  Opinion,  on  a  view  of  the  authorities,  that  he  might  have  inno- 
cently believed  the  power  to  exist :  and  if  he  might  nof ,  then  has  there  been  do 
innocence  on  the  English  bench  from  the  first  institution  of  courts  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  nor  on  the  enlightened  bei^ches  of  the  several  states  of  this  Union, 
whose  decisions  have  all  been  read.     Sir,  I  have  no  fear  of  this  point. 

Or,  suppose  you  believe  the  Judge  wrong  in  the  minor  proposition  which  has 
been  stated — to  wit,  that  the  publication  was  a  libellous  contempt  of  his  court, 
must  it  n^t  be  admitted  that  it  is  one  which  Judge  Peck  might  have  sincerely 
thought  sol  Will  you  say  it  was  impossible  he  could  have  tho*ight  sol  Then  joa 
affirm  as  impossible  what  we  were  and  still  are  prepared  to  prove  not  only  pos- 
sible, but  true — to  wit,  that  other  persons,  and  those  enlightened  and  honorable 
persons,  among  those  to  whom  the  paper  was  addressed,  did  think  and  do  still 
think  it  a  libel.  Nay,  may  1^  not,  with  respect,  ask  if  you  have  not  found  in 
your  own  consultations,  among  yourselves,  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject as  to  the  character  of  this  publication }  And  if  any  member  of  this  honorable 
Court  believes  this  paper  to  be  a  libel,  both  in  fact  and  intention,  much  more  if 
a  considerable  number  so  regard  it,  must  not  all  admit  that  Ju^e  Peck  m^ 
have  so  regarded  Ul  I  do  not  perceive  that  it  is  possible  to  come,  with  candor, 
to  any  other  conclusion. 

Now,  let  it  be  observed,  that  Judge  Peck  did  not  proceed,  at  once,  to  punish 
it  as  a  libel :  he  thought  that  the  question  whether  it  was  a  libel  or  not,  de- 
pended on  the  intention  of  the  author:  and  all  that  he  contemplated  was  to  in- 
quire into  this  intention:  such  was  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  rule  to  show 
cause,  with  which  this  attachment,  like  all  others,  commenced.  Now,  sir,  if 
Judge  Peck  thought  this  publication  a  libellous  contempt^  the  court,  whose  ob- 
ject and  tendency  it  was  to  bring  the  court^  and  its  authority,  into  open  con- 
tempt, and  to  give  an  unjust  bias  to  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  the  claims 
still  pending  for  trial — and  no  cool  and  impartial  man  can  deny  that  he  might 
have  so  thought  it — ^it  was  his  duty  as  a  Judge  to  call  the  author  before  him,  by 
a  rule,  cither  to  avow  or  disavow  the  contempt  indicated  by  the  paper.  The 
Judge  declared  at  the  time,  and  has  declared,  ever  since,  in  his  defence  before 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  in  his  answer  here,  that  in  taking  this  step, 
'*  he  was  actuated  by  the  purest  sense  ef  official  duty; "  and  why  shall  we  not  be- 
lieve him?     The  law  says  we  must  believe  him  wnecent,  till  his  guilt  shall  be 
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proved.  In  the  act  itself,  of  making  this  rule,  there  is  no  indication  of  guilt. 
He  did  exactly  i»hcU  all  other  courts  doy  who  consider  it  their  duty  to  notice  con^ 
temple  of  their  authority ;  and  there  is  no  better  reason/or  inferring  a  corrupt  and 
guilty  fnotufCy  in  thi$  case,  than  in  the  case  of  Judge  Maywoody  in  the  proceedimg 
against  Darby,  or  in  the  case  of  any  other  court,  thai  has  proceeded  against  a  con- 
tempt  of  its  authority.  Why,  then,  suspect  it  here  rather  than  in  any  other  case; 
and  convert  this  suspicion  into  proof? 

Gentlemen  indeed  have  affirmed,  that  his  vanity  was  stilng  at  having  his 
errors  so  exposed^  jBivl  his  beautiful  Opinion  so  marred  and  disfigured;  that 
Opinion  by  which  he  set  so  much,  store  and  from  which  he  expected  a  niche  in 
the  temple  of  Fame.  Now,  where  is  the  proof  of  all  this  personal  vanity,  of  all 
this  inflamed  estimate  of  his  Opinion,  and  this  expectation  of -a  niche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Fame  ?  There  is  not  one  tittle  of  proof,  on  any  one  point  here  assumed. 
No  witness  has  imputed  to  the  Judge  this  weak  and  unmanly  vanity  of  charao* 
ter.  No  one  has  ever  seen  him  otherwise  than  grave,  temperate  and  sober,  in 
his  estimate  either  of  himself,  or  others.  No  one  has  ever  heard  any  effusion 
of  vanity  from  the  Judge,  with  regard  to  this  Opinion.  There  is  certainly  no 
vanity  on  the  face  of  it,  but  the  reverse;  for  in  the  conclusion  of  it,  admitting 
that  he  may  have  fallen  into  error  in  the  first  investigation  of  a  subject  so  en- 
tirely new  to  him,  he  modestly  and  respectfully  invites  the  discussion  of  these 
principles  anew,  whenever  the  question  shall,  again,  arisen  The  only  atom 
of  fact  on  which  the  gentlemen  rely  for  the  proof  of  this  vanity,  is  the  publicc^ 
Hon  of  the  Opinion;  and  that  was  distinctly  shown  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
united  request  of  the  bar,  and  particularly  of  the  counsel  for  the  land-claimants 
themselves;  and  this,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  as  I  have  already  explained. 
And,  with  the  dissipation  of  this  atom  of  fact,  there  is  not,  now,  one  vestige 
of  proof  remaining,  to  give  the  slightest  color  to  this  picture  of  irritated  vanity 
which  the  honorable  managers  have  drawn  and  painted  for  the  Judge.  Taking 
all  the  materials,  form  and  coloring,  from  their  own  imaginations,  they  present 
the  figure  to  you  as  that  of  Judge  Peck,  and  having  <excited  your  indignation 
against  this  creature  of  fancy,  which  has  no  more  resemblance  to  Judge  Peck 
than  it  has  to  Judge  Haywood,  or  any  other  modest  and  amiable  man  that  ever 
lived,  they  expect  you  to  transfer  this  gratuitous  and  unfounded  excitement  to 
the  respondent,  in  the  form  of  a  sentence  of  suilty,  on  this  impeachment.  Ther 
say  that  Judge  Peck  was  moved  by  wounded  vanity  and  personal  revenge.  It 
IB  possible  he  was.  It  is  equally  possible  that  the  same  is  true  of  every  other  court 
that  has  ever  proceeded  to  punish  a  contempt  on  itnlf.  But  it  is,  nlso,  possible 
that  they  were  moved  by  a  pure  sense  of  official  duty;  and  it  is  just  as  possi- 
ble of  Judge  Peck.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suspect  him  than  any  other  tri- 
bunal that  has  ever  acted  in  this  way.  But  suppose  thep  was  even  room  for 
suspicion — ^is  suspicion,  proof  ?  The  maxim  is^  that  the  accused  is  to  be  presumed 
innocent,  till  the  contrary  is  proved^  not  until  it  is  stispected.  Here  is  a  case 
in  which  a  good  motive  may  as  well  be  imputed  to  this  judge  as  to  any  other 
court  proceeding  in  such  a  case.  And  will  this  honorable  Court,  on  such  n 
trial  as  this,  in  which  the  accused  has  every  thing  at  stake  that  can  make  lilb 
valuable  to  a  man  of  honor — will  you,  in  such  a  case,  gratuitously  impute  to 
him  a  base  motive — a  criminal  intetUion?  I  s&y, gratuitously;  for,!  repeat  it, 
there  is  not  one  atom  of  proof  to  that  effect,  which  will  not  equally  serve jt^ 
convict  every  other  court  of  the  same  guilt! 

But  let  us  follow  the  honorable  manaffers  through  the  whole  tissue  of  circum- 
stances on  which  they  rely,  as  proving  uiis  guilty  intention. 

They  say  the  Judge  was  so  ii^uriated  that  he  would  not  listen  to  the  remon- 
strance of  his  best  friends  who  tried  to  stay  him,  but  pressed  on,  in  spite  of  tkc*n,  to 
the  gratification  of  his  revenge:  and  in  proof^of  this  they  cite  the  deposition  of  . 
Mr.  Bates.  This  gentleman,  they  say,  advised  the  Judge  that  this  was  no  libel, 
no  case  of  contempt,  no  subject  for  punishment;  and  begged  him  not  to  think  of 
proceeding  against  Lawless — ^but,  in  spite  of  this  friendfy  warning  and  advicoi 
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this  tfraimieal  «Bd  owreasiTe  3}aigt  mthed  fiinratd  to  seise  and  istfnobte  kb 
victim  oo  the  altar  of  his  revenge.  Now,  sir,  took  at  the  deposition  of  Mr.  Bates^ 
aod  see  how  little  it  supports  the  poetic  paraphrase  that  has  been  made  of  it 
JDoes  Mr.  Bates  say  thai  ihispubUeationwisno  Uhei;  does  he  say  it  was  as  imt 
of  contempt ;  does  he  say  it  was  tw  proper  subject  for  puniskwMiU  7     Not  one  ward 
of  it.     Sir,  thsU  part  of  the  deposition  in  which  Mr.  Bates  did  express  hb  ofmi- 
ion  upon  this  subject  has  been  expunged,  under  the  decision  of  this  honorsbJe 
Court,  oo  the  object  ion  of  the  honorable  managers.    We  recret  that  it  is  ao. 
But  we  must  re<|tte8t  that  this  paper  may  be  referred  to;   aad  it  will  be  feces 
that  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Mr.  Bates  w^re  never  expressed  by  him.     It  ii 
true  he  did  advise  the  Judge  to  take  no  notice  of  the  publication:  hut  whgf   He 
assigns  tho  reasons  himself.     It  was  not  that  he  doubted  the  power.     It  wm 
not  that  he  thought  the  paper  no  libel.     It  was  not.  that  he  thought  Lawless  did 
not  deserve  to  be  punished.     No  such  thing.     No,  sir.     The  motives  that  In 
urged  upon  the  Judge  were  his  own  peace  enul  ^iet,  ^^  Hie  proceeding-  wUiSri^ 
on  a  personal  quarrel  with  Lawhss-^you  will  emibroil  yourself  wUh  kisn  aad  vA 
all  his  friends,  and  all  whom  he  cam  it^ence.^*    The  question  thus  propoasded 
to  the  Judge  was,  Shall  I  yield  to  this  selfish  policy,  or  shall  I  consult  my  dslj? 
What  was  the  answer?  "  Mr.  Bates,  I  have  taken  my  course.     /  see  the  Une  sf 
my  duly,  and  r  shall  follow  ii,     I  cannot,  in  a  case  of  official  duty  ^  permii  myse^ 
to  look  to  personal  consequences;  "-^and  this  answer,  pronounced   as  calmly  as 
firmly.     When  Lord  Mansfield,  in  Westminitfter  Hall,  exclsamedj  Jiai  justi/m, 
ruai  cithm^^'*  it  was  thought  a  fine  instance  of  the  moral  sublime.     When  Jod^re 
Peck  modestly  utters  the  same  sentiment,  in  private  to  a  friend^  it  is  charged 
to  a  malignant  and  tyrannical  disposition.     Sir,  the  deposition  comes  io  direct 
support  of  the  motive  which  Judge  Peck  has  always  avowed,  aod  refiites  Uud 
which  the  honorable  managers  seek  to  extract  from  it.     But  tho  honorable 
managers,  with  their  transforniing  eloquence,  can  turn  whatever  they  loach 
into  proof  of  goih: — be  it  my  office  to  endeavor  to  take  off  the  spell  of  enchant* 
ment,  and  restore  things  to  their  proper  shapes  and  colors. 

Then  come  the  proceedings  in  court ;  and  Ihe^^  was  nothing  that  the  Jadge 
could  do  or  say  which  the  honorable  managers  have  not  seized  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  oven  though  forced  in  the  next  breath  to  admit  that  the  act  was  a 
thing  of  course. 

P^or  instance,  the  honorable  manager  who  spoke  last  introduces  bis  oarratioB 
of  the  Judge's  conduct  thus : — "  After  having  gone  through  a  little  morning  busi- 
ness, the  Judge  takes  out  a  newspaper  called  *•  The  Missouri  Advocate  wbA 
St.  Louis  Enquirer,^ — which  contained  theofiensive  article;  and  ahhough,  (sajs 
the  honorable  manager,)  he  knew  the  editor  of  that  paper  as  well  as  any  ooe 
in  court,  he  affects  not  to  know  ity  and  addressing  t!ie  bar  and  audience  asks  d 
anyone  knows  who  is  the  editor  of  that  paper?"— And  yet,  the  honorable 
manager  (than  whom  no  one  is  better  acquainted  with  the  duties  of  a  jodge) 
admits,  in  the  next  breath,  that  Judge  Peck  could  not  proceed  judicially  on  his 
j^rioate  knmoledge  of  the  fact y  but  must  have  an  offidaiii  t»  found  his  proceedings, 
fhen,  why  this  remark  in  odium  against  the  Judge?  Why  impute  to  a  disgust- 
ing  o^er /c/ton  what  the  honorable  manager  himself  admits  was  a  necessary  act 
of  duty?  Trifiing  as  it  is,  the  circumstance  shows  the  jaundiced  medium 
through  which  every  act  of  the  respondent  has  been  surveyed,  and  how  little 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  eloquent  reports  of  it  from  the  other  side. 

In  answer  to  the  Judge's  question,  Col.  Lawless,  it  seems,  gallantly  vclunteer- 
cd  the  answer  which  the  Judge  reouirfd,  aitd  gave  the  name  of  Foreman  asths 
editor  of  the  paper.  But  the  aflidnvit  and  rule  having  been  made,  his  courage 
seems  to  hav^  exhausted  Itself  in  the  eflfbrt,  or  to  have  oozed  like  that  cf 
Acres  out  of  the  palms  of  his  hands;  for  we  find  him  neit,  very  strenuously  ex- 
bortiag  Forsman,  in  private^  not  to  give  Op  A.'*  namo  as  the  author,  aod  argiog 
upon  him,  amonff  other  motives,  that  it  was  a  fine  occasion  io  raise  kis  nome^ 
mder  the  cry  cf  persecution^  and  thus,  to  increase  the  number  of  his  subscri* 
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bers.     Foreman/ how^rer,  npt  feeling,  like  ErasmuB,  any  [peculiar  call  to  roar'* 
t   tjrdom,  declined  both  -the  honor  and  the  profit  held  out  to  him  by  Mr.  Lawless, 
I    aQd  gave  up  his  name. 
I        The  next  step  was  necessarily  a  rule  upon  Lawless;  and  now,  to  show  how 


'  "  TrificB,  light  as  air, 

i  Are  to  the  jeatoiM  oonQroiatiouii  atrong 


Ab  proofs oI' holy  writ/' 


I   thehont^able  managers  seize  upon  the  different  wording  ofthe  order  against  Fore- 


man, and  that  against  Lawless,  to  prove  the  Judge's  malice  against  the  latter. 
I  Now,  to  test  this  difference  fairly,  let  us  see  whether  there  was  not  a  difference  in 
I  the  two  cases.  Foreman  was  the  editor  ofthe  paper  merely,  and  had  published 
i  an  article  written  by  another,  without  knowing  any  thing  ofthe  facts  of  the  case  or 
i  intending  to  make  himself  redponsibln  for  the  truth  ofthe  publication.  The  rule 
I  against  Foreman,  therefore,  calls  the  nublicationya/^e,  and  nothing  more.  But 
f  Wfien  Foreman  gave  up,  as  the  author,  Luke  E  Lawless,  who,  having  been  couh* 
I  sel  in  Sou1ard*s  ease,  mtist  have  understood  the  Judge's  Opinion,  must  have 
(  known,  therefore,  that  he  was  misrepresenting  it,  and  could  have  had  none  but  a 
I  wicked  motive  for  so  doing,  the  rule  against  him  calls  the  articleya/jre  and  malicious 
I  —-and  malice  J  as  this  honorable  Court  knows,  means  in  law  language,  only  a 
I  lawless  or  wicked mind^^ihe  mala  mens.  Thus  the  different  language  ofthe  two 
I  rules  is  found  in  the  very  different  circumstances  in  which  the  two  parties  stood 
t  before  the  court.  And,  at  least,  the  rule  is  a  more  call  upon  the  party  to  answer 
I  to  the  charge;  and  to  answer  it  upon  his  own  evidence  merely ^  if  he  thinks  proper  to 
do  so. 

But  it  is  objected  that  the  rule  itself  proves  that  the  Judge  had  prgudged 
the  ccLSCj  and  predetermined  the  species  of  punishment  which  should  be  inflict- 
ed ;  for  it  calls  upon  Lawless  not  only  to  show  cause  why  an  attachment  should 
not  be  issued  against  him  for  the  contempt,  but  also  why  he  should  not  be 
suspended  from  practising  in  that  court  as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  therein,  for 
the  said  fonlempt  and  evil  inttnt.*'* 

Now  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  how  the  same  form  of  rule  escaped  censure 
ffom  the  honorable  Mouse  of  Representatives,  in  the  case  of  Judge  Conkling  ? 
for  such  exactly  was  the  rule  which  he  issued  against  Mr.  Tillinghast ;  and 
yet  those  of  the  honorable  managers,  who  belonged  to  the  committee  of  the 
House  ill  that  case,  saw  nothing  to  censure  in  the  same  rule  as  issued  by 
Judge  Conkling.  The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  either  case. 
It  is  true  the  rule  calls  it  a  contempt j  but  is  this  a  pre-judgment  of  the  cnse; 
if  so,  every  rule  is  such  a  pre-judgment.  With  regard  to  the  punishment,  the 
rule  is  only  notice  of  what  the  punishment  would  be,  if  the  contempt  should  not 
b '  pnrged.  Lawless  was  a  member  ofthe  bar,  an  officer  ofthe  court  :  if  guiity 
of /4?  eril  intent  and  rontempt^  indicated,  prima  fcuia,  I  y  the  published  arli  I  ,  he 
'  was  no  longer  worthy  of  a  place  at  the  bur  of  the  court  which  he  had  treated 
with  so  much  indignity,  from  so  vile  a  motive;  and  the  rule  informed  h  m,  just 
as  Judge  Conkling's  rule  informed  Mr.  Tillinghast,  that  such  would  be  the 
consequence,  unless  he  sh')uld  clear  himsc^lf  of  the  contempt.  Sir,  it  was  fair 
and  proper  thaf  the  rule  should  thus  apprize  him  fully  of  the  danger  in  whijh 
he  had  placed  himself,  and  direct  his  attention  to  every  point  material  to  bin 
vindicaii  >n.  The  rule  is  merely  an  initiatory  process  to  lend  ti  inquiry;  and, 
like  all  other  initiatory  process,  it  was  proper  that  it  should  apprize  the 
defendant  fully  of  the  character  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him,  and  the 
'  consequences  with  which  it  would  affect  him  ;  b  t  it  is  no  more  th  -  pre* 
'  judgment  of  the  case  than  any  presentment,  indictment  or  information  what- 
eoevi^r. 

Another  use  has  been  attempted  to  be  made  of  this  rule  by  an  honorable 
manager.     He  says   it  proves  that  the  Judge  had  not,  at  the  tune  this  rule 
^      vfas  drawn,  considered  the  publication  as  having  any  effect  on  the  claims  still 
'     psndiag  6rfon  the  court;  and  that  this  obnoxious  feature  ofthe  article^  is  an  a/ler* 
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thought  of  the  Judge^Sy  growing  out  of  the  pressing  emergency  of  his  case.    8kf 
look  at  the  language  of  the  rule.     What  is  it  ?     ft  calls  upon  Liawless  to  Aom 
cause  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him  for  the  fidse  and  bmIi- 
cious  statements  in  said  publication  contained,  in  relation  to  a  judicial  dedm 
of  this  court  in  the  case  of  Julia  Soulard^  widow,  &c.  &«.  ;  ^^  with  intratto 
impair  the  public  confidence  in  the  upright  intentions  of  the  said  court,  and  to 
bring  odium  upon  the  court ;  and,  especially ,  to  impress  the  pubUc  wuud,  mi 
particular^  many  litigants  in  this  court,  that  they  are  not  to  expect  Justice  imtk 
cases  now  pending^  therein  ;  and  with  intent  farther  to  awaken  aostiie  and  a|rj 
feelings  on  the  part  of  the  said  court ,  in  contempt  of  the  court.^'      Mere  joo  \m 
the  very  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  publication  on  the  pending  causes,  ai 
on  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  those  causes,  which  the  honorable  manager 
has  charged  as  an  after  thought.     And  thus  does  every  criticism   on  tiie  ooa- 
duct  of  the  Judge,  vanish  at  the  first  touch  of  sober  and  candid  inquiry. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  oppressive  intention  of  the  Judge  was  fiirtlMr  en- 
denced  by  the  repeated  interruptions  of  Mr.  Lawless  in  the  argument.  Nov 
the  same  witnesses  who  speak  of  these  interruptions,  say  that  this  c^nvemtioa 
was  invited  by  the  colloquial  mataner  of  Mr.  Lawless  himself.  Why,  sir,  sad 
interruptions  are  very  common.  Judges  frequently  ask  questions  of  the  coaa- 
sel  in  th^  course  of  argument,  but  they  have  never  before  been  considered  as 
proofs  of  malice.  I  have  been  interrupted  and  disconcerted,  too,  again,  and 
again,  by  such  questions  ;  called  off  from  the  chain  of  argument  I  was  pofsn- 
ing,  to  some  distant  point,  far  a-head,  to  which  I  intended  to  speak  by  and  by. 
Every  lawyer  knows  how  common  this  is.  We  generally  bear  with  it.  Bat 
when  1  have  found  it  oppressive,  and  likely  to  impair  the  forl^e  of  my  ar- 
gument, I  have  begged  the  court  to  permit  me  to  proceed  in  my  own  way, 
with  a  promise  that  the  question  would  be  answered  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  ; — and  no  court  has  ever  failed  to  yield  to  the  request.  Sir, 
I  repeat  it,  the  occurrence  is  common  ;  and  it  is  done  precisely  as  it  was  done 
here.  It  leads  to  a  short  dialogue  between  th^  advocate  and  the  judge,  and  no 
one  thinks  any  more  of  it.  If  Mr.  lawless  was  embarrassed  by  these  inters 
ruptions,  why  did  he  not  complain  at  the  time  }  He  did  not  complain.  Oa 
the  contrary,  he  himself  invitea  the  colloquies  that  occurred;  and,  though  proved 
to  be  irritable  in  the  extreme,  he  was  perfectly  calm  under  these  convena- 
tions,  ae  well  he  plight  be,  since  he  invited  them.  One  of  the  witnesses,  in- 
deed, says  that  Lawless  seeiped  to  be  subdued :  and  yet  he  was  so  hoc  froai 
being  subdued  by  this  ferocious  tyrant  of  a  judge,  that  when  respectfully^aaked 
whether  he  chose  to  answer  interrogatories,  he  bearded  this  Khadamanthas 
upon  his  throne,  and  gave  him  a  rude  and  flat  denial.  Sir,  you  cannot  bat 
perceive  that  these  interruptions,  the  daily  and  hourly  occurrences  of  evefj 
bar,  are  miserable  circumstances  to  offer  in  proof  of  such  an  impeachment 
as  this — and  I  shall  dismbs  them  to  the  obscurity  of  their  own  insignificance. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Judge  further  displayed  his  intention  to  opprtst  bj 
the  language  which  he  applied  to  the  libel.  He  called  it,  fi'equently,  '^  false,^' 
'*  malicious,"  '' defamatory; "  and  gentlemen  press  this  language  into  the  service 
as  clear  and  full  proof  of  the  guilty  intention  to  oppress  set  forth  in  the  impeach- 
ment. Sir,  there  is  not  a  judge  that  ever  tried  either  a  civil  action,  or  a  cnm- 
inal  prosecution ybr  d  /i6e/,  who  has  not  given  the  same  evidence  of  an  arbitrary 
and  oppressive  disposition.  Nay,  there  is  not  an  indictment,  information,  or 
declaration,  in  such  a  case,  that  may  not  be  impeached  on  the  same  grooad; 
for  these  epithets  are  nothing  more  than  the  common  language  of  the  law  ia 
all  matters  of  libel.  And  the  witnesses  all  concur  in  telling  you  that  the  Judge 
applied  these  epithets  to  the  Kbely  not  to  Lawles9  himself.  He  did  not  call  Lav- 
less  a  false,  scandalous,  moKcious  and  drfamatory  UbelUr,  This  would  be  goiaf 
out  of  the  way.  But,  in  speaking  of  the  Ubel,  he  used  the  common  tmd  constni 
language  of  tiie  law;  and  out  of  these  materials  have  the  eloquent  manageit 
wrought  the  picture  of  this  very  modest,  very  sensitive,  and  very  delicate  gen- 
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tleman,  an  American  citizen,  having  been  doomed  to  sit  two  hours  to  hear  » 
torrent  of  the  vilest  abuse  poured  out  upon  his  innocent  and  patriot  head — a 
torrent  of  abuse  which  every  clerk  pours  out  who  reads  an  indictment  to  a  jury 
for  a  libel ;  which  every  judge  pours  out  who  charges  a  jury  in  such  a  case; 
"which  every  author  pours  out  who  treats  of  the  law  of  libel.  If  the  eloquent 
gentlemen  are  to  be  permitted  to  transform  the  common  language  of  the  law 
into  proof  of  the  guilty  intention  charged  in  the  libel,  it  is  but  of  little  conse* 
quence  what  is  proved,  or  what  is  not.  Any  thing — or  nothing — will  suffice 
tor  a  conviction.  But  I  have  no  fear  of  any  such  consequence  before  this  just 
and  honorable  Court. 

But  the  Judge  would  not  suffer  Mr.  Maginnia  to  argue  over  agairiy  the  truth 

*€}f  the  specification^  which  he' had  already  heard  argued  for  two  cUtys  in  the  rule 

€igainst  Foreman  J  and  which  he  had  solannly  decided  in  thai  case.     This,  to  be 

sure,  is  a  stupendous  piece  of  oppression.     How  often,  I  would  fain  learn^  is  a 

judge  bound  to  hear  over  again,  a  point  which  he  has  already  decided  on 

solemn  argument?     What  lawyer  has  not  been  stopped,  in  the  same  way,  again 

and  again?    Sir,  it  was  time,  when  the  brains  were  out,  the  man  should  die. 

The  Judge  had  heard,  for  two  days,  every  thing  that  could  be  said  upon  that 

subject — had  deliberately  and  solemnly  decided  it;  and  we  do  not  learn  front 

Mr.  Maginnis  that  he  had  any  new  lights  to  unfold.     Pray,  sir,  what  would  you 

think,  ailer  having  heard  this  argument  once,  and  decided  this  causey  of  being 

requested,  either  by  Judge  Peck  or  Mr.  Lawless,  to  hear  the  argument  over 

again  ?    I  submit  the  objection  upon  the  answer  which  I  am  sure  you  must  give 

to  this  question:  you  know  that  a  judge  has  something  else  to  do  than  to  be 

hearing  over,  and  over,  and  over  again,  a  point  which  has  been  once  befbre 

fully  heard  and  solemnly  decided.     Interest  Remublicce  ut  sit  finis  litium.     Mr. 

Maginnis  was  not  stopped  on  the  other  parts  of^  the  cause:  it  was  only  on  the 

single  point  of  the  truth  of  the  specifications,  which  had  been  fully  discussed 

and  decided  on  the  previous  rule. 

But  the  Judge,  we  are  told,  pressed  on  Lawless  so  furiously,  that  although  en-' 
gaged  in  another  court,  he  would  not  permit  him  to  absent  himself.  How  can 
the  honorable  managers  persist  in  this  charge,  when  every  member  of  this 
honorable  Court  knows  that  it  is  not  only  entirely  without  proof  but  has  beep 
directly  disproved;  The  proof  is  that  Lawless,  being  called  for,  was  said  to  be 
in  another  court,  then  sitting  in  St.  Louis:  he  was  sent  for;  came  in,  and  said 
that  he  was  actually  engaged  in  the  trial  of  another  cause  in  the  other  court, 
in  which  his  presence  was  important  to  his  clients;  when  the  Judge  at  once 
yielded  to  his  request,  and  gave  him  all  the  time  he  asked,  Yeiy  in  the  face  of 
this  proof,  gentlemen  still  repeat  the  charge. 

But  it  is  said,  again,  that  such  was  the  impatience  of  his  tyranny  and  such 
his  haste  to  do  evil,  that  he  did  not  take  time  to  consider  the  arguments  of 
counsel ;  '^  he  had  not  the  decency y  even,  say  the  gentlemen,  to  consult  his 
pillow." 

Sir,  he  had  consulted  it  three  times  already,  (for  the  argument  had  lasted 
four  days)  and  if  his  pillow  had  not  yielded  the  proper  response  in  all  that  time, 
on  such  a  questiany  it  was  not  more  likely  to  be  found  pregnant  of  wisdom  on  the 
fourth  night.  Pray,  sir,  did  Judge  Conkling  consult  his  pillow  even  oncel  He 
consulted  only  the  dinner-stable.  He  came  straight  back  from  the  banquet^ 
and  struck  Mr.  Tillinghast'a  name  from  the  rolls.  Yet  Judge  Conkling,  it 
seems,  was  innocent,  though  he  consulted  his  pillow  not  at  all ;  while  Judge 
Peck  ia  guilty,  though  he  consulted  hxSy  thrice. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  Judge  "  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy — Bring  in  the  man  !  " 
and  the  honorable  manager  gave  us  what  appeared  to  be  intended  as  a^ar  simile 
of  Judge  Peck's  manner  in  calling  for  the  man — **  Bring  in  the  man  !  "—to 
which  there  is  only  this  small  objection,  that  it  is  a  fac  simile,  without  an  orig- 
inal— a  charge  without  the  slightest  scintillc^  of  proof  What  witness  has  said 
that  Judge  Peck  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy y  or  a  frenzy  of  any  kind?     What  wit- 
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oes8  has  imputed  to  him  the  cxclamatioo  "  Bring  id  the  maa  ?  "  Nnt  one^M 
oae.     It  is  a  mere  drama  of  the  gentleman's  own  creation  ;  and   not  even  as 
historical  drama.     I  confess  my  surprise  at  an  exhibition  ao  dramatic  fron  a 
gentleman  accustomed  to  fill,  with  honor,  a  character  far  more  grRve  and  dig- 
oiticd,  and  accustomed,  also,  tr)  judicial  accuracy  and  severity  io  the  asanniag 
of  evidence.     1  repeat  it,  sir,  there  is  not  a  man  *vho  says  that  the  Judge  w 
in  afrtnzy.     The  strongest  expressions  in  describing  the  scene  are  uaturailjCo 
be  expected  from  Mr.  Maginnis,  a  blood  relation  of  Mr.  Lawless,  his  counflcl, 
also,  in  the  cause,  and  the  counsel  who  had  been  stopped  by  the  Judge,  intbc 
attempt  to  discuss,  a  second  time«  the  truth  of  the  specifications  which  bad  b«9 
discussed  and  decided  on  the  previous  rule.     It  would  not  have  been  sarpri^isf, 
it  would  have  been  excusable,  if  that  gentleman  had  colored  the   scene,  ia  bu 
dc!4cription,  beyond  the  truth  of  the  case.     Yet  what  says  Mr.  MasinotsP   1 
advert  to  his  evidence  with  respect,  for  it  was  given  in  a  manner   which  cofa* 
mands  it.     He  says— 'Mhe  Judge  was  more  excited  than  usual — that  kism>9^ 
manner  teas  very  mild — that  if  he  is  delivering  a  short  opinion,  his  manner  con- 
tinues to  be  mild— but  if  he  is  delivering  an  opinion  which  keeps  him  a  losf 
time  in  speaking,  it  is  the  fault  of  his  manner  that  he  becomes   warmer  aad 
warmer."     He  spoke  of  it  as  the  fault  ofhia  manner.    Judge  Wash  gave  the 
same  description  of  his  manner,  oven  in  private  conversation.     The  mildness  of 
a  single  remark  or  two  ;  and  the  earnestness  and  ardor  which   his   mnnner  as- 
sumed when  the  conversation  took  the  turn  of  discussion,  and  he  was  dnvn 
into  protracted  debate— -antf  this^  aUkovgk  conversing,  in  privattj  with  a  iingle 
friend.     Now,  in  the  case  to  which  the  evidence  points,  he  was  urged  by  the 
extent  and  variety  of  argument,  to  which  he  was  replying,  into  a  long  opinion; 
and  this  defect  of  manner  betrayed  itself.     And  ts  defect  of  manner  am  tMmpeachr 
able  offence?    Is  this  defect  of  manner,  in  particular,  a  mmel   Sify  there  is 
nothing  more  common.     The  axle-tree  glows  by  its  own  friction,  xxvXW  it  takes 
fire.     On  this  particular  occasion,  Judge  Wash,  also,  saw  the  Judge,  and  con- 
curs in  the  very  language  of  Mr.  Maginnis,  in  representing  him,  as  more  ei» 
dted  than  he  ever  saw  him  before.     1  asked  Judge  Wash  if  he  had  ever  seen 
him  engaged  before  in  such  a  case  as  that— in  punishing  a  contempt  upon  the 
court  by  a  libellous  publication?     Never.     Had  any  other  witness  ever  befbce 
seen  him  so  engaged?    Never.     Now«  sir,  I  am  willing  to  part  with  the  ex- 
planation of  his  excitement,  arising  from  defect  of  manner  as  described  by  these 
witnesses.     I  am  willing  to  admit,  wiiat  I  do  not  doubt  was  the  Aict«  that  he 
had  been  warmed  by  the  scene  wbich  had  just  been  passing,  and  felt  and  ex- 
pressed stirong  indignation  at  the  outrage  which  had  been  committed  on  the 
dignity  and  authority  cf  the  court,  and  the  style  in  which  it  had  been  defended. 
Let  the  scene  be  remembered,  sir,  which  had  just  passed.     The  discussion  oo 
this  subject  had  been  goiug  on  for  four  days.     The  scone  of  debate  had  beea 
changed  from  one  place  to  another.     The  affair  had  become  one  of  ^/atcra/er* 
citement  among  the  people.     Mr.  Lawless  was  seeking  that  crown  of  martyrdom 
which  Mr.  Foreman  had  declined.     It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  exhib- 
ited to  the  public  as  a  victim  about  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  liberty.     In 
the  course  of  this  animated  and  protracted  discussion,  the  Judge  had  been  told, 
again  and  9gain,  thai  he  v>as  riola'ing  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  tramp&n^  on 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  the  changes  had  been  rung  upon  these  topics,  be- 
fore the  assembled  multitude,  until  the  whole  scene  had  become  one  of  feverish 
excitement.     The  Judge  had  been  doomed  to  abide  the  pelting  of  f  hb  piiilesi 
storm  for  four  successive  days,  while  he  felt  the  injustice  of  the  impatatioot 
thus  publicly  cast  upon  him,  and  was  conscious  that  he  was  in  the  discharge  of 
a  sacred  though  unpopular  duty.     Was  it  not  natural,  nay,  was  it  not  virtuous, 
that  he  should  feel  indignant  at  the  insult  which  had  been  offered  to  the  court 
by  tho  publication,  and  which  had  been  aggravated  by  the  attempt  thus  opeolf 
made,  in  the  face  of  the  public,  to  fasten  upon  the  court  the  charge  of  tyranny 
and  usurpation?    Was  it  strange  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  argumentative 
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optnioQy  repelliog  these  charges  and  TindicatiDg  the  authoritj  and  dignity  of  the 
court,  he  should  have  felt  and  exhibited  more  warmth  than  in  the  ordinarr 
rouiine  of  the  business  of  the  court?  Pray,  in  what  tone  of  voice  does  the  pre- 
siding judge  of  any  court  k<^ep  order,  and  rebuke  the  disturbers  of  his  proceed- 
ings in  open  court?  How  often  has  the  honorable  manager,  in  his  character  of 
judge,  had  occasion  to  maintain  the  order  of  his  tribunal :  how  often  has  he  had 
occasion  to  call  upon  the  sheriff  or  tip-staff  to  "  bring  in  the  man,*'  whose  noisy 
turbulence  was  interruy^tng  the  administration  of  justice  ?  and  did  Ae,  on  such 
occasions,  deem  it  necessary  to  keep  a  pitch-pipe  by  him  to  govern  the  note 
of  voice  in  which  he  should  give  the  order?  Is  it  expected  of  a  judge  to  be 
more  or  less  than  man  ?  Are  contempts  of  court  to  be  rebuked  with  a  gentle- 
ness and  imbecility  that  may  invite  repetition  ?  Is  there  not  even  dignity  and 
▼irtue  in  warmth  and  energy,  when  honestly  engaged  in  vindicating  the  author- 
ity of  those  laws  on  which  the  peace,  order  and  happiness  of  society  depend? 
And  what  witness  is  there,  however  prejuidiced,  who  imputes  tp  Judge  Peck 
any  great  degree  of  warmth  ?  Nay,  so  much  as  we  have  all  seen  displayed  on 
the  bench,  on  far  inferior  provocations. 

But  Iht  CMfuse  custom,  that  dreai^l  Qhinese  emiom!  It  was  really  curious 
and  amusing  to  see  the  effort  made  to  blow  into  conseqiience  that  poor  figure 
of  the  Chinese  cusiomy  whose  only  fault  was  its  want  of  taste.  There  was  not 
a  single  witness  who  wak  permitted  to  escape  the  question,  ^'  Did  you  hear 
the  Judge  say  any  thing  about  a  Chinese  custom? "  If,  by  any  chance,  the 
question  had  been  omitted  to  be  put  to  a  witness  in  the  first  instance,  he  was 
called  back  again,  to  have  this  most  important  question  solemnly  repeated  to 
him;  and  it  was  repeated  and  reiterated  so  often,  that  in  spite  of  all  my  retfpect 
for  the  honorable  gentlemen,  and  thcf  solemnity  of  ^he  occasion,  I  could  not 
help  smiling  at  the  association  this  awakened  in  my  memory,  with  the  Chinese 
Bridge  of  the  steward,  in  Kotzebue's  play  of  the  Stranger.  «ow,  sir,  what  is 
this  mighty  affair  of  the  Chinese  custom,  which  gentlemen  thii^k  so  fraught 
with  proof  of  personal  malice  on  the  part  of  the  Judge  ?  The  witnesses  have  ex- 
plained it,  and  in  a  manner  which  so  completely  annihilates  the  inference  found- 
ed upon  it,  that  I  did  suppose  it  would  have  been  abandoned  in  the  argument. 
What  was  the  case  as  thus  explained?  The  counsel  ibrthe  defendant  had 
argued  that  if  the  article  f»ublished  by  Lawless  was  false,  it  could  do  no  mis* 
chief;  because  the  Opinion  of  the  Jud^e,  which  had,  also,  been  published^  would 
prove  the  faleshood  and  prevent  the  mischief.  "  True,"  says  the  Judge,  "  if  all 
who  read  the  article  would  also  read  the  Opinion,  and  make  the  comparison. 
But  this  was  not  to  be  expected  from  the  great  mass  of  newspaper  readers.  The 
Opinion  bad  been  published  in  a  different  newspaper,  supported  by  a  difierent 
political  party,  and  bad  fallen,  therefore,  among  a  different  class  of  readers 
nrom  those  among  whom  Mr.  Lawless'  article  would  circulate.  The  poison  of 
the  falsehood,  therefore,  would  work,  without  the  salutary  antidote,  and  people 
could  not  know,  instinctively,  that  the  article  was  Mse.  If  falsehood*  always 
proved  itself,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  laws  against  slander  and  libel;  no 
sense  in  that  custom  of  China,  by  which  the  houses  of  slanderers  were  blacked, 
to  put  people  on  their  guard  against  the  inhabitaat."  Such  was  the  tnAn  af 
argument  in  which  this  poor  Chinese  custom  was  introduced — associated  witn 
the  laws  against  slander  and  libel,  and  used  merely  to  answer  and  repel  an 
argument  which  had  been  ursed  from  the  bar.  Sir,  we  are  on  a  criminal  trial— 
we  are  not  here  on  a  trial  of  rhetoric.  The  powers  embattled  a^iainst  us  may 
make  mountains  of  mole-hills,  and  convert  even  this  obsolete  Chinese  custom, 
though  introduced  thus  argumentatively  and  by  way  of  illustration,  into  a  burst* 
ing  volcano,  fi-om  which  the  lava  of  the  Judge's  malice  was  poured  out  on  the 
head  of  Lawless.  But  we  trust  that  this  cause  will  be  tried  by  the  evidence, 
and  not  by  the  fkncies  of  gentlemen.  If  the  Judge's  conduct,  manners  and  km- 
guoge  are  to  be  relied  on  as  furnishing  proof  of  a  malignant  and  wicked  intention, 
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let  oa  take  his  conduct,  maDaera  and  languagfB,  as  ike  friteMtet  Aooe  Haled  Am^ 
not  as  the  honorable  managers  may  pleaae  to  dramatise  them. 

But  it  has  beea  si(id  that  the  Judge  was  engaged  for  two  or  three  bonis  is 
pouring  out  a  torrent  efahuee  on  Lawless.     The  iorrtui  tf  obtuse  renaains  to  be 
proved.     We  protest  against  its  beins  assumed.     IZct  only  has  no  iorrtiU  «f 
ahvst  oeen  proved;  but  no  abuse  at  a-^.     For  we  have  examined,  specificaOf, 
the  language  relied  upon  as  abusive,  and  have  proved  that  it  was  not  eo     mei  m, 
as  ((coved  by  the  wimesses,  unless  the  language  of  thejaw  as  applied  to  kbeb 
he  abusive.     Now,  fiir, — ^look  at  the  language  of  Judge  McKean  in  the  case  of 
Oswald:  ''  With  nspect  to  the  heart  of  the  UheUer,  it  ie  more  dark  emd  base  ikem 
^at,  of  the  assassinj  or  than  ki$  who  eommits  a  midnigki  arson,^^  ^ff^.     Find  ssf 
laosuage  from  Judge  Peck  that  matches  this  .'     Yet  it  fell   from  chief  joacics 
M<3Lean,  in  passing  sentence  on  Oswald,  and  was  spoken  in  direct  reference  Co 
his  ease — and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  member  of  the  legislature  of  Penasjl- 
vinia  that  thought  judge  McKean  impeacliAble.     Even  Mr.  FincUay,  tiios^ 
he  thought  the  court  wrong  in  their  judgment,  yet  admitted  that  ^^  tAe  oakf  thm 
causes  for  aw  impeachment  were  bribery  and  eorruptioHy  or  a  vfilfui  and  sMtreef 
infraction  of  the  law  "— ithe  very  ground  which  we  take  in  this  defence.    If  it 
had  .been  supposed  that  warmth  and  even  vehemence  of  language  eoa)d  supply 
the  proof  of  guilty  purpose,  that  court  had  not  escaped  impeachment.     The  at- 
tempt is  herQ  made  for  the  first  time  ^  and  the  attempt  is  made  to  infer  onch 
guilty  purpose  from  a  tone  and  manner  and  language  as  mild  and  auhdued  as 
ever  fell  from  any  judge,  engaged  in  a  similar  office.     As  to  the  two  or  three 
hours  employed  by  the  Judge  in  delivering  his  Opinion,  let  it  be  remembered  that 
he  w«s  answering  arguments  which  had  consumed  four  dayiy  and  that  he  was 
employed  in  disabusing  the  public  mind  of  the  popular  fallacy,  that  the  power 
of  attaching  for  a  contempt  was  an  invasion  either  of  the  liberty  of  the  pns^  or 
the  right  of  trial  by  jury.     Here  permit  me  to  turn  aside  for  a  momeni  to  ad* 
vert  to  a  remark  of  an  honorable  manager.     He  telb  us,  loftily  enough  for  the 
occasion,  that  he  does  not  consider  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  rigVil  of  trial 
by  jury,  as  popular  topics  ;  he  considers  them  important  ones.    And  where  is 
the  contradiction  .^     They  certainly  are  important;  and  is  it  any  denial  of  their 
importance,  to  say  that  they  are  popular  ;  or  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say 
that  nothing  really  important  can  be  popular  ?    He  eannot,  I  presume,  intend 
so  poor  a  compliment  to  the>  people.     The  gentleman's  real  intention,  no  doubt, 
was  to  impute  to  us  an  impious  irreverence  of  those  two  great  rights,  bj  speak« 
ing  of  them  as  merely  popular — trifles  ft  only  to  catch  the  populace.     But  we  dis- 
claim a  construction  which  we  believe  that  no  man  can  really  think  was  our's. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  are  eUseroediy  popular ; 
nor  is  it  matter  of  wonder  that  the  people  are  jeak>us  of  them,  and  are  so  easily 
excited  to  resent  the  most  distant  approach  to  them*  in 'a  spirit  of  hostihty. 
These  were  the  topics  which  had  been  handled  against  Judge  Peck,  and  this 
the  accusation  preferred  against  tho  course  he  was  pursuing,  in  the  presence  ^ 
the  people  and  to  the  people.     These  arguments  and  declarations  were  calculat- 
ed to  inflame  the  people.     I  do  pot  say  they  were  so  intended  ;  but  Mr.  Bates, 
in  his  deposition,  tells  us,  with  a  significance  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  he 
never  heard  these  expressions  so  often  iterated  and  reiterated  in  his  life     The 
Judge  could  not  but  have  known  the  effect  which  such  arguments  (if  argnoienta 
they  must  be  called)  were  calculated  to  have  on  the  people.     It  was  his  duly 
to   remove  from  their  minds  all  such  unfounded  suspicions  and   prejudices 
against  the  courts  of  the  country  and  the  laws  which  they  administered,  by 
showing  that  in  £ngland,  where  these  rights  were  as  sacredly  guarded  by  wmg- 
na  charta  as  they  were  in  Missouri  or  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  by  their 
respective  constitutions,  and  in  all  these  states,  themselves,  where,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  £dmund  Burke  on  another  occasion,  '^  ten  thousand  swords   would 
leap  from  their  scabbards  to  avenf  e  the  slightest  insult^"  either  to  the  liberty  of 
the  press  or  the  trial  by  jury,  the  right,  nay  the  duty  of  the  courts  to  vindicate 
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their  authority  by  afttacbment  was  held  properly  consiflteiit  wkh  those  great  and 
inestimable  rights.  The  field  of  argument  on  these  awakening  and  agitating 
topics  had  been  occupied  for  fwtr  days  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar.  la  it  matter 
or  surprise  that  the  Judge  sheold  har^  required  two  or  three  hours  to  refute 
their  arguments,  and  place  the  matter  fully  and  fairly  before  the  people? 

r.«eC  me  brtelly  pursue  thid  attempt  to  infer  personal- malice  and  wilful  opprecH 
sion  from  the  conduct  of  the  Judge,  through  the  few  specific  charges  that  yet 
remain. 

The  Judge,  we  are  told,  sentenced  Lawless  to  prison  amonff  common  felons 
<<  an  iMdopied  eUizen  of  the  United  Siatesy  on  Irish  ^enUeman^  doomed  to  the  soci- 
ty  of  cemmon  felons,"     I  ask,  again, /or  cindeiice.   Give  useouieiice,  and  aot  asser- 
tion.     Sir,  this  is  part  of  the  poetry  of  this  case.     The  Judge  passed  no  such 
sentence.     He  ordered  him  to  be  impriouned  for  the  contempt  for  iwen'^four 
hours.     Oswald  was  imprisoned  for  a  month.     But  there  was  no  designation  of 
the  room  in  which  he  should  be  confined:  that  was  left  to  the  ministerial  ofGicer. 
iVbr  ts  a  trwe  that  LamUss  i»as  carried  to  the  felons^  room  at  all,  ^So  far  as  there 
'was  any  distribution  of  rooms,  at  all,  in  the  prison,  we  are  told  that  the  felons' 
room  was  below.     Lawless  was  in  the  debtors'  room.     And  how  lonf^  was  he 
even  there?    Fifteen  mimUes;  and  he  was  then  transferred  to  the  sheriff's  ofilce. 
*^  Me  was  seni  to  prison!  "     And  is  not  every  man  sent  to  prison^  who  commits  a 
contempt  of  a  court  t  was  not  Oswald  sent  to  prison'}  was  not  Paosmore?     ^^  A 
freeman  sent  to  prison  !  "  was  not  Oswald  a  freeman  1    Is  not  etery  freeman^  who 
d&es  not  know  how  to  use  his  Hbert^j  sent  to  prison,  and  righiftUly  sent  therel 

But  the  Judge  deprived  the  man  of  the  profession ,  by  which  he  earned  his 
living  !  Here  is  another  topic,  which,  any  where  else,  I  should  suspect  was 
merely  ad  captandum.  Pray,  sir,  is  not  every  lawyer  deprived  of  his  profession, 
who  is  struck  fi*om  the  rolls  ?  and  yet  the  honorable  managers  well  know  that 
this  is  done  continually,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Both  here 
and  in  England,  it  is  continually  done.  TilUnghast  was  struck  from  the  roUa^ 
not  for  eighteen  months,  but  forever.  So  was  Darby,  in  Tennessee,  not  sus- 
pended for  eighteen  months,  to  learn  better  manners,  as  Lawless  was  ;  but 
struck  from  t/5  rolls  of  the  court^  forever,  -Yet  Judge  Conklinff,  who  passed  the 
sentence  on  Tillinghast,  has  been  thought  perfectly  innocent  by  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and  Judge  Haywood  has  never  been  drawn  even  into  question^ 
for  Darby's  case. 

But  the  honorable  managers  think  that  they  have  discovered  an  unequivocal 

5  roof  oi  personal  malice^  and  intetUional  oppression y  in  the  circumstance  of  the 
oration  of  the  sentence.     The  Judge,  they  say,  took  care  to  measure  the  time 
of  the  suspension  by  the  ezaet  time  which  the  law  had  to  run:  thus  demonstra- 
ting, as  they  insist,  the  intention  of  the  Judge  to  cut  him  off  from  all  participa- 
tion in  these  profitable  land  claims.      This  is  another  striking   instance  of 
prepossession  working  on  the  evidence,  to  discolor  and  distort  it.     The  pun- 
ishment was  not  so  meted.     The  law  was  passed  in  May,  1834.     It  allowed 
two  years  to  file  the  claims,  which  hringa  u«  to  May,  1826;  and  allowed  one 
year  to  the  court  for  the  decision  of  the  ctaims,  which  brings  us  to  May,  1827; 
so  thai,  at  the  time  of  this  sentence,  the  law  had  thirteen  months  only  to  run, 
whereas  the  sentence  was  for  e^hteen  months.     This  exact  co-extension  of  the 
law  and  the  sentence,  is,  like  many  other  comments  that  we  have  heard,  mere 
matter  of  imagination.     If  the  severity  of  the  punishment  be  thought  to  argue 
malice,  what  becomes  of  the  other  cases  that  have  been  held  perfectly  inno- 
cent; those  which  were  decided  by  Judges  Conkling,  Haywood^  and  Liver-  ^^' 
more? 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  this  was  done  to  cut  off  Lawless  flrom  these  claims,  in 
which  he  hmde  so  high  a  figure,  how  does  the  feet  appear  on  his  own  evidence? 
He  says  tliat  as  soon  as  Soulard's  case  was  decided,  he  dismissed  all  his 
causes,  and  meant  to  bring  no  more.  He  did  not  wait,  then,  for  his  sentence 
•f  suspension.  •  He  placed  himself  out  of  court  at  once,  by  his  own  Toluntar^ 
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act.  He  ttatet,  ai  a  griataBea,  that  they  bad  to  pay  tkrae  or  fovr 
diollan  eoflts,  on  thoM  dwmimtooB.  Ha  is  not  accorata: — h^  saya  that  be  had 
aightf  daima  in  the  Diitrict  Coort.  Tha  truth  ii,  that  he  had  but  eight  el  St, 
Louiay  and  a  ftw  more  at  St.  OeneriTe;— irat  why  did  he  diemiea  hia  auita?  ha 
aajfl  that  there  wae  no  hope  for  aoj  of  them  after  the  pfiociple  eettlad  in  Soa- 
larft^case;  but,  in  troth,  other  eoita  were  brought  by  him  itfter  ikmi  d€€uwm, 
and  dU  docket  prweis  it.  Hit  coone  was  inconwitent  with  iuelf;  it  wan  meni- 
fMdy  the  effect  of  resentment  and  caprice.  The  costs,  of  which  he  apaaka^  sad 
which  he  chooses  4o  lay  at  the  door  of  Judge  Peck,  are  cosU  incurred  in  ^ 
causes  brought  by  Lawless,  ojdcr  Judge  Peeke  Opinion  wu  given. 

Had  it  evMi  been,  sir,  as  the  honorable  managers  have  alleged,  that  tha  cea-' 
tinuance  of  tha  suspension  was  measured  by  the  continuance  of  the  law,  and 
the  design  had  been  to  exclude  him  from  an;jr  farther  appearance  in  theae  caasss, 
there  wolild  have  been  a  peculiar  propriety  in  the  proceeding,  since  it  was  inro' 
lation  to  these  causes  tbat  ho  had  cast  this  wanton  and  unprovoked  contempt  npca 
the  court,  and  soucht  to  control  their  future  destiny,  by  infusing  the  poiaon  of  pfO- 
judice  into  the  public  mind.    But  it  was  not  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  gone  through  the  several  parts  of  the  Judgs^s 
conduct  on  which  the  honorable  manageis  rely  to  prove  tbat  maUeioms  pmrpue 
and  gat/ty  inieniion  to  opprese^  which  constitutes  we  soul  of  this  impeacluneBt. 
I  have  examined  them,  specifically,  in  order  tbat  this  honorable  Court  migbt 
pause  over  each  one  ;  compare  it  calmly  and  deliberately  with  the  case  under 
trial,  stripped  of  the  rhetorical  colors  which  the  honorable  managers  bave 
thrown  upon  them,  in  order  that  they  might  judge  whether  there  was  any  thing 
in  any  one  of  these  circumstances  separately,  or  in  the  whole  combined,  to 
justify  that  inference  of  guilt  which  has  been  attempted  to  be  drawn  from  them. 
And  I  submit  it,  with  confidence,  to  the  Court,  that  if  it  be  once  conceded  that 
the  Judge  fi^gAi  have  believed  himself  authorized  to  punish  for  the  contempt 
in  this  case,  diere  is  nothing  in  his  manner,  language,  or  sentence  more  than 
is  common  on  every  such  occasion. 

If  there  be  Kny  6ne  who  still  thmks  that  the  sentence  was  marked  with  se- 
verity, (which,  however,  seems  impossible  to  us  when  we  compare  the  senlenes 
in  this  ca^e  to  those  which  have  been  placed  before  this  Court  in  analogona  cases,) 
let  ^^turn  from  the  conduct  of  the  Judge  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Lawleoa  hioi- 
self,  on  this  occasioW,  and  see  whether  we  do  not  find  in  that  conduct  such  aa 
aggravatkm  of  his' original  offence,  as  to  justify  this  supposed  soTority.  It  is 
manifest,  from  the  rule  made  by  the  Judge  in  this  case,  that  he  contemplated, 
at  first,  no  other  punishment  than  a  suspensidn  from  practice:  he  finally  adM 
to  Ihi^>bni8hment  34  hours'  imprisonment.  Let  us  see  whether  the  conduct  of 
the  ac(jused  on  the  trial  was  of  a  character  to  mitigate  or  to  inflame  his  pim- 
ishment. 

The  Judge  having  decided  that  this  wem  prima  facie  a  contempt,  tanied  to 
Mr.  lawless,  and  offered  him  the  privilege  of  clearing  himself  by  his  own  evi- 
dence, aceordmg  to  the  proviMona  of  the  law,  in  sueh  a  case.  He  said  to  bun, 
accordmg  Vb  the  testimony,  «  You  have  a  right,  sir,  to  have  interrogatories  filed, 
and  to  purffe  yourself  of  thw  contempt  on  your  own  oath.  Do  you  with  to  have 
them  filed  ?  Will  you  answer  them,  if  they  shall  be  filed  ? "  What  was  his  re- 
ply? The  witness.  Judge  Carr,  described  the  lofty  and  insulUng  defiance  oT 
bis  mwmer.  « I  do  not  wish  them  filed,  and  if  they  are  filed  I  shall  not  answer 
them."  This  tooj  in  the  face  of  the  court  and  of  the  public,  and  in  anawer  to 
a  proposal  thus  kindly  made,  and  for  his  own  benefit !  Not  satiafied  with  this 
Wret  insult,  he  offered  a  paper  which  he  read  aloud,  and  to  which  ho  demanded 
the  signature  of  the  Judge.  The  witness,  Magtnois,  says  that  he  does  not  know 
10^  the  paper  was  offered,  unless  it  was  as  a  6ttt  ofexeeplume  to  the  Opinion  of 
the  court.  ^<it  «  M/  rfexceptione  always  concludes  with  the  words  "to  which 
Opmien  the  delendwit,  by  his  counsel,  ete^u^  and  prays  that  these,  hia  axoea- 
Hens,  may  be  sealed  and  enrelled"— which  is  done  accordingly.    Now,  ^STto 
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Me  wfaether  tltui  ptper  could  )it?e  been  peasibly  oflbred  as  a  iUl  of  excepitansy 
let  me  read  it,  with  the  addition  of  the  final  clause  which  I  have  mentioned| 
and  which  is  necessary  to.  give  to  it  the  farm  and  effect  of  a  bill  of  exceptions. 
*^  Be  it  remeaabered',  that  on  the  day  and  i  year  aforesaid,  the  said  court  called 
upon  the  said  defendant  ta  know  whether  if  there  were  Interrogatories  filed  in 
this  cause  he  would  answer  them,  which  the  said  defendant  declined  for  the 
following  reasons,  which:  he  assigned  to  said  court  in  Che  words  following : 
First,  I  refuse  to  answer  the  above  interrogatories,  because  this  court  has  no 
jurisdiction  of  the  ofieoce  charged  upon  me,  in  manner  and  form  as  the  court 
has  proceeded  against  me.  Second,  because  the  positions  ascribed,  in  the 
article  signed  "  A  Citizen,"  are  true,  and  fairly  inferred,  and  extracted  from 
the  Opinion  of  this  court,  in  the  case  of  Soulard's  widow  and  heirs  ««.  the 
United  States,  as  published,"  to  Vfkick  Opinion  rfthe  court  the  defendant j  by  hit 
eownulj  emcepUj  &c.  To  lokat  Opimon?  There  is  none  staled.  You  perceive 
that  the  conclusion,  necessary  to  make  it  a  bill  of  exeeptionsy  would  make  it 
nonsense;  a  bill  of  exceptions  could  not  be  formed  out  of  these  materials. 

And  again,  would  a  bill  of  exceptions  lie  in  the  case,  if  one  could  be  drawn  ? 
A  bill  of  exceptions  in  a  case  of  contempt!  the  thing,  I  believe,  would  be  a  per-. 
feet  novelty.  What  ground  does  the  paper  present  for  a  bill  of  exceptions  f 
It  states  no  opinion  of  the  court  which  could  be  matter  of  error  in  law.  It 
ethtes  merely  that  the  court  called  upon  the  defendant  to  know  whether  if 
there  were  interrogatories. filed  he  would  answer  them..  Thu  Js  all  the  paper 
states  the  court  to  have,  done;  and  this,  you  perceive,  afiirms  no  legal  propo- 
sition; it  merely  propounds  the  question  from  the  bench  to  the  defendant. 
The  rest  of  the  paper  is  wholly  employed  in  stating  the  refusal  of  the  defendant 
to  answer  sudi  interrogatories,  if  they  should  be  put,  and  assigoiog  the  reason 
of  such  reAisal.  .Now.  what  is  there  here  to  which  a  lorit  rf  error  could  apply? 
The  function  of  such  a  writ  is  to  correct  error  in  law;  but  there  can  be  no 
error  in  law  where  no  legal  profo^on  is  affirmed;  and  here  it  is  manifest  that 
none  is  affirmed.  » 

Could  he  have  intended  the  ''paper  to  ground  a  motion  for  a  nutndamusl 
That  writ,  we  know,  is  always  rj^ranted  on  affidavits.  It  could  have  been  of 
no  use,  therefore,  either  for  a  vn%f  of  error  or  a  mandamus.  It  could  not  have 
been  licked  into  the  form  of  a  biiVef  exceptions;  and  for  a  mandamus y  this  iso- 
lated question  of  the  bench  could  not  have  served  as  the  ground-work.  The 
mandamus  must  have  had  a  broader  foundation;  it  must  have  embraced  the 
whole  transaction,  and  the  relief  prayed  must  have  pointed,  not  to  this  question, 
but  to  the  restoration  of  the  defendant  to  his  professional  privileges.  The  pam- 
per, therefore,  could  have  been  intended  for  the  purpose  of  no:  legal  relief  in  a 
higher  tribunal.  It  could  have  been  pressed  upon  the  court,  therefore,  for  no 
other  purpose,  and  with  no  other:  view  than  to  insuk  the  tribunal.  It  re^affirms 
the  two  propositions  against  which  the  court  had  expressly  decided ;  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable to  what  proper  end  the  Judge  could  have  been  required  to  fix  his 
signature  to  such  a  paper.  To  have  done  so,  would  have  been  to  sign  the 
death-warrant  of  his  own  respectability.  Yet  the  witnesses  have  told  us  with 
what  indecent  importunity  this  paper  was  pressed  upon  the  bench.  Nor  did 
the  matter  end  here;  for  afier  the  Judge  had  very  properly  refused  to  sign  it, 
Mr.  Lawless  again  demanded  whether  he  would  admit  the  paper  to  be  placed 
upon  record,  if  he,  Lawless,  could  get  the  bystanders  to  sign  it.  I  pray<.you, 
nir,  and  I  pray  of  this  honorable  Court,  to  consider  the  insolence  of  tnis  propo- 
sal. It  was  an  attempt  to  involve  the  court  in  controversy  with  the  by-standers, 
to  enlist  those  by-standefs  on  the  side  of  Lawless  against  the  court,  and  thus  to 
bully  and  browbeat  the  court,  by  force  of  terror,  into  this  lawless  measure. 
Sot  be  mistook  his  roan.  The  Judge  understood  what  was  due  to  the  dignity 
of  the  bench,  and  repelled  this  contumacy  with  the  firmness  that  became 
him. 
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Here  let  us  pause,  sir,  and  ask  whj  Mr.  Lawless  refiised  to  answer  inlerfo* 
gatories.     What  objection  could  he  have  had?     On  his  Examination  berths 
has  had  no  difficulty  in  teHing  us  that  if  he  had  answered  the  Interrogatonei 
proposed  by  Judge  Peck,  he  could  safely  have  affirmed  that  lie  had  not  niteod- 
ed  his  publication  as  a  contempt  of  the  court.     Why  eould  he  not  have  aai 
this  to  yudge  Peck  ?     FT  he  had,  there  would  have  been  an  end  to  the  prosecs- 
tion.     Would  it  have   degraded  hhn  to  have  given  this  answer  ?     Would  asf 
man,  of  well-regulated  mind  and  morals,  who  should  find  that  he  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  fall  under  the  censure  of  a  respectable  court,  hesitate  for  ose 
instant  to  disavow  the  intention  of  contempt,  if  he  could  do  so  with  a  cktf 
conscience?     Nay,  would  he  not  be  pleased  with  an  opportonitj  of  declaria^ 
his  innocence  ?     Does  a  brave  man  consider  his  courage  as  tarnished  by  d»- 
avowing  an  affiront  which  he  never  intended  ?     Does  a  generous  man  hefllst« 
to  atone  for  a  wound  which  he  has  unintentionally  inflicted  on  another?  or  do 
these  sentiments,  which  are  so  decent  and  dignified  in  private  life,  lose  say 
thing  of  their  decorum  and  dignity  by  being  extended  to  a  court  of  jostiee? 
Supposing  Mr.  Lawless,  then,  t6  be  worthy  of  a  residence  in  a  land  of  laws, 
what  reason  can  be  assigned  for  a  refusal,  and  more  especially  for  a  cootuaa- 
cious  refusal  to  avail  himself  of  the  common  privilege  of  all  persons  who  have 
fallen  under  a  suspicion  of  contempt,  of  clearing  himself  from  the   charge  oa 
interrogatories?     What  reason  does  he  himself  assign?     He   sajs,  that  he 
considered  Judge  Peck  as  having  prejudged  his  case,  and  usurped  an  aothori* 
(y  which  the  law  did  not  give  him,  and,  therefore,  he  would  not  <?ondesgeiid  to 
answer  interrogatories.     But  Jud^e  Peck,  so  far  from  having  pr^utfgtd  the 
case,  had  not  even  judged  the  main  question  that  belonged  to  it.     That  ques- 
tion was  the  intention  of  Lawless,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  contempt.     Whst 
had  the  Judge  decided  ?     He  bad  passed  his  opinion  on  the  effect  (^the  paper, 
considered  in  itself^  but  he  had  not  pretended  to  have  looked  into  Lawlesa' 
h<9art.     He  says,  by  his  decision,  I  have  .examined  this  paper,  and,  judgjing  by 
the  indications  presented  on  its  face,  I  should  conclude  that  a  contempt  wai 
intended;  but  you  best  know  your  dwn  intentions,  mnd  it  is  yowr  rigkt  and 
privilege  to  demand  inierrogatorieM^  that  you  maj  have  anopportunity  of  diMlaming 
the  contempt..  Will  you  have  interrogatories  exhibited;  or  will  you  answer 
them  if  they  shall  be  exhibited?     Instead  of  meeting  the  proposition,  as  every 
temperate  and  well-ordered  mind  and  heart  would  have  met  it,  with  cheerfal- 
noss  and  respect,  he  answers,  htn^hUly  and  contemphumsfy,  '<  JVb,  /  will  Mi" 
W'hat  inference  could  be  drawn  by  the  Judge  from  this  refusal,  except  tbst 
Lawless  was  ashamed  to  deny  what  he  felt  to  be  true,  and  what  all  the  public 
who  knew  him  must  have  known  to  be  true,  and  sought  to  cover  his  refusd 
under  this  ill-timed  arrogance  and  haughtiness  of  exterior?    BiackaAone  says, 
as  you  have  seen,  that  the  refusal  to  answer  interrogatories  in  such  a  case,  is, 
itself,  a  new  and  substantive  contempt,  deserving  a  separate  punishment.     It 
surely  could  have  been  considered  by  Judge  Peck  m  no  other  light  than  as  persist- 
ing  in  the- contempt,  and  in  fact  repeating  it.      Now,  how  was  he  to  act  under 
such  circumstances?     Lawless  had  brought  the  case  to  the  very  issue  to  which 
Judge  McKean  told  Oswald  he  had  brought  it,  in  tbe  case  in  PeflnsyivanJa; 
*'  Either  you  must  bend  to  the  law,  or  the  law  to  you."     Judge  McKeaa 
thought  it  most  proper  that  the  defendant  should  bend  to  the  law,  and  no  did 
Judge  Peck.     Judge  McKean  was  held  innocent.     You  are  called  upon  ts 
pronounce  Judge  jreck  guilty,  and  thus  to  make  the  law  bend  to  the  culprit, 
instead  of  the  culprit's  bending  to  the  law. 

But  an  honorable  manager  has  said  that  Lawless  was  perfectly 'correct  is 
refusing  to  answer,  the  proposal  being  againnt  right  and  Ubertu  ;  and  yet,  sir,  it 
is  the  standing  form  and  course  of  practice  on  all  such  occasions.  GeitfJenea 
treat  that  as  an  offensive  innovation  which  has  been  the  course  of  practice  ever 
since  the  law  of  contempt  was  introduced.  You  cannot  open  a  book,  elenen^ 
tary  or  practical,  which  does  not  give  you  these  interrogatories  as  the  standing 
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order  upon  the  ooliiiiig  ia  of  every  defendaDt  on  the  rule  to  show  cause  ;  end 
it  ie  universally  considered^  not  as  an  injury,  but  as  a  benefit  to  the  accused.; 
as  his  right  and  privilege  ;  because  it  puts  it  in  his  power  to  clear  himself  of 
the  contempt  on  his  own  evidence.    And  yet,  sir,  because  Judge  Peck  tendered 
to  Mr.  Lawless  this  -opportunity,  and  tendered  it  to  him,  expressly,  as  a  right 
and  privilege  given  to  him  by  law,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  immemorial  and 
uniform  practice  of  all  courts  on  like  occasions,  >an  honorable  manager  has  per* 
mitted  bis  imagination  to  take  fire  at  it,  as  a  most  unprecedented  insult,  and, 
from  this  small  spark,,  he  broke  out  into  that  magnificent  conflagration  at  which 
this  honorable  Court,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were  so  much  amazed  ;  declaring, 
with  all  the  vehemence  of  voice,  and  look,  and  action,  that  if  he  had  been  in 
Ijawless'  place,  and  such  an  overture  had  been  made  to  him,  he  '^  would  have 
dragged  the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  as  Virginius  did,  and  finished  him  on  the 
spot."    And  another  honorable  manager,  who  has  since  spoken,  .adverting  to 
the  same  scene,  and  apparently  desirous  of  supporting  his  colleague  in  the  sen* 
timent,  but  despairing  of  rising  to  his  altitude  of  indignation,  exclaimed,  that  if 
he  had  been  in  LawIoss'  place         he  would  'n<  have  been  so  submissive  ;  at* 
tempting  to  supply  by  the  significance  of  his  look  the  inadequacy  of  his  language 
to  match  his  emotions.     Mr.  President,  on  what  times  have  we  fallen?     The 
time  has  been  that  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  portions  of  society  considered 
if  as  among  their  most  solemn  and  imperious  duties,  to  inculcate^  reverence 
for  the  laws,  and  for  the  tribunals  that  administered  them.     In  a  rq>ublic,  pre* 
eminently,  where  we  have  no  sovereign  but  the  laws,  and  the  peace,  the  order, 
and  happiness  of  society  depend  on  a  prompt  and  qjieerful  submission  to  them, 
this  delerence  has  been  considered  as  a  religious  duty.     But  the  times,  it  seems, 
are  changed,  and  our  distinguished  men  expect  applause  by  teaching,  from  high 
places,  violence,  tumult,  disorder  in  our  courts  of  justice,  and  even  the  assas* 
sination  of  judges,  for  no  other  offence  than  the  performance  of  their  conmion 
duties.     I  will  not  press  the  topic,  for  there  is  far  more  of  pain  than  of  pleasure 
In  the  prospect  it  offers  of  coming  events.     If  ruffian  force  is  to  be  invited  into 
>ur  halls  of  justice,  what  is  to  protect  our  halls  of  legislation?    Why  are  we  to 
Mippose  that  the  persons  of  those  who  make  the  laws  will  be  held  more  sacred 
than  those  who  administer  them?   And  is  our  government  to  become  one  of  vio« 
lence  on  the  one  hand,  and  terror  on  the  other?  Are  anarchy  and  uproar  to  take 
the  place  of  peace  and  order ;  and  are  the  leading  men  of  the  nation  to  advise 
Eind  to  exhort  to  this  baleful  change?    Sir,  there  may  be  occasions  that  may 
sail  for  a  Brutus  :  but  is  the  misconduct  of'/  a  petty,  provincial  judge,"  as  the 
gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  call  Judge  Peck,  such  an  'occasion  ?     Is 
:he  Bench  to  be  made  to  crouch,  with  abject  fear^  before  the  Bar  ;  and  are 
fudges  to  be  dragged  from  their  seats  and  slaughtered  whenever  they  may 
3ros8  the  wishes  of  a  ferocious  advocate  ?    Is  this  the  conception  which  geti'^ 
Jemen  have  formed  of  the  decorum  and  dignity  of  a  court  of  justice  ?    We 
rust,  sir,  that  better  views  will  be  inculcated  by  the  decision  in  this  case  ;  that 
Hr.  JLawless,  and  all  other  men  in  his  predicament,  will  be  taught,  that  we  are, 
lere,  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  not  of  revolution  ;  that  burning  of  houses  and 
nsulting  judges  is  not  our  fashion  ;  that  this  is  a  land  of  order,  as  well  as  of 
iberty,  and  that,  among  us,  men  are  respected  according  to  the  respect  which 
hey  themselves  show  to  the  institutions  of  our  country. 

The  gentlemen  have  offered  another  apology  for  Lawless'  refusal  to  answer 
Qterrogatories,  which  is,  that  no  interrogatories  were,  in  fact,  filed,  and  that 
intil  they  were  filed,  he  was  not  bound  to  answer.  And  why,  sir,  should  they 
lave  been  filed,  afler  he  had  thus  insolently  declared  that  he  did  not  wish  them 
iled,  and  that,  if  filed,  he  would  not  answer  them?  They  had  been  offered  as 
i  privilege  belooging  to  himself:  the  affair  rested  entirely  within  his  own  option: 
Uler  be  had  made  that  option,  and  haughtily  repelled  the  offer,  what  dignity, 
rhat  propriety  would  there  have  been  in  the  Judge's  proceeding  to  reduce  the 
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iaterrofatories  to  writing,  aod  put  Hkem  aoew?    What  eooM  hate  been  ezpedcd 
from  8uoh  a'course  but  a  repetition  of  the  iasuU  which  he  had  alreadj  received  ? 

The  gentlemen  say,  again,*  that  Lawleea  did  not  know  what  the  interrage* 
tones  would  be,  and,  therefore',  could  not  aay,  in  adrance,  whether  he  woald 
answer  them,  or  no.    Then  w4iy  did  he  say  that  he  would  not  answer  then,  M 
all  ?    If  he  were  candidly  in  doubt  from  not  knowing  what  the  interrogetorief 
would  be,  hia  answer  ought  to  have  corresponded  with  that  atattf  of  mind,  wd 
he  should  have  asked  to  see  the  interrogatories  before  he  should  be  pat  to  Us 
decision.     But  there  was  no  audi  doubt.    He  knew  well  what  the  intemga- 
tories  would  be.     He  knew  what  they  must  be,  according  to  the  standing  pns- 
tice  in  such  cases.     He  knew  ihat  ihey  would  point  to  his  intention  ;  to  tkn 
intention  of  which  he  alone  could  speak  with  certainty;  and  with  this  knewle^P 
he  gave  the  abrupt  and  contumaeeous  answer  which  has  been  so  often  stated. 

Now,  sir^  if  Blackstone  be  correct  that  the  refusid  to  answer  in  such  a  eais 
is  in  itself  a  new  and  substantive  contempt,  what  smaller  punishment  cooM 
have  been  awarded  for  a  refusal  so  aggravated  by  the  contumacy  of  its  Ban- 
ner, than  that  which  was  awarded  ?  Compare  it  with  the  punishment  which  has 
been  infiicted,  without  censure,  in  the  other  cases  that  have  been  brought  befne 
you  ;  and  you  will  see  how  little  reason  there  is  to  infer  from  it,  penonal  as* 
uce,  or  a  design  to  oppress,  on  the  part  of  the  respondent. 

Mr.  Preaylent,  I  have  now  finished  the  review  of  Judge  Peck's  condoet  ea 
which  the  Ironorable  managers  rely  to  prove  the  guilty  intention  charged  in  the 
impeachment;  and  I  submit  it,  with  deference,  but  with  the  firmest  confidence 
in  the  result,  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  transaction,  considered  open  the 
evidence  as  it  stands,  which  was  not  perfectly  in  the  character  of  a  juc^;  no- 
thing in  the  sentence,  unsuited  to  the  occasion.*  I'  say  vpom  the  evuitMe*  as  H 
"Atoim,  in  contradistinction  to  those  eloquent  exaggerations  of  it^  of  which  we 
have  already  heard  so  much,  and  are  ^destined,  I  take  it  for  granted^  to  hear  still 
more.  Our  consolation  is  that  the  case  is  not  to  be  decided  by  the  advocates 
on  either  side,  nor  by  an  estimate  of  tkeir  comparative  merits,  but  by  this  ea- 
Nghtened  and  impartial  Court,  who  have  too  much  experience  and  too  stroog  t 
sense  of  justice  to  permit  themselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  the  simple  iui 
naked  testimony  as  stated  by  the  witnesses,  to  those  horror-stricken  exhihitiQU 
of  it  which  kave  been  made,  and,  we  have  therefore  a  right  to  expect,  uM  csa- 
tiwue  to  be  madey  by  the  eminent  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  prosecution. 

Mr.  President,  a  few  more  remarks  and  I  have  done.  We  are  looking,  sir, 
at  intentions  on  both  sides,  and  have  been  endeavoring  to  extract  the  proof 
of  them  fl'om  the  conduct  of  the  parties.  Mr.  Lawless  has  been  held  op  to  us 
as  an  Irish  gentleman  of  high  talents  and  honorable  feelings,  who  has  beea  the 
victim  of  oppres9ion  from  this  brutal  Judge.  Let  us  mark  the  deportment  of 
Mr.  Lawless  subsequent  to  the  transaction,  and  see  how  far  he  deserves  tke 
eulogy  by  which  he  has  been  commended  to  our  sympathies.  Shortly  after  the 
senteuce,  he  was,  we  are  told  by  the  witnesses,  in  a  porter  cellar  at  St.  Louis, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Maginnis.  Mr.  West  was  also  there,  with  the  witaesi 
Melloday.  Lawless,  speaking  of  the  sentence  to  Maginnis,  but  at  them,  (to  qst 
the  language  of  the  witness,)  declared  that  "  every  man  in  Missoori  shooM 
consider  the  case  as  his  own,  and  unite  in  the  resentment  which  he  felt  to  Judge 
Peck."  Thus,  we  see,  he  was  enilisting  volunteers,  raising  recruits  to  nuke 
war  upon  the  Judge.  Finding,  however,  that  the  witness  and  his-  coropaaioB 
West,  were  not  so  ignitable  as  he  had  hoped,  he  proceeded,  *^  Well,  I  donH  care, 
I  kave  got  Feck  exactly  where  1  wanted  to  hme  Aim."  Where  had  he  got  him  ? 
What  did  he  mean?-  and  how  long  had  he  wanted  to  have  the  Judge  there? 
Was  this  want,  coevsl  with  his  disappointment  in  Soulard's  case  ?  Was  It  part  of 
the  object  of  his  publication,  to  draw  the  Judge  into  this  predicament?  If  ss, 
it  caOnot  but  be  perceived  that  this  was  a  cold-blooded  and  most  malicioof 
stratagem,  aod  whether  it  was  so  or  not,  let  his  memorial  to  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatives  answer.     '^  Jutt  where  he  wanted  to  have  Atsi."    Where  was  Khat? 
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he  had  dragged  him  before  the  nation,  and  exhibited  him  under  the  hamiliation 
of  an  impeachment .  Sir,  there  was  a  double  plot.  At  the  very  time  that  this 
impeachment  was  put  in  motion  we  are  told  that  there  was  a  proposition  insert- 
ed in  the  public  papers  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  commis* 
signers  to  try  these  land  claims y  in  lieu  of  Judge  Fecky  qfwkich  board  Mr,  Le  Dike 
was  to  be  a  membery  as  recorder,  Mr.  Le  Due,  with  regard  to  whom  this  Court 
knows  that  he  was  a  large  proprietor  in  those  same  land  claims,  and  therefore 
just  in  the  condition  which  rendered  it  unfit  to  propose  him  as  a  member  of  this 
board.  This  article  was  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Lawless;  and  from  the  sample  of 
Mr.  Le  Due,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  complexion  of  the  whole  board  was  de* 
signed  to  be.  The  condition,  therefore,  in  which  Lawless  exulted  that  he  had 
placed  Judge  Peek  was  this;  that  he  would  either  break  him,  on  the  impeach- 
ment; or,  if  he  failed  in  this,  that  he  would  so  destroy  his  credit  as  a  ju^e,  as 
to  facilitate  his  plan  of  the  adoption  of  a  boardy  and  thus  open  again  that  door 
to  fortune  which  the  integrity  and  sagacity  of  the  Judge  had  closed.  Such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  general  soliloquy  with  which  this  gentleman  and  soldier 
consoled  himself  in  the  porter  cellar.  ''  Well,  I  do  'nt  care,  I  have  got  Peck 
just  where  I  wanted  to  have  him." 

The  honorable  managers,  from  the  incident  thus  brought  out  by  Melloday, 
(Lawless'  own  witness,)  have,  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost  scorn,  accused 
Judge  Peck  of  raking  the  porter  cellars  of  St.  Louis  for  evidence.  Sir,  where 
was  such  a  subterranean  remark  to  be  expected  but  from  under  ground;  from 
such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  place.  But  the  Judge  did  not  rake  the  porter  cellars 
for  evidence.  Melloday  was  not  his  witness, — he  was  brought  from  St.  Louis 
to  this  place  by  Lawless  himself,  and  he  has  told  you,  on  his  cross  examination, 
that  he  had  no  conversation  with  Judge  Peck  until  afler  he  had  been  here  dis- 
charged as  a  witness  by  the  managers.  It  was  theny  for  the  first  time,  that  on 
inquiring  ^^  why  he  had  been  summoned  and  dismissed  without  examination," 
the  incident  that  has  been  mentioned  was  brought  to  our  knowledge;  and  we 
thought  proper  to  detain  him  as  a  witness,  on  the  quo  animo  of  Lawless. 

Nor  was  this  incident  the  only  evolution  of  Lawless'  character  and  spirit 
towards  the  Judge.  For  afler  his  first  effort  to  get  up  an  impeachment  had 
failed;  two  years  afier,  when  he  had  had  full  time  to  cool,  we  are  told  by  the 
Sheriff,  Walker,  that  in  a  conversation  which  he  had  with  Lawless  in  his  gar- 
den. Lawless,  in  reference  to  this  past  affair  with  Judge  Peck,  exclaimed,  that 
"  if  the  Judge  would  see  him  so  (putting  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  duellist,) 
he  would  forgive  him."  And  upon  Walker's  attempting  to  soothe  him,  with  the 
remark  that  it  would  not  do  for  a  Judge  to  fight  a  duel,  he  cried  out, ''  Then  by 
G —  I  will  have  him  before  the  Senate:  "  and  he  has  kept  his  threat.  Whether 
he  shall  succeed  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  intended  victim,  will  depend  upon  your 
justice,  of  which  lof,  at  least,  entertain  no  doubt. 

Nor  was  it  by  these  occasional  ebullitions,  only,  that  the  temper  of  this  man 
towards  Judge  Peck  was  betrayed.  There  is  evidence  far  more  deliberate  of 
the  deep  and  deadly  war  of  extermination  on  which  he  had  resolved.  The 
libel  in  the  case  of  Soulard  was  not  the  last  act  of  hostility  of  that  character. 
He  may  be  truly  said  to  have  watched,  and  waylaid,  and  beset  the  official  path 
of  Judge  Peck,  and  to'  have  sprung  upon  him  whenever  he  thought  he  could 
strike  an  effectual  blow,  either  at  his  peace  or  reputation.  Permit  me  to  call 
your  attention  to  two  documents  which  the  honorable  managers  have  caused  to 
be  printed,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  casting  censure  on  Judge  Peck,  and 
vindicating  the  course  of  Mr.  Lawless.  I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  they  do 
not  produce  consequences  exactly  the  reverse,  and  illustrate  the  malignant 
spirit  which  we  have  imputed  to  Lawless.  The  first  of  them  is  the  record  of 
the  Judge's  decision  in  Chouteau's  case,  which  you  will  observe  was  decided 
afler  that  of  Soulard.  The  avowed  purpose  for  which  the  honorable  managers 
have  caused  this  document  to  be  printed,  is  to  show  that  Judge  Peck  in  the 
last  case,  confessed  that  he  had  committed  an  error  in  the  former,  and  thereby 
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had  acknowledged  the  justice  of  that  very  criticisin  of  Lawleas  which  he  had 
nevertheless  punished  so  severely  as  a  contempt  of  coart.     Now,  sir,  there  is 
just  truth  enough  in  this  statement  to  furnish  a  pretext  (or  the  charge,  while  it  k 
manifest  to  every  reader  of  common  candour  and  ordinary  sagschj  that  the 
error  which  the  Judge  does  confess,  redounds  to  his  honor  as  a  Judge,  while  il 
has  not  the  slightest  connection  with  those  errors  that  form  the  suhject  of  Lav- 
less'  libellous  publication.    Permit  me,  sir,  to  explain  this  point  for  the  honor  of 
the  Judge  and  the  confusion  of  his  accuser — ^if  indeed  there  be  sufficient  grace 
left  in  that  quarter  to  feel  confusion  under  any  exposure.     Yoo   will  ohmvc 
that  when  Judge  Peck  decided  Soulard's  case,  he  had  never  seen  the  royal 
order  of  August,  1770,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  character  or  provisioiis  of  iM 
order.     The  counsel  in  the  cause  had  never  seen  it,  and  were  as  igiM>raiit  of  ks 
contents  as  the  Judge  upon  the  bench.     All  that  any  of  them  had  seen,  is  the 
way  of  Spanish  law,  touching  .these  land  claims,  were  the  soccessive  Regalar 
tions  of  the  Governors  O'lUilly  and  Gayoso,  and  of  the  intendant  Monies. 
But  among  the  claims  offered  in  evidence  in  the  case  of  Soulard,   there  were 
several  which  did  not  conform  to  the  Regulations,  and  the  qnestioo  was,  haw 
they  came  to  be  confirmed  ?     The  Judge,  having  observed  that  the  two  gover- 
nors and  the  intendant  had,  all  in  succession,  exercised  the  power  of  making 
laws  for  the  government  of  these  grants,  supposed  all  their  regulations  to  Maad 
on  an  equal  footing,  in  point  of  authority,  and  referred  all  these  anomaloas  con- 
firmations to  a  general  dispensing  power  with  their  own  laws,  which  these  offi- 
cers were  supposed  to  possess.     Such  was  the  state  of  informatioD,  and  soch 
the  opinion  which  he  entertained,  at  the  time  of  the  decision  of  Soulard^s  case. 
But  after  that  decision,  and  before  the  case  of  Ghoutean  came  on,  the  J^yal 
order  of  August  1770  had  been  procured  from  Spain,  and  threw  an  entire//  new 
light  upon  the  whole  subject  of  these  Regulations.    That  order  was  found  to 
bean  express  confirmation  6y  ^A«  Jfiifng  of  the  Regulations  ^O'ReUIjf,  and  a 
declaration  that  those  regulations  should  remain  in  force  until  they  should  be 
altered  by  the  authority  of  his  majesty  himself.     Hence  it  was  apparent  that 
the  provincial  regulations  did  not  rest,  as  the  Judge  had  supposed,  on  the  mere 
authority  of  the  Provincial  officers;  but  that  0*Reillfs  RegtJaiiamSy  ai  test, 
stood  on  the  authority  of  the  King  himself,  and  were  to  remain  unalterable  ex- 
cept by  his  Catholic  Majesty.     Hence  it  was  apparent  that  the  governors  ^i 
the  province  possessed  no  such  power  to  dispense  with  these  Regulations,  whick 
the  Judge  had  attributed  to  them  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  and  he  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  confess  the  error  ;  whereupon,  Mr.  Lawless  springs  upon  lum, 
through  the  columns  of  the  newspaper,  and,  in  the  article  which  has  been  read 
to  you  in  evidence,  reproaches  him  with  having  punished  him  for  charging  error 
in  his  opinion  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  and  then  coming  out  in  Chouteau's  case, 
and  confessing  the  error  himself,  as  if  the  Judge  had  admitted  the  rery  errors 
which  Lawless  had  ascribed  to  him,  or  any  error  which  affected  the  validity  of 
the  opinion  in  the  case  of  Soulard,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  error  which  had  been 
shown  to  the  Judge,  by  the  new  light  cast  upon  the  subject,  had  no  manner  of 
relation  or  resemblance  to  the  misrepresentations  for  which  Lawless  had  been 
punished;  and  lefl  the  opinion  in  Soulard's  case  just  as  invulnerable  as  it  was  be- 
fore.    So  that  this  publication  of  Lawless  in  Chouteau's  case  is  only  another 
specimen  of  his  aptitude  and  propensity  for  misrepresentation,  and  of  the  settled 
hostility  with  which  he  hung  u^oo  the  steps  of  the  Judge. 

Next  came  the  case  of  Mackey  Wherry  for  decision.  This  has,  also,  beai 
here  printed  by  the  honorable  managers.  In  the  previous  cases,  there  had 
been  too  much  reason  to  suspect  collusion,  between  the  applicants  and  the 
granting  officers  of  the  crown  ;  but  as  long  as  the  matter  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  suspicion,  merely ^  it  had  drawn  no  animadversion  from  the  Bench 
But,  in  the  case  of  Wherry,  the  fraud  was  so  palpable  that  the  Judge  could 
shut  his  eyes  to  it  no  longer.  He  saw  Delassus,  Soulard,  and  others  concerned 
in  what  he  thought  a  gross  fhiud,  and,  in  the  judicial  opinion  which  he  ex* 
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pressed  on  the  occasiooy  he  puts  the  decree,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  distipetly 
and  expressly  on  the  ground  of  fraud.  Whereupon  out  conies  Lawless  with 
another  publication,  inciting,  irritating,  and  exhorting  the  claimants,  the  wit« 
nes^es  and  their  relatives  to  assail  the  Judge,  fi>r  the  conscientious  opinion 
thus  expressed  in  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties,  in  the  shape  either  of  an 
action  of  slander,  or  in  any  other  form  more  congenial  with  their  exasperated 
feelings.  Permit  me,  sir,  to  read  this  incendiary  paper  to  the  Court.  It  is  found 
in  the  <<  St.  Louis  Beacon  "  of  1 7th  June,  1829.  [Here  Mr.  Wirt  read  the  ar- 
ticle, as  follows  : — 1 

'*  Our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  that,  some  time  in  February  last.  Judge 
Peck  published  in  the  Missiouri  Republican  an  article  purporting  to  be  an 
argument  against  the  claim  of  Joseph  Wherry  and  others,  to  the  confirmation 
of  their  title  to  a  tract  of  1600  arpens,  granted  to  the  father  of  the  p^titiooers 
by  the  Lt.  Governor  of  Upper  Louisiana.  Amongst  other  positions  taken  in 
that  argument  by  Mr.  Jud^e  Peck,  were  the  following,  to  wit:  That  the 
'^  eiaim  wcu  fraudulent  in  its  tncq>tion  "  and  "  was  an  tntentioniti  fraud  not  'conr 
fined  to  the  original  claimani,  but  extending  to  the  officer  making  Uu  concesnony 
and  implicating  Soulardj  the  surveyor^  in  whose  hand-writing  the  concession  is 
proved  to  he,^  Again,  Mr.  Judge  Peck  informs  the  public,  '^  ihat^  on  the 
hearing  of  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  Maekatf,  deceased^  some  days  since y  the  Court 
(meanins  himself,  Mr.  Judge  Peck)  beUevedy  and  now  has  no  doubt  but  that  three 
of  the  oncers  of  the  former  Governor  were  concerned  in  antedating  the  concession 
upon  which  that  cUnm  was  founded^  viz,  the  Lt.  Governor y  (CoT.  Charles  De- 
hault  Delasstts,)  the  surveyory  ^Antoine  fi^oulard)  cmd  the  commandant  of  the 
Post  of  St.  Andrcy  (James  Mackay)  in  whose  favor  the  concession  was  made.*^ 
Besides  the  above  charges  of  fraud  and  antedate  against  the  officers  mention- 
ed, Mr.  Judge  Peck  pretty  plainly  gives  the  public  to  understand,  that  the 
testimony  of  M.  Marie  P.  Leduc  \formerly  private  Secretary  of  tlie  Lt.Gover-> 
nor  of  Upper  Louisiana,  and  now  presiding  Judge  of  the  County  Court  of  the 
County  of  St.  Louis)  goes  not  only  to  establish  the  charge  of  fraud  and  mal- 
practice against  those  officers,  but  furnishes  conclusions  by  no  means  advanta- 
geous to  the  moral  character  of  the  witness  himself. 

<<  It  may  be  recollected,  that  the  errors  of  this  argument  have  been  already 
pointed  out,  in  an  article  signed  ^  a  CrYuen,'  published  in  the  Missouri  Re- 
publican of  the  9th  of  March  last,  and  written,  as  we  are  informed,  by  Mr. 
Lawless,  who  was  counsel  for  the  petitioners,  and  that  Mr.  Leduc,  in  order  to 
enable  the  public  to  appreciate  Judge  Peck's  insinuations  against  him,  has 
published  in  the  same  journal,  his  testimony  as  actually  given.  We  were 
nrach  gratified  that,  thus  far,  Mr.  Judge  Peck's  attack  upon  the  reputation  of 
his  fellow-citizens  was  treated  as  it  deserved;  and  we  now  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  state,  on  authority,  that  Col.  Delassus  (now  at  New  Orleans)  has  de- 
clared it  his  intention  to  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land  for  protection  from  Mr. 
Judge  Peck's  denunciations.  He  feels,  as  was  anticipated,  indignant  that  his 
well-earned  rei)utation  should  be  withered  by  the  ^^  breath  from  the  nostrils  " 
of  a  District  Judge  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Missouri  !  !  !  Col. 
DelaiMUS  has  consulted  eminent  counsel,  who  have  informed  him  that  a  libel  is 
•  not  less  a  libel  for  appearing  in  the  garb  of  a  judicial  argument,  gratuitously 
inserted  by  the  author  in  a  public  neiospc^per,  and  that  Judge  Peck,  if  he  has 
libeDed  Col.  Delassus,  is  responsible  criminally  and  civilly  to  the  same  extent 
that  any  other  citizen  would  be. 

'<  We  for  our  part,  hope,  that  the  question  of  judicial  impunity  and  power  may 
be  tested  in  this  way.  If  the  law  be,  that  a  judge  can,  in  the  shape  of  a  news- 
paper essay,  fling  his  unwarranted  slanders  on  the  best  men  in  society — can 
blast  the  fair  fhme  of  the  living  and  the  dead — ^we  say,  that  the  sooner  the  law  is 
altered  the  better.  We  however  cannot  believe,  that,  in  the  United  States,  such 
eaa  be  the  law.  Such  a  doctrine  is  repelled  by  all  our  institutions.  We  wish  not  to 
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be  understood  to  contend  that  a  judge,  acting  in  the  regular  course  of  jodietal 
proceedings,  and  within  the  limits  of  his  function,  should  be  liable  to  be  sued 
for  slanderer  libel;  but  we  do  belieye  that  when  a  judge,  wantonlj  and  without 
any  legal  or  official  obligation  upon  him  to  do  so,  deliberately  composes  a 
labored  essay,  containing  charges  of  fraud,  perjury  and  prey arication,  against 
respectable  individuals,  and  causes  that  essay  to  be  printed  and  published,  he 
loses  all  title  to  judicial  impunity;  and  upon  this  ground  we  repeat,  that,  if  the 
charges  made  by  Judge  Peck  against  Col.  Delassus  are  false^  he.  Judge  Peck, 
ought  to  be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  a  malicious  libeller." 

■ 

And  this,  sir,  lor  no  other  offence,  than  the  conscientious  discharge  of  a  paUk 
and  painful  duty  I 

One  would  have  thought,  sir,  that  Lawless  might  have  been  satisfied  with 
these  attacks  on  the  Judge's  official  conduct.     Chie  would  have  supposed  it 
least,  that  the  Judge's  personal  misfortunes  would  have  disarmed  him.     OomiB^ 
from  a  nation  distinguished  for  its  generosity,  and  trained,  as  we  are  told,  to 
the  profession  of  arras,  with  which  we  have  always  been  accustomed  to  asso- 
ciate only  the  best  and  noblest  feelings  of  our  nature,  it  was  certainly  not  to 
have  been  anticipated  that  he  would  prove  such  a  recreant  to  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  to  his  chosen  profession,  as  to  make  these  yeiy  misfortunes  the  sub- 
ject of  reproach  in  the  public  newspapers.     Yet,  hear  the  manner  in  which  ha 
taunts  the  Judge  on  the  temporary  blindness  with  which  it  had  been  the  plea- 
sure of  Providence  to  visit  him.     That  blindness,  be  it  observed,  had  never  in- 
terrupted the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.     No  session  of  a  court  had  been 
prevented,  and  no  suitor  had  ever  complained  of  neglect  or  delay.     [Here  Mr. 
Wirt  read  the  article,  as  follows  : — ^} 

*^  Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  mental  faculties,  resigned  his  seat  as 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  because  his  eye-eight  had  become  defective.  Here  we 
see  one  of  the  greatest  judges  that  ever  sat  in  a  court  of  justice  exhibit,  by  an 
act  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  his  sense  of  judicial  obligation .    It  does  not  appear 
that  any  objection  had  ever  been  taken  by  client  or  counsel  to  Lord  Mansfield  oa 
account  of  his  declining  vision,  or  that  any  popular  murmur  was  ever  heard 
against  him  on  that  su^ect.     His  own  conscience — his  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  functions  of  a  judge— 4iis  conviction  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  blind  man's  administering  justice  or  expounding  or  applying  thelawto 
the  satisfaction  of  the  parties,  or  with  due  precision  and  accuracy,  impelled 
him  to  the  honorable  act  of  resigning  his  hich  and  lucrative  office.     We  cannot 
help  contrasting  this  noble  proceeding  of  Lord  Mansfield  with  conduct  oi  a 
totally  opposite  character  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  and  the  MississippL     We 
have  seen,  to  our  utter  indignation,  we  confess,  and  inefiable  disgust,  a  judg^ 
vnth  a  haiuiage  over  his  eye$^  year  aher  year,  presuming  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  rights  and  titles  of  his  fellow-citizens.     We  have  seen  this  man  using  other 
men's  eyes  for  the  purpose  of  judicial  inspection — we  have  seen  him  taking  the 
law  upon  trust, — signing  records  upon  trust,  and,  in  fact,  exhibiting^  as  a  mere 
automaton  judge,  in  every  instance  where  physical  vision  was  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  a  judicial  duty.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  greater  abandon- 
ment than  this  amounts  to,  of  every  delicate  sentiment, — thus  to  cling  to  office 
and  emolument,  while  utterly  unfit  and  undeserving  of  either,  shows  a  callous- 
ness of  soul — an  indifierence  to  public  opinion,  and  to  the  interests  of  justice, 
that  must  shock  every  man  of  sense  and  honor.     Yet  this  offender  has  perse- 
vered for  years  in  this  course,  and  might,  for  aught  we  see  to  the  contrary, 
have  continued  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  utterly  irresponsible  to  the  nation,  and 
untangible  by  any  code  or  court  of  criminal  justice  that  we  know  of     It  is  the 
general  opinion  that  impeachment  does  not  reach  his  case;  if  not,  what  other 
mode  exists  of  ridding  the  nation  of  such  a  nuisanee  ?     We  know  of  but  one,  to 
wit:  that  of  subjecting  the  judges,  like  all  other  public  servants,  to  a  depen- 
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Biice  on  the  nation's  will.  The  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  M issonri 
ill  effect  this  as  far  as  respects  oar  state  judiciary,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
le  same  principle  will  be  brought,  sooner  or  later,  to  bear  on  the  Constitution 
rthe  Union.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  subjecting  our  state  judiciary  to  the 
control  of  the  people  apply  with  increased  force  to  the  judiciary  of  the  United 
tates.  The  particular  case  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  that  of  a  Federal 
id^e;  but  it  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  mischief  with  which  our  present 
;ate  judicial  tenure  is  pregnant,  and  of  the  wise  policy  of  the  proposed  Con- 
itutional  amendment.  The  following  extract  of  a  letter  of  mx,  Jefferson, 
ill  show  that  if  he  were  now  alive  he  would  sanction  those  amendments. 
*hey  are  in  fact  suggested  by  him. 

"  *  To  W.  T.  Barry,  July  2,  1822. 

'^ '  Let  the  future  appointments  of  judges  be  for  four  or  six  years,  and  renew- 
ble  by  the  President  and  Senate.  This  will  bring  their  conduct,  at  jregular 
eriods,  under  revision  and  probation;  and  may  keep  them  in  equipoise  between 
le  General  and  special  Governments.'  " 

And  this,  sir,  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  !  And  if  this  impeachment  shall  find 
ivor  here,  such  is  to  be  the  condition  of  the  judges  of  our  country.  I  make 
o  farther  comments,  sir,  on  this  inhuman  article  ;  I  leave  it  to  make  its  own, 
nd  to  find  such  favor  as  it  may,  among  the  good  and  the  wise. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  now,  under  the  pressure  of  ill  health,  and  deep  afflic- 

ion  of  spirit,  discharged  the  painful  duty  which  rested  upon  me.     I  have  spoken 

Tafesnonally^  and  trust  that  I  may  not  be  so  misunderstood,  as  to  be  supposed 

apable  of  finding  enjoyment  in  the  wounds  I  may  have  inflicted.     They  are 

IB  painful  to  me  as  to  others.     But  our  duties,  sir,  whether  pleasant  or  painful, 

nust  be  done  ;  and  I  should  be  unworthy  of  a  place  at  your  bar,  if  1  could 

ermit  any  ill-timed  delicacy  to  interfere  with  their  firm  and  faiti}ful  discharge. 

The  question  before  you,  sir,  is  not  that  of  Judge  Peck  alone.     It  is  the  ques- 

ion   of  the  independence  of  the  American  judiciary.     It  is  in  his  person  that 

hat  independence  is  sought  to  be  violated.     Is  this  Court  prepared  to  suspend 

the  sword  by  a  hair  over  the  heads  of  our  judges,  and  constrain  them  to  the 

>erformance  of  their  duties  amidst  fear  and  trembling  from  the  terrors  of  an 

mpeachment?    Or  will  you  not  rather,  by  your  decision,  maintain  them  in  that 

irm,  enlightened,  and  honest  discharge  of  their  duties,  which  has  heretofore 

•o  pre-eminently  distinguished  them  ?    Can  you  sacrifice  such  a  man  as  Judge 

?eck  to  such  a  man  as  Lawless  ?    Can  you,  by  such  a  precedent  strike  a 

»anic  throughout  the  American  bench,  and  fill  the  bosoms  of  all  the  reflecting, 

he  wise  and  good,  with  dismay  and  despair?    Sir,  there  is  not  a  considerate 

Dan  who  has  not  long  regarded  a  pure,  firm,  enlightened  judiciary  as  the  great 

heet-anchor  of  our  national  constitution.     Snap  the  cable  that  binds  us  to  that, 

nd  farewell  to  our  Union  and  the  yet  dawning  glories  of  our  Republic.     I  com- 

oit  the  subject  to  you,  sir,  without  any  apprehension  of  so  dreadiul  a  catastrophe 

rom  a  tribunal  like  this. 
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(A.) 

SPANISH  REGULATIONS  OF  GRANTS. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    CODE   OF    BPAIflSB    LAWS,    ENTITLED    ^  RECOPILACION    DE    LAS 

LETSS   DE   IND1A8." 

Of  (ht  sale,  composition  and  grant  of  lands,  grounds,  and  waters. 

Liber  4. — ^Title  13. 

Law  1.    Lunds  and  grounds  may  be  granted  to  new  setUers.    T^hry  may  hone  authority 

over  the  Indians,     What  is  Peonia  and  Cavalleria. 

That  our  subjects  may  apply  themselves  to  the  exploration  and  settlemept  of  the 
Indies,  and  that  they  may  Uve  with  comfort  and  convenience,  which  we  desire,  it  is 
therefore,  our  will,  that  houses,  grounds,  lands,  cavallerias,  and  peonias,  be  granted  to  all 
those  who  shall  settle  new  lands  in  the  Villages  and  places  that  the  Governor  of  the 
new  settlement  shall  mark  out  for  them.  There  shall  be  a  distinction  made  between 
gentlemen  and  laborers  (peones)  and  those  who  shall  be  of  less  grade  and  merit,  and, 
in  proportion  to  their  services,  the  lands  shall  be  increased  and  ameliorated,  for  prose- 
cuting agriculture  and  the  tending  of  cattle.  After  a  residence  in  those  settlements  for 
four  years,  and  labor  therein,  we  grant  them  power  thereafter,  to  sell  their  possessions, 
or  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure,  as  their  own  property.  The  Governor,  or  whoever  shall 
exercise  our  power,  shall  allot  the  Indians  to  them,  according  to  their  character,  when 
the  grant  shall  have  been  made,  so  that  they  may  enjoy  their  lands  and  improvements, 
in  conformity  with  established  laws  and  regulations.  And,  because  it  might  happen  in 
the  partition  of  the  lands,  that  some  doubts  might  arise  as  to  the  quantities,  we  declare 
that  a  peonia  is  a  lot  of  ground  fifty  feet  broad  and  one  hundred  long,  one  hundred 
fanegas  of  arable  land  for  wheat  or  barley,  ten  of  maize,  two  huebras  of  land  for 
vegetables,  and  eight  of  unarable  ground  for  planting  of  trees,  and  pasturage  for  ten 
breeding  sows,  twenty  cows,  five  marcs,  one  hundred  sheep,  and  twenty  goats.  A 
cavaUena  is  a  lot  of  ground  one  hundred  feet  broad  and  two  hundred  long,  and 
equal  in  other  respects  to  five  peonias,  which  would  be  five  hundred  fanegas  of  arable 
land  for  wheat  or  barley,  fifty  for  maize,  ten  huebras  for  vegetables,  forty  for  trees,  and 
pasturage  for  fifty  breeding  sows,  one  hundred  cows,  twenty  mares,  five  hundred  sheep, 
and  one  hundred  goats.  And  we  command  that  the  division  shall  be  so  made  that 
there  may  be  an  equal  share  to  all  of  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  land. 

Law  2.  Condition  of  making  the  grants  in  the  new  settlements. 
To  those  who  shall  have  lands  and  lots  in  the  new  settlement  of  any  province,  there 
shall  not  be  granted  or  distributed  any  lands  in  another  province,  unless  they  shall  have 
left  their  first  residence,  and  proceeded  to  reside  in  the  new  settlement,  except  they 
shall  have  continued  the  four  years  necessary  to  acquire  property  in  the  lands,  or  shall 
have  forsaken  them,  or  failed  to  reap  the  advantage  of  the  torm  of  their  residence. from 
its  beinff  incomplete.  And  we  declare  the  allotment  of  lands  made  contrary  to  the 
orovisions  of  this  our  law,  to  be  null ;  and  we  condemn  the  violators  thereof  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  our  displeasure,  and  the  payment  of  10,000  maravedis  for  our  Camara. 
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La.w  3.     ffiihin  a  eeriain  time,  and  under  penalty  of  Ms  UtWj  houses  shall  he  erseUdj  ami 

the  pashtrage  earned. 

Those  who  shall  accept  lots  of  cavallerias  and  peonias,  shall  be  obli^d  to  have  thea 
built  upon,  the  houses  occupied,  and  the  portions  of  arable  land  divided  and  cultivated, 
and  the  pasturage  planted  and  cattled,  within  a  limited  time,  specified  by  their  orden. 
Those  who  shall  fail  to  do  so,  shall  be  subjected  to  the  loss  of  their  lands  and  lots,  be- 
sides a  certain  sun^  to  be  paid  to  the  Republic,  with  a  satisfactory  bond. 

Law  4.    Tht  Viceroys  may  grant  lands  and  lots  to  those  who  wiU  settle  tkemL 

I^  in  the  Indies  already  discovered,  there  be  suitable  situations  and  places  for  foond- 
ing  settlements,  and  any  persons  should  apply  to  establish  themselves  therein,  that  thef 
may  be  able  to  do  it  with  pleasure  and  advantage,  the  Viceroys  shall  have  power  to 
grant  them,  in  my  name,  lands,  lots,  and  waters,  provided  they  affect  not  the  claim  of 
third  persons,  and  be  granted  during  my  pleasure. 

Law  5.     The  parlUion  of  lands  shall  be  with  advice  of  the  Cabildo^  and  tJu  fttgidors  jM 

he  preferred. 

At  the  distribution  of  lands,  waters,  watering  places,  and  pasturages,  among  those  wbo 
are  to  cultivate  them,  the  Viceroys  or  Governors,  who  have  the  power  from  os,  shall 
proceed,  by  the  advice  of  the  Cabildos  of  the  towns  or  villages.  But,  if  the  Regidcm 
have  no  lands  or  lots  proportioned,  they  shall  be  preferred.  The  Indians  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  lands,  improvements,  and  pasturages,  so  that  they  may  be  supplied 
with  what  is  necessary,  and  may  have  every  possible  facility  for  the  support  of  their 
houses  and  families. 

Law  6.    Lands  to  be  allotted  in  presence  of  the  Attorney^  (ProcuradorJ  of  the  place. 

At  the  distribution  of  the  lands  by  cavallerias  and  peonias,  which  may  be  made  to  the 
inhabitaiits,  we  command  that  the  Attorney  of  the  town  or  village  where  it  is  made, 
shall  be  present. 

Law  7.    Lands  to  be  di^tribtded  without  preference  of  persons^  or  injury  to  the  AuEums. 

We  command  that  the  distribution  of  lands,  both  in  the  new  settlements,  and  in  the 
places  and  Districts  already  settled,  be  made  with  equity,  and  without  any  distinction  oi 
preference  of  persons,  or  injury  to  the  Indians. 

Law  8.     To  whom  application  must  be  made  for  lots,  lands,  and  waters. 

We  order  that  application  for  lands  or  lots,  in  towns  or  villages,  where  our  Audienda 
ma}r  be  established,  shall  be  made  by  presentation  of  petitions  to  the  Cabildo,  which,  after 
having  conferred,  shall  appoint  two  Regidors  as  Deputies  to  represent  to  the  Viceroy 
or  President  the  opinion  of  the  Cabildo,  and,  being  examined  by  the  viceroy  or  Presi- 
dent and  the  Deputies,  the  warrant  shall  be  signed  by  all  of  them,  in  presence  of  tke 
Clerk  of  the  Cabildo.  If  the  petition  ask  lands  for  the  use  of  mechanical  professions,  it 
shall  be  presented  to  the  Viceroy  or  President,  and  he  shall  remi*  it  to  the  Cabilod, 
which,  after  consultation,  shall  take  the  opinion  of  a  Regidor,  so  Uiat  the  Viceroy,  or 
President,  may  thereupon  determine  the  case  as  may  be  proper. 

Law  9.     Lands  shall  not  be  granUd  in  pr^udice  of  the  Indians,  and  those  gnmted  shaB 

be  returned  to  their  owners. 
We  command  that  the  lands  which  may  be  granted  to  Spaniards,  shall  be  without 
preiudice  to  the  Indians,  and  that  those  granted  to  their  injury,  shall  be  restored  to  their 
rightful  owners.  ^ 

Law  10.    Lands  shaU  he  distributed  to  explorers  and  settlers,  and  ihmf  shall  not  sell  them 

to  ecdesiasties. 

The  lands  shall  be  prudently  distributed  among  the  explorers  and  ancient  settlers  and 
their  de8cen4ants,  who  may  have  remained  on  the  lands ;  of  whom,  those  having  the 
best  titles  shall  be  preferred,  and  they  shall  not  sell  them  to  churches,  monasteries,  nor 
any  ecclesiastic  persons,  under  penalty  of  losing  them,  and  of  their  being  granted  to 
others. 

Law  11.    Possession  shatt  be  taken  of  the  laiids  granted,  within  three  months,  and  plantim 
•  commenced,  under  penalty  qf  losing  them,  in  case  of  failure. 

All  the  inhabitants  and  residents  to  whom  lands  shall  have  been  distributed  shall  be 
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obliged,  within  the  term  of  three  months,  to  take  possession  of  them,  and  shall  plant  all 
their  boundaries  whh  trees,  so  that,  besides  putting  the  land  in  good  culture,  they  may 
have  the  benefit  of  wood.  If,  within  the  said  term,  the  above  requirements  be  not  ful- 
filled, thev  shall  be  subiected  to  the  loss  of  the  lands,  which  shall  be  granted  to  some 
other  settler.  This  shall  have  effect,  not  only  in  regard  to  lands,  but  also  to  settlements 
within  the  limits  of  every  town  or  village. 

Law  15J.     Grazing  grotmds  for  cattle  to  he  removed  fiam  the  tillages  andjtelds  of  the'  In- 
dians. 

Because  of  the  injury  caused  to  the  fields  of  the  Indians,  by  the  cattle,  horses,  hogs, 
&c.,  especially  by  those  left  without  any  watch,  we  command*  that  the  grazing  gronnda 
be  granted  in  those  places  whence  injury  may  not  result  to  the  Indians ;  and,  whenever 

f  ranted,  they  shall  be  far  from  their  villages  and  fields,  for  there  are  lands  removed^at  a 
istance  from  them  where  cattle  may  graze,  without  prejudice  to  any.  The  Justices 
shall  provide  that  the  owners  of  the  herds,  and  those  interested  in  the  public  good,  place 
herdsmen  sufficient  to.  prevent  damages,  and,  whenever  any  shall  be  aone,  that  repara- 
tion shall  be  made. 

Law  13.     Viceroya  shall  cause  the  herds  to  he  toiUidravm  from  irrigated  lands,  and  them 

to  he  soum  unih  wheat. 

We  command  the  Viceroys  to  inform  themselves  of  the  lands  that  are  watered,  and 
to  order  the  herds  to  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  that  they  be  sown  in  wheat,  unless 
the  owners  shall  have  warrants  for  holding  ground  of  this  character. 

Law  14.    Possessors  of  lands,  grounds,  chacras,  and  cavallerias,  under  legal  titles,  shall 

he  maintained  therein,  and  the  rest  restored  to  the  IRng. 

As  we  have  succeeded  to  the  entire  seignory  of  the  Indies,  and  as  all  the  lands  and 
soil  that  have  not  been  granted  away  by  the  Kings  our  predecessors,  or  by  us  in  our 
name,  belong  to  our  patrimony  and  Royal  Crown,  it  is  proper  that  all  lands  held  under 
false  and  illegal  tides  should  be  restored  to  us;  and  that  all  the  land  that  shall  remain^ 
afler  reserving  what  may  be  necessary  for  constructions,  commons,  and  pasturages,  for 
the  places  which  are  settled,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future ;  and  after  dis- 
tributing to  the  Indians  what  may  be  necessary  for  tillage  and  herding,  confirming  the 
land  they  now  hold,  and  granting  them  more,  shall  be  free  for  grants  and  dispositions 
thereof,  at  our  pleasure.  For  this  purpose,  we  command  the  "^ceroys  and  Presidents 
of  Audiencias,  to  appoint  a  time  at  which  the  possessors  shall  appear  before  them  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  Audiencias,  who  shall  name  the  titles  of  lands,  grounds,  chacras, 
and  cavallierias,  and  confirm  those  who  shall  possess  good  ones,  or  just  prescription  fn 
the  possession  thereof,  and  the  rest  shall  be  returned  to  us,  to  be  disposed  of  at  our 
pleasure. 

Law  15.    Lands  to  he  admiUed  to  compf^sition. 

Considering  the  greater  benefit  of  our  subjects,  we  order  and  command  the  Viceroys 
and  Presiding  Governors  not  to  interfere  in  the  lands  fixed  by  their  predecessors,  and 
to  suffer  the  owners  thereof  to  remain  in  quiet  possession.  Those  wno  shall  have  en- 
tered upon,  and  taken  up  more  land  than  they  owned,  shall  be  admitted  to  moderate 
composition  for  the  excess,  and  new  patents  shall  be  issued  to  them.  All  the  lands  that 
shall  remain  to  be  adjusted,  shall  be  offered  at  public  sale,  and  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  the  rent  thereof  to  be  fixed  according  to  the  laws  and  ordinances 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Castile.  We  transmit  to  the  Viceroys  and  Presidents  the  forms, 
in  which  the  above  shall  be  executed,  so  as  to  be  done  with  the  least  possible  cost ;  and 
to  avoid  what  would  attend  the  collection,  they  shall  direct  our  royal  officers  of  each 
district  to  make  it  themselves,  availing  themselves  of  our  Royal  Auaiencias,  and,  where 
they  are  not  established,  of  our  Corregidors.  And,  because  some  lands  have  been 
granted  by  public  officers  who  had  not  the  power  thereto,  and  which  have  been  con- 
firmed by  us,  in  our  Council,  we,  therefore,  order,  that  all  those  to  whom  wairants  of 
confirmation  have  been  issued,  may  be  at  liberty  to  retain  them,  and  shall  be  maintained 
in  thj  possession  of  what  land  may  be  specified  therein,  and  they  shall  be  admitted  in 
regard  to  the  excess  to  the  benefit  of  this  law. 

Law  16.    Lands  to  he  sold  and  granted^  under  the  conditions  qfthis  law,  and  eonjlrmaiion 

to  he  received. 

~  To  avoid  the  evils  and  ii^uries  attending  the  sale  or  grant  of  cavallerias,  peoniaa,  and 
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other  lots  of  ground,  to  the  Spaniards,  in  prejudice  of  the  Indians^  upon^  suspicions  ii- 
formation  of  witnesses,  we  order  and  command,  that,  whenever  they  may^  be  scJd  or 
granted,  it  shall  be  with  consultation  of  the  Fiscals  of  our  Royal  Audiencias,  whose  caie 
It  shall  be  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  witnesses  and  their  informations.  The  Pre- 
sidents and  Audiencias,  if  they  shall  govern,  may  grant  or  sell  them  with  advice  of  the 
Junta  of  Hacienda,  where  they  shall  appear  to  belong  to  us,  patting  them  up  at  pabhe 
siQe,  and  adjudging  them  to  the  hifirhest  bidder.  Where  die  Indians  bongbt,  or  had 
grants  of  lands  nrora  the  Viceroys,  they  shall  be  maintained  therein.  The  parties  in- 
terested must  receive  the  confirmation  of  their  patents,  in  the  usual  time  observed  in 
the  grants  of  the  encomiendas  of  Indians. 

Law  17.     ComposiHons  of  lands  not  aUowtdj  tohere  they  heme  belonged  to  huHitng^  or  hem 

hdd  under  falae  titles. 

To  favor  and  protect  the  Indians  in  their  rights,  we  order  that  no  compositions  of 
lands  shall  be  allowed,  when  they  may  have  been  acquired  by  the  Spaniards  of  the  In- 
dians, against  our  Royal  ordinances,  or  may  have  been  held  by  false  titles,  I  will  that 
the  Fiscal  Protectors,  or  those  of  the  Audiencias,  where  there  are  no  Fiscal  Protectsn, 
shall  invalidate  such  contracts  by  the  means  allowed  them  in  the  ordinances.  And  ve 
charge  the  Viceroys,  Presidents,  and  Audiencias,  to  render  them  every  yyri^ftnc^  in 
their  duty. 

Law  18.    Lands  to  be  lejt  to  the  Indians. 

We  order,  that  the  sale,  grant,  and  composition  of  lands  be  made  with  regard  for  the 
Indians,  that  they  be  suffered  to  retain  all  and  singular  the  lands,  waters,  and  meadows, 
which  they  possessed.  And  the  lands  through  which  they  have  cut  ditches  and  made 
after  improvements  increasing  their  fertility,  shall  especially  be  reserved,  and,  in  no 
case,  shall  they  be  sold  or  alienated.  The  Judges  appointed  for  this  purpose  shall  spe- 
cify the  Indians  remaining  on  the  lands,  and  what  portion  has  been  left  to  the  old  tri- 
butaries. Caciques,  Governors,  the  retired,  and  to  communities. 

I^Aw  19.    JVb  composition  of  lands  shaU  be  dUowed,  where  they  have  not  been  hdd  ten  ytart. 

The  Indians  to  be  preferred. 
Composition  of  lands  shall  not  be  allowed,  if  the  party  have  not  held  them  ten  years, 
although  he  may  urce  that  he  is  in  possession  of  them.    This  argument,  alone,  shall 
not  be  received.    The  tribes  of  Indians  shall  be  allowed  composition  in  preference  of 
all  other  persons. 


Law  20.     Viceroys  and  Presidents  may  revoke  grards  of  lands  made  by  CabQdos^ 

admit  them  to  compromise. 
We  will  that  the  Viceroys  and  President  Governors  may  revoke  and  annnl  the 
grants  of  lands  made  by  the  Cabildos  of  towns,  within  their  districts,  if  they  shall  not 
have  been  confirmed  by  us  ;  and  if  they  shall  have  belonged  to  the  Indians,  that  tbev 
order  them  to  be  restored ;  the  uncultivated  parts  to  remain  as  such,  and  those  who  f^Ml 
have  held  these  lands  shall  be  admitted  to  composition,  taking  to  ourselves  what  part  of 
them  shall  be  just 

Law  21.  Viceroys  and  Presidents  are  not  to  issue  commissions  of  composition  and  sales 
of  lands  without  evident  necessity,  and  advising  the  King  thereof. 
If  any  persons  shall  have  occupied  the  lands  of  public  places  and  of  corporations, 
they  shall  be  restored  to  them,  according  to  the  law  of  Toledo,  and  those  prescribing 
the  form  of  restitution,  and  the  cases  wliere  individuals  shall  have  the  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion. And  we  command  the  Viceroys  and  Presidents  not  to  furnish  commissions  for 
the  sale  and  composition  of  lands,  unless  tlirough  necessity,  and  after  having  advised  oi 
of  the  causes  therefor,  of  the  places  at  which  they  are,  to  whom  ^iven,  and  the  time 
they  have  had  them ;  and  we  command  them,  whenever  they  shall  nave  cause  to  issue 
these  commissions,  that  they  appoint  persons  whose  age,  experience,  and  ffood  parti, 
may  secure  the  best  execution. 
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(B.) 
ROYAL  ORDINANCE. 

I,  THE  King,  influenced  by  the  paternaMove  which  all  my  subjects,  even  the  most  dis- 
tant, merit  of  me,  and  by  that  sincere  desire  which  I  have  felt,  ever  since  my  elevation 
to  the  throne,  to  render  uniform  the  government  of  the  vast  empires  that  God  has  en- 
trusted to  me,  and  to  place  my  extensive  dominions  of  the  two  Americas  in  proper 
order  and  defence,  and  to  render  them  prosperous,  have  resolved,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion and  mature  reflection,  to  establish,  in  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain,  Intendants  of 
Army  and  Province ;  that,  being  provided  with  competent  authority  and  salaries,  they 
may  govern  the  towns  and  inhabitants  in  peace,  and  with  justice,  as  to  what  is  confided 
to  them  by  these  regulations ;  may  preserve  their  police,  and  secure  the  lawful  claims 
of  my  Royal  treasury,  with  the  integrity,  zeal,  and  vigilance,  prescribed  by  the  wise 
laws  of  the  Indies,  and  the  two  Royal  ordinances  published  by  ray  august  Father  and 
Locd  D.  Felipe  Quinlo,  and  my  beloved  brother,  D.  Fernando  the  Sixth,  on  the  fourth 
of  July,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighteen,  and  the  thirteenth  of  October,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-nine ;  whose  wise  and  just  laws  I  wish  to  be  faithfully 
observed  by  the  Intendants  of  the  said  Kingdom,  with  the  extensions  and  restrictions  to 
be  expressed  in  the  Articles  of  this  Ordinance  and  Regulation. 

Article  I.  That  my  Royal  will  may  have  its  effect,  fully  and  promptly,  I  order  that 
Empire  to  be  divided,  for  the'  present,  into  twelve  In  tendencies,  exclusively  of  the  Cali- 
fornias,  and  that,  hereafter,  the  territory  or  limits  of  each  Intendency,  to  bear  the  name 
of  its  capital  city,  shall  be  considered  as  one  Province  alone.  In  this  capital  the  Intend- 
ant  shall  reside,  and  what  are  at  present  termed  Provinces,  shall  be  called  Partidas, 
(Districts)  and  bear  the  names  of  the  former.  One  of  these  Intendencies  shall  be  the 
General  Intendency  of  Arrfiy  and  Province,  and  shall  be  established  in  the  capital  of 
Mexico.  The  eleven  others  shall  be  of  Province  alone,  and  of  which,  one  shall  be  es- 
tablished at  the  city  of  Puebla  de  los  Angeles ;  another,  at  the  town  and  station  of  New 
Vera  Cruz ;  one  at  the  city  of  Merida  de  Yucatan  ;  at  the  city  of  Antequerade  Oaxaca ; 
at  the  city  of  Valladolid  de  Mechoacan ;  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  de  Guanaxuato ;  at  the 
city  of  San  Louis  Potosi ;  at  the  city  of  Guadalaxara ;  at  the  city  of  Zacatecas ;  and  one 
at  the  city  of  Durango ;  the  other  shall  be  that  already  established  at  the  city  of  Auspe, 
and  extends  to  the  two  Provinces  of  Sanora  and  Sinaloa.  Each  of  the  above  Intenden- 
cies shall  comprehend  the  jurisdictions,  territories,  and  districts,  allotted  to  them,  re- 
spectively, at  the  end  of  these  regulations,  which  shall  be  delivered  to  tl^  new  Intend- 
ants, whom  I  may  appoint,  with  their  corresponding  commissions,  (to  be  issued,  for  the 
present,  by  the  office  of  State  and  of  the  General  Despatch  of  the  Indies.)  I  reserve  to 
myself,  to  appoint,  forever,  and  during  my  pleasure^  to  these  offices,  persons  distin- 
guished for  their  zeal,  integrity,  intelligence,  and  deportment,  who  will  relieve  me  of 
my  cares,  by  my  committing  to  them  the  immediate  government  and  protection  of  my 
people. 

Art.  2.  The  viceroy  of  New  Spain  shall  continue,  with  the  full  extent  of  the  supe- 
rior authority,  and  various  powers  conferred  on  him,  by  my  Royal  conunission  and  in- 
struction, and  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies,  as  the  Governor  and  Captain  General  over  that 
District  To  these  high  offices  is  added  that  of  President  of  the  Audiencia  and  Chance- 
ry of  the  Metropolis  of  Mexico.  But  the  superintendence  and  regulation  of  my  Royal 
Treasury,  in  all  its  branches  and  revenue,  is  committed  to  the  care,  direction,  and  man- 
agement, of  the  Intendency  General  of  the  Army  and  Treasury,  to  be  established  in 
the  said  Capital ;  and  the  other  Intendencies  of  Province,  which  I  order  by  these  Regula- 
tions to  be  created,  shall  be  subordinate  to  it. 

Art.  6.  Of  the  Junta  Superior. — ^This  Junta  shall  meet  once  or  twice  every  week, 
on  the  days  and  at  the  hours  which  the  Superintendant  shall  appoint,  according  to  his 
own  important  occupations,  and  those  of  the  other  Vocals,  (Members,)  but,  if  any  Urgent 
occasion  happen,  he  shall  have  power  to  convene  extraordinary  Juntas.-  But  all  these 
shall  be  governed  by  the  present  Regulations,  and  the  Orders  which  I  shall  furnish  in 
future,  for  rendering  uniform,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  Provinces  of  the  said  Empire, 
the  government  off  and  administration  of  justice  in,  matters  relating  to  my  Royal 
Treasury,  and  to  War. 

This  Superior  Junta  shall  not  only  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  these  two  branches 
or  objects,  but  of  the  public  property,  and  revenue,  and  community,  goods  of  the  towns ; 
for  the  management  and  judicial  superintendence  of  which,  I  confer  on  this  Junta  what 
jurisdiction  and  powers  may  be  necessary,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  all  my  tribunals, 
and  it  shall  be  subordinate  to  my  royal  person  alone,  through  the  Office  of  the  Universal 
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Despatch  of  the  Indies.  The  eases  which  arise  under  the  ordinary  Royal  jnris&tioa, 
and  those  of  Police  and  Government,  in  appeal  from  the  Intendants,  their  Soh-delegaftn^ 
and  other  common  judges,  shall  remain  suhject  to  the  Audienoia  of  the  District  in  which 
they  may  occar,  as  they  are  by  the  laws  of  the  Indies, 

7.  The  poUiio  1  Governments  of  Puebia  de  los  Angeles,  of  Nueva  Tizcaya,  Soooia, 
and  Sinaloa,  the  offices  of  Corre|ridor,  for  Mcsice  and  Antequera  de  Oaxaca,  that  of  Vcia 
Cruz  to  be  created,  and  the  offices  of  Superior  Alcalde  or  Corridor  for  Valladobd, 
Guanaxuato,  San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Zacatecas,  shall  be  respectively  united  with  the  la- 
tendencies  which  I  establish  in  said  Capitals  and  their  provmces,  and  the  emolaments  at 
present  enjoyed  by  them  who  hold  the  said  offices,  shall  cease,  and  the  President  Regral 
of  the  Audiencia  of  Guadalaxara,  shall,  ibr  the  present,  govern  that  Intendeocy.  Aad 
I  command  that  the  Intendants  have  in  charge  the  four  uanches  or  subjects  of  Jastice, 
Police,  Treasury,  and  War,  giving  them,  for  this  purpose,  as  I  do,  all  the  Decessary  ju- 
risdiction and  powers.  These  Intendencies  shall  be  subordinate  and  dependent,  in  re- 
gard to  the  two  iirst  branches ;  those  of  Arispe  and  Denango,  on  the  Commandant  Genaal 
of  their  provinces,  the  other  ten  on  the  Vice  Roy,  and  all  of  them  shall  be  aoboidinale  to 
the  Territorial  Audiencias,  according  to  the  dtstmction  of  commands,  the  nataie  of  the 
cases  and  objects  of  their  cognizance,  and  conformably  with  the  collected  laws  of  the 
Indies,  as  will  be  explained  m  the  body  of  this  ordinance ;  for  it  is  my  Royal  intenlioe 
that  the  jurisdictions  established  therein,  shall  not  all  concur  in  one  person,  by  confiiimd- 
ing  or  changing,  or  by  implication.  These  regulations  are  principally  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  frequent  difficulties  and  questions  of  jurisdiction  that  would  arise  between  Gov- 
ernors, Corregtdors,  or  Superior  Alcaldes,  if  these  ancient  offices  should  remain  distinct, 
in  the  capites  and  provinces  where  the  new  ones  are  now  established. 

81.  The  Intendants  shall  also  be  tlie  exclusive  judges  of  the  causes  and  questions 
that  may  arise  in  the  district  of  their  provinces,  about  the  sale,  composition,  and  grant 
of  Royal  lands,  and  of  seignory,  it  being  reoutred  of  their  possessors  and  of  those  who 
pretend  to  new  grants  of  mem,  to  produce  tneir  rights  and  institute  their  claims  before 
the  same  Intendants,  so  that  these  matters  being  legally  prepared  in  conjonction  with  a 
promoter  of  m^  Royal  Treasury,  whom  they  may  appoint,  may  be  decided  upon,  the 
opinion  of  their  ordinary  Assessors  being  heard,  and  they  may  admit  appeals  to  the  Su- 
perior Junta  de  Hacienda ;  or,  if  the  parties  interested  do  not  appeal,  they  shall  commu- 
nicate to  it  the  original  proceedings  for  its  information  when  they  shall  judge  these  pro- 
ceedings ready  for  the  issuing  of  the  warrant  Being  seen  by  the  Junta,  they  shall  be 
returned,  and  the  warrant  issued,  unless  some  difficulty  occur ;  and  then,  before  execa- 
ting  it,  the  measures  found  to  be  neglected  by  the  Junta  shaU  be  observed.  The  proper 
confirmations  shall,  in  consequence,  be  furnished  by  the  same  Superior  Junta,  in  doe  time, 
which  shall  proceed  in  the  case,  as  also  the  Intendants,  t^eir  sub^elegates  and  otben, 
in  conformity  with  the  royal  regulation  of  the  15th  of  October,  1754,  as  far  as  it  may 
not  be  opposed  to  the  requirements  of  the  latter,  without  losing  sight  of  the  wise  dispe* 
eitions  of  the  laws  cited  therein,  and  of  the  9th  title  12,  lib.  4. 

No.  10.— (Belongs  to  article  81.) 

Royal  Rtgviadfmof  OeUAtr  J5, 1754 

Experience  having  proved  the  inconveniences  that  arise  to  my  subjects  of  the  King- 
doms of  the  Indies,  from  the  decree  issued  by  Royal  order  of  the  24th  of  f^oremhei 
1735,  that  those  who  would  enter  upon  the  Royal  possessions  of  those  dominions,  shooM 
necessarily  apply  to  my  Royal  person,  to  obtain  their  confirmation  within  the  time  as- 
signed, under  the  penalty  of  losing  them,  in  case  of  their  failure  .to  do  so ;  and  many 
persons  having  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  this  benefit,  from  their  inability  to  sustain 
the  expense  of^an  application  to  this  Court  to  oblain  the  confirmation  of  what  they  com- 
promised for  or  purchased,  it  being  of  small  amount,  or  some  few  caballerias,  (lot?) 
and  those  who  may  apply,  from  their  purchases  being  of  greater  value,  are  at  great  ex- 
pense, on  account  of  the  testimony  they  must  present,  the  transmission  of  money,  the 
appointment  of  agents,  and  other  necessary  expenses,  that  usually  exceed  the  principal 
sum  paid  for  tlie  composition  or  purchase  of  these  Royal  lands  before  the  Sub-dele- 
gates ;  and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  much  land  is  left  uncultivated,  which  might  support  the 
provmces  in  which  they  are,  bv  being  cultivated  and  grazing  cattle  ;  and  it  is  another 
result  that  persons  occupy  lands  illegally,  through  defect  of  title,  without  properly  cul- 
tivating them,  for  fear  of^being  denounced  and  prosecuted  for  it,  and  my  Royal  Treasury 
also  suffering,  both  in  the  amount  of  sales  of  these  lands,  and  in  the  consequent  neiriect 
of  agriculture  and  tending  of  cattle:  I  have  therefore  resolved,  that,  in  the  grants,  ule^ 
and  compromises  of  Royal  cultivated  and  uncultivated  lands  now  made,  or  which  shall 
hereafter  be  made,  the  provisions  of  the  regulation  shall  be  faithfully  observed  and  e<e- 
cutad. 
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I.  That,  from  the  date  of  this  my  Royal  Order,  the  power  of  appointing  Suh-delegato 
Judges  to  sell  and  compromise  for  the  lauds  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the  said  Dominions, 
shaU  belong,  thereafter,  exclusively  to  the  Vice  Roys  and  Presidents  of  my  Royal  Au- 
diences of  those  Kingdoms,  who  shall  send  them  their  appointment  or  commission  with 
an  authentic  copy  of  una  regulation.  The  said  Vice  Roys  and  Presidents  shall  be  obliged 
t  >  give  immediate  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Universal  Despatch  of  the  Indies, 
of  the  Ministers  whom  they  shall  make  Sub-delegates  in  their  respeccive  districts,  and 
places  wberr  they  have  been  usually  appointed,  or  where  it  may  seem  necessary  to  np- 
point  new  ones  for  his  approbation.  Those  at  present  e;cercising  this  commission,  shall 
continue.  These,  and  those  whom  the  said  Vice  Roys  and  Presidents  shall  hereafter 
appoint,  may  sub-delegate  their  commissions  to  others,  for  the  distant  parts  and  provinces 
of  their  stations,  as  was  previously  done.  3y  virtue  of  this  law,  my  Council  of  the  Indies, 
and  its  Ministers,  are  excluded  from  the  superintendence  and  management  of  this  branch 
of  the  Royal  Hacienda. 

II.  The  Judges  and  officers,  to  whom  iurisdiction  for  the  sale  and  composition  of  the 
Royal  lands  (Realengos,)  may  be  sub-delegated,  shall  proceed  witli  mildness,  gentle- 
ness, and  moderation,  with  verbal  and  not  judicial  proceedings,  in  th6  case  of  those  lands 
which  the  Indians  shall  have  possessed,  and  of  others  when  required,  especially  for  their 
labor,  tillage,  and  tending  of  cattle. 

But,  in  regard  to  the  lands  of  community,  and  those  granted  to  the  towns  for  pastur- 
age and  commons,  no  change  shall  be  made ;  the  towns  shall  still  be  maintaineci  in  the 
possession  of  them ;  and  tl^se  that  may  have  seized,  shall  be  restored  to  them,  and  their 
extent  enlarged  accordinc^  to  the  wants  of  the  population ;  nor  shall  severe  strictness  be 
used  towards  those  already  in  possession  of  Spaniards,  or  persons  of  other  nations,  and 
in  regard  to  all  the  requirements  of  laws  14, 15, 17, 18,  and  19,  title  12,  lib.  4,  of  the  Re- 
copilacion  de  Indias,  shall  be  observed. 

III.  The  present  regulations,  and  the  appointment  which  shall  be  issued  in  the  form 
prescribed  in  the  first  section,  being  received  by  the  principal  Sub-delegrates,  they  shall 
furnish  on  their  part  General  Orders  to  the  Justices  of  the  Capitals  and  chief  places  of 
their  reepectivo  districts,  commanding  them  to  be  published  therein,  in  tlie  manner  usual 
with  other  General  Orders  issued  by  vice  Roys,  Presidents,  and-Audiencias,  relating  to. 
my  service,  so  that  every  and  all  persons  who  shall  have  possessed  Royal  lands,  wheUier 
settled,  cultivated,  tilled,  or  not,  from  the  year  1700,  till  the  day  of  the  publication  of 
said  order,  may  prove,  before  the  Sub-delegate,  by  themselves,  their  correspondents,  or 
attorneys,  the  titles  and  patents  in  virtue  of  which  they  hold  their  land.  For  this  exhibition 
an  adequate  time  shall  be  fixed,  proportioned  to  the  distances ;  and  notice  shall  be  given, 
that  they  shall  be  deprived  of,  and  ejected  from,  such  lands,  and  grants  of  them  made  to 
other  persons,  if  they  fail  to  exhibit  their  warrants,  within  the  limited  time,  without  just 
and  proper  cause. 

IV.  If  it  shall  appear  fi'om  the  warrants  or  writings  so  presented,  or  from  other  legal 
authority,  that  these  persons  are  in  possession  of  such  Royal  lands,  by  virtue  of  a  sale 
or  composition,  made  by  the  Sub-delegates  so  empowered,  before  the  said  year  1700, 
although  these  acts  may  not  have  been  confirmed  by  mjr  Koyal  Person,  nor  by  the  Vice 
Roys  and  Presidents,  they  shall  still  be  suffered  to  retain  fVee  and  quiet  possession  of 
them,  without  being  caused  the  least  molestation,  or  deprived  of  any  rights  by  these 
orders,  conformably  with  the  15th  law,  title  12,  lib.  4,  of  the  Reoopilacion  de  Indias, 
already  cited. 

Oq  these  warrants,  it  shall  be  noted,  that  the  persons  have  complied  with  the  obliga- 
tion of  exhi  biting  them,  so  that  they  may  not,  in  future,  be  disturbed  in,  or  sued  for  their 
Royal  lands,  they  nor  their  succewors.  If  persons  have  not  warrants,  their  proof  of  long 
possession  ehail  be  held  as  a  title  by  prescription.  If  they  shall  not  have  tilled  or  cul- 
tivated these  lands,  the  term  of  three  months,  prescribed  by  the  1  Uh  law  of  the  said  title 
and  book,  shall  be  allowed  them,  or  whatever  time  may  be  thought  sufficient  for  this 
purpose ;  and  notice  shall  be  given  them,  that,  if  thev  fail  to  cultivate  the  lands,  they  shall 
be  granted  to  those  who  shaU  lodge  information  thereof,  under  the  same  condition  of 
cultivating  them. 

V.  The  possessors  of  lands  sold,  or  compromised  for,  by  the  respective  Sub-delegates, 
from  the  said  year  1700,  to  the  present  time,  shall  not  be  molested,disturbed,  nor  informed 
against,  now,  nor  at  any  time,  if  it  shall  appear  that  they  have  been  confirmed  by  my 
Royal  person,  or  by  the  Vice  Roys  and  Presidents  of  the  respective  districts,  while  in 
office ;  but  those  who  shall  have  held  their  lands  without  this  necessary  requisite,  shall 
apply  for  their  confirmation  to  the  Audiencias  of  their  district,  and  to  the  other  officers 
on  whom  this  power  is  confirmed  by  the  present  regulation.  These  authorities  having 
examined  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub- delegates,  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  the 
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vaJue  of  the  lands  in  question,  and  the  patent  that  may  have  been  issued  for  them,  shll 
determine  whether  sale  or  composition  was  made  without  fraad  or  collusion,  and  it 
reasonable  prices.  This  shall  be  done  with  the  judgment  and  advice  of  the  Fiseais; 
after  considering  every  circumstance  and  the  price  of  the  sale  or  composition.,  and  the 
respective  dues  of  ^  Medianata,  appearing  to  have  been  paid  in  to  the  Royal  Treasur  ,  vd 
the  King's  money  being  again  paid  in  the  amount  that  may  seem  proper,  the  confinDa- 
tion  of  the  patents  of  the  possessors  of  these  lands  shall  be  given  in  mv  Royal  name,  bj 
which  their  property  and  claim  in  the  said  land;!  shall  be  rendered  legal,  as  well  as  in 
the  waters  and  uncultivated  parts,  and  they  and  their  successors,  general  and  particular 
shall  not  be  molested  therein. 

VL  If,  by  the  proceedings  that  should  have  been  used  for  the  sales  and  compositions 
unconfirmed  since  the  year  1700,  it  shall  appear,  that  these  Royal  lands  have  not  beea 
surveyed  nor  valued,  as  is  understood  to  be  the  c:i8e  in  some  provinces,  the  confirnia- 
tion  shall  be  withheld  until  this  be  executed ;  and  the  King's  money  shsdl  be  regulated 
by  the  increased  value  of  the  lands,  as  determined  by  the  survey  and  valuation,  which 
money  must  precede  the  confirmation. 

VII.  There  shall  also  be  contained,  in  the  general  orders  to  be  issued,  as  before 
said  by  the  Sub-delegates,  to  the  Justices  of  the  chief  towns  and  places  of  their  district, 
a  clause  that  those  who  shall  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  purchase  or  compoaitioii, 
adding  thereto,  and  entering  upon  more  land  than  was  granted,  whether  the  principal 
part  be  confirmed  or  not,  shall  necessarily  apply  to  them  for  the  composition  of  these 
lands,  so  that,  after  a  survey  and  valuation  of  them,  the  patents  and  confirmation  of  them 
may  be  issued. 

Notice  shall  also  be  given,  that  the  lands  so  occupied  shall  be  adjudged,  in  a  mode- 
rate quantity  to  those  who  shall  inform  of  them,  and  that  the  Royal  lands  occupied 
without  title  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  the  property  of  the  Kin^,  if,  within  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  intruding  possessors  shall  not  discover  them,  and  treat  lor  their  composi- 
tion and  confirmation.  This  shall  bo  observed  and  fulfilled,  without  exception  of  per- 
sons or  communities,  of  what  state  or  description  they  may  be. 

VIII.  A  proper  reward  shall  be  given  to  those  who  shall  inform  of  lands,  groaods, 
places,  waters,  and  of  uncultivated  and  desert  lands,  and  shall  be  allowed  a  moderate 
portion  of  those  of  which  they  shall  have  informed,  as  being  occupied  without  title. 
This  shall  also  be  included  in  the  public  notice  which  the  Sub-delegates  to  be  appointed 
shall  cause  to  be  published  in  their  respective  districts. 

IX.  The  Audiencias  shall  issue  the  confirmations  by  Provinces,  and  in  my  Royal 
name,  after  an  examination  by  the  Fiscal,  as  before  said,  without  greater  judicial  ex- 
pense to  the  parties  than  what  is  required  by  the  regulated  prices  for  such  act  For  this 
purpose,  they  shall  collect  from  the  Sub-delegates  of  their  district  the  proceedings  that 
nave  taken  place  in  tlie  sale  or  composition  of  that  for  which  confirmation  shall  be  re- 
quired. With  these,  and  in  proportion  to  the  estimated  value  of  the  lands,  and  consid- 
ering at  the  same  time  the  benefit  which  it  was  my  pleasure  to  grant  to  those  my  sub- 
jects, by  relieving  them  from  the  expense  of  applying  to  my  Royal  person,  they  shall 
determine  the  sum  to  be  paid  me  for  this  new  favor. 

X.  To  avoid  costs  and  delay  in  this  business,  which  would  happen,  if,  after  the  pa- 
tents have  been  issued  by  the  Sub-delegates,  the  Audiencias  should  determine  upon 
new  surveys,  or  valuations,  or  other  measures,  the  Sub-delegates  shall  report  to  the  re- 
spective Audiencias  the  original  proceedings  upon  each  matter.  These  they  shall  con- 
sider as  finished  and  prepared  for  the  issuing  of  the  patents,  and  after  being  examined 
by  the  Audiencias,  and  the  opinion  of  their  Fiscals  being  received,  they  shall  be  re- 
turned, and,  if  no  objection  is  made,  the  warrants  be  issued,  or  the  measures  used,  that 
shall  be  dictated  as  previously  necessary,  and  in  this  way  shall  be  facilitated  the  prompt 
issue  of  the  Royal  confirmations,  without  a  duplication  of  new  patent. 

XI.  These  Audiencias  shall  be  a  court  of  appeal  for  trying  the  decisions  and  sen- 
tences of  the  Sub-delegates  pronounced  by  them  in  any  suit  about  the  sale  or  composi- 
tion of  Royal  lands,  the  information  lodged  concerning  them  and  their  survey  and  valua- 
tion. By  this  provision  the  expensive  recourse  to  the  Council  will  be  avoided,  and 
the  necessity  will  no  longer  exist  of  abandoning  claims,  which  some  persons  have  beea 
obliged  to  do  from  their  inability  to  sustain  the  consequent  expense  of  the  recourse. 

XII.  In  the  distant  Provinces  of  the  Audiencias,  or  where  sea  intervenes,  as  Carac- 
cas,  Havana,  Carthagena,  Buenos  Ayres,  Panama,  Yucatan,  Cumana,  Mar^anta,  Paerto 
Rico,  and  in  others  of  like  situation,  confirmations  shall  be  issued  by  their  Groveraois, 
with  the  advice  of  the  Officiales  Reales,  (King's  Fiscal  Ministers,)  and  of  the  Lieotea- 

*  Firat  fruits  of  the  half  year. 
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ant  GrCDeral  Letrado,  where  he  may  be  stationed.  The  Bame  officers  shall  also  deter- 
mine the  appeals  from  the  Sub-delegates,  who  shall  have  been,  or  shall  be  appointed  in 
each  one  of  the  said  Provinces  and  islands,  without  recourse  being  had  to  the  Audien- 
cia  or  Chancenr  of  the  District,  unless  the  two  decisions  be  at  variance,  and,  then,  this 
is  to  be  ofBciidly,  and  by  way  of  consultation,  to  avoid  the  expenses  of  appeal.  Where- 
ever  there  shall  be  two  Officiales  Reales,  the  younger  in  office  shall  be  the  Advocate  of 
the  Royal  Treasury  in  these  causes,  and  the  elder,  the  Associate  Judge  of  the  Giovern- 
or,  using  the  aid  of  counsel,  where  there  is  no  Auditor  or  Lieutenant  Governor,  and,  if 
the  question  is  a  point  of  law,  by  applying  to  any  lawyer  wirhin  or  out  of  the  district. 
And  where  there  shall  be  but  one  Official  Real,  any  intelligent  person  of  the  place  may 
be  appointed  as  the  Advocate  of  the  Royal  Treasury.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
Governors,  with  their  Associate  Judges,  to  examine  concerning  the  compositions  of  the 
Sub-ddlegates  as  provided  in  respect  to  the  Audiencias.   . 

XIII.  The  money  arising  from  the  sales  and  compositions  of  each  Audience  and 
District,  and  from  the  King's  money  paid  for  confirmations,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
proper  office,  and  an  account  kept  of  them  in  a  separate  book ;  and  the  Audiencias  and 
Presidents  thereof,  tlie  Governors  and  Officiales  Reales  of  the  Districts  shall  furnish  me 
an  account,  through  my  Secretary  of  Despatch  of  the  Indies,  of  what  this  branch  of  the 
Royal  revenue  may  have  produced  in  each  year,  so  that,  upon  their  information,  I  may 
be  able  to  make  the  proper  disposition  of  this  revenue. 

XIV.  The  Sub-delegates  who  may  be  appointed  for  the  administration  of  this  busi- 
ness, shall  not  exact  any  fees  from  the  parties  for  what  services  they  may  have  ren- 
dered ;  I  therefore  assign  to  each  one,  by  way  of  gratuity,  two  per  centum  on  the 
amount  of  their  sales  and  compositions,  as  was  allowed  by  the  Council,  in  their  regula- 
tion of  the  year  1696;  and  the  Clerks,  alone,  before  whom  the  proceedings,  shall  receive 
the  regular  fees,  which  shall  be  certified  at  the  end  of  the  records.  In  case  of  a  violation 
of  this  rule,  the  respective  Audiencias  and  the  Governors  shall  proceed  against  them. 

I  will  that  all  the  provisions  of  this  regulation  be  strictly  and  punctually  observed  by 
my  Vice  Roys,  Audiencias,  Presidents,  and  Governors  of  all  my  Dominions  of  the  In- 
dies, and  by  the  Sub-delegates  and  other  persons  whom  its  observance  does,  or  may 
concern,  and  that  it  be  not  violated  for  any  cause  or  pretext,  as  it  is  proper  for  my  ser- 
vice, and  the  good  of  those  subjects.  And  I  command,  that  notice  be  taken  of  this  regu- 
lation by  the  General  Accomptmg  Office  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  by  the  Audiencias 
and  Chanceries,  Governments  and  Cities,  by  the  Tribunals  and  Accompting  Offices  of  the 
Royal  Treasury,  by  tlieir  recording  it,  and  by  all  other  offices  whom  it  may  concern,  so 
that  it  may  be  understood  and  faithfully  observed  by  all. 

I,  THE  KING. 

Given  at  San  Lorenzo  el  Real,  October  15, 1754. 

DON  JULIAN  DE  ARRIAGA. 

NOTE. — ^This  Royal  Ordinance  is  recognized  by  the  King  of  Spain,  June  6th,  1814,  as  applicable  to 
Florida. —  See  Post. 

By  tbe  regulations  of  Morales,  No.  8,  of  Chap.  6,  in  Appendix,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  above  Royal 
Ordinance  was  extended  to  tbe  Provinces  of  Louisiana  and  West  Florida,  ou  the  24th  August,  1770,  to 
be  exercised  by  the  O.vil  and  Military  Government;  and  by  the  decree  of  22d  October,  1798,  was  con* 
ferred  on  the  Intendant. 


(F.) 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  GRANTING  OF  LAND  UNDER  THE  SPANISH 
GOVERNMENT  OF  LOUISIANA,  AND  MR.  GALLATIN'S  INSTRUCTIONS 
TO  THE  LAND  COMMISSIONERS  IN  LOUISIANA  AND  MISSOURL 

No.  J.  Don  Alexander  CReiUyy  Commander  of  Benfayon^  of  the  order  of  Alcantara^ 
Inspector  General  of  hfantry^  apjHnnted,  hy  special  commission^  Governor  and  Captain 
General  of  this  Province  of  Juoutsiafia. 

Divers  complaints  and  petitions  which  have  been  addressed  to  us  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Opelousas,  and  Attakapas,  Nachitoches,  and  other  places  of  this  province,  joined  to 
the  knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  local  concerns,  culture,  and  means,  of  the  in- 
habitants, by  the  visit  which  we  have  lately  made  to  the  Cote  des  Allemands,  Cote  des 
Accadions,  Hyberville,  and  La  Pointe  Coupee,  with  the  examination  we  have  made  of 
the  report  of  the  inhabitants  assembled,  by  our  order  in  each  district,  having  convinced 
OS  that  the  traaquillity  of  the  said  inhabitants,  and  the  progress  of  culture  required  a  new 
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regulation,  which  would  fix  the  extent  of  the  grants  o^  lands  which  shall  hareafter  W 
made,  as  well  as  the  enclosures,  cleared  lands,  roads,  and  bridges,  which  the  inhabitaim 
are  bound  to  keep  in  repair,  and  to  point  out  the  damage  by  cattle,  for  which  the  pro- 
prietors shall  be  responsible :  for  these  causes,  and  having  nothing  in  view  but  tbe 
public  ^ood  and  the  happiness  of  every  inhabitant,  after  having  advised  with  persois 
well  informed  in  these  matters,  we  have  regulated  all  those  objects  in  the  fdloviaf 
articles : 

1.  There  shall  be  granted  to  each  newl^  arrived  family  who  may  wish  to  estahlidi 
themselves  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  six  or  ei^ht  arpens  in  front,  (according  to  the 
means  of  the  cultivator,)  by  forty  arpens  in  depth,  m  order  that  they  may  have  the  bens- 
fit  of  the  cypress  wood ;  which  is  as  necessary  as  useful,  to  the  inhabitants. 

2.  The  granti?es  established  on  the  borders  of  the  river,  shall  be  held  bound  to  male, 
within  the  three  first  years  of  possession,  mounds  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  tbe 
land,  and  the  ditches  necessary  to  carry  off  the  water.  They  shall,  besides,  keep  the 
roads  in  good  repair,  of  the  width  of  at  least  forty  feet  between  the  inner  ditch,  vhkh 
runs  along  the  mound,  and  the  barrier ;  with  bridges  of  twelve  feet  over  the  ditchei 
which  may  cross  tlic  roads.  The  said  grantees  shall  be  held  bound,  within  the  said  tena 
of  three  years'  possession,  to  clear  the  whole  front  of  their  land  to  the  depth  of  two  ar- 
pens ;  and,  in  default  of  fulfilling  these  conditions,  their  land  shall  revert  to  the  Kiii^'i 
domain,  and  be  granted  anew ;  and  the  Jud^e  of  each  place  shall  be  responsible  to  & 
Oovemor  for  the  superintendence  of  this  object 

3.  The  said  grants  can  neither  be  sold,  nor  aliened  by  the  proprietors,  until  afler  three 
years  of  possession,  and  until  the  abovementioned  conditions  shall  have  been  entirely 
fulfilled.  To  guard  against  every  evasion  in  this  respect,  the  sales  of  the  said  lands 
cannot  be  made  without  a  written  permission  from  the  Governor  General,  who  wfl]  not 
grant  it  until,  on  strict  inquiry,  it  shall  be  found  that  the  conditions  above  explained 
have  been  duly  executed. 

4.  The  points  formed  by  the  lands  on  the  Mississippi  river,  leaving,  in  some  places, 
but  little  depth,  there  may  be  granted,  in  these  cases,  twelve  arpens  of  front ;  and,  on 
a  supposition  that  these  points  should  not  be  applied  ff)r  by  any  inhabitant,  tbey  shall  be 
distributed  to  the  settlers  nearest  thereto,  in  order  that  the  communication  of  the  roads 
may  not  be  interrupted.' 

5.  If  a  tract  belonging  to  minors  should  remain  uncleared,  and  the  mounds  and  roads 
should  not  be  kept  in  repair,  the  Judge  of  the  quarter  shall  inquire  into  the  cause  there- 
of. If  attributable  to  the  guardians,  he  shall  oblige  him  to  conform  promptly  to  this 
regulation ;  but,  if  arising  from  want  of  means  in  the  minors,  the  Judge,  after  having,  by 
a  verbal  process,  attained  proof  thereof,  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Governor  General, 
to  the  end  that  the  said  land  may  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  minors,  (a  special  favor, 
granted  to  minors,  only ;)  but,  if  no  purchaser  shall,  within  six  months,  be  found,  the  said 
Hind  shall  be  conceded  gratis. 

6.  Every  inhabitant  shall  be  held  bound  to  enclose,  within  three  years,  the  whole  fiom 
of  his  land  which  shall  be  cleared ;  and,  for  the  remainder  of  his  enclosure,  he  will  agree 
with  his  neighbors,  in  proportion  to  his  cleared  land  and  his  means. 

7.  Cattle  shall  be  permitted  to  go  at  large  from  the  eleventh  of  November  to  the 
fifteenth  of  March,  of  the  year  following ;  and,  at  all  other  times,  the  proprietors  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  damage  that  his  cattle  may  have  done  to  his  neighbors.  He  who 
may  have  suffered  the  damage,  shall  complain  to  the  Judge  of  the  district ;  who,  after 
having  satisfied  himself  of  the  truth  thereof,  shall  name  experienced  men  to  estimate  the 
value  of  the  same,  and  shall  then  order  remuneration  without  delay. 

8.  No  grant  in  the  Opelousas,  Attakapas,  and  Nachitoches,  shall  exceed  one  league 
in  front  by  ono  leaorue  in  depth ;  but  when  the  land  granted  shall  not  have  that  depth, 
a  league  and  a  half  in  front  by  half  a  league  in  depth  may  be  granted. 

9.  To  obtain,  in  the  Opelousas,  Atts^a pas,  and  Nachitoches,  a  grant  of  forty-two 
arpens  in  front  by  forty-two  arpens  in  depth,  the  applicant  must  make  appear  that  be  is 
possessor  of  one  hundred  head  of  tame  cattle,- some  horses,  and  sheep,  and  two  slaves  to 
look  after  them ;  a  proportion  which  shall  always  be  observed  fo|:  the  grants  to  be  made 
of  greater  extent  than  that  declared  in  the  preceding  article. 

10.  All  catUc  shall  be  branded  by  the  proprietors ;  and  those  who  shall  not  have  brand- 
ed them  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  cannot  thereafter  claim  a  property  therein. 

11.  Nothing  being  more  injurious  to  the  inhabitants  than  strayed  catUe,  without  the 
destruction  of  which  tame  cattle  cannot  increase,  and  tbe  inhabitants  will  continue  to 
labor  under  those  evils  of  which  they  have  often  complained  to  us ;  and  considering  that 
the  province  is,  at  present,  infested  by  strayed  cattle,  we  allow  to  the  proprietors,  untfl 
the  first  day  of  July  of  tbe  next  year,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-one,  and 
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no  longer,  to  collect  and  kill,  to  their  use,  the  said  strayed  cattle ;  after  which  time  they 
shall  be  considered  wDd,  and  may  be  killed  by  any  person  whomsoever ;  and  no  one  shall 
oppose  himself  thereto,  or  lay  claim  to  a  property  therein. 

12.  All  grants  shall  be  made,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  by  the  Governor  General  of 
the  province;  who  will,  at  the  same  time,  appoint  a  Surveyor  to  fix  the  bounds  thereof^ 
both  in  front  and  depth,  in  presence  of  the  Judge  ordinary  of  the  district,  and  of  two  ad- 
joining settlers,  who  shall  be  present  at  the  survey.  The  abovementioned  four  persons 
shall  sign  the  verbal  process  which  shall  be  made  thereof,  and  the  Surveyor  shall  make 
three  copies  of  the  same ;  one  of  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Scrivener 
of  the  Government  and  Cabildo,  another  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Governor  General,  and 
the  third  to  the  proprietor,  to  be  annexed  to  the  titles  of  his  grant. 

In  pursuance  of  the  powers  which  our  Lord,  the  King,  (whom  God  preserve,)  has  been 
pleased  to  confide  to  us,  by  his  patent,  issued  at  Aranjues,  the  16th  of  April,  1769,  to 
establish  in  the  military,  the  police,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  his  finances 
such  regulations  as  should  be  oonducive  to  his  service  and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects 
in  this  colony ;  with  the  reserve  of  his  Majesty's  good  pleasure,  we  order  and  command 
tiie  Governor,  Judges,  Cabildo,  and  all  the  inhaoitants  of  this  province,  to  perform 
punctually  all  that  is  required  by  this  regulation. 

Given  at  New  Orleans,  the  18th  of  February,  1770. 


SPANISH  REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  ALLOTMENT  OP  LANDS. 

No.  2.  Insiructums  qf  Governor  Gayosofor  the  administration  of  the  posts^  and  diatribt^ 

Hon  of  lands. 

Instructions  to  be  observed  by  the  Commandants  of  the  posts  in  this  province,  for  the 

admission  of  new  settlers: 

1.  If  the  now  settler  comes  firom  another  post  in  the  province,  where  he  has  obtained 
a  grant  of  land,  no  other  grant  shall  be  made  'to  him;  and  if  he  undertakes  to  fix  himself 
down,  he  must  buy  lands,  or  produce  my  special  permission  for  the  grant ;  and  in  order 
to  determine  whether  he  has  oefore  obtained  land  or  not,  the  Commandant  of  the  posts 
from  which  he  goes,  shall  express  it  in  his  passport 

2.  If  the  new  settler  is  a  stranger,  and  is  not  a  farmer,  nor  married,  nor  has  property 
in  negroes,  merchandise,  or  money,  he  shall  have  no  ri^ht  to  solicit  a  grant  of  lands, 
until  he  h^  remained  four  years,  conducting  himself  well,  in  some  honest  and  useful 
occupation. 

^  Artizans  shall  be  fully  protected,  but  no  land  shall  be  granted  to  them  until  they 
have  acquired  property,  and  have  lived  three  years  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  or  profes- 
sion. 

4.  To  no  unmarried  emigrant,  who  has  not  a  trade  or  profossion,  shall  lands  be  mnt- 
ed,  till  after  the  expiration  of  four  years,  and  then  only  on  his  showing  that  he  has  been, 
without  interruption,  honestly  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  without  which 
necessary  circumstance  he  shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  grant. 

5.  If  any  person,  as  described  in  the  last  article,  after  having  lived  in  the  country  two 
years,  shall  obtain  a  recommendation  from  a  fanner  of  honesty,  who  shall  be  willing, 
from  his  industry  and  application,  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  as  soon  as  the 
marriage  is  accomplished  in  due  form,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  of  land, 
agreeaoly  to  the  terms  contained  in  this  instruction. 

6.  The  privilege  of  enjoying  liberty  of  conscience  is  not  to  extend  beyond  the  first 
generation.  The  children  of  those  who  enjoy  it,  must  positively  be  Catholics.  Those 
who  will  not  conform  to  this  rule  are  not  to  be  admitted ;  but  are  to  be  sent  back  out  of 
the  province  immediately,  even  though  they  possess  much  property. 

7.  In  the  Illinois,  none  shall  be  admitted  but  Catholics  of  the  classes  of  formers  and 
artizans'.  They  must  also  possess  some  property,  and  must  not  have  served  in  any  pub- 
lie  character  in  the  country  from  whence  they  come.  The  provisions  of  the  preceding 
article  shall  be  explained  to  the  emigrants  already  established  in  the  province,  who  are 
not  Catholic?,  and  shall  be  observed  by  them ;  the  not  having  done  it  until  this  time 
being  an  omission,  and  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  Majesty,  which  required  it  from  the 

beginning.  ^  «  ^ 

8.  The  commandants  will  take  particular  care  that  no  Protestant  preacher,  or  one  of 
any  sect  other  than  the  Catholic,  shall  introduce  himself  into  the  province.  The  least 
neglect  in  this  respect,  will  be  a  subject  of  great  reprehension. 
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9.  To  every  new  settler,  anBwcring  the  foregoing  description,  and  manriod,  there  sImP 
be  granted  tiro  hundred  arpens  of  land ;  fifty  arpens  shall  be  added  for  every  chfld  fas 
■hall  bring  with  him. 

10.  To  every  emigrant,  possessing  property,  and  uniting  the  circumstances  befixe 
mentioned,  who  shall  arrive  with  an  intention  to  establish  himself  there  shall  be  granted 
two  hundred  arpens  of  land ;  and,  in  addition,  twenty  arpens  for  eveir  negro  that  fas 
shall  bring :  provided,  however,  that  the  grant  shall  never  exceed  eight  nundred  arpens 
to  one  proprietor.  If  he  has  such  a  number  of  negroes,  as  would  entitle  him,  at  tte 
above  rate,  to  a  larger  grant,  he  will  also  possess  the  means  of  purchasing'  more  tbu 
that  quantity  of  land  if  he  wants  it ;  and  it  is  necessary,  by  all  possible  means,  to  pre- 
vent speculations  in  lands. 

11.  No  lands  shall  be  granted  to  traders ;  as  they  live  in  the  towns,  they  do  not  wart 
them. 

12.  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  a  new  settler,  the  oath  of  fidelity  shall  be  repaired 
of  him.  If  he  is  married,  he  shall  prove  that  the  wife  whom  he  brin^  with  him  irln 
lawful  wife.  If  he  has  goods,  or  personal  property,  they  shall  both  declare  what  put 
of  them  belongs  to  the  portion  of  the  wife,  and  whether  any  part  belongs  to  any  pefsaa 
who  is  absent ;  giving  them  to  understand  that  if  the  contrary  of  what  they  assert  ii 
proved,  the  lands  which  are  granted  to  them  shaJl  be  taken  back,  with  all  the  improve- 
ments they  may  have  made  upon  them. 

13.^  At  the  time  when  they  take  the  oath,  the  above  particulars  are  to  be  attended  to ; 

'  and  no  lands  are  to  be  granted  for  any  negroes  which  are  not  proved  to  be  lawfully  and 

wholly  the  property  of  the  emigrant;  nor  for  the  wife  whom  he  brinffs  with  him,  imleBS 

she  is  proved  to  be  his  lawfiil  wife.    In  default  of  making  such  proora,  he  is  to  be  taken 

as  coming  within  tho  description  given  in  the  second  article. 

14.  The  new  settler  to  whom  lands  have  been  granted,  shall  lose  them  vithoat  re- 
covery, if,  in  the  term  of  one  year,  he  shall  not  beffin  tn  establish  himself  upon  them; 
or  if,  m  the  third  year,  he  shall  not  have  put  under  labor  ten  arpens  in  every  hundred. 

15.  He  shall  not  possess  the  riffht  to  sell  his  lands  until  he  shall  have  produced  three 
crops,  on  the  tenth  part  of  his  lands,  which  shall  be  well  cultivated ;  bo^  in  case  of 
death,  he  may  leave  them  to  his  lawful  heir,  if  he  has  a  resident  in  the  coontir.  If  he 
has  no  heir  in  the  country,  they  shall,  in  no  event,  go  to  an  heir  who  is  not  of  me  coon- 
try,  unless  such  heir  shall  resolve  to  come  and  reside  in  it,  conformably  to  the  establish- 
ed conditions. 

16.  Debts  contracted  out  of  the  Province  cannot  be  paid  with  the  produce  of  lands 
thus  granted,  if  there  are  debts  due  in  the  Province,  until  after  fare  harvests  have  been 
gathered.  If,  for  bad  conduct,  it  shall  bedome  necessary  to  eject  the  settler  from  the 
country  before  he  shall  have  made  the  three  crops  neoessary  to  give  him  the  dominion 
of  the  soil,  and  the  right  to  dispose  of  it,  the  lands  shall  then  affam  become  united  to  tfas 
domain  of  the  King ;  and,  in  the  same  state,  shall  be  granted  iJtemately  to  the  young 
man  and  to  the  young  woman,  residing  within  one  league  of  the  land  which  dull  thus 
become  vacant,  who,  by  their  good  conduct,  shall  best  deserve  such  a  gift.  The  ques- 
tion, who  is  entitled  to  this  preference,  shall  be  decided  in  an  assembly  of  the  most  con- 
siderable People,  headed  by  the  Commandant ;  which  decision  they  shall  make  with- 
out any  expense.  The3r  shall  only  consult  me  in  the  case,  making  known  the  circum- 
stances for  my  approbation ;  and  shall,  without  delay,  put  the  deserving  person  in  pos- 
session. .• 

17.  The  forms  established  by  my  predecessors,  in  which  to  petition  for  lands,  shall  be 
followed,  under  the  conditions  expressed  in  this  order,  with  the  dififei^nce  only  that, 
when  the  quantity  of  land  amounts  to,  or  exceeds,  three  hundred  arpens,  the  fees  to  the 
Secretary  must  be  paid. 

18.  It  shall  not  be  permitted  to  any  new  settler  to  form  an  establishment  at  a  distance 
from  other  settlers.  The  grants  of  lands  must  be  so  made  as  not  to  have  pieces  of  va- 
cant ground  between  one  and  another ;  since  this  would  offer  a  greater  exposure  to  the 
attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  renders  more  difficult  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
regulation  of  the  police,  so  necessary  in  all  societies,  and  more  particulariy  in  new  set- 
tlements. 

MANUEL  OAYOSO  D£  LEMOa 
AVi0  Orieam,  jM  S^pUmber,  1797. 
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(No.  3.) 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS  AND  INSTRUCTIONS  OF  MORALES  FOR  CON- 
CEDING LANDS. 

Z}an  John  Bonaventwt  MoraUs^  Principal  ComptroHer  of  the  A^.y  and  FSndnces  of  the 
Provinces  of  Loinsiana  and  Jfut  Florida^  hUendant  (par  interim)  and  Sub-Dtugait 
of  the  Superintendence^  GtTural  of  the  same^  Judge  of  JIdmiraUy,  and  of  the  LandSy  Sfc, 
of  the  King,  ifc. 

The  King,  whom  God  preserve,  having  been  pleased  to  declare  and  order,  by  his  de- 
cree, given  at  Sta.  Lorenzo,  the  2Sld  of  October,  of  the  last  year,  1798,  that  the  Inten- 
dency  of  these  Provinces,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  authority,  bo  put  in  possession  of 
the  privilege  to  divide  and  grant  all  kind  of  land  belonging  to  his  Crown ;  which  right, 
after  his  oraer  of  the  24th  of  August,  1770,  belonged  to  the  civil  and  military  Govern- 
ment; wishing  to  perform  this  important  charge,  not  only  according  to  the  81st  article 
of  the  ordinance  of  the  Intendants  of  New  Spain,  of  the  regulation  of  the  year  1754, 
cited  in  the  said  article,  and  the  laws  respecting  it,  but  idso  with  regard  to  local  circum- 
stances, and  those  which  may,  without  injury  to  the  interests  of  the  Kinf ,  contributo  to 
the  enconrafferaent,  and  to  the  greatest  food  of  his  subjects  already  established,  or  who 
may  establish  themselves  in  this  part  of  his  possessions: 

After  having  examined,  with  the  greatest  attention,  the  regulation  made  by  His  Ex- 
cellency Count  O'Reilly,  the  16th  February,  1770,  aa^wcll  as  that  circulated  by  His 
Excellency  the  present  Governor,  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  the  1st  of  January, 
]  798,  and  with  the  counsel  which  has  been  given  me,  on  this  subject,  by  Don  Manuel 
Serrano,  assessor  of  the  Intendencv,  and  other  persons  of  skill  in  these  matters ;  that 
all  persons  who  wish  to  obtain  lands  may  know  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  ask  for 
them,  and  on  what  conditions  lands  can  be  granted  or  sold ;  that  those  who  are  in  pos- 
session without  the  necessary  titles,  may  know  the  steps  they  ought  to  take  to  come  to 
en  adjustment;  that  the  commandants,  as  Sub-delegates  of  the  Intendancy,  may  be  in- 
formed of  what  they  ought  to  observe ;  that  the  Surveyor  General  of  this  City^  and  the 
particular  Surveyors  who  are  under  him,  may  be  instructed  of  the  formalities  of  which 
they  ought  to  make  surveys  of  lands,  or  lots,  which  shall  be  conceded,  sold,  or  arranged 
for ;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Finances  may  know  the  fees  he  is  entided  to,  and  the 
da  ties  he  has  to  discharge ;  and  that  none  may  be  ignorant  of  any  of  the  things  which 
may  tend  to  the  ffreatest  advantage  of  an  obiect  so  important  in  itself  as  the  security  cf 
property,  under  Uie  conditions  to  enlarge,  cnange,  or  revoke,  that  which  time  and  cir- 
cumstances may  discover  to  be  most  useful  and  proper,  to  the  attainment  of  the  end  to 
which  the  benevolent  intentions  of  his  Majesty* are  directed;  I  have  resolved  that  the 
following  regulations  shall  be  observed : 

Art,  1.  To  each  newly  arrived  family,  (h  chaquefamille  nowellej  who  are  possessed 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  be  admitted  among  the  number  of  cultivatofs  of  these 
Provinces,  and  who  have  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Government  to  establish  them- 
selves on  a  place  which  thej^  have  chosen,  there  shall  be  granted,ybr  once^  if  it  is  on 
the  Bank  of  the  Mississippi,  four,  six,  or  eight  arpens  in  front  on  the  river,  by  the  or- 
dinary depth  of  forty  arpens ;  and  if  it  is  at  any  other  place,  the  quantity  which  they 
shall  be  judged  capable  to  cultivate,  and  which  shall  be  deemed  necessarjr  for  pasture 
for  his  beasts,  in  proportion  according  to  the  number  of  which  the  family  is  coiuposed ; 
understanding  that  the  concession  is  never  to  exceed  eight  hundred  arpens  in  super- 
ficies. 

Art.  3.  To  obtain  the  said  concession,  if  they  are  asked  for  in  this  city,  the  permis- 
sion which  has  been  obtained  to  establish  themselves  in  the  place  from  the  Governor, 
ought  to  accompany  the  petition ;  and  if  in  any  of  the  potts,  the  commandant  at  the  same 
time  will  state  that  the  lands  asked  for  are  vacant,  and  belong  to  the  domain,  and  that 
the  petitioner  has  obtained  permission  of  the  Government  to  establish  himself;  and  re- 
fernng  to  the  date  of  the  letter  or  advice  they  have  received. 

Art.  3.  Those  who  obtain  concessions  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  ought  to  make,  in 
the  first  year  of  their  possession,  levees  sufficient  to  prevent  the  inundation  of  the  waters, 
and  canals  sufficient  to  drain  off  the  water  when  the  river  is  high;  they  shall  be  held,  in 
addition,  to  make,  and  keep  in  good  order,  a  public  highway,  which  ought  to  be  at  least 
thirty  feet  wide,  and  have  bridges  of  fifVeen  fee£  over  tlie  canals  or  ditches  which  the 
road  crosses ;  which  regulations  ought  to  be  observed,  according  to  the  usages  of  the  re- 
spective districts,  by  all  persons  to  whom  lands  are  granted,  in  whatever  part  they  are 
obtained. 
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Art.  4.  The  new  iettlers  who  have,  obtaioed  lands  shall  be  equally  obliged  to  dear 
and  put  in  cultivation,  in  the  precise  time  of  three  years,  all  the  front  of  their  conees- 
eions,  or  the  depth  of  at  least  two  arpens,  on  the  penalty  of  having  the  lands  gnnlsd 
remitted  to  the  domain,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied  with.  The  conunandaDts  and 
Syndics  will  watch  that  what  is  enjoined  in  this  and  the  preceding  article  be  strictly  ob- 
served ;  and  occasionally  inform  the  Intendant  of  what  thev  may  have  remarked,  wefl 
understanding  Uiat,  in  case  of  default,  they  will  be  responsible  lo  his  Majesty. 

Art.  5.  If  a  tract  of  land,  belonging  to  minors,  remain  without  bein^  cleared,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  the  regulations  require,  and  that  the  bank,  the  road,  the  ditches,  and  the 
bridges,  are  not  made,  t)ie  Commandant  or  Syndic  of  the  district  will  certify  from  whom 
the  mult  has  arisen ;  if  it  is  in  the  guardian,  he  will  urge  him  to  put  it  in  order ;  and,  if  be 
fails,  he  shall  give  an  account  of  it ;  but,  if  the  fiiult  arises  from  want  of  means  of  tbe 
minor  to  defray  the  expense,  the  Commandant  or  Syndic  shall  address  a  statement  of  it 
to  the  Intendency,  to  the  end  that  sale  of  it  may  be  ordered  for  the  benefit  of  the  minor, 
to  whom  alone  this  privilege  is  all6wed,  if  in  the  space  of  six  months  any  purchaser  pre> 
sents,  if  not,  it  shall  bo  granted  gratis  to  any  person  asking  it,  or  sold  for  the  benefit  ef 
the  Treasuiy. 

Art.  6.  During  the  said  term  of  three  years,  no  person  shaU  sell  nor  dispone  of  lbs 
land  which  has  been  ffranted  to  lum,  nor  shall  he  ever  after  the  term,  if  he  has  Ailed  Is 
comjdy  with  the  conoitions  contaiaed  in  the  preceduig  article ;  and  to  avoid  abases  and 
surprise  in  this  respect,  we  declare  that  all  sales  made  without  the  consent  «f  tiie  ia- 
tendency,  in  writing,  shall  be  buU  and  of  no  efiect ;  which  ccmsent  shall  not  be  gianted 
until  they  have  examined,  with  a  scrupulous  attention,  if  the  conditions  have  or  have 
not  been  fulfilled. 

Art.  7.  To  avoid,  for  the  future,  the  litigations  and  confusions  of  which  we  have  ex- 
amples every  day,  we  have  aJso  judged  it  very  requisite  that  the  Notaries  of  this  city, 
and  the  Commandants  of  Posts,  shall  net  take  any  acknowledgment  of  conveyance  of 
land  obtained  by  concession ;  unless  the  seller  (grantor]  presents  and  deliveiB  to  the 
buyer  the  title  which  he  has  obtained,  and  in  addition,  oeing  careful  to  insert  in  the 
deed  the  metes  and  bounds,  and  other  descriptions,  which  resist  from  the  titl^  and  the 
prockM  verbal  of  the  survey  which  ought  to  accompany  it. 

Art.  8.  In  case  that  the  small  depth  which  the  points,  upon  which  the  land  on  the 
river  is  generally  formed,  prevent  the  granting  of  forty  arpens,  according  to  usage,  there 
shall  be  given  a  greater  quantity  in  front  to  compensate  it ;  or,  if  no  omer  person  asb 
the  concession,  or  to  purchase  it,  it  shall  be  divided  equalljr  between  the  pemoos  near- 
est to  it,  that  may  repair  the  banks,  roads,  and  bridges,  m  the  manner  as  before  pre- 
scribed. 

Art.  9.  Although  the  King  renounces  the  possession  of  the  lands  8<^d,  distributed^ 
or  conceded,  in  his  name,  those  to  whom  they  are  granted  or  sold  ought  to  be  apprized 
that  His  Majesty  reserves  the  right  of  taking  from  the  forests,  known  here  unoer  the 
name  of  Cypress  Woods,  all  the  wood  which  may  be  necessary  fat  his  use,  and  more 
especially  which  he  may  want  for  the  Navy,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the  same 
liberty,  that  the  undertakers  have  enjoyed  to  this  time ;  but  this,  notwithstanding^  ^ey 
are  not  to  suppose  themselves  authonzed  to  take  more  than  is  necessary,  nor  to  make 
use  of  splitting  those  which  are  cut  down,  and  which  are  found  to  be  unsuitable. 

Art.  10.  In  the  posts  of  Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  the  greatest  quantitv  of  land  that 
can  be  coDceded,  shall  be  one  league  front  by  the  same  quantity  in  depth ;  and  when 
forty  arpens  cannot  be  obtained  in  depth,  a  half  league  may  be  minted :  and,  for  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  is  established,  that,  to  obtain  in  said  posts  a  half  league  in  fin)nt,  by  the 
same  quantity  in  depth,  the  petitioner  must  be  owner  of  one  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
some  horses,  and  sheep,  and  two  slaves,  and  also  in  proportion  for  a  larger  tract,  without 
the  power,  however,  of  exceeding  the  quantity  before  mentioned. 

Art.  11.  As  much  as  it  is  possible,  and  the  local  situation  will  permit,  no  internal 
shall  be  left  between  concessions ;  because  it  is^very  advantageous  that  the  establish- 
ments touch,  as  much  for  tlie  inhabitants,  who  can  lend  each  other  mutual  support,  as 
for  the  more  easy  administration  of  justice,  and  the  observance  of  rules  of  police,  in- 
dispensable in  all  places,  but  more  especially  in  new  establishments. 

Art.  12.  If,  notwithstanding  what  is  before  written,  marshy  lands,  or  other  causes, 
shall  make  it  necessary  to  leave  some  vacant  lands,  the  Commandants  and  Syndics  will 
take  care  that  the  inhabitants  cf  the  District  alone  may  take  wood  enough  for  their  ass 
only,  and  well  understanding  that  tliey  shall  not  take  more ;  or,  if  any  individual  of  aay 
other  post  shall  attempt  to  get  wood,  or  cut  fire-wood,  without  having  obtained  the  pe^ 
mission  of  this  Intendency,  besides  the  indemnity  which  he  shall  t>e  held  to  pay  the 
Treasury  for  the  damage  sustained,  he  shall  be  condemned,  for  tiie  first  time,  to  the 


paym^At  of  a  fine  of  tt^nty-fire  dollani;  twice  that  mm  for  the  second  offence ;  end,  for 
^e  third  offence,  shall  be  pat  in  prison,  according  as  the  offence  may  i>e  more  or  less  ag- 
gravated ;  the  said  fines  shall  be  divided  between  the  Treasury,  the  Judge,  and  the  in- 
Tormej. 

Art.  13.  The  new  settler,  (catnme  U  nouvtau  colon)  to  whom  land  has  been  ^nmt- 
ed  in  one  settlement,  cannot  obtain  another  concession  without  having  previously 
proven  tiiat  he  had  possessed  the  first  during  threv  years,  and  fulfilled  all  the  conations 
prescribed.  ' 

Art.  14.  'ftie  changes  occasioned  by  the  current  of  the  river,  are  often  the  cause  of 
one  part  of  a  concession  becoming  useless,  so  that,  we  have  examples  of  proprietors  pre- 
tending to  abandon  and  re-unite  to  the  domain  a  part  of  the  most  expensive,  for  keeping 
up  the  banks,  the  roads,  the  ditches,  &c.,  and  willing  to  reserve  only  that  which  is 
good,  and  seeing  that,  unless  some  remedy  is  provided  ror  this  abuse,  the  greatest  mis- 
chief must  result  to  the  neighbors,  we  declare  that  the  Treasury  will  not  admit  of  an 
abandonment  or  re-union  to  the  domain  of  any  part  of  the  land  the  owner  wishes  to  get 
rid  of,  unless  the  abandonment  comprehends  the  whole  limits  included  in  the  conces- 
sion or  act  in  virtue  of  which  he  owns  the  land  he  wishes  to  abandon. 

Art.  15.  All  concessions  shall  be  given  in  the  name  of  the  King,  by  the  General 
Intendant  Of  this  Province,  who  shall  order  the  Survevor  General,  or  ohe  particularly 
named  by  him,  to  make  the  survey  and  mark  the  land,  by  fixing  bounds,  not  only  in 
front,  but  also  in  the  rear ;  this  [survey]  ought  to  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  Com- 
mandant or  Syndic  of  the  District,  and  of  two  of  the  neighbors ;  and  these  four  shall 
sign  the  proc^ -verbal  which  shall  be  drawn  up  by  the  Surveyor. 

Art.  16.  The  said  proch-verbal,  with  a  certified  copy  of  the  same,  shall  be  sent  by 
the  Surveyor  to  the  Intendant,  to  the  end  that,  on  the  original,  there  be  delivered,  by 
tfie  consent  of  the  King's  Attorney,  the  necessary  title  paper ;  to  this  will  be  annexed 
the  certified  copy  forwarded  by  the  Surveyor.  The  original  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  care  shall  be  taken  to  make  annually  a  book 
of  all  which  have  been  sent,  with  an  alphabetical  list,  to  be  the  more  useful  when  it  is 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  for  greater  security,  to  the  end  that,  at  all  times, 
and  against  all  accidents,  the  documents,  which  shall  be  wanted  can  be  found.  The 
Surveyor  shall  also  have  another  book,  numbered,  in  which  the  proch-verbal  of  the  sur- 
vey he  makes  shall  be  recorded ;  and,  as  well  on  the  original,  which  ought  to  be  deposited 
on  record,  as  on  the  copy  intended  to  be  annexed  to  the  title,  he  shall  note  the  folio  of 
the  book  in  which  he  has  cnregistered  the  figurative  plat  of  survey. 

Art.  17,  In  the  Office  of  the  Finances  tnere  shall  also  be  a  book,  numbered,  where 
the  titles  of  concessions  shall  be  recorded;  in  which,  beside  the  ordinary  clauses,  men- 
tion shall  be  made  of  the  folio  of  the  book  in  which  they  arc  transcribed.  There  must 
also  be  a  note  taken  in  the  Contadoria  (or  Chamber  of  Accounts)  of  the  Army  and 
Finances,  and  that  under  the  penalty  of  being  void.  The  Chamber  of  Accounts  shall 
also  have  a  like  book ;  and,  at  the  time  of  taking  tlie  note,  shall  cite  the  folio  of  the  book 
where  it  is  recorded. 

Akt.  18.  Experience  proves  that  a  great  number  of  those  who  have  asked  for  land 
think  themselves  the  legal  owners  of  it ;  those  who  have  obtained  the  first  decree,  by 
which  the  Surveyor  is  ordered  to  measure  it,  and  to  put  them  in  possession ;  others,  after 
the  survey  has  been  made,  have  neglected  to  ask  the  title  for  the  property ;  and,  as  like 
abuses,  continuing  for  a  longer  time,  will  augment  the  confusion  and  disorder  which 
will  necessarily  result,  we  declare  that  no  one  of  those  who  have  obtained  the  said  de- 
crees, notwithstanding,  in  virtue  of  them,  the  survey  has  taken  place,  and  that  they  have 
been  put  in  possession,  can  be  regarded  as  owners  of  land  until  their  real  titles  are  de- 
livered, completed  with  all  the  formalities  before  recited. 

A  rt.  19.  All  those  who  possess  lands  in  virtue  of  formal  titles  (iiirts  formds)  given 
by  their  Excellencies  the  Governors  of  this  Province,  since  the  epoch  when  it  became 
under  the  power  of  the  Spanish,  and  those  who  possessed  them  in  the  time  when  it 
belonged  to  France,  so  far  from  being  interrupted,  shall,  on  the  contrary,  be  protected 
and  maintained  in  their  possessions. 

Art.  20.  Those  who  without  the  title  or  possession  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
article,  are  found  occupying  lands,  shall  be  driven  therefrom,  as  from  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Crown ;  but,  if  they  have  occupied  the  same  more  than  ten  years,  a  compro- 
mise will  be  admitted  to  those  who  are  considered  as  owners,  that  is  to  say,  they  shall  not 
be  deprived  of  their  lands.  Always  that,  after  information,  and  summary  procedure,  and 
with  the  intervention  of  the  Procurer  of  the  Kinff,  at  the  Board  of  the  Treasury,  they 
shall  be  obliged  to  pay  a  just  and  moderate  retribution,  calculated  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lands,  their  situation,  and  other  circumstances,  and  the  price  of  estimation 
for  once  paid  into  the,  Royal  Treasury.  The  titles  to  property  will  be  de^vered,  on  re- 
ferring to  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  proceedings. 
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AmT.  21.  ThoM  who  are  foand  in  a  sitQation  expreaaed  in  the  18th  Article,  if  tbey 
have  not  cleared  nor  done  any  work  upon  the  land  they  consider  themselvea  proprietoia 
[of,]  by  virtae  of  the  first  decree  of  the  GovernmeDt,  not  being  of  the  number  of  those, 
who  have  been  admitted  m  the  clana  of  new  earners^  in  bemg  deprived  or  admitted  to 
compromrae,  in  the  manner  explained  in  the  preceding  Article;  if  they  are  of  that  daai^ 
they  shall  observe  what  is  ordered  in  the  Article  following. 

AaT.  22.  In  the  precise  and  peremptory  term  of  six  months,  counting  from  the  dij 
when  this  regrulation  shall  be  published  in  each  post,  all  those  who  occupy  lands  witboel 
titles  fi^m  the  Governor,  and  those  who,  in  having  obtained  a  certain  number  of  aipeai^ 
have  seized  a  greater  quantity,  ought  to  make  it  known,  either  to  have  their  titles  made 
out,  if  there  is  any,  or  to  be  admitted  to  a  compromise,  or  to  declare  that  the  said  lands 
belong  to  the  domain,  if  they  have  not  been  occupied  more  than  ten  years ;  nndentand- 
ing,  if  it  passes  the  said  term,  if  they  are  instructed  by  other  ways,  they  will  not  obtiia 
neither  title  nor  compromise. 

Art.  S^).  Those  who  give  information  of  lands  occupied,  after  the  expiration  of  the 
term  fixed  in  the  preceding  article,  ahall  have  for  their  reward  the  one-foiuth  part  of  the 
price  for  which  they  are  sold,  or  obtained  by  way  of  compromise  ;  and,  if  desirable,  he 
shall  have  the  preference,  either  by  compromise,  at  the  price  of  appraisement,  and  that 
shall  be  made  a  deduction  of  one-murth,  as  informer. 

A  am  24.  As  it  is  unposaible,  considering  all  the  local  circumstances  of  these  Pro- 
vinces, that  all  the  vacant  lauds  belonging  to  the  domain  should  be  sold  at  auction,  as  it 
is  ordained  by  the  law  15th,  title  12th,  book  4th,  of  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  these 
Kingdoms,  the  sale  shall  be  made  according  as  it  shall  be  demanded,  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  Kin^s  Attorney  for  the  Board  of  Finances,  for  the  price  they  shall  be  taxed, 
to  those  who  wish  to  purchase ;  understanding,  if  the  purchasers  have  not  ready  money 
to  pay,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  purchase  the  said  lands  at  redeemable  quit-rent, 
during  which  the^  shall  pay  the  five  per  cent  yearly. 

Art.  25.    Besides  the  moderate  price^  which  [the]  land  ought  to  be  taxed,  the  pur- 
chasers shall  be  held  to  pay  down  the  right  of  meaux  annatOj  or  naif  year's,  to  be  remit- 
ted to  Spain,  which,  according  to  the  oi^tom  of  Havana,  founded  on  law,  is  reduced  to  ^ 
two  ami  a  half  per  cent  on  tne  price  of  estimation,  and  made  eighteen  per  cent  on  the  ' 
sum,  by  the  eaid  two  and  a  hay  per  cent ;  they  shall  also  be  obliged  to  pay  down  the  fees 
of  the  Surveyor  and  Notary. 

Art.  26.  The  sales  of  land  shall  be  made  subject  to  the  same  condition,  and  charges 
of  banks,  roads,  ditches,  and  bridges,  contained  in  the  preceding  Article.  But  the 
purchasers  are  not  subject  to  lose  their  lands,  if,  in  the  three  first  years,  they  do  not  ful- 
fil the  said  conditions.  Commandants  and  Syndics  shall  oblige  them  to  put  themselves 
within  the  rule,  begin  to  perform  the  conditions  in  a  reasonable  term,  and,  if  they  do  not 
do  it,  the  said  work  shall  be  done  ai  the  cost  of  the  purchasers. 

Art.  27.  Care  shall  be  taken  to  observe,  in  the  said  sales,  that  which  is  recommend- 
ed in  the  11th  Article,  seeing  the  advantage  and  utility  which  result  from  consolito- 
ing  the  establishments  always  when  it  is  practicable. 

Art.  28.  The  titles  to  the  property  of  lands  which  are  sold,  or  granted  by  way  of 
compromise,  shall  be  issued  by  the  General  Intendant,  who,  afler  the  price  of  estamadcm 
IS  fixed,  and  of  the  media  annaia  [half  year's]  or  rent,  or  quit-rent,  the  said  price  i»f  esti- 
mation shall  have  been  paid  into  the  Treasury,  shall  put  it  in  writing,  according  to  the 
result  of  the  proceedings  which  has  taken  place,  with  the  intervention  of  the  King^ 
Attorney. 

Art.  29.    The  said  procedure  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Office  of  the  Finance,  and  the 
title  be  transcribed  in  another  book,  intended  for  the  recording  of  deeds  and  grants  of 
land,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  ordered  by  the  17th  Article,  concerning  gratuitous  con- 
cessions. ^  The  principal  Chamber  of  Accounts  shall  also  have  a  separate  book,  to  take 
a  note  of  the  titles  issued  for  sales  and  grants  under  compromise. 

Art.  30.  The  £eea  of  the  Surveyor,  in  every  case  comprehended  in  the  present  Te- 
^ulation,  shall  be  proportionate  to  the  labor,  and  that  which  has  been  customary  till  this 
time  to  pay.  Those  of  the  Secretary  of  Finances,  unless  there  has  been  extraordinary 
labor,  and  where  the  new  settlers  are  not  poor,  (for,  in  this  case,  he  is  not  to  exact  any 
thing  of  them,)  shall  be  five  dollars;  and  this  shall  include  the  recording  and  other  for- 
malities prescribed,  and  those  of  the  appraisers,  and  of  the  interpreter,  if,  on  any  occa- 
sion, there  is  reason  to  employ  him  to  translate  papers,  take  declarations,  or  other 
acts,  shall  be  regulated  by  the  ordinance  (tarijf)  of  the  Province. 

Art.  31.  Indians  who  possess  lands  within  the  limits  of  Government,  shall  not,  in 
any  manner,  be  disturbed ;  on  the  contrary,  they  shall  be  protected  and  supported ;  and 
to  this,  the  Commandants,  Syndics,  and  Surveyors,  ought  to  pay  the  greatest  attsntloo, 
to  conduct  themselves  in  consequence. 
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Art.  32.  The  graatiDg  oor  sale  of  any  lands  shall  not  be  proceeded  in  without  formal 
information  having  been  previously  received  that  they  are  vacant ;  and,  to  avoid  injuri- 
ous mistakes,  we  premise  that,  beside  the  signature  of  the  Commandant  or  Syndic  of 
the  District,  this  information  ou^ht  to  be  joined  by  that  of  the  Surveyor,  and  of  two  of 
the  neighbors,  well  understanding.  If,  notwithstanding  this  necessary  precaution,  it 
shall  be  found  that  the  land  has  another  owner  besides  the  claimant,  and  that  there  is 
sufficient  reason  to  restore  it  to  him,  the  Commandant,  Syndic  or  b  urveyor,  and  the  neigh- 
bors, who  have  signed  the  information,  shall  indemnify  him  for  the  losses  he  has  suffered. 

Art.  33.    As  far  aa  it  shall  be  practicable,  the  inhabitants  shall  endeavor  that  the 
petitions  presented  by  them,  to  ask  for  lands,  be  written  in  the  Spanish  language ;  on   - 
which  they  ought,  also,  to  write  the  advice  or  informaiion  whicn  the  Commandants 
have  given.    In  the  posts  where  this  is  not  practicable,  the  ancient  usage  shall  be  fol- 
loweo. 

Art.  34.  All  the  lots  or  seats  belonging  to  the  domain,  which  are  found  vacant, 
either  in  this  city,  or  boroughs,  or  villag^es,  dready  established,  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished, shall  be  sold  for  ready  money,  with  the  formalities  prescribed  in  Article  24th, 
and  others,  which  concern  the  sale  of  lands. 

Art.  35.  The  owners  of  lots  or  places,  which  have  been  divided,  (repartisj  as  well 
those  in  front,  as  towards  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.  extremities,  N.  £.  and  S.  W.  shall,  in 
three  months,  present  to  the  Intendency  the  titles  which  they  have  obtained ;  to  the  end 
that,  in  examining  the  same,  if  any  essential  thing  is  wanting,  they  may  be  assured  of 
their  property  %  a  legal  way. 

Art.  36.    The  same  thing  shall  be  done  before  the  Sub-delegates  of  Mobile  and 
Pensacola,  for  those  who  have  obtained  grants   for  lots  in  these  respective  establish- 
ments ;  to  the  end  that  this  Inieniennyj  being  instructed  thereon,  may  order  what  it  shall 
judge  most  convenient  to  indemnify  the  Royal  Treasury,  without  doing  wrong  to  the 
owner. 

Art.  37.  In  the  (Contadorerie)  Office  of  the  Comptroller,  Contadoria  of  the  Army, 
or  Chambers  of  Accounts  of  this  Province,  and  other  Boards  under  the  jarisdiction  of 
this  Intendency,  an  account  shall  be  kept  of  the  amount  of  sales  or  grants  of  lands,  to 
instruct  his  Majesty  every  yeai  whatthib  branch  of  the  Royal  revenue  produces,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  ordered  in  the  13th  article  of  the  ordinance  of  the  King,  of  the  15th  Octobery 

J./ v4. 

Art.  38.  The  Commandants,  or  Syndics,  in  their  respective  districts,  are  charged 
with  the  collection  of  the  amount  of  the  taxes  or  rents  laid  on  lands;  for  ths  purpose 
the  papers  and  necessaxy  documents  are  to  be  sent  to  them ;  and  they  ought  to  torward, 
annually,  to  the  General  Treasury,  the  sums  they  have  collected,  to  the  end  that  ac- 
quittances, clothed  with  the  usual  formalities,  may  be  delivered  them. 

And  that  the  present  regulation  may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  every  body,  and  that 
the  thirty-eight  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  may  have  their  full  and  entire  effect, 
until  it  pleases  his  Majesty  to  order  otherwise,  it  shall  be  translated  into  French,  by  M. 
Pierre  Derbigny,  the  King's  interpreter ;  shall  be  printed  in  the  two  languages ;  for- 
warded to  all  places  and  posts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Intendency,  that  the  Com- 
mandants, as  Sub-delegates  thereof,  shall  make  it  known  to  the  inhabitants  in  the  usual 
form,  and  that  it  be  published  in  this  city.  There  shall,  also,  be  sent  a  copy  to  M.  the 
Governor,  and  to  the  most  illustrious  Cabildo,  to  the  end  that  tliey  please  to  lend  their 
aid  in  the  execution  of  that  which  has  been  before  ordered,  conformable  to  the  laws  and 
ordinances  which  have  been  made  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  persuasion  that  this  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  King's  interest,  and  tend  the  more  to  the  encouragement, 
the  welfare,  and  prosperity,  of  his  subjects  in  this  Colony. 

JUAN  VENTURA  MORALES, 

•Veur  Orleans,  My  17, 1799. 
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IVOTE. 


[After  the  acquittal  of  Judge  Peck,  Mr.  Buchanan  reported  a  Bill  from  the  Jodiduj 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject  of  Contempti,  wbick 
was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  and  became  a  lair,  as  follows:] 

^  An  Act  Declaratory  of  the  Law  concerning  Contenii>ts  of  Court 

[Sec.  1.]  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  qf  Representatives  ofihs 
United  States  ofSmerica^  in  Congress  assembledy  That  the  power  of  the  seferal 
Courts  of  the  United  States  to  issue  attachments  and  inflict  summary  paoish- 
meots  for  contempts  of  Court,  shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  cases 
except  the  misbehavior  of  any  person  or  persons  in  the  presence  of  the  said 
Courts,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct  the  adminbtration  of  justice,  the  mis- 
behavior of  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  Courts  in  their  official  traosactioiis, 
and  the  disobedience  or  resistance  by  any  officer  of  the  said  Courts^  party, 
juror,  witness,  or  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  any  lawful  writ,  process, 
order,  rule,  decree,  or  command  of  the  said  Courts. 

[Sec.  2.]  And  be  it  farther  enacted^  That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall, 
corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  endeavour  to  influence^  intimidate^  or  impede 
any  juror,  witness,  or  officer,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty,  or  shall,  corruptly,  or  by  threats  or  force,  obstruct,  or  impede,  or 
endeavor  to  obstruct  or  impede  the  due  administration  of  justice  thereio,  eveiy 
person  or  persons,  so  ofiending,  shall  be  liable  to  prosecution  therefor,  1^ 
indictment,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished,  by  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  bodi, 
according  to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  oflfence. 

[Approved  March  M,  183 1. J 


THE  END. 


LAW  BOOKS 

PUBLISHED  BY  BILLIARD,  GRAY  &  CO, 

COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  LAW  OF  BAILMENTS,  by  Joseph 
Stokt,  LL.  D.|  Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University. 

<^  This  work  was  prepared  by  the  author,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Dane  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University.  It  is  a  systematic  treatise  upon 
the  whole  law  of  Bailments,  comprising  the  law  of  Deposits,  of  Mandates,  of 
Gratuitous  Loans,  of  Pawns  and  Pledges,  of  Letting  to  Hire,  and  of  Carriage 
for  Hire.  Under  the  last  head,  there  is  a  fuH  exposition  of  the  rights  and 
duties  of  Common  Carriers  by  lafkd  and  water,  of  Coach  Proprietors,  and  of 
Passenger  Packet  Ships.  Each  subject  forms  a  distinct  and  independent 
treatise.  The  whole  of  the  Roman  Civil  Law  and  the  law  of  the  principal 
States  of  Continental  Europe,  upon  the  same  subject,  is  also  presented  in  the 
text,  as  well  where  they  differ  from,  as  where  they  agree  with  the  Common 
Law;  so  that  each  forms  a  perpetual  commentary  iuustrative  of  the* other. 
The  substance  of  all  the  beautiful  treatises  of  Pothier  and  Domat  on  tlie  same 
topics  is  incorporated;  so  as  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  consulting  the  originals.  The  Scottish  Law,  as  it  stands  in 
the  works  of  Erskine  and  fiell,  and  the  modern  Law  of  France  in  the  Napo- 
leon code,'  are  brought  under  review  ;  and  thus  will  supply  to  the  American 
Law'>Student  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  principles  and  practice  of  most 
of  the  commercial  nations  in  the  present  time." — Audior*8  Mveriisemeni. 

^*  It  is  an  exact  and  excellent  text-book,  which  the  most  accomplished  jurists 
and  experienced  practisers  may  read  and  consult  with  advantage.  It  is  not, 
like  niost  modern  books  upon  the  common  law,  a  mere  careless  collection  of 
judicial  decisions,  loosely  and  inaccurately  stated  by  an  unpractised  hand  ;  but 
a  treatise  upon  the  excellent  plan  adopted  by  the  celebrated  French  jurists, 
Domat  and  Pothier,  containing  a  profound  investigation  of  all  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  law  upon  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  with  clear  expositions 
and  apt  illustrations  of  them,  and  a  constant  reference  to  the  doctrines  and  rules 
of  the  civil  law  and  the  laws  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe,  where  they 
agree  with,  are  analogous  to,  or  differ  from  the  common  law.  The  work,  en- 
riched as  it  is  by  these  treasures  of  foreign  learning,  is  rendered  still  more  val- 
uable by  the  accession  of  such  principles  as  have  been  settled  by  the  decisions 
of  the  American  courts. 

"  Every  thing  regarding  this  subject,  which  is  really  valuable,  in  either  sys- 
tem, may  be  found  in  this  work.  The  plan  and  execution  of  it  deserve  the 
highest  commendation.  It  is  a  book,  which,  from  its  intrinsic  merit,  and  pre- 
eminent utility,  will  readily  find  its  way  into  the  library  of  every  accomplished 
practical  lawyer,  and  for  its  various  learning  and  sound  doctrines,  will  be  read 
and  admired  by  every  learned  jurist." — Ameri^ian  Jurist, 

'^  The  present  volume  has  but  little  to  do  with  local  law.  It  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, upon  a  subject  of  almost  universal  extent  and  obligation,  and  will  therefore 
speedily  pass  into  general  circulation.  It  will  be  of  equal  value  and  of  almost 
equal  authority  in  every  part  of  the  Union.  Besides,  it  is  a  ftiH  treatise j  and 
one  that  was  much  needed,  particularly  by  the  younger  members  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  extends  to  them,  in  some  good  degree,  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
students  at  the  Law  School  of  the  University  under  the  more  immediate  instruc- 
tion of  the  author." — American  Monthly  Review  for  April  y  1832. 


JUDGE  STORY'S  COMMENTARIES.  CommcDlaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  wiib  a  preliminary  review  of  the  Constitutional 
History  of  the  Colonies  and  States,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  in 
3  vols.  8vo.    By  Joseph  Stort,  LL.  D. 


A  TREATISE  OP  THE  LAW  RELATIVE  TO  MERCHANT 
SHIPS  AND  SEAMEN :  In  Four  Parts :— I.  Of  the  Owaere  of  Mercbaot 
Ships ;  II.  Of  the  Persons  employed  in  ihe  Navigation  thereof;  IIL  Of 
the  Carriage  of  Goods  therein;  iV.  Of  the  Wages  of  Merchant  Seamen* 
By  Charles  Abbott,  now  Lord  Tenterden,  Cbief  Justice  of  England. 
Fourth  American  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  Edited,  iviih  permissioo  of 
the  Author,  by  John  Henry  Abbott,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 
With  Annotations  containing  the  principal  American  Authorities,  By  Josefh 
Story,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  And 
an  Appendix  containing  the  American  Acts  respecting  the  Registry  and  Navi- 
gation of  Ships,  Salvage,  the  Regulation  of  Seamen,  be.  Su:. 

AdverttBitnent  to  the  Fourth  Jimeriean  editiom. 

A  new  American  edition  of  the  excellent  Treatise  of  Lord  Chief  i^mtioa 
Abbott,  now  Lord  Tenterden,  being  proposed,  I  was  requested  to  revise  tbt 
notes  prepared  by  me  for  the  tfecond  American  edition,  published  in  1810.  I 
was  induced  to  undertake  the  task,  principally  from  a  desire  to  render  tboae 
notes  more  complete  and  more  acceptable  to  the  profession.  The  labor  has 
indeed  exceeded  my  expectations,  owing  to  the  great  accumulation  of  materialB 
in  the  intermediate  period  in  the  commercial  States  of  the  Union.  The  conae- 
guence  has  been,  that  almost  every  note  has  been  recomposed,  and  very  many 
important  additions  have  been  extracted  from  our  maritime  jurisprudence. 

The  sole  object  of  these  notes  is  to  present  the  general  results  of  the  Ameri- 
can Authorities  as  collected  in  authentic  books  of  reports.  It  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  express  any  opinion  respecting  the  doctrines  asserted  by  thoee  Authori- 
ties, luit  merely  to  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  He  will  judge  for 
himself  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  them.  In  a  few  instances,  however, 
where  the  decided  cases  seemed- to  call  for  the  expression  of  a  doubt  from  soioe 
apparent  differences  among  them,  I  have  ventured  to  throw  out  some  suggea- 
tious  for  the  consideration  of  the  profession.  I  have,  after  some  hesitation,  re- 
ferred to  my  own  decisions  in  the  first  circuit,  as  reported  in  Mr.  Gallison^s  and 
Mr.  Mason's  Reports.  These  decisions  constitute,  until  reversed,  the  received 
law  in  the  Circuit  Courts  of  that  Circuit ;  and  the  total  omission  of  them  in  that 
view  have  been  deemed  an  inexcusable  defect.  They  must  stand  or  fiiU  by  their 
own  intrinsic  merit ;  and  no  authority  can  be  claimed  for  them  beyond  what  the 
reasons,  on  which  they  are  founded,  may  appear  to  justify. 

With  these  explanations,  the  present  edition  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the 
indulgence  of  a  liberal  profession,  which  my  past  experience  entitles  me  to  be- 
lieve will  not  be  disposed  to  visit  any  involuntary  errors  with  undue  censure. 

JOSEPH  STORY. 

AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  RULE  OF  LAW  WHICH  CREATES 
A  RIGHT  TO  AN  INCORPOREAL  HEREDITAMENT,  BY  AN 
ADVERSE  ENJOYMENT  OF  TWENTY  YEARS,  with  Remarks  on  the 
application  of  the  rule  lo  Light,  and  in  certain  cases  to  Water  Privilege,  By 
Joseph  K.  Angell. 

On  the  subject  of  Aquatic  Rights,  I  have  derived  much  aid  and  facility  in  my 
researches,  fron:  the  three  valuable  treatises  of  Mr.  Angell,  which  treat  of  Wa- 
ter Courses,  of  Tide  Waters,  and  of  the  Rights  acquired  by  adverse  enjoyment 
for  twenty  years.  In  those  essays,  the  author  has  faithfully  collected  the  law 
and  authorities  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  accompanied  his  digest  of  them 
with  free  and  judicious  criticism. — KtnVs  Commentaries,  vol.  3. 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  L\W  OF  PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS 
AGGREGATE.    By  Joseph  K.  Angell  and  Samuel  Ames. 

**  This  is  the  only  work  which  contains  full  references  to  American  Decisions  on  questtons 
growing. out  of  Acts  of  Incorporation,  and  must  be  valuable,  not  onlv  to  the  JLawver  bqt  t0 
every  man  who  has  an  interest  in  any  Corporation."  ' 


JOURNAL  OP  THE  CONVENTION  FOR  FRAMING  A  CON- 
STITUTION OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  STATE  OF  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS  BAY,  from  the  Commencement  o(  their  First  Session, 
September  1,  1779,  to  the  Close  of  their  Last  Session,  June  16,  1780.  In** 
eluding  a  L'lst  of  the  Members. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE,  CASH 
BILLS,  AND  PROMISSORY  NOTES.      By  Sir  John  Batley,  Knt. 
one  of  the  Justices  of  His  Majesty's  Court  of  King's  Bench.     From   the  v 
Fourth  London  edition,  revised  by  the  Author.     With  Notes  and  References 
to  American  Decisions ;  by  Willard  Phillips  and  Samuel  E.  Sewall. 

ChaDcellor  Kent  calls  Bayley  on  Bills  '  a  concise,  clear,  and  accurate  pro- 
duction,' and  then  says,  ^  the  American  edition  is  enriched  with  all  the  English 
and  American  Decisions  in  its  very  copious  notes.' — CommerUarieSy  vol.  3. 

The  late  Chief  Justice  Parker^  in  citing  this  work,  call's  it  '  the  recent  val- 
uable edition  by  Phillips  and  Sewall,  of  Mr.  Justice  Bay  ley's  Treatise  on  Bills 
and  Notes; '  and  adds, '  It  would  be  idle  to  repeat  the  citations  here,  as  thai 
book,  in  its  new  form,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  profession  in  this  Common- 
wealth, at  least.' — Pickering* s  ReporUy  vol.  3. 

THE  REPORTS  of  that  reverend  and  learned  Judge,  the  Right  Honor- 
able Sir  Henrt  Hobart,  Knight  and  Baronet,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  his 
Majesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Chancellor  to  both  their  Highnesses 
Henry  and  Charles,  Princes  of  Wales.  First  American  from  the  fifth  London 
edition,  with  Notes,  and  References  to  prior  and  subsequent  Decisions.  By 
John  M.  Williams,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of 
Massachusetts. 

In  this  edition,  the  cases  relating  to  the  Law  of  Tythes,  and  some  other  cases 
in  which  the  legal  doctrines  and  principles  discussed  and  settled  are  inapplica- 
ble to  the  institutions  of  the  United  States,  are  omitted  ;  but  the  Editor  8ay» 
he  believes  that  every  case  is  retained,  which  would  be  useful  to  the  American 
Lawyer,  and  kiat  he  hopes,  he  has  been  able,  by  his  labors,  to  present  the  vol- 
ume to  them  in  a  form  more  useful,  and  less  expensive  than  that  of  a  mere  re- 
publication of  the  English  edition,  without  note  or  comment. 

A  GENERAL  ABRIDGEMENT  AND  DIGEST  OF  AMERICAN 
LAW,  with  occasional  Notes  and  Comments.  By  Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D., 
Counsellor  at  law.  In  9  vols.  With  an  Appendix  devoted  to  an  exposition 
of  Constitutional  Law. 

The  object  of  this  work  ia  to  show,  that  the  several  State  Courts  proceed  on 
the  same  general  authorities  in  deciding  general  questions.  It  is  calculated  to 
be  useful  to  American  lawyers,  to  students,  and  those  of  the  profession  who 
cannot  possess  many  law  books.  ' 

MASSACHUSETTS  REPORTS,  17  vols,  containing  the  Cases  argued 
and  determined  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, from  Sept.  1804  lo  March,  1822,  inclusive,  by  Dudley  Atkins 
Ttng,  Esq. — ^to  which  is  added  a  digested  Index  of  the  names  of  the  cases. 

Vols.  9  10,  11  and  12  of  this  work  have  been  reprinted,  with  notes  and  refer- 
ences to  American  and  English  Cases,  by  Benjamin  Rand,  Esq. ;  and  it  is 
contemplated  to  have  all  future  vols,  that  are  reprinted,  prepared  in  the  same 
way. 

PICKERING'S  REPORTS,  9  vols.  Continuation  of  Massachusetts  Re- 
ports, Cases  argued  and  deternuned  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts, from  Sept.  1822  to  1830.  By  Octayius  Pickering,  Esq.  The 
lOtb  vol.  of  this  work  will  be  published  soon. 


HILLIARD,  GRAY    dc.   GO,,    Boston,   and  KPMBER  &    SHARPLESS, 

Philadelphia, — have  in  PRBfts, 

AN  ANALYTICAL  DIGEST  OF  ALL  THE  AMERICAN  RE- 
PORTS.  By  William  Hilliard,  Jb.,  Counsellor  at  Law.  Revised  b^ 
Theron  Metcalf,  Counsellor  at  Law. 

Some  time  since,  we  proposed  to  publish  a  complete  Digest  of  aU  the  Amer- 
ican Reports  ;  we  were  not  then  aware  that  the  local  decisions  on  the  Stetntc 
Laws  would  make  so  large  a  portion  of  the  work.  On  collecting  the  matter  to- 
gether, it  was  found,  thattnree  fifths  of  the  work  would  be  of  this  character,  addiiif 
that  proportion  to  the  cost  without  adding  much  to  its  value.  After  taking  the 
advice  of  eminent  counsellors  on  the  subject,  we  have  concluded  to  publish  the 
work  in  two  large  volumes,  which  are  to  contain  all  the  cases  of  general  in- 
terest, with  a  syllabus  of  the  cases  which  are  founded  on  local  statutes,  or 
simply  a  reference  to  the  Reports  which  contain  these  cases,  under  their  ap- 
propriate heads. 

BosUm,  Dec.  4, 18S2.  HILLIARD,  GRAY  &  CO. 

I  approve  of  the  alteration  in  the  original  plan  of  the  work,  and  think  its  utility  wiQ  be 
increaned  thereby. 

JOSEPH  STORY. 
CamJbridgt,  Dec  Sth,  1832. 

Soon  to  be  Published  by  HiRiardy  Gray  fy.  Co» 

ANGELL  ON  WATER  COURSES.     New  Edition.  1 

This  treatise  will  be  made  much  larser  than  the  former  one,— owing  to 
having  enlarged  upon  many  important  points — ^to  the  quoting,  in  frequent  in- 
stances, the  precise  language  of  the  court,  and  to  throwing  considerable  matter 
into  the  form  of  notes.  The  author  has  also  adopted  a  new,  and,  to  himself,  a 
more  satisfactory  method  of  considering  his  subject ;  and,  as  it  may  not  be 
amiss  for  the  public  to  know  beforehand  what  his  method  is,  they  are  informed 
that  it  will' not  materially  vary  from  the  following: 


Chap.  1/  The  General  Property  in  a 
Water  Course. 

Chap.  11.  Property  in  a  Water  Course 
as  derived  from  Special  Grants  or  Reserva- 
tions. 

Chap.  III.  Property  in  a  Water  Course 
as  derived  from  Presumed  Grants. 

Chap.  IV.    Back- Water  and  Flowage. 


Chap.  V.    Injuries  to  and  by  means  of  Course. 


a  Water  Course,  and  the  proper  remedies. 
Chap.  VI.    The  Parties,  Pleadings,  and 


Evidence  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  inju- 
ries to  or  by  means  of  a  Water  Course. 

Chap.  VII.  Water  Courses  subject  to 
public  use. 

Chap.  VIII.  Water  Courses  which  sep- 
arate sovereign  States,  or  which  run  frooi 
one  State  into  another. 

Chap.  IX.    Right  of  fishing  in  a  Water 


Chap.  X.    Islands,  Alluvion,  tfc 


A  TREATISE  ON  THE  RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  TIDE 
WATERS,  and  in  th^  Soil  and  Shores  thereof.     By  Joseph  K.  Angell. 

This  work  is  calculated  to  be  useful  not  only  to  the  legal  profession  but  also 
to  all  persons  who  have  estates  contiguous  to  tide  waters.  The  author  says  in 
his  preface,  that  the  only  work  that  has  been  published  on  this  subject  is  the 
celebrated  Treatise  of  Lord  Hale,  entitled  <  De  jure  maris,  kc'  in  *  Hargrave's 
Tracts,'  which  has  been  considered  as  leading  authority,  both  in  England  and 
in  this  country — but  many  adjudications  on  the  subject  have  been  subsequentiv 
reported,  and  many  principles  of  the  Common  Law  in  relation  to  this  subject 
have  been  materially  modified  and  altered  in  this  country  by  our  charters,  our 
statutes,  and  our  customs— which  is  his  apology  for  soliciting  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  the  profession  to  a  subject,  which  was  so  ably  and  profoundly 
mvestigated  by  the  learned  author  above  mentioned.— This  work  is  frequently 
referred  to  with  approbation  by  Chancellor  Kent,  in  his  Commentaries,  and  has 
been  highly  commended  by  other  eminent  gentlemen  of  the  profession. 
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